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PREFACE. 


In  the  Second  Volume  of  the  American  Gardener's  Magazine, 
«!  additional  quantity  of  information  will  be  found,  for  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  table  of  contents.  For  thia  we  are  indebted 
to  the  continued  kindness  of  our  correspondents:  our  own  experi- 
ence as  conductors  has  also  enabled  us  to  add  more  interest  to 
the  work. 

In  this  Volume,  agreeably  to  our  intentions  as  stated  at  the  close 
of  the  first,  we  have  commenced  giving  plans  of  green-houses  of 
yarious  sizes:  two  have  already  appeared,  from  which  designs,  we 
have  the  gratification  to  learn,  one  or  two  have  already  been  built, 
and  others  contemplated  for  erection  the  ensCiing  season.  Other 
plans  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  next  and  succeeding  Volumes, 
which  will  finally  embrace  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  this 
Ticinity.  We  have  it  also  an  our  power  to  say,  that,  if  we  are  ena- 
bled, by  an  increasing  circulation,  ground  plans  of  some  of  the  best 
arranged  gardens  will  also  appear  in  the  third  Volume.  The 
method  of  heating  by  hot  water,  as  detailed  in  connexion  with  the 
plans  of  the  green-bouses,  and  the  method  invented  by  Mr.  Hoggi 
in  this  Volume,  wHl  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  those  who  are  erect- 
ing stoves  or  green-houses,  in  fitting  up  such  apparatuses. 

Of  the  various  papers  in  the  second  Vdume,  which  we  may 
recommend  as  particularly  interesting,  are  those  on  the  cultivation 
<»f  Strawberries,  on  the  employment  of  Vases  in  garden  scenery ^ 
on  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  Cacti,  on  the  pink  and  car- 
nation, and  the  remarks  on  the  genus  (Xxalis.  Our  own  articles  on 
the  forcing  of  the  Cucumber,  on  growing  Peaches  in  pots,  the 
Calendar  of  plants,  and  the  remarks  on  the  Peeony,  wUl,  we  hope, 
be  of  some  value  to  the  practical  as  well  as  the  amateur  gardener. 
The  paper  on  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  Peas,  with 
their  numerous  synonymes,  taken  from  a  foreign  work,  is  of  great 
Talue. 


IV  PREFACE. 

Among  the  improvements  we  maj  mention  the  indication  of  the 
generic  and  specific  names  of  plants,  as  whether  classic,  aborigi- 
nal, commemorative,  or  composed.  Though  this  may  be  antici- 
pating a  more  general  knowledge  of  Botany,  we  believe  they  will 
be  found  to  render  the  names  of  plants  more  familiar.  We  have 
also  adopted  what  we  think  a  decided  improvement  in  the  index: 
instead  of  a  general  one,  we  have  given  a  list  of  all  the  plants  men- 
tioned in  this  Volume,  with,  in  most  instances,  their  synonymes 
corrected;  from  which  a  reference  can  be  made  with  great  facility. 
For  this  improvement,  we  are.  indebted,  in  part,  to  the  Uth  Vol- 
ume of  Loudon's  Magazine. 

In  addition  to  the  above  improvements  in  this  Volume,  in  the 
next  will  occasionally  appear  an  article,  headed  Pomological  JVb- 
iices:  these  notices  will  contain  accounts  of  all  the  new  varieties 
of  fruits  introduced,  more  particularly  of  the  fine  kinds  of  pears, 
raised  by  the  venerable  and  celebrated  Professor  Van  Mons,  of 
Belgium.  Those  varieties  which  already  exist  in  our  gardens,  un- 
der different  names,  which  may  be  noticed,  will  have  their  sy- 
nonymes carefully  and  correctly  given.  To  aid  us  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  article,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  several  eminent  pomolo- 
gists.  Notices  of  all  new  vegetables,  worthy  of  cultivation^  will 
also  appear.  The  Floricultural  notices  will,  as  heretofore,  em- 
brace every  thing  new  and  interesting. 

With  the  close  of  this  Volume,  Mr.  P.  B.  Hovey,  jr.,  retires 
from  the  editorial  department.  On  this  account,  however,  our 
Magazine  will  not  be  rendered  less  interesting:  'he  will  continue 
to  assist  by  frequent  contributions.  With  the  same  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  horticulture  which  has  heretofore  animated  us,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  the  Magazine  what  it  has  ever  been  our  desire 
to,  a  periodical  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  amateurs  and  lovers 
of  gardening.  With  the  increasing  taste  for  the  science,  which 
we  are  vain  enough  to  believe  our  Magazine  has  been  eminently 
useful  in  spreading,  we  anticipate  a  corresponding  increase  in  its 
circulation:  our  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  diffusion  of  such  in- 
formation as  will  continue  to  create  a  love  of  horticulture  and 
botany.  To  our  friends  who  have  so  liberally  contributed  to  its 
pages,  we  again  offer  our  warmest  thanks. 

C.  M.  H., 
P.  B.  H.,  Jr. 

Boiton,  JVbvem6er  18(&,  1836. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


All  the  boCftnical  names  of  plants  enuilierated  In 
this  volume  which  are  misspelt,  wrongly 
accented,  or  the  indication  of  the  generic  or 
specific  names  incorrectly  given,  are  corrected 
in  the  index :  consequently  those  names  which 
do  not  agree  with  those  in  tbe  index,  are  er- 
rors.   The  others  are  ai«  follows  :— 

In  p..  8,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  fhr  «50,"  Mad 
»*40." 

In  p.  1 1,  line  10  fiom  the  top,  for  *<  exhale,"  read 
"inhale." 

In  p.  36,  line  15  from  the  top,  for  *<flai,"  read 
"full." 

In  p.  41,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  fbr  "  love,"  read 
"lore." 

In  p.  42,  line  18  ftom  the  top,  after  **  that," 
insert  a  period. 

In  p.  46,  lines  15  and  90  from  the  top,  for  "tubes," 
read  "tubers." 

In  p.  165,  line  15  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Epipb4- 
fus,"  read  "  Epiph^gus }"  line  3  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  "  tptfyod"  read  **  yi/y  o$ ; "  line  1  from 
the  bottom,  for  "  tpayodi"  mad  <*  9ayi(." 


In  p.  166,  line  19  ffom  the  top,  dels  "  plant."  ' 
In  p.  178,  line  12  from  t&e  top,  after  "  Amateor," 

add  "  garden." 
In  p.  231,  line  14  from  the  bottom,  for  "  nearest," 

read  "  newest ;"  line  13  from  the  bottom,  for 

"  Banicaria,"  read  "  Saxicarla." 
In  p.  232,  line  7  from  the  top,  for  **  Le  Lener," 

read«LeSeuer." 
In  p.  348,  line  9  from  the  top,  for  "  arton,'*  read 

*«  Arrow." 
In  p.  397,  line  28  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Haril*- 

burgh,"  read  "  Hamburgh." 
In  p.  399,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  "below,*' 

read  "  above," 
In  p.  421,  line  trom  the  top,  for  "Coaar."  read 

"  C«Bar," 
In  p.  421,  line  17  from  the  top,  for  *<  two  hun- 
dred thousand,"  re^d  <<  sixty- five  thousand." 
In  p.  424,  line  9  from  tbe  top,  for  "  the,"  read 

"  this." 
In  p.  434,  linel9  froiB  t|^  frpttom,  for  -V»,*> 

iead«909," 
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NURSERY  OF  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

At  Nonantum  Hill,  in  Newton,  Mass, 
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CHINESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  Chry- 
santhemums,  embracing  upwards  of  forty  of  the  finest  varieties  ;  they 
are  now  coming  into  full  bloom. 

— ALSO — 

A  superb  collection  of  Camellias,  containing  over  a  hundred  of  the 
moat  rare  kinds. 
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In  Quarto  Numbers, — Price  50  Cents  a  year,  in  Advance. 

The  object  of  the  publication  is  to  disseminate  useful  information, 
amoDg  the  agricultural  community  in  the  cheapest  practical  form  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  the  character  of  the  paper,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  that  although  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  second  volume, 
itB  subscribers  exceed  twehe  thofLsand,  and  comprise  residents  of  tv^enty- 
one  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  volume  has  been  so  enlarffed,  that  each  number  will  con- 
tain as  much  matter  as  eighteen  pages  ot  the  first.  It  contains  many  en- 
gravings and  cuts  executed  by  good  artists,  illustrative  of  implements, 
animals,  and  operations  of  industry. 

Vol.  I  may  be  had,  stitched  in  a  neat  cover,  for  fifty  cents.  The  post- 
age Is  but  19|  cents  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

HovET  &  Co.  are  agents  of  the  Cultivator  for  the  New  England  States. 

FRVIT  and  ORlVAnElVTAL  TREE§,  Ac. 

FOR  SALE  at  the  Nursery  of  JOHN  A.  KENRICK,  in  Newton, 
^ve  miles  from  Boston— a  large  and  extensive  variety  of  choice  Fruit 
Trees,  Ornamental  trees  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  new  foreign  and  native  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Gooseberries,  Currants',  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.  In  the  selection  of  fruits,  no  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  to  procure  from  the  best  sources,  those  which 
have  been  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  utmost 
accuracy  will  be  observed,  and  purchasers  may  depend  on  receiving 
trees  true  to  the  kinds  they  order. 

Also,  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  flowering  plants. 
PcDonies,  Double  Dahlias,— and  a  splendid  collection  of  hardy  and  Chi- 
nese Roses,  selected  with  great  care,  both  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  colors. 

Also,  the  MoRUS  Multicaulis,  or  true  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  100 
or  1000,  at  a  liberal  discount. — White  Italian  do.  and  other  varieties^ 
making  a  complete  assortment  for  stocking  a  Mulberrv  Plantation. 

All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  will  be  packed  to  go  safely  bj 
land  or  water,  and  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 

Address  John  A.  Kekrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Or  all  orders  will  meet 
with  the  same  attention  if  forwarded  or  lef^  with  Hovet  &  Co.,  at  their 
Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  who  are  ageata. 
Catalogues  sent  gratis^  to  all  applicants. 

Abe.  1, 18S5. 
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CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW  GERANIUMS  OR  PELARGONIUMS, 

GROWN   AND    SOLD   BY 

WILLIAM    RUSSELL, 

FLORIST    AND     LANDSCAPE    GARDENER, 

Jay  and  Willoughby  Streets,  near  the  Military  Garden, 

BROOKLYN,    LONG  ISLAND,    N.  Y. 


SECTION   I. 
tmtt  or  Blugk,  with  Dark 

Linet  and  SpoU. 

'fAmMlcanum $2  00 

•Admiral  Codrington M) 

Brigfatonieiwii i26 

tBeauty  of  Brooklyn i  25 

^Coiiiiunoe 125 


SECTION    IV. 

Bright  Red,  with  Dark  Lines 

and  Spots. 

*Cleopatra  (new) $i  00 

Ciciaierie,  (or  Countess  of 

Chiche«icr) 125 

Latilobium 75 

♦Pajfinini  (new) 126 


•Countess  of  MunsVer i  OO  *Praclanim J  00 

Duchess  St.  Albans i  00  Plaulagenet i  00 


^osterlanum l  00 

Hillianum 75 

*Moui  Blanc 125 

Hicans 50 
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Lilac  Bluahj  with  Dark  Linet 

and  Spots. 

•Amesbury $125 

Boirsilamfl 50 

•Loois  PWlllp 75 

•Ontario i  25 

^SECTION    III 

Jtosy*1led  or  Pink,  toithDark 

■Lines  and  Spots. 

AnneBoleyn $0  50 

•Cilntonc 50 

•Dessimiie,  (or  R.  Cham- 
pion)   75 

9aphne 75 

•Gen.  Washington,  (new).  1  50 


Ranger lOO 

Seneca 75 

*Taglionil 125 

SECTION    V. 

Bright  Crimson  and  Purple^ 

with  Dark  Lints  and  Spots. 

AlliPachii $1  00 

*Brnndenellifle,  (Lady  Brude- 

nell) 75 

Duke  of  Cumberland 75 

*Eminct 125 

*Fa]klandiie  (LadyFalkland)l  00 

*Lowi]dsianum 1  00 

Pcrfectum 1  50 

Reuben  Apsley 50 

SECTION    VI. 
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*Blue  Beard $l  50 
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fapiter ,.l25!FRnny  Kemble 125 

*Lard Mumter l  00  Gloriannm 75 

LaxulumOdoratum i  00  Humii,  (Paul's) 125 
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Maculatnm  llosei 


.100 

•Phcnnix i  «> 

•aueen  Emma 100 

ilneenii 50 

Rubinium 50 

*RoBeiis» 1  25 

tRoseuni  MuUffiorum 2  00 


.125 


Weltjeanum 

SECTION    VII 

Dark  Shade  Red  or  Crimson, 
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Spots. 

DeVere ,...$0  75 


*Grandi0Simum 1  25 

*Uammettie £0 

Man  of  Ross 1  00 

Tory 1  SO 

Weltge's  Sidney 1 00 

William  the  Fourth I  00 

FaMiuosum,  (or  Mary  dueen 
of  Bcots^ 1  60 

SECTION    VIII. 

Bright  Red  or  Crimson,  witii 

Black  Lines  and  Spots. 

Admiral  Nelson $150 

Flagons,(or  LordYarborough)  75 

Ne  plus  Ultra l  25 

*PhcBbuB 1  50 

*Romeo 150 

SECTION    IX. 

Orange   or  Crimson  Scarlet, 
with  Black  Lines  and  Spots, 

•Adonis $i  25 

*Brimante 75 

Brown's  Lady  Gore 75 

*De  Burghs 1  35 

Flexuotsnm 1  35 

*Metor 1  25 

Princess  Augusta 50 

♦Queen  Sheba 3  00 

•Queen  Adelaide l  00 

Quercifolium  Superbum. . .  .1  00 

♦Radians 1  00 

♦Russelliannm I  00 

TraniiluceiiB 50 

•Vestris 1  00 

Willinorianum l  00 

SECTION    X. 
}Fith  Dark  Clouded  Purpis 
Crimson. 
•Beauclarkii,  (Duke  8t.  Al- 
bans)  $1  25 

Jenklnsonia 75 

Obsrunim  Grandtilornm. .  .1  OO 


Crtmnum 75  *Earl  Grey i  25|YealmaniBnum ao 

g^Persons  taking  tweWe  Tarieties,  will  be  supplied  at  $12  00. 

The  above  splendid  Collection  of  New  Pelargoniums  were  imported  last  Fall,  from  W.  R.»s 
original  and  celebrated  Collection  at  Battcmea,  near  London,  and  contains  the  most  distinct  and 
liMutlftil  varieties  that  can  be  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Those  marked  thus  •  were  ob- 
tained from  Seeds  raised  by  him  in  England.  Thus  f  in  this  country.  Up  has  also  fine  Flowcr- 
in«  Plaits  of  his  new  Scarlet  Flowering  Rhododendron  Russeflianum.Potrntilla  Rungelttana. 
Donble  IVkite,  and  Red,  China  Paovias,  Dahliatt,  and  oiher  choice  desirable  Green-house,  and 
hardy  Plants.  Seeds  saved  from  W.  R.'s  Collection  of  Geraniums,  25  cento  per  paper.  Design* 
fhr  Pa-ks,  Flower  Gardens,  Ac,  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Ac,  upon  the  moat 
improved  modem  style  of  English  Gardening.  Orders  fhithAilly  executed,  with  «oOd  package, 
UM  ctfeflilly  deapatclwd  to  any  part  of  America. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Account  of  a  Green-house  erected  the  past  Summer 
in  the  Garden  of  Mr.  S.  Sweetser^  Cambridgeport ;  accompanied 
uith  Engravings  illustrating  the  same^  and  the  method  of  Heating 
by  Hot  Water.     By  the  Conductors. 

Agrebablt  to  our  intentions,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  now  present  to  our  readers  an  account,  accompanied 
with  a  description  and  engravings,  of  a  neat,  beautiful,  and 
very  convenient  green-house  erected  by  Mr.  Sweetser  in  his 
garden  the  past  summer,  and  which  has  been  finished  but  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  plants  just  moved  into  their  places  for 
the  season.  To  his  kindness  in  communicating  to  us,  thus 
early,  the  information  which  is  contained  in  this  article,  we 
are  greatly  indebted ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers 
will  be  equally  so  with  ourselves.  We  are  confident  that 
this  house  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  erected  in  our  vicinity.  It  is  just 
the  size  that  any  person  would  wish  who  has  but  a  few  hours 
to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants  ;  and  the 
cost  of  the  erection  is  so  trifling,  compared  with  what  is 
generally  estimated  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
gardening,  and  have  but  little  information  on  the  subject, 
that  we  are  certain  it  will  serve  as  a  model  to  build  by  for 
every  lover  of  horticulture  who  is  desirous  of  having  at- 
tached to  his  garden  or  dwelling,  that  most  truly  desirable 
of  modern  ad(Utions,  through  our  long  and  dreary  winters, — 
a  ffreen-house. 

lathe  constructionof  green-houses, hot-houses,  graperies, 
&c.,  there  is  yet  much  information  wanted  ;  from  this  want, 
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many  errors  have  been  committed,  especially  when  the  erec- 
tion of  such  had  been  entrusted  to  persons  who  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  building,  than  what  is  necessary  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  joinery.  Thus,  it  can  easily  be  con- 
ceived why  green-houses  are  so  seldom  suited  to  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  owner  ;  for  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  impossible  for  an  individual  who  has  no  information  re- 
specting the  habits  of  plants,  their  want  of  light,  heat,  air, 
&c.,  to  erect  a  house  which  shall  combine  all  the  advan- 
tages of  one  properly  planned  and  finally  constructed,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  the  economical  em- 
ployment of  labor,  and  the  use  of  fuel.  The  consumption 
of  fuel,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
the  arrangement  of  houses  ;  and  until  it  can  be  procured  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  at  present,  it  should  be  the  first  consid- 
eration of  the  builder  to  study  its  economical  use.  The  labor 
of  keeping  up  the  heat  in  houses  is  another  subject  of  con- 
sequence, both  as  respects  economy  and  health ;  no  person 
who  keeps  a  gardener,  would  wish  him  to  employ  all  his  time  in 
looking  after  the  fires,  when  it  should  be  spent  in  attending 
to  the  plants  and  to  the  appearance  of  the  house  ;  nor  would 
he  wish  to  endanger  his  health,  by  keeping  him  up  half,  and 
in  some  instances,  the  whole  of  a  cold  night,  watching  the 
furnaces  and  supplying  fuel.  To  those  individuals  who  pos- 
sess ffreen-houses  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  having  them  un- 
der tneir  own  management,  this  would  at  once  be  a  strong 
inducement  to  forego  the  delight  and  gratification  to  be  thus 
derived  ;  and  it  is,  and  always  should  be,  the  first  thing  to 
guard  against  any  such  errors  in  building,  as  will  obviate  all 
these  difficulties. 

The  numerous  structures,  lately  erected  in  this  vicinity, 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruits,  collected  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  from  climates  both  temperate  and 
tropical,  has  tended  much  to  improve  the  beauty  and  con- 
venience of  such  buildings.  Indeed,  the  splendid  specimens 
at  one  or  two  places,  are,  we  venture  to  say,  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  constructed  by  the  celebrated  garden  ar- 
chitects of  our  transatlantic  neighbors.  But  these  were  not 
done  without  much  deliberation,  and  without  consulting  all 
the  works  which  would  throw  any  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject; all  the  most  approved  published  plans  were  overlooked, 
and  those  parts  selected  out  and  formed  into  a  whole  as  a 
model  for  one,  which  should  have  all  their  advantages,  and 
still  contend  against  the  rigors  and  severity  of  our  northern 
clime,  unknown  in  that  of  England.  English  authors  have 
often  misled  our  horticulturists ;  we  often  adopt  their  ex- 
amples without  reflecting  that  the  temperature  of  our  win- 
ters and  those  of  England  are  entirely  difierent ;  or  at  least. 
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withont  reflecting  that  there  is  more  difference  than  we  at 
first  imagine.  But  the  information  which  is  daily  increasing 
upon  this  subject,  will  soon  lead  to  a  more  judicious  con- 
struction of  such  edifices. 

The  heating  of  such  structures  hj  hot  water  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  their  management.  In  fact,  without  this  sys- 
tem is  adopted,  we  do  not  believe  a  house,  whatever  its  di- 
mensions may  be,  can  be  left  with  safety  during  the  night; 
the  variation  of  the  temperature  in  our  long  winter  night^  is 
often  BO  great,  that,  frequently  when  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  a  fire  is  requisite  at  night,  before  sunrise  the  thermom- 
eter has  fallen  below  zero  ;  in  such  instances,  unless  fuel  is 
supplied  to  the  common  brick  flue  all  night,  the  plants  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  frozen  ;  if,  however,  the  hot  water  sys- 
tem is  adopted,  the  house  will  be  found  nearly  at  the  same 
temperature  in  the  morning  that  it  was  left  the  evening  pre- 
vious. So  great  are  its  merits,  and  so  superior  to  any  othet 
method  do  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  no  hot-house,  green- 
house, or  grapery,  will  be  erected  hereafter,  but  what  will 
be  heated  by  hot  water.  But  we  proceed  to  give  the  follow- 
ing details  of  the  house  erected  by  Mr.  Sweetser,  and  hav- 
ing done  this,  several  facts  in  relation  to  the  hot  wate^ 
system,  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation,  will  be 
flidded. 

The  house  {figs.  1  and  2),  is  thirty  feet  long  and  sixteen 
feet  in  width,  measuring  from  the  outside  ;  and  fourtee4 
feet  and  a  half  wide  inside,  measuring  from  the  front 
to  back.  The  fur- 
nace, or  bead  of 
the  ^\\e(a)y  is  three 
feet  from  front  to 
back,  two  and  a 
half  wide,  and 
three  deep ;  the 
door  into  which 
the  fuel  is  intro- 
duced, opens  into 
an  end  shed  (bj  in 
the  ^und  plan), 
and  IS  ten  inches 
by  thirteen.  The 
flue  from  the  fur- 
nace runs  under 
the  centre  walk(c), 

the  length  of  the  house,  and  is  carried  into  the  chimney  at 
the  opposite  corner  inside  (d) .  The  hot  water  pipes  proceed 
from  the  boiler  to  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  across  the 
front,  to  the  reservoir  at  the  other  end  (e).    The  flue  is  built 
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with  the  bricks  flatwise  to  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the 
furnace  ;  they  are  then  laid  edgewise.  The  back  border 
(/)  is  four  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  is  raised  to  a  level 
with  the   walk.     The  stage   (g)  contains  twelve  shelves, 

seven  in  front  and  five 
on  the  side  next  the 
centre  walk  ;  this  walk 
(c)  is  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  width, 
twelve  inches  in  the 
middle  being  open  work, 
that  the  heat  which  es- 
capes from  the  flue  may 
ascend  more  freely  into 
the  house,  and  also  to 
allow  of  the  passing  off 
of  any  water  which  may 
be  spilt  in  watering  the 
plants.  The  end  shed 
(b)  is  ten  feet  long  and 
ten  feet  wide.  A  win- 
dow is  made  in  the  front, 
which  gives  sufficient 
light  for  all  the  purpo- 
ses of  potting,  kindling 
fires,  &c.  The  house  is 
built  wholly  of  wood  ; 
the  back  and  ends  are 
made  with  common  inch 
boards  placed  eight 
inches  apart ;  between 
is  filled  in  perfectly  dry 
tan,  rammed  down  very 
solid  ;  this  is  necessary, 
for  if  it  were  allowed  to 
settle,  a  cavity  would 
be  left  at  the  top  for  the 
admission  of  cold  air. 
Below  the  front  sashes, 
the  wall  is  built  of  four 
inch  plank.  The  rafters 
are  made  of  two  and  a 
half  inch  plank,  and  are  ten  inches  deep  ;  to  the  sides  of  each 
are  fastened  strips  of  inch  boards,  which  are  about  half  the 
'  depth  of  the  rafter,  for  the  sashes  to  rest  and  slide  upon. 
The  top  of  the  rafters  are  covered  with  a  coping  four  inches 
wide,  to  prevent  water  from  enterinff  the  house.  The 
sill  for  the  front  sashes  is  two  inch  plank ;  but  the  front 
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plate  is  made  of  timber,  eight  inches  by  four,  and  has  a  gut- 
ter, to  take  off  the  water  from  the  roof,  grooved  in  it. 

The  dimensions  of  the  roof  sashes  are  as  follows : — Slower 
ones,  nine  feet  by  three  and  a  half ;  upper  ones,  six  by  three 
and  a  half ;  front,  two  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  half.  The 
glass  made  use  of  is  seven  inches  by  five  ;  five  rows  of  lights 
in  each  sash.  The  laps  are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  but 
this  may  be  varied  at  the  option  of  the  builder,  either  more  or 
less  ;  they  should  be  well  fitted,  and  the  work  done  thorough- 
ly by  a  first  rate  glazier,  or  much  cold  will  blow  in  through 
our  long  winter  nights,  and  cause  the  consumption  of  much 
more  fuel.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  crowning  part  of 
the  glass  is  put  downwards,  that  the  water  may  be  carried 
off  in  the  centre  of  the  lights,  and  not  be  allowed  to  get  un- 
der the  putty.  The  door  which  opens  into  the  green-house 
is  two  feet  seven  inches  wide  and  six  feet  high.  The  walk 
is  two  feet  six  inches  wide  ;  twelve  inches  in  the  centre  be- 
ing lattice  work,  which,  besides  the  advantages  before  men- 
tioned, has  an  exceedingly  neat  appearance.  The  front 
stage  is  four  ieet  two  inches  wide,  and  contains  twelve 
shelves  ;  the  highest  being  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  level 
of  the  walk.  This  will  hold  many  plants  ;  over  the  hot  wa- 
ter pipes,  which  run  close  to  the  wall,  is  a  shelf  eight  inches 
wide,  and  made  on  a  level  with  the  sill  of  the  front  sashes. 
The  back  border  is  filled  up  with  coarse  sand,  to  allow  the 
water  to  pass  off  freely  ;  on  this  are  placed  all  the  large  and 
fine  specimens  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  their  appearance 
is  highly  beautiful,  and  the  effect  much  more  striking,  es- 
pecidly  upon  entering  the  door,  than  when  they  are  set  up- 
on stages.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  very  tall,  the  pots 
should  be  sunk  in  the  border.  On  the  back  wall  is  a  trellis, 
as  seen  in  the  section,  on  which  may  be  trained  any  climb- 
ing plants,  such  as  passifloras  of  different  species  and 
varieties,  Multiflora  roses,  Lophospermum,  &c.  Over 
the  furnace  and  boiler  a  small  stage  is  built,  on  which 
are  kept  the  C&ctesB,  Crassul&ceee,  and  other  of  the  tribes 
which  like  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  and  which,  in 
green-houses  in  general,  scarcely  retain  their  life  through 
5ie  winter.  This  stage  may  be  of  any  shape,  but  in  this 
house  it  is  made  with  a  square  back  to  fit  in  close  ;  the 
front  forming  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  which  looks  extremely  neat, 
and  covers  the  brick  work. 

The  end  shed  is  built  of  common  boards  the  back  being 
filled  with  tan  in  the  same  manner  as  the  back  and  ends 
of  the  house.  The  roof  is  not  carried  up  quite  so  high  as 
that  of  the  house,  but  is  of  the  same  pitch,  front  and  back. 
In  front  of  the  furnace  door  is  a  pit,  four  feet  square,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  easy  introduction  of  fuel,  &c.;  across  the  opposite 
end  of  the  shed  is  a  bench  for  potting  plants  ;  underneath  is 
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placed  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  generally  used  for  the 
purpose. 

These  are  the  particulars  as  respects  the  building  of  the 
house,  as  taken  from  exact  measurement,  and  drawn  to  a 
scale  in  the  above  plans.  The  expense  of  erecting  the  same 
will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  article.  The  next  and 
most  important  thing  is  the  method  of  heating  by  hot  water; 
and,  as  we  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood,  we  have  had 
engravings  made,  which  we  shall  here  present ;  and  from 
them,  with  the  annexed  description,  we  believe  any  person 
can  have  a  similar  apparatus  constructed. 

The  size  of  the  furnace,  or  head  of  the  flue  (figs.  S  and  4), 
has  been  previously  given.  It  is  built  of  eight  inch  brick 
work;  on  the  side  next  the  walk  and  the  back  towards  the  bor- 
der is  a  hot  air  chamber,  five 
inches  wide.  All  the  heat 
is  thus  saved  and  conduct- 
ed into  the  house  through 
an  aperture  (o),  on  the 
surface,  at  the  back.  The 
cool  air  drawing  in  at  a 
similar  aperture  (b)  open- 
ing into  the  shed,  and  be- 
coming heated  as  it  passes 
out  at  the  former  one  (a). 
This  chamber  is  formed  by 
merely  building  up  one 
course  of  brick  on  two 
sides  of  the  furnace,  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches,  and  covering  the  cavity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apertures.      The  doors  (c  c)   are  those 

used  for  common  boilers.  The 
ffrate  (/)  is  moveable,  being 
bars  of  inch  iron  resting  on  a 
cross  bar  in  front,  and  upon  the 
brick  work  at  the  back,  as  seen 
in  the  side  section  (fig.  4). 

The  flue  (g)  is  built  like  any 

common  one,  and  connects  with 

the  side  of  the  furnace.    The 

boiler    (k)    is   sixteen    inches 

wide,  twenty  inches  long,  and 

fifteen  deep,  measuring  from 

the  under  side  of  the  nm,  and 

contains  about  sixteen  gallons 

of  water.    The  pipes  (i  i)  are  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 

both  them,  the  boiler  and  the  reservoir,  are  made  of  copper. 

The  reservoir,  which  is  only  shown  in  the  section  of  the 
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house  (Jig.  1,  e),  is  twelve  inches  wide,  twenty-four  long 
and  eighteen  deep,  the  pipes  being  fitted  to  it  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  into  the  boiler.  The  height  of  the  wa- 
ter is  represented  by  the  light  lines  in  the  plans  ;  it  should 
never  be  filled  to  within,  at  least,  half  an  inch  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  upper  pipe.  The  furnace  around  the  fire  {k) 
should  be  built  with  &re  brick,  as  the  heat  is  so  intense  as 
soon  to  destroy  common  masonry. 

Over  the  furnace,  in  the  end  of  the  green-house,  is  left 
an  open  place,  about  two  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide,  to  ad- 
mit of  easy  access  to  the  boiler,  from  the  shed,  without  en- 
tering the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  water  into  the 
boiler,  whenever  occasion  requires.  This  place  is  made  close, 
when  not  wanted  open,  by  a  door  of  just  the  size,  which 
opens  into  the  shed  by  hinges  on  the  door  side,  and  is  fas- 
tened open  by  a  hook.  This  is  generally  kept  closed  ;  but,  if 
the  ffreen-house  is  too  warm,  air  may  be  easily  admitted  by 
leaving  it  open.  The  grate  is  cleared  of  all  ashes  by  draw- 
ing out  the  single  bars,  when  it  falls  through,  and  the  bars 
returned  to  their  places. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  small ;  anthracite  or  hard 
coal  is  used.  The  fire,  in  common  winter  weather  (Therm.  16"* 
to  24"*) ,  is  lighted  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
about  a  peck  of  coal  put  into  the  furnace ;  this  lasts  until 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  a  half  peck  more  is 
added.  In  very  severe  weather  the  consumption  is  greater, 
a  peck,  instead  of  half  a  peck,  being  required  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil,  as  steam  would  be 
generated,  and  the  water  wasted.  If  a  very  hot  fire  is  kept 
under  the  boiler,  it  will  require  to  have  water  added  more 
frequently.  When  there  has  not  been  any  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace for  several  days,  and  it  is  apprehended  the  night  will 
be  intensely  cold,  it  should  be  lighted  earlier  than  four 
o'clock.  In  general,  however,  the  fire  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  as  long  as  there  is  any  heat  wanted.  The  water 
will  then  retain  its  warmth,  and  less  fuel  be  required  in  the 
end,  as  the  furnace  will  only  need  occasional  replenishing. 
The  atmosphere  almost  invariably  is  found  the  same  in  the 
morning  as  it  was  left  the  previous  evening,  not  varying  in 
the  greatest,  more  than  two  or  three  degrees.  The  usual 
temperature  at  which  it  is  kept  is  from  42''  to  45"*.  The 
front  sashes  have  shutters,  which  we  believe,  has  not  been 
mentioned  above,in  describing  the  house ;  these  are  extreme* 
ly  useful ;  and  if  there  were  shutters  also  to  slide  over  the 
lower  roof  sashes,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  fuel. 

The  expense  of  building  this  green-house  cannot  be  exact- 
ly given ;  but  the  actual  cost  wfil  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
of  the  following  items. 
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For  the  erection  of  frame  complete,  board- 
ing, tan  for  filling  up,  and  making  roof  and 
front  sashes     .        .        .        .        .        .  $250  00 

600  feet  of  crown  fflass,  1  by  6 — $9    .        .       45  00 
Glazing  roof  and  front  sashes,     .         .        .       SO  00 
Building  frame  of  end  shed,,  filling  back  with 
tan,  curb  in  front  of  furnace,  benches  for 

potting,  &c 30  00 

Painting  house  inside,  walls,  trellis,  walk, 

&c 16  67 

Painting  and  drawing  sashes       .        .        ,         5  00 


376  67 


The  following  items  are  for  inside  work. 

Erecting  stage,  fitting  up  shelves  in  front, 
trellis  on  the  back  wall,  curb  to  back  bor- 
der and  other  work  .        .        .        .       80  00 

Lattice  work  for  centre  walk       .  .       15  00 


45  00 


Expense  of  heating  the  house. 

Building  furnace,  flue,  chimney,  and  stand 
for  reservoir  (3000  brick  used)  .        .38  00 

Furnace  and  ash-hole  doors  and  grate        .         5  00 

Copper  boiler  and  reservoir,  weighing  70  lbs. 
at  40  cents  the  lb.  ....       28  00 

70  feet  of  four  inch  copper  pipe  (1  lb.  to  the 
foot),  making  and  fitting  up,  at  50  cents 
per  foot  (or  lb.) 28  00 


99  00 

$520  67 

This  amount,  Mr.  Sweetser  states,  will  not  vary  but  a  few 
dollars  from  the  actual  cost ;  it  will  not  exceed  this ;  if  any- 
thing, it  will  fall  short.  At  another  opportunity,  we  hope  to 
present  our  readers  with  some  facts  relative  to  the  tempera- 
ture, the  consumption  of  fuel,  &c.,  throughout  the  winter. 
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Art.  II.     DticripHw  Notice  of  the    Osage   Orange   {Maclura 
aurarOiaca).     By  T.  S.  P. 

Tbb  foHowing  extract  respecting  the  Madura,  is  from 
Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants  ;  ^^  A  spreading  deciduous 
tree,  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  yellow  axillary 
berry,  the  size  of  an  orange,  nearly  as  succulent,  and  said 
to  be  as  a^eeable  when  fully  ripe." 

The  fruit  is  beautiful  and  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  disa- 
greeable to  the  taste.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  compound 
berry,  or  berry-like  aggregate,  growing  on  very  short  pe- 
duncles, and  attaining,  at  maturity,  a  considerable  size.  It  is 
gobular  in  its  form,  with  a  warty  surface  ;  of  a  pale  yel- 
w  cast,  and  rather  fragrant  than  otherwise.  A  tree  grow- 
ing in  my  garden,  yielded  this  year  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  many  of  which  weighed  eighteen  or  nineteen  ounces. 

The  berries  are  formed  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
when  they  are  as  large  as  sycamore  buttons,  which,  in  that 
state,  they  exceedingly  resemble,  the  pistillate  organs  be- 
come fully  developed.  These  organs  are  filiform,  like  the  silk 
of  the  Indian  com,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  numer- 
ous. The  seeds,  however,  are  generally  abortive,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  partial  fructification  by  the  pollen  of  the 
fitaminate  plant. 

The  branches  of  the  tree  are  armed  with  a  number  of  rigid 
spines, — a  circumstance  which  has  induced  many  persons  to 
suppose  it  may  be  advantageously  used  for  hedges.  It  is 
extremely  hardy,  flourishes  in  almost  any  tolerably  fertile 
soil  ;  and  with  sufficient  clipping,  it  is  highly  probable  it  may 
become  valuable  for  that  purpose.  It  would  certainly  be 
very  ornamental. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Macliira  miffht  be  use- 
fully employed  in  the  arts.  The  whole  tree,  induding  the 
fruit,  abounds  in  a  thick  milky  fluid,  which  might  doubtless 
be  converted  into  caoutchouc,  as  it  readily  assumes  a  viscid 
and  elastic  consistence  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Thisgum, 
however,  is  obtained  in  such  immense  quantities  from  South 
America,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  it  may  not  be  profita- 
ble to  cultivate  any  of  our  plants  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing it-  Yours,  T.  S.  P. 
Beaoeriamj  Virginia^  Acw.,  1835. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  noticed  this  plant  in  our  last  (I,  p.  4^)» 
■tatiog  that  a  memoir  had  been  presented  to  the  French  insutute,  id 
which  it  was  asserted  that  it  would  be  a  cood  substitute  for  the  Jtfdrufls 
aaltieadlis,  the  foliage  of  which  is  so  celebrated  for  food  for  the  silk- 
worm.    By  the  above  ezeeUent  communication,  from  our  correspondent^ 
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it  will  be  perceir«d  that  it  may  yet  become  very  useful  in  other  respects, 
and  may  be  extensively  employed  in  various  arts.  It  is  a  treOj  as  yet, 
but  little  known,  iind  having  a  very  limited  cultivation.  We  are  not 
certain,  but  we  tbiok  there  are  few,  if  any  (except  at  some  of  the 
nurseries)  this  side 'of  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Nuttall, 
the  first  discoverer  a>nfl  nainer  of  the  plant  (Oenera,  ^c,  of  North  Jimer- 
iettn  PUmtSj  11,  p.  32;1,  1818^.  It  is  a  beautiful  growing  tree,  and  when 
loaded  with  its  golden  fruit,  it  presents  a  most  magnificent  object.  When 
we  first  saw  it,  in  the  fall  of  1831 ,  at  the  Messrs.  Landreth's,  we  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  its  appearance;  it  was  then  full  of  fruit,  but  they 
had  not  begun  to  assume  their  yellow  tinge,  which  they  do  not,  in  the 
Middle  States,  except  in  extremely  favorable  seasons. 

Much  has  been  said  in  respect  to  it,  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  particu* 
larly  in  regard  to  that  very  important  question,  whether  it  is  a  moncecious 
or  a  dicecious  plant ;  that  is,  whether  the  staminate  (male)  and  pistil- 
late (female)  blossoms  are  produced  in  distinct  flowers  on  the  same 
plant;  or,  whether  the  staminate  blossoms  are  produced  entirely  on  one 

?lant,  and  the  pistillate  ones  on  another.  In  Loudon's  Ena^etopedia  of 
^lants^ quoted  above  by  our  correspondent,  it  is  reiristered  in  MonceVia 
Tetr&udria  Lindley;  and  in  the  Introdttction  to  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany,  by  the  latter  author,  Artoc&rpese,  to  which  order  it  is  referred, 
is  defined  as  containing  "  flowers  monoecious."  But  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his, 
Oenera,  4*c.,  has  plac^  it  in  Dics^cia  Tetrandria.  From  all  the  informa- 
tion, however,  which  has  been  collected  together,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Nuttall  was  incorrect.  J.  D.,  in  Loudon's  Magazine  for  June,  in  a  pa- 
per on  dioecious  plants,  asks  the  following  question:  "  Are  the  sexes  of 
Machira  aurantlaca  dicecious,  or  monoecious  .^"  and  then  adduces  proof 
to  the  latter.  Further  information  is  yet  wanted,  and  if  any  of  our 
friends,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  tree,  and  have  examined  the 
flowers,  can  communicate  anything  which  will  throw  more  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it.  Through  our  Maga- 
zine it  will  reach  those  who  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  such  facts  as 
will  tend  to  settle  this  important  question.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  monoecious  plants.  In  the  above  communication, 
mention  is  made  of  but  one  tree,  and  this  has  borne  fruit,  which  it  would 
not  have  done,  had  it  been  dioecious.  In  the  Messrs.  Landreth's  nursery 
we  saw  but  one  tree,  and  this  a  large  specimen  full  of  fruit,  standing  iso- 
lated from  any  other  tree  whatever.  The  Messrs.  Prince  have  stated, 
iOord.  Mag.  II,  p.  850,)  that  the  <<  male  plant  is  [1836]  not  only  not  io 
•urope,  but  not  in  any  botanic  establishment  in  this  country,  except  our 
own."  This  we  infer  must  have  been  an  error  caused  by  supposing  the 
plants  were  dioecious,  they  not  having,  probably,  at  that  time,  produced 
fruit    It  has  not  yet  fruited  in  England. 

All  the  Artoc&rpefle  to  which  this  belongs,  abound  in  a  milky  fluid,  in 
most  of  the  genera,  resembling  caoutchouc.  In  this  order  is  placed  the 
Upas  tree  of  Java,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  whicn  contains 
the  most  deadly  poison.  In  it  also  are  fouud  those  harmless  plants,  the 
mulberry  and  the  fig,  the  latter  so  well  known  as  an  article  of 
luxury.  It  is  one  of  the  singular  instances  in  which  deleterious  and 
wholesome  plants  are  found  in  the  same  order.  We  think  it  vcnr  proba- 
ble that,  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  Jtf6rus,  it  will  be  found  a  good 
substitute  where  that  cannot  be  grown.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  Middle  States  ;  but  whether  it  will  stand  our  north- 
em  winters  we  are  not  certain,  as  we  do  not  know  of  any  trees  in  this 
auarter.  It  should,  however,  be  introduced,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
lan  for  ornament,  into  every  garden  where  handsome  and  showy  in- 
digenous trees  and  shrubs  are  collected  together.  Loaded  with  fhtit 
■omewhat  resembling  an  orange,  the  eflTect  of  a  few  trees,  planted  either 
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in  the  pleasure-ground  or  garden,  would  be  very  imposing.  Unpalata- 
ble as  the  fruit  U^  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  being  touched  ;  whiU 
any  of  our  fine  fruit  trees,  in  the  same  situation,  might  be  subject  ta 
continual  depredations. — Conds. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Management  of  Plants  in  Rooms.  By  Rob- 
EBT  MuRRAT,  Oardeoer  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.» 
Waltham. 

Gentlemen, 

Amidst  the  rigors  of  stern  winter,  how  delightful  it  is  to 
exhale  the  balmy  odors  of  a  few  select  plants  ;  even  the 
lovely  blush  of  the  expanded  rose,  when  the  Ivhole  face  of 
nature  is  clad  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  might  entice  the  most 
careless  admirers  of  Flora  to  supply  their  parlors  with  these 
deiifirhtful  harbingers  of  pleasure  through  the  winter  months. 
But  in  all  the  numbers  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  have 
never  observed  any  hints  on  the  management  of  green- 
house  plants  kept  in  rooms  or  parlors.  In  order  to  supply 
this  de&ciency,  I  have,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  en- 
deavored to  give  a  few  remarks,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
unimportant.  You  are  aware  that  it  would  require  too  much  , 
room  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail,  and  enumerate  a  great ' 
Dumber  of  species  and  varieties,  with  the  modes  of  propa- 

Etion ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  those 
ids  most  generally  grown  in  such  situations. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  treat  on  the  proper  soils,  and  the 
potting  or  shifting  of  the  plants  ; — secondly,  how  to  arrange 
the  plants  on  the  stages  or  in  the  windows  ; — thirdly,  on  the 
watering  of  the  plants  ; — fourthly  and  lastly,  how  to  destroy 
insects  that  may  annoy  them. 

I  shall  now  begin  by  considering  the  plants  procured  from 
a  friend,  or  purchased  from  the  nurseryman  or  seedsman, 
and  take  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  soils  and  pot- 
ting. I  may  here  merely  mention  that  all  the  soft  wooded 
kinds  will  do  very  well  in  a  good  rich  loam  with  a  quantity 
of  vegetable  mould  or  decayed  tree  leaves  (I  would  strong- 
ly recommend  that  a  quantity  of  vegetable  mould  be  kept  in 
store,  as  it  will  suit  almost  every  variety  of  plant);  the 
same  may  be  said  of  myrtles,  oranges,  lemons,  Mcuba  ja- 
p6nica,  Ferb^na  tryphylla  [.ffl6ysia  citrioddra],  &.C.,  but  not 
quite  so  light ;  the  most  part  of  the  shrubby,  or  hardwood- 
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od  kinds,  such  as  ericas  or  heaths,  diosmas,  &c.,  like  a  peat 
^il,  with  a  good  quantity  of  white  sand  well  mixed  ;  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  an  old  oak  wood 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  There  are  some  persons 
that  think  there  is  a  stated  time  for  potting  or  shifting  plants. 
This  is  an  error.  There  never  ought  to  be  any  particular 
time  ;  it  ought  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  state  of  health 
and  growth.  Some  plants  may  require  shifting  twice  or 
thrice  a  year  ;  others  but  once  ;  the  best  way  to  ascertain 
whether  a  plant  should  be  shifted,  is  to  turn  it  carefully 
out  of  the  pot,  and  examine  if  the  roots  are  matted  about  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  ball,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  the  plants 
evidently  require  fresh  potting.  But  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  put  plants  into  pots  or  tubs  larger  than  those  they  were 
taken  from  ;  if  that  were  always  done,  they  would  soon  get 
out  of  all  bounds.  The  ball  may,  with  propriety,  be  reduced, 
perhaps,  to  half  or  third  its  former  bulk.  In  preparing  pots,  be 
sure  to  put  a  handful  of  potshreds,  or  bricks  broken  up  small, 
in  the  bottom  of  each  ;  then  put  as  much  soil  as  will 
raise  the  surface  of  the  ball  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
brim  ;  then  place  the  plant  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  with 
a  small  wedge-shaped  stick,  fill  in  the  soil  between  the  ball 
and  the  sides  of  the  pot,  being  careful  that  no  cavity  is  left; 
the  soil  should  be  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  brim  of 
a  middle  sized  pot ;  if  a  very  large  pot,  an  inch  should  be 
left  for  water ;  by  no  means  heap  the  pot  with  soil,  as  is  too 
often  done,  especially  by  the  ladies.  After  the  plants  are 
potted,  they  should  have  a  gentle  watering,  and  be  kept 
from  the  mid-day  sun  for  two  or  three  days. 

Arranging  the  plants  an  the  stages  or  in  the  mndows. — When  a 
table  is  allotted  for  the  plants,  let  it  be  placed  as  near  the 
window  ^s  possible ;  place  the  smallest  ones  next  to  the 
glass,  and  so  on  with  the  second  and  third  sizes,  finishing 
with  the  tallest  back,  so  that  they  may  all  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  sun  and  air  ; — ^by  no  means  place  them  the-  re- 
verse of  the  mode  just  mentioned.  But  some  of  your  fair 
readers  may  observe,  that  the  beauty  of  the  plants  will  be 
bidden  from  their  visiters,  especially  those  who  prefer  show 
to  the  health  of  their  plants.  .  This  inconvenience  may  be 
avoided  by  having  small  stages  made  to  fit  the  windows, 
placing  them  on  castors,  that  they  may  be  turned  so  as  to 
view  the  plants,  or  drawn  back  in  a  very  hot  sunshine.  I 
should  think  there  would  be  no  lover  of  plants  but  would  go 
to  a  trifling  expense  in  order  to  have  them  look  well.  Ob- 
serve to  give  air  every  day,  except  in  very  severe  frosts. 

The  watering  of  the  plants. — The  following  question  has  been 
often  put  to  me^ — How  often  should  plants  be  watered  ?  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  I  would  observe,  that  there  never  ought 
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to  be  any  stated  time,  but  when  they  are  in  want  of  it ;  and 
that  want  they  will  generally  make  known  themselves,  by 
the  drooping  of  their  leaves ;  in  hot  weather,  they  should  be 
looked  over  at  least  once,  if  not  twice,  a  day,  and  at  these 
times,  onPy  to  water  those  that  are  in  want  of  it.  I  am  of 
the  belief,  that  one  half  of  parlor  plants  are  killed  or  sickened 
either  by  withholding  water,  or  making  too  frequent  use  of  it; 
by  the  former,  the  plants  will  soon  begin  to  lose  their  leaves, 
and  by  the  latter,  the  soil  will  be  kept  saturated,  and  the  roots 
become  rotten,  which  must  cause  the  death  of  the  plants. 
There  is  another  evil,  practised  by  the  ladies,  which  I  will 
mention  ;  that  is,  having  the  plants  in  saucers,  and  water- 
ing them  at  the  roots ;  tnis  is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deprecated.  The  water  ought  always  to  be  poured 
on  the  surface,  so  that  the  fibres  may  be  all  equally  refreshed. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  who  will  not  asree 
with  me  in  deprecating  the  use  of  saucers,  on  account  of  the 
carpet  and  furniture  ;  but  let  me  observe  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection  to  the  use  of  saucers,  provided  they  do  not  allow  wa- 
ter  to  stand  in  them.  Such  plants,  however,  as  the  .ifga^ 
p4nthu8  umbelliitus  and  C4tla  eBthi6pica,  &c.,  can  never  be 
injured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  benefited  by  standing 
in  water ;  and,  at  times,  let  the  plants  be  taken  out  of  doors 
and  sprinkled  over  head,  which  greatly  refreshes  them,  and 
takes  the  dust  from  the  leaves.  If  any  of  the  C&cte®  tribe 
are  kept  through  the  winter,  they  should  not  be  watered  ; 
but  after  they  begin  to  show  their  flower  buds,  they  should 
have  a  very  liberal  supply;  on  no  account  keep  them  always 
damp. 

Dteirouing  inteeti  that  annoy  plants, — ^The  chief  enemy  is  the 
green  dy,  which  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  placing  the 
plants  in  a  close  room  and  fumigating  them  with  tobacco 
smoke.  Let  the  room  be  well  filled  with  smoke  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  their  death  will  be  the  result.  Myrtles, 
oranges,  &c.,  are  infected  with  a  brown  ^caly  insect,  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  tobacco  smoke.  They  must  be 
washed,  leaf  by  leaf,  with  a  piece  of  -sponge,  clipped  in  a 
mixture  of  soap  and  water,  impregnated  with  a  little  tobac- 
co.   The  whole  should  be  well  mixed,  and  used  a  little 

The  sboTe  communieation  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the 
notiee  of  those  of  our  readers  who  cultiTate  plants  in  rooms,  more  pai^ 
ticiilarlv  to  our  fair  friends,  who  are  desirous  of  preserving  their  plants 
in  gooa  health.  We  hope  Mr.  Murray  will  contmue  his  remarks,  and 
treat  more  minutely  on  several  of  the  species  and  varieties  which  flour-* 
ish  brat  in  such  situations. — Conds, 
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Art.  IV .     Beautiful  Plants gromng  wild  in  the  Vicinity  of  BoHon. 
By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 

(Continued  from  Vol,  /,  page  468.) 
All  these  plants  are  perennial,  unless  intimation  is  given  to  the  contrary. 

Vibla  acuta  Acute  petaled  Violet.  This  is  our  small- 
est native  species.  It  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its 
acute  petals,  and  the  great  length  of  its  linear  bractes. 
Stemless.  Root  creeping.  Leaves  sniooth,  ovate*lance* 
formed,  with  stems  nearly  winged.  Flowers  white.  Petals 
oval,  remarkably  flat  and  acute,  the  odd  one  being  widened 
at  top,  and  streaked  with  purple  at  base. — ^Moderately  moist 
soil. — Cambridge. — May,  June. 

Viilafalmdta  Palmate  Violet.  Stemless.  Root  denticu- 
late, as  if  small  teeth  were  strung  together.  Leaves  pur 
bescent,  veiny,  heart-shaped,  hand-formed  [with  spreading 
fingers],  or  halbert-lobed,  the  lobes  being  indented,  and  the 
middle  one  much  the  largest.  Flowers  middle  sized,  fine 
purple,  the  two  lateral  petals  having  glandular  beards. — Low 
grounds. — May. 

Vibla  peddta  Pedate  Violet.  Stemless.  Root  abrupt,  as 
if  bitten  off.  The  leaf  is  shaped  like  a  bird's  foot,  having  a 
central  sedgment  or  leaf  which  is  simple,  and  two  lateral 
ones,  which  are  compound.  Flowers  large.  Petals  pale  pur^ 
ple,  white  or  yellowish  at  the  base,  none  of  them  either 
bearded  or  streaked. — Rocky  hills,  and  dry  woods. — May, 
June. 

Fidla  eagittita  Arrow-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Leaves 
smooth,  oblong,  or  ovate,  heart-arrow-shaped,  gashed  at  the 
base,  bluntly  serrate  or  saw-toothed,  the  lower  teeth  large, 
divergent,  and  giving  the  leaf  a  halberd  appearance.  Flow- 
ers inverted,  middle  sized,  with  dark  purple  petals,  white  at 
base,  stronffly  bearded. — Cambridge. — May,  June. 

Vidh  ovata  Spade-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Leaves 
hairy,  or  woolly,  on  both  sides,  crenate  or  scolloped  on  the 
edges,  ovate,  or  shaped  like  the  spade  on  a  card,  and  some- 
times cut  at  the  base  like  the  arrow-leaved  violet;  leaf  stems 
margined  or  winded.  Flowers  middle  sized,  pale  purple, 
very  numerous.— Dry  hills. — April,  May. 

Vtdla  cuc%dldta  Hood-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Leaves 
strongly  heart-shaped,  somewhat  kidney-formed,  indented 
on  the  margin,  rolled  in  at  the  base,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
hood-like  appearance.  The  leaves  are  commonly  much 
shorter  than  their  stems.  Flowers  large,  purple,  the  lateral 
petals  stiffly  bearded.  This  is  the  most  common  violet  of 
our  wet  meadows  and  low  grounds. — ^May. 
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Fidia  dibiUs  Spreading  Violet.  Stem  weak,  angular, 
branching  below.  Leaves  renifortn-cordate  [or  kidney- 
shaped  and  heart-shaped  combined],  upper  ones  indented  on 
the  rim,  and  ending  in  a  sharpish  point.  Flowers  pale  pur- 
pie,  small,  with  stems  longer  than  those  of  the  leaves  ;  the 
two  lateral  petals  bearded  inside. — Concord  turnpike,  Cam- 
bridge.— June. 

Ftdla  pubiscens  Yellow  Violet.  Stem  erect,  leafy  towards 
the  top,  and  having  long  soft  hairs.  Leaves  broad,  heart- 
shaped,  indented  on  the  margin.  Petals  yellow,  streaked 
with  dark  purple. — Dry  stony  woods. — Found  at  Newton ; 
likewise  on  the  Concord  turnpike,  Cambridge. — June. 

Dr.  Eaton  says,  that  Fidla  piAiscens  varies  much  in  height 
— ^usually  from  six  to  eight  inches  ;  but  that  he  has  found  it 
twenty  inches  high  ;  and  that  Dr.  Solon  Smith  showed  him 
a  specimen  four  feet  high,  which  he  found  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Professor  Nuttall  informs  us  that,  excepting  the  Vidla  can* 
edloTj  all  the  North  American  species  of  violets,  after  their 
blossoming  season  is  over,  produce  flowers  toUhotU  petals^ 
through  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

^^  According  to  Lightfoot,  the  Highland  ladies  of  former 
times  used  the  violet  as  a  cosmetic,  the  old  Gaelic  receipt 
being,  ^  Anoint  thy  face  with  goats'  milk  in  which  violets 
have  been  infused,  and  there  is  not  a  young  prince  upon 
earth  who  will  not  be  charmed  with  thy  beauty.' " 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Andromeda. 
JindT&mtia  polyfdKa  Water  Andromeda.  A  most  delicate 
shrub,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  leavesare 
slender,  lance-formed,  very  short  stemmed,  smooth  and 
veined  above,  convex,  rolled  outward  at  the  margin  ;  of  an 
cvei^een  aspect,  a  fine  bluish,  or  glaucous  dark  green  above, 
and  a  pure  bluish  white  beneath.  Calyx  white,  in  five  di- 
visions, tipped  with  red.  Flowers  round,  pitcher-formed, 
five  angled,  pale  flesh-colored ;  on  short,  terminal,  nodding 
stems,  divided,  or  subdivided. — Wet,  mossy  bogs.  Edges  of 
Hammond's  Pond,  east  part  of  Newton. — Blossoms  in  May. 

Aronia.  > 
JMnia  btUrydpium  L.  Pyrus  batrydpium  Wood  Pear,  June 
Berry.  This  plant  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  pear  tree,  which 
it  resembles.  Occasionally,  it  forms  a  small  tree  ;  but  blo9> 
aoms  profusely,  and  bears  fruit,  when  a  yard  or  two  high. 
The  leaves,  when  first  expanded,  are  lanceolate,  and  oovereil 
with  a  silky  down  ;  but  when  mature,  they  are  hairless  on 
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both  sides,  oblong-oval,  sometimes  heart-shaped,  finely  and 
sharply  toothed,  and  have  a  long  acute  point.  Calyx  with 
five  segments,  downy  within.  Petals  five,  grass-formed, 
broadest  towards  the  tip.  Blossoms  white,  growing  on  ra- 
cemes, or  branching  stems,  from  four  to  seven  flowered. 
Fruit  dark  purple,  pear-shaped,  of  the  size  of  a  medium 
cherry  ;  eatable,  resemblingf  the  whortleberry  in  taste,  and 
ripening  in  June. — Woods,  Newton,  Brookline,  &c. — ^May. 

Azalea. 

^zdlea  lappdniea  L.  Rhododindron  lappdnica  Mountain 
Honeysuckle.  A  beautiful,  low,  alpine  shrub,  resembling 
the  rhododendron.  Leaves  evergreen,  leathery,  oblong- 
oval,  standing  disorderly,  roughened  above  with  small  white 
pits,  the  under  surface  paler,  and  dotted  with  black.  Calyx 
and  flower  stems  red,  covered  with  light  green  dands  ;  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  ovate,  eyelashed.  Corolla  deep  purple, 
bell-shaped,  with  four  oblong,  obtuse  divisions.  Flowers 
large,  in  terminal,  and  rather  umbel-shaped  clusters. — High 
mountains  ;  White  mountains,  N.  H.-r— Blossoms  in  July. 

Azalea  nudiflira  L.  Naked  Azalea.  An  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful shrub,  from  two  to  six  feet  hiffh.  Leaves  oblong-lance- 
formed,  nearly  smooth,  green,  of  the  same  color  on  both 
sides,  having  the  margin  fringed  with  parallel  hairs,  and  the 
midrib  bristly  beneath.  Calyx  teeth  short,  somewhat  round- 
ed. Corolla  red,  with  a  tube  longer  than  the  divisions,  and 
stamens  much  protruded.  Flowers  somewhat  naked,  but 
not  viscous  ;  arranged  in  terminal  clusters. 

A  variety,  cocdnea,  has  scarlet  flowers,  and  lanceolate 
leaves.  Another,  rutelans^  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  a  mi- 
nute calyx.  Another  variety,  cameaj  has  pale  red  flowers, 
with  red  bases,  and  a  leafy  calyx.  Another,  alba^  has  white 
flowers,  and  a  medium  calyx.  Another  yet,  papiliondcea^  has 
red  flowers,  with  the  lower  divisions  white,  and  calyx  white. 
And  another,  polyandria^  has  rose-colored  flowers,  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  stamens. — Woods  and  copses ;  Worcester, 
Princeton,  Dougas,  &c. ;  perhaps,  also,  in  or  near  Waltham. 
— ^May  or  June. 

AziUfk  vUedsa  Wild  Honeysuckle,  Swamp  Pink.  A  fine 
flowering  shrub,  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  very  common, 
among  the  brush-wood  in  low  land.  The  small  branches  and 
the  flower  stems  are  more  or  less  bristly.  Leaves  crowded, 
inverted  lance-egg  formed,  acutely  tipped,  smooth  and  green 
on  both  sides,  eyelashed,  hairy  on  the  midrib,  and  nearly 
mthout  indentures  on  the  margin.  Corollas  funnel-shaped, 
varying  in  color,  but  commonly  white;  hairy  and  glutinous  on 
the  outside.  Flowers  sweet,  spicy-scented,  in  terminal,  um- 
bel-like corymbs,  or  flattish  topped  clusters. — ^Wet  woods. — 
Jane,  July. 
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Ceanothus. 

CeanUhfu  americdnus  New  Jersey  Tea.  A  delicate  flow- 
ering shrub,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  a  root  large 
and  red.  Leaves  alternate,  three-nerved,  fine  pure  green, 
pubescent  beneath,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
broad,  tapering  into  a  long  point,  and  finely  notched  on  the 
margin.  From  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  arise  leafless 
branches,  bearing  crowded,  panicled  clusters  of  white  flow- 
ers, on  very  slender,  white  stems.  Calyx  divisions  five,  bent 
between  the  petals.  Petals  five,  hooded  at  their  tops,  and 
supported  on  slender  claws,  which  project,  together  with  the 
stamens,  between  the  divisions  ol  the  calyx.  Around  the 
germ,  is  a  small  circle  of  green.  The  fruit  is  a  dry,  three- 
celled,  blackish,  somewhat  triangular  berry,. Rowing  in  close 
bunches.  The  leaves  have  been  substitutea  for  tea. — Not 
uufrequent  in  woods,  in  dry,  sandy  soil.  Grows  near  Mount 
Auburn. — ^Flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Celastrxts. 

CeUutrtu  tcandens  Waxwork,  Climbing  Staff.  A  strong 
woody  vine,  twining  around  small  trees,  and  sometimes  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  thirty,  or  perhaps  even  fifty  feet.  I 
have  traced  one  of  its  roots  sixty  feet  without  arriving  at 
the  end  ;  although  the  largest  part  of  the  root,  or  of  the 
stem,  was  not  a  half  an  inch  thick.  I  believe  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  two  of  these  vines  to  intertwine,  and  bear  each  other 
up  without  foreign  support.  Leaves  oblong,  notched  in  the 
marsrin,  long-pointed.  Flowers  greenish  white,  minute,  in 
small  clusters  with  branching  stems,  growing  on  the  ends  of 
young  shoots.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  inclosed  in  a  round,  three- 
valved  capsule,  as  a  walnut  is  inclosed  in  the  hull.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  valves  or  hulls  turn  backward,  without 
falling  ofl*,  and  disclose  a  berry  of  a  deep  scarlet,  finely  contrast* 
ed  with  the  lighter  scarlet  of  the  valves  ;  the  whole  appear* 
ing  like  a  flower  of  waxwork. — Woods,  thickets,  &c.— June. 

CCPHALANTHUS. 

Cephal&nthw  occidentilis  Button  Bush.  A  frequent  orna- 
ment of  water  sides,  where  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  five 
or  six  feet.  Leaves  tough,  egg-shaped,  pointed,  not  indent- 
ed on  the  margin,  and  standing  either  opposite,  or  in  threes. 
Flowers  sweet  scented,  white,  crowded  into  globular  heads, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  appearing,  at  a  distant  view, 
like  the  balls  of  the  plane  or  button-wood  tree.  "  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  shrub  on  elevated  fi(Tound,  often  indicates 
the  presence  of  springs  of  water." — Swamps,  &c.-^uly. 

Yours, 

Watertowny  Sept.  9th,  18S5.  E.  B.  Keitrick. 

(  To  be  eontinued.) 
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Art.  v.  Obeervatiane  on  the  Camilliaj  and  its  Varietiee^  vfith 
sotne  Account  of  its  Introduction  into  Great  Britain  and  thi$ 
Country.     By  M.  P.  Wilder.  ' 

(Continued  from  Vol.  I,  p.  138.) 

Varieties  of  the  Camellia  Jap6nica. 

I.  Camellia  jap6nica  &lba  simplici. 
Single  Whitfi  Camellia. 
This'  camellia  is  of  strong,  robust  growth ;  the  foliage 
large,  and  more  deeply  veined  than  almost  any  other  varie- 
ty ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  the  formation 
like  the  single  red.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best,  either  to 
produce  seed,  or  to  cross  other  kinds  with.  Of  its  origin, 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth  remark:  "Some  persons  are 
of  opinion  that  it  was  imported  from  China,  bat  we  believe 
it  now  more  generally  known  to  have  been  raised  from  seed 
of  the  double  stripe,  by  Mr.  Rollison,  of  the  Tooting 
Nursery." 

t.  Camellia  jap6nica  riibra  semi-di!iplex. 
Semi'double  Red  Camellia. 
This  has  a  flower  similar  to  the  single  red,  except  that  it 
has  two  or  more  rows  of  guard  petals. 

3.  Camellia  jap6nica  &]ba  semi-duplex.     Chandler  ^  Booth. 

PalmerU  semi-double  White  Camellia. 
The  habit  and  foliage  of  this  plant  is  said  to  resemble  the 
pompone  and  pceony  flowered  ;  the  flowers  are  larg'e,  meas- 
uring four  to  four  and  a  half  inches,  furnished  with  two  or 
three  rows  of  exterior  petals  of  a  delicate  white  color,  and 
filled  in  the  centre  with  a  crowded  colunm  of  stamina.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Chinese  variety,  and  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  1822.  It  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  our  col- 
lections. 

4.  Camellia  jap6nica  fl6re  pUno  &lba. 

Double  White  Camellia. 
Bourbon  Camellia. 
This  splendid  variety  was  imported  from  China  into  Eng- 
land in  1792,  and  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  the  most 
generally  admired  of  all  the  camellias.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pure  snowy  white,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  regularly  formed ;  the  petals  being 
arranged  one  over  the  other,  in  the  mostregular  order  to  the 
very  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  come  into  flower  in 
cultivation,  and  a  large  plant  will  continue  to  bloom  for  four 
or  five  months. 
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5.  Cam^Hui  jap6nica  variegita.  Loddiges*  Botanical  Cabimt. 
Double  Striped  Camellia, 
This  old,  but  deservedly  esteemed  variety  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  with  the  double  white. 
It  is  of  robust  habit,  flowers  early  and  abundantly,  and  will 
sometimes  produce  seed.  The  Sowers  are  of  a  fine  rose 
color,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  striped  or 
blotched  with  white  ;  like  all  the  variegated  kinds,  it  is  apt 
to  sport,  and  will  occasionally  show  a  plain  red  flower.  It  is 
said  by  experienced  cultivators,  that  this  variety  is  degen- 
erating, and  from  my  own  observation,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion. 

6.  Camellia  jap6nica  rubra  plena.  Loddiges*  Botanical  Cabinet. 

GrevUle's  Red, 
Double  Red  Camellia. 
This  camellia  was  imported  from  China  in  1794,  and  of 
which  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth  observe :  ^^  Some  confu- 
sion exists  in  regard  to  this  variety,  from  its  being  cultivated 
in  many  collections  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Red^  and 
ChrevilleU  Red^  both  being  considered  distinct  varieties  ;  but 
aAer  having  compared  plants  with  these  names  that  were 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  we  are  satisfied  there  is  no 
difference  whatever  between  them,  their  flowers  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  every  respect.   The  flowers  are  from  three  , 
to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  crimson  red  col- 
or, and  resemble  the  flower  of  a  large  double  hibiscus." 

7.  Camellia  japonica  incarn&ta.     Loddiges^  Botanical  Cabinet. 

Buff  or  Hume's  Blush. 

Lady  Hume's  Blush. 
This  charming  variety  was  imported  into  England  in  1806, 
by  Lady  Hume,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  plant  is  of  a 
slender  and  straggling  growth  ;  the  flowers  of  a  clear  flesh- 
color  ;  the  petals  regularly  arranged  over  each  other,  after 
the  manner  of  the  double  white,  and  somewhat  recurved. 
The  formation  of  this  flower  is,  in  some  instances,  so  regu- 
lar, that  its  appearance  is  hexangular,  and  has,  on  that  ao- 
count,  been  taken  for  C.  hexangularis  ;  the  true  hexangu- 
laris  is,  however^  not  a  white,  but  a  red  flower,  and  is  sup- 
posed to.be  either  myrtifolia,  or  a  variety  thereof  In  the 
Camellias  de  Bolwiiler  there  is  a  drawing  of  C.  incarnit- 
ta,  and  another  variety  called  rdsea  flav^scens,  and  from 
a  comparison  of  the  plants  and  foliage,  I  cannot  doubt  their 
being  one  and  the  same,  although  flav^scens  is  described  as  a 
wbite-clear-yellow  and  rose,  completely  full,  and  incarnita  is 
a  clear  flesh-color,  and  hexagonal.  I  have  imported  these 
varieties  from  Prance,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  them,  and 
will  cooununicate  it,  should  they  not  turn  out  synonymous. 
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8.  Cam^Uui  jap6nica  Pompima.    Botanical  Regiiter. 

Kew  BlxAsh,  Curtis's  Monograph. 
Ladies^  Head  Dress  Camellia  of  the  French. 
About  this  variety  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion; 
some  contending  that  it  is  as  distinct  as  any  in  cultivation, 
always  bearing  a  white  flower;  others,  that  it  produces  the 
red,  white,  and  blush,  pceony  flowered  on  the  same  plant. 
Of  the  former  opinion,  are  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth,  and 
of  the  latter,  Messrs.  Baumann,  in  their  Camellias  de  Bol* 
wilier.  There  is  a  variety  known  among  cultivators  as  C. 
vari&bilis,  or  various  flowered,  which  I  think  can  be  no  oth- 
er than  the  pompone  ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  had,  during  the  last  winter,  on 
a  plant  of  the  pompone,  at  the  same  time,  a  pure  white,  and 
also  a  pink  flower.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth,  but  of  slen- 
der habit,  and  usually  produces  a  white  flower,  slightly 
tinged  at  the  base  of  the  petals  with  pink,  and  sometimes 
faintly  striped  with  the  same  color.  Wishing  for  occular 
demonstration  in  regard  to  this  variety,  I  ordered,  a  year  or 
two  since,  from  the  Messrs.  Baumann,  and  also  from  the 
Messrs.  Chandler,  a  plant  each  of  the  pompone,  variabilis,  and 
pCBony  flowered,  and  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence the  present  winter. 

9.  Camellia  jap6nica  rdsea.     Chandler  ^  Booth^s  Illustrations, 

Camillia  jap6nica  cdmea.     Hort.  Soc.  Trans. 

Camillia  Japdnica  rosacea.     Curtis's  Monograph. 

Middlemisf^s  Red  Camillia. 

Rosea  plena.  Camellias  de  Bolwiller. 
This  camellia  was  introduced  into  England  in  1804,  by 
Mr.  Middlemist,  a  nurseryman,  and  has  been  cultivated 
under  a  great  variety  of  names.  The  plant  is  of  very  rapid 
growth  ;  branches  erect,  and  is  a  valuable  sort  to  inarch 
costly  varieties  upon.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose  color, 
anjl  the  petals  less  numerous  than  in  most  double  varieties. 
The  style  is  sometimes  perfect,  and  from  it  have  been  pro- 
duced some  fine  sorts  ;  several  drawings  having  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  English  periodicals,  which,  if  not  exaggerated, 
must  be  truly  splendid,  and  will  rank  with  the  first  or- 
der. These  (seven  varieties)  were  all  raised  at  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  member  of  parliament  from  Lancashire,  and 
are  named  Henders6nti,  heterop6tela  &lba,  Campb611n,  veniis- 
tum,  Adelaidett,  Juli^nit,  and  heterop6tela  riibra  [I.  p.  343]. 

10.  Camellia jap6nica  anemonefl6ra.     BotanicalMagazine. 

Wdrratah  Camillia. 
This  is  one  of  the  original  Chinese  kinds  imported  in- 
to Great  Britain  in  1806.    The  growth  of  this  plant  is  strong 
and  robust,  the  leaves  of  a  very  dark  shining  green  color,  flat 
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and  penduloas  ;  the  flower  buds  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
yery  pubescent.  The  color  of  the  flower  is  a  dark  crimson, 
and  the  shape  that  of  an  anemone,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  There  is  a  variety  called  crassin^rvis  [of  the  En^ 
lish  catalogues],  much  resembling  the  warratah  ;  it  is  readi*- 
I7  distinguished  by  its  having  seven  ffiiard  petals,  while  the 
latter  has  but  five.  The  warratah  is  one  of  the  finest  for 
raising  seed,  it  being  without  stamens,  and  the  style  always 
prmninent  and  visible.  From  this  variety  have  been  pro- 
duced more  new  and  beautiful  seedlinp,  than  from  any  oth- 
er sort.  It  is  the  parent  of  eximia,  ^leeans,  corallina, 
ChandUrit,  Concinna,  fl6rida,  Wo6dst,  althasflora,  &c. 

11.  Camellia  jap6nica  myrtifdlia.     Hart.  80c.  Traru. 

Myrtle-leaoed  Camillia. 

liwoluta^  or  Lady  Long^s^  of  some  catalogues. 
There  is  probably  no  longer  a  doubt  that  this  is  the 
same  variety  that  has  been  cultivated  under  the  different 
names  of  large  myrtle  leaved,  small  myrtle  leaved,  involjkta 
or  Lady  Long's.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  kind  known  in 
China  as  C.  hexangularis.  It  was  introduced  in  1808.  It  is 
a  beautiful  variety  ;  the  flower  of  a  pure  rose  color,  very 
compact  and  regular  in  its  formation,  after  the  style  of  the 
double  white  ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  little  fragrant,  although  I 
never  could  perceive  it.  It  is  not  usual,  but  I  have  seen  a 
few  perfect  stamina,  and  with  the  pollen,  impregnated  the 
warratah,  and  obtained  seed.  This  plant  is  of  very  slow 
growth,  not  obtaining  a  large  size  for  many  years.  The 
largest  I  have  ever  seen  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Messrs.  Hovey,  being  about  six  feet  in  height. 

12.  Camellia  jap6nica  fimbri'kta.     Trans,  Hart.  Sac. 

Fringed  Double  White. 
This  lovely  variety  resembles  the  double  white  in  almost 
every  respect,  both  as  it  reerards  foliage  and  flower,  except 
that  the  latter  has  the  peculiar  and  singular  character  of  be- 
ing fringed  after  the  manner  of  the  picotee,  and  is  the  only 
variety  yet  known,  unless  it  is  Park's  rose  stripe  (which  I 
hope  soon  to  see  the  flower  of)  that  has  this  remarkable 
characteristic. 

1 3.  Camellia  jap6nica  pBdonuzfldra  rdsea.    Chand.  ^  BoaiVs  11. 

Red  Pceany-Jlowered  Camellia. 
See  C.  Pampih^ia.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  distinct  and  the 
only  variety  of  the  psony-flowered,  having  blossomed  with 
me  for  three  or  four  years  past,  and  invanably  produced  a 
rose-colored  flower.  The  habit  and  foliage  of  the  plant 
ftroogly  resemble  the  pompone. 
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14.  Camellia  jap6nica  atrorillbens.    Loddigts*  3ot.  Cah. 
Loddigts*  Red  Camellia. 

This  camellia  was  first  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Loddi- 
ges,  of  Hackney,  Eng.,  from  China,  and  has  since  borne 
their  name.  It  is  a  good  variety  ;  the  flowers  are  crimson, 
and  more  persistent  than  any  sort  I  am  acquainted  with, 
often  remaining  on  the  plant  in  considerable  perfection  for 
several  weeks.  Yours, 

Jhrchetter^  Dec.  1836.  M.  P.  Wilder. 

(  To  be  e&nHnued.) 


Art.  VI.  Notices  of  new  and  heatdtful  PlanU  figured  in  the  London 
FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines  ;  witii  some  Account  of  ihoee 
which  it  would  be  deeirabU  to  introduce  into  our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register ,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  £ach  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers,  As,  colored,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine ,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  d«.  %d.  colored,  9s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

JVbtw  relating  to  Floriculture. — The  British  Botanist^s  Maga- 
zine  is  about  to  appear  in  London,  conducted  by  Joseph  Har- 
rison. Also,  a  Companion  to  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  and 
Florist's  Magazine,  by  the  same  author.  To  be  published 
monthly.  The  former  is  to  contain  colored  plates  of  plants 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  with  scientinc  descriptions, 
synonyms,  &c.  The  latter  to  be  embellished  with  three 
colored  plates  of  the  most  ornamental  plants. 

The  Journal  of  Botany^  by  Dr.  Hooker,  has  been  discontin- 
ued ;  and,  to  supply  its  place,  the  first  number  of  the  Com- 
panion to  the  Botanical  Magazine  appeared  on  August  1st. 
Each  number  contains  two  sheets  of  printed  matter,  accom- 

Kinied  with  two  plates  partially  colored.    The  price  of  the 
agazine,  with  the  Companion  stitched  in,  is  As.  Qd. 

DiCOTTLBDONOUS,  FoLTPETALOUS  PlANTS. 

III.     Kanunculdceiz. 

FBOJUIA. 
VAmi   BtMM    Crimion  Pif  ony.    A  hardy  perennial  plant.    Flowen  crimaon  j  appearlBf  ia 
May }  propagated  by  dWialon  of  the  root.    Bot.  Hag.,  t.  34Si. 

This  species  is  a  fine  addition  to  collections.  The  flower 
is  single,  from  six  to  ten  petals,  but  of  a  deep  rich  crimson, 
incUmng  to  coral  color.    Dr.  Hooker  states  that  ^^  so  many 
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kinds  and  varieties  of  the  psony  are  now  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  that  it  would  puzzle  the  most  acute  botanist  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  species."    {Bot.  Mag.^  Sept.) 

XXXII.     Temstromikcem. 

CAXE  lAsU. 

In  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  for  September,  another  of  the 
new  kinds,  raised  at  the  seat  of  M.  P.  Campbell,  in  Lanca- 
shire, is  figured.  It  much  resembles,  according  to  the  col- 
ored plate,  C.  eclipsis,  but  the  stripes  are  much  darker  and 
more  distinct,  running  straight  through  the  centre  of  nearly 
every  petal.  We  have  seen  drawings  of  fine  flake  carnations 
which  were  not  more  regularly  marked  than  this  sort. 

C.  japonica  elegans  is  now  in  flower  at  Hawthorn  Grove, 
Dorchester.  It  is  truly  a  most  superb  variety  ;  we  scarcely 
know  of  a  pink  flower  of  any  kind  in  which  the  tint  is  so 
pure,  deep,  rich  and  lively.  With  the  exception  of  a  blos- 
som which  opened  in  our  collection  last  spring,  supposed 
Elegans,  this  is  the  first  that  has  flowered  here.  C.  jap6nica 
Gilesti  is  a  new  variety  Mr.  Wilder  has  in  his  collection ; 
the  plant  is  yet  very  small.  C.jap6mca  ezimia  of  the 
French  and  Endish  have  a  great  similarity  of  appearance  in 
foliage  ;  that  of  the  former  has  flowered  ;  but  it  does  not  re- 
semble the  figure  in  Chandler  &  Booth's  Illuslratiane,  It  is  a 
rose  color,  with  a  warratah  centre. 

Chorozema  Henchm&nn  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine 
of  Botany  for  September.  It  is  a  splendid  species  ;  it  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1824.  We  wish  plants  of  this 
genus  were  oftener  met  with  in  green-houses  than  they  are 
at  present. 

LXXIII.    Rofdcea, 

CRATAGUS 

coocinea  L.  Large  flowered  American  White  Thorn.    A  hardy  plant,  growing  lereral  ftei 
h1^ )  flowen  white ;  appearing  in  May.    A  native  of  North  America.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  t4S2. 

This  "  extremely  beautiful  plant,"  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "  is 
assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  our  shrubberies, 
loaded,  as  it  is  in  the  month  of  May,  with  its  large  clusters 
of  white,  but  scarcely  fragrant  blossoms."  It  is  well  known 
in  our  gardens  for  its  highly  ornamental  character.  {BoL 
Mag.  Sept.) 

LXXYII.     Legumindsea. 

CASSIA 

glaaduMia  L.    Glandnlar-Ieaved  CaMla.  A  stove  Bbmb,  growing  A>ar  feet  high }  flowen jrel- 

low;  appearing  nearly  all  the  year.  A  native  of  Trinidad.    Propagated  by  aeeds.    Bot. 
M^.,  t.  345ff. 

This  is  a  valuable  species  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  re^ 
quire  the  heat  of  the  stove  to  produce  its  blossoms,  which  it 
does  in  such  situations  ^^  copiously  for  at  least  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve."  The  branches  are  somewhat  straggling 
and  pendent,  thus  presenting  the  flowers  to  view  under  the 
highly  graceful  foliage.  A  desirable  species,  introduced 
from  Tnnidad.     {Bot.  Mag.y  Sept.) 
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CXXXV.    Brixinem. 

A2A.ltA  (lUUBMl  alter  JoMph  NicholM  Aiara,  m  Spanish  feDtleman,  of  whom  BotUiiff  ftafthar 

'*  i>  kuowD,  except  that  be  was  a  patron  of  science) 

dentAU    RuiM  et  Povoa.    Toothed  Aura.    A  hardy  shrub }  flowan  yelkvwlah }  propagatad  by 
cattings  and  layers.    ▲  native  of  Chili.    Bot.  Rag.i  1. 1788. 

"A  very  hanilsome  evergreen  bush,  with  remarkably 
glossy  deep  bright  green  leaves."  It  is  hardy  in  England, 
but  may  not  prove  so  in  our  climate.  The  flowers  appear  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  rather  inconspicuous,  and  of  a  dull 
yellow  color.  The  driest  weather  does  not  aflfect  it  in  the 
least ;  on  this  account  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
collections,  as  it  would  flourish  finely  under  our  scorching 
Bun.     {Bot.  Reg, J  Sept.) 

CLXX.     'Ericdcem. 

▲BCT08TA.THTLOB    Adaruton.    (Bearherry,  or  Bear-grape,  Is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Greek  words  of  which  thiti  name  is  composed), 
tomentdaa   ^rbntus  tomentdsa    Purah    Downy  Bearberry.    A  hardy  erergreen  shrub ;  llow^ 
ers  white }  appearing  in  March.    A  native  of  North- West  America.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  I79l. 

"A  curious  and  rare  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  rocky 
places  on  the  west  side  of  North  America."  It  is  the  .Arbu- 
tus tomentdsa  of  Pursh.  The  plate  represents  a  terminal 
shoot,  on  which  is  two  pendent  racemes  of  delicate  white 
flowers  ;  each  raceme  being  compound,  or  divided  into  three 
or  more  parts  of  about  equal  lengths.  It  has  flowered  this 
season  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
collection  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshnut,  where 
the  plant  has  stood  for  four  years.  At  Glasgow  it  is  kept  in 
the  green-house.  It  grows  in  peat  and  loam  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  Desirable  to  introduce  to  our  gardens.  Append- 
ed to  this  plate  are  some  remarks,  by  Dr.  Lindiey,  on  the 
importance  of  introducing  into  England  several  magnificent 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Ericacese.  These  are  the  genus 
Befifia^  which  contains  many  species  more  beautiful  than 
even  Ahodod6ndron  and  Azalea,  the  Thibaudias^  with  their 
long  tubular  crimson  blossoms  and  species  of  the  Gaylassac- 
cia.  These,  he  states,  ^'  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  in 
the  country  of  the  Cinchonas."  From  the  dried  specimens  of 
fleveral  plants  which  have  lately  been  received  from  Cinchona, 
Dr.  Lindiey  has  described  and  named  "  a  most  lovely  plant" 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  most  noble 
patrons  of  science  of  the  present  day,  and  whose  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  plants  at  Chatsworth  is  becoming  the 
most  extensive  and  celebrated  in  England.  It  is  called  Cav- 
endishia.  It  is  "  apparently  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  fo- 
liage similar  to  a  camellia."  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
**  terminal  capitate  racemes."  Corolla,  tubular,  bright  crim- 
fKMi,  an  inch  long. 

We  hope  that  the  wealthy  nobleman  of  England,  will  be 
fttimulateid  to  exertion  by  his  excellent  remarks.  (Bot  Rtg.y 
Sept.) 
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Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous  Plants. 
CLXXII.     VacctWa. 

▼ACCINIUM 

eorrmb^Miin  L.  V.  unvnnm  Hort,  Kevo.  V.  dlm6rphum  Miekx,  V.  ftneitom  Pwrtk, 
▼.  fttfiDdsam  Jndr.  Bot.  Ma^.  V.  vlrgAcoin  Wots.  Maoy-fl«  wered  WbortlvlMrry.  A 
hardy  ■hnib  \  four  feet  h\$h  \  llowen  roiy  white }  appMiiof  in  Muy.  A  jwtiTe  of  North 
AaMrica.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3483. 

Dr.  Hooker  unites  all  these  species  in  corymbdsum,  and 
remarks  that  it  is  *^  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  garden."  It 
is  one  of  oar  commonest  species,  abounding  throughout  the 
country.     {Bot.  Mag,^  Sept.) 

CXCV.     Atfcfepiadece. 

CALOno  PIS  (literally  *■  beautiAiUy  tinted,"  apparently  in  reftrence  to  the  corolla  of  C.  |}« 

irAnt^a.) 
pvoG^ra    R.Brown    ^aclcplaa  proc^ra    Hort.Kew.    ^arl^plaa  figintea  Jti<lr.  Reaoalt.  Tali 
Calotropia.    A  tiove  Bhrub ;  (towIp(  ten  or  more  f^et  high  ;  flowera  pnrpliah  red,  appearinf 
In  April.    A  native  of  St.  Jago.    Introduced  in  1832.    bot.  Reg.,  t.  1792. 

This  very  singular  plant  ^^  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  at  Carcleu,  in  June,  1832." 
The  stem  is  round,  pale  green  ;  leaves  opposite  ;  about  five 
inches  Ion?.  Flowers  appear  in  terminal  panicles,  seven  to 
ten  in  each  ;  they  are  slightly  campanulate,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  petals  outwardly  are  of  a  pale  silvery  col- 
or, inside  deep  purplish  red.  Remains  in  flower  several 
weeks.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  stated  to  be  administered 
successfully  in  ringworm  and  other  cutaneous  affections.  It 
flourishes  freely  iiTa  soil  of  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould. 
(Bot.  R0g.^  Sept.) 

CCIX.     Geinirem. 

aCBNER^ 
fkncttUa    LindL    Wide-Moutbed  Geanera.    A  green-houae  plant  {   with  deep  red  flowora  | 
propagated  like  the  other  apedea.    Introduced  in  I8tf4.    Boc  Reg.,  1. 1785. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert  considers  this  as  the 
^^  finest  of  the  genus."  It  is  similar  to  G.  bulbdsa,  but  more 
brilliant.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  about  six,  springing 
out  in  a  raceme  form,  the  penduncles  of  the  lower  ones  grace- 
fully pendent.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  (BoL  Rtg.^ 
Sept.) 

CCXVII.    ^^^oniicesB. 

GRS0GE  NTLi  (ao  named  In  honor  of  Peter  Creacentfo,  an  Italian  writer  on  agrfenltura). 
eoj^ta    lann.    Calabaah  f  rre.    A  tree  gmwlng  twenty  or  more  ftet  high,  requiring  the  heal 
flf  the  itoTe }  flowera  white.    A  natlye  of  the  Weat  Indiea.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  8470. 

This  is  the  calabash  tree  of  which  we  hear  so  frequent 
mention,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  for  so  many  purposes 
by  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  cultivated 
in  England  ever  since  1690,  but  has  not  flowered  until  the 
present  year.  These  specimens  were  from  the  garden  of 
Charles  Horsfall,  Esq.  Pieces  of  the  tree  are  frequently 
sent  to  England  with.epyphytes  attached  to  them,  and  they 
easily  grow  when  placed  in  the  earth.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  is  need  for  innumerable  purposes.  {Bot.  Mf»i 
Sept.) 

YOh*  n. — vo.  I.  4 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Chemistry  applied  to  JigricnUure.  By  John  Antoitt 
Chaptal,  Count  of  Cantaloup,  Peer  of  France,  Member 
of  the  Institute,  &c.  First  American,  translated  from  the 
second  French,  edition.    1835.     12mo.    pp.  365.    Boston. 

This  work  is  laid  before  the  American  public  as  a  more 
modern  and  perfect  treatise  of  agricultural  chemistry,  beings 
the  results  of  the  labors  and  studies  of  an  eminent  French 
chemist  during  many  years'  experience  in  such  pursuits. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Lectures  were  published  in  1813,  and 
ten  years  afterwards,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  pres- 
ent work  ;  and,  in  1829,  a  second  edition,  increased  in  seve- 
ral particulars.  Although  almost  entirely  of  a  local  charac- 
ter, there  are,  nevertheless,  several  points  of  interest  to  ev- 
ery agriculturist  applicable  to  all  countries  ;  and  some  sub- 
jects, though  often  treated  before,  yet  deserving  renewed 
attention.  The  atmosphere  and  its  influence  on  vegetation; 
the  nature  of  soils,  and  their  action ;  the  nature  of  manures; 
the  vegetable  economy  and  laws  relating  to  the  physiology 
of  plants ;  improvement  of  soil ;  succession  of  crops  ;  trea- 
tises on  the  products  of  the  farm ;  cultivation  of  the  beet 
for  sugar, — ^are  all  particularly  considered.  One  great  merit 
is  its  simplicity  andp^reat  plainness — the  reduction  of  philo- 
sophical theory  to  simple  truth. 

Chemistry,  as  indeed  the  other  sciences,  have  been  too 
little  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
and  yet  thousands  are  the  errors  wliich  a  better  knowledge 
of  what  concerns  the  material  on  which  we  expend  our  Ib* 
bor,  might  be  avoided  by  a  better  and  closer  attention  to 
them.  Seldom  any  thing  but  long  experience,  and  this  too 
often  by  the  result  of  costly  experiments,  acquaint  us  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  what  crops  will  best  succeed  on 
this  or  that  land  ;  or  whether  it  be  more  or  less  favorable  to 
the  increase  of  some  insect  or  deleterious  parisitic  plant, 
which  effects  the  produce.  We  could  wish  that  different 
notions  respecting  this  subject  existed,  and  a  yet  more  gen* 
eral  diffusion  of  the  correct  and  modern  system  of  husban- 
dry. Nor  do  these  remarks  apply  only  to  our  agricultur* 
ibts,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term,  but  those  who  min- 
ister among  the  more  delicate  productions  of  the  garden^ 
would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  se- 
cret laws  which  govern  the  subjects  of  their  care.  Invested 
with  these,  they  may  render  the  barren  wilderness  a  garden, 
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and,  like  some  magician  of  old,  command  the  rich  treasares 
of  the  earth  to  come  forth  at  their  bidding. 
Speaking  of  the  nature  of  soils,  our  author  remarks: 

'*  In  ord«r  that  a  plant  should  flourish  in  a  soil,  it  is  not  always  suffi* 
eient  that  tha  earths  composing  it  are  of  the  ri^ht  kind,  or  suitably  pro- 
portionud  \  it  is  necessary  to  unite  other  circumstances  which  are  not 
always  to  be  met  with  ;  for  example,  the  arable  soils  which  are  based 
npon  rocks,  vary  considerably  in  depth  ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  bed 
not  only  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  powers  of  vegetation,  but  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  plant  which  can  be  cultivated  upon  it.  The  bed  of 
earth  ought  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  depth  for  grain,  and  much 
more  than  that  for  clover,  and  sainfoin  ;  for  trees,  it  must  be  much  deep* 
er  than  for  these,  otherwise  their  roots,  running  but  little  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  will  extend  their  shoots  to  a  great  distance,' and  thus 
exhaust  the  strength  of  a  large  portion  of  soil.  Trees  are  often  found 
upon  the  sides  of  mountains,  which  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  a  cor- 
erinc  of  earth,  but  in  this  case  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks  sup- 
ply the  place  of  earth,  or  rather  the  rocks  are  of  so  spongy  and  porous  a 
nature,  as  to  permit  the  roots  to  penetrate  them.  In  the  C^ venues  and 
Limoasin,  the  most  beautiful  chestnuts  are  planted  upon  granite  and 
free-stone  ;  and  the  famous  vines  of  the  Hermitage  prosper  in  a  soil  of 
granite  decomposed  at  the  surface." 

Might  not  this  be  a  useful  hint  in  covering  the  barren  sides 
of  many  of  our  New  England  hills,  by  planting  among  the 
dtbris  which  are  broken  from  the  tops  ?  for  we  know  that 
considerable  excellent  soil  rests  amon^  the  loose  fragments, 
and  moisture  is  loncrer  retained  than  elsewhere.  The  grape 
flourishes  in  volcanic  countries,  among  the  loose  and  decom-. 
posing  lava,  with  a  luxuriance  seldom  equalled,  and  many  of 
our  native  plants,  as  the  Rvbi^  are  found  in  great  luxuriance 
in  such  places. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  manures,  are  many  important 
facts: 

'^  The  nutritive  manures  are  those  which  contain  juices  or  other  aub- 
atances,  which,  being  dissolved  in  water,  or  otherwise  divided  to  the 
most  minute  degree,  are  capable  of  being  drawn  into  the  organs  of  plants. 
All  the  vegetable  and  animal  juiceis  are  of  this  description." 

"  The  most  useful  art,  perhaps,  in  agriculture,  and  that  which  requirea 
the  most  care,  is  the  preparation  of  dunsheaps.  It  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  chemical  principles,  whicn  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
explain,  since  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  to  the  agriculturist  the  rules 
b^  which  he  should  be  eoverned  in  his  proceedings^  without  requiring  of 
him  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  theory  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

"Solid  substances,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  do  not  en- 
ter into  plants  unless  they  are  previously  dissolved  in  water,  or  are  drawn 
in  with  that  fluid  in  a  state  of  extreme  division. 

"Animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  are,  by  their  nature,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  may,  by  beiu^  decomposed,  form  new  soluble  compounds, 
capable  of  furnishing  nourishment  for  plants. 

"  Animal  and  yegctable  substances  deprived  by  the  action  of  water  of 
their  aolable  particles,  may,  in  the  course  of  their  decomposition,  form 
new  eomponnds  susceptible  of  being  dissolved." 

"  The  clippiDgs  and  parings  of  horns  form  an  excellent  manure,  of 
i^eli  the  eiSrect  ia  prolonged  during  a  succession  of  years,  owing  to  the 
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diifieulty  with  which  water  penetrates  them,  and  the  little  tendency  they 
have  to  ferment. 

"  A  very  good  manure  is  likewise  formed  from  wool.  According  to 
the  ingenious  experiments  of  M.  Hatchett,  hair,  feathers,  and  wool  are 
only  particular  combinations  of  gelatine  with  a  substance  analogous  to 
albumen  ;  water  can  only  diiisolve  them  by  means  of  fermentation, 
which  takes  place  slowly,  and  after  a  long  time. 

*<  One  of  the  mO'ft  surprising  instances  of  fertile  vegetation  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  is  that  of  a  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montpelier,  belonging 
to  a  manufacturer  of  woollen  blankets.  The  owner  of  this  land  causae 
h  to  be  dressed  every  year  with  the  sweepings  of  his  workshops ;  and 
and  the  harvests  of  com  snd  fodder  which  it  produces  are  astonishing. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  hairs  of  wool  transpire  a  ^uid  which 
hardens  upon  their  surface,  but  which  possesses  the  property  of  beinc 
easily  soluble  in  water.  This  substance  has  received  the  name  of  aninuu 
sweat ;  the  water  in  which  wool  has  been  washed  contains  so  much  of  it, 
as  to  make  it  very  valuable  as  a  manure. 

'*  A  wool  merchant  in  Montpelier,  placed  his  wash-house  for  wool  in 
the  midst  of  a  field,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  transformed  into  a 

Sirden.  In  watering  his  vegetables,  he  had  used  no  other  water  than 
at  of  the  washings ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  productions  was  so 
great,  as  to  render  bis  garden  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  Genoese 
eolLect  with  care,  in  the  south  of  France,  all  they  can  find  of  shreds  and 
rags  of  woollen  fabricH,  to  place  at  the  foot  of  their  olive  trees.'' 

"  In  the  south  of  France, where  they  raise  many  silk-worms,  they  make 
make  great  use  of  the  larvas,  after  the  silk  has  been  spun  from  cocoons. 
They  are  spread  at  the  foot  of  the  mulberry  and  other  trees,  of  which 
the  vegetation  is  in  a  languishin.!?  condition  ;  and  this  small  quantitv  of 
manure  reanimates  them  surprisingly.  Upon  distillinjr  some  of  these 
larvas,  I  found  more  ammonia  than  1  have  ever  met  with  in  any  oiher 
animal  matter." 

The  supposed  phenomenon  of  the  reappearance  of  seeds 
in  lands  very  many  years  after  sown,  and  hence  the  absurd 
theories  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  like,  are  thus 
overthrown  by  the  true  state  of  the  vegetable  vitality. 

"Germination  cannot  well  be  carried  on,  unless  the  atmospheric  air 
has  access  to  the  seed,  which  caimot  be  the  case  if  the  seed  be  buried  too 
deeply  in  the  ground,  or  if  it  be  sown  in  a  compact  soil  and  closely  cov- 
ered over. 

"  It  likewise  follows,  from  these  principles,  that  when  the  earth  re- 
mains a  long  time  covered  with  standing  water,  the  seeds  must  decay, 
imd  also,  that  a  seed  placed  in  dry  earth  cannot  germinate  unless  it  be 
moistened. 

"  The  impossibility  of  a  seed's  germinating,  when  too  deeply  buried 
In  the  ground,  explams  why  we  sometimes  see,  after  deep  tilling,  plants 
making  their  appearance,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  had  been 
eultivated  upon  the  soil  several  years  before.  The  state  of  the  earth, 
as  It  regards  moisture,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  furnishes  a  reason  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  heat,  why  seeds  are  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
sprouting." 

Influence  of  carbonic  acid  on  vegetation: 

**  The  pieces  of  wood  which  support  the  roof  of  the  long  gallery  which 
conducts  to  the  beds  of  coal  in  the  coal  mines  of  Bousquet,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Beziers,  were  loaded  with  that  species  of  mushroom  which 
usually  fixes  itself  upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees  ^  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery  is  very  light,  but  the  light  gradually  diminishes  till  it  is  lost  in 
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toUl  darkneiB.  I  was  much  struck,  in  passing  through  this  gallery,  with 
the  different  appearances  presented  by  the  mushrooms  in  the  various  de-* 
grees  of  light ;  those  at  the  entrance  were  yellow,  and  their  texture  so- 
compact  that  they  could  hardly  be  broken  by  the  hand.  As  I  advanced, 
the  reddish  yellow  color  grew  gradually  fainter,  and  the  texture  of  the 
plants  more  soft  and  spongy,  till  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  where  a 
ray  of  daylight  never  penetrates,  I  found  the  mushrooms,  though  as 
large  as  those  at  the  entrance,  perfectly  white,  and  nearly  without  con- 
sistency, so  much  so,  that  upon  pressing  them  with  the  hand,  they  were 
Ibunl  to  jield  much  liquid,  and  but  little  fibrous  matter.  I  filled  severaF 
bottles  with  these,  and  took  in  my  hands  some  of  those  from  the  middle* 
and  entrance  of  the  gallery.  A  comparative  analysis  of  these  variouf 
portions  afibrded  me,  from  those  which  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  gal- 
lery, only  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  mucil- 
age, and  a  little  parenchymous  fibre  swimming  in  the  liquid.  The  pro- 
portion of  acid  was  much  less,  and  that  of  ligneous  fibre  more  consider- 
able, in  the  mushrooms  plucked  from  the  middle  and  entrance  of  the 
eillery,  particularlv  in  the  last.  Those  from  the  dark  part  of  the  gal- 
ry  contained  only  the  elements  of  nutrition  not  elaborated ;  whilst 
in  the  other,  the  process  of  assimilation  was  carried  on  more  or  less  per- 
fectly, in  proportion  as  light  and  atmosphreic  air  had  access  to  them  to 
facilitate  vegetation  ;  otherwise,  as  carbonic  acid  was  most  abundant  in 
those  plants  which  grew  in  darkness,  their  texture  ought  to  have  been 
the  most  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it." 

On  the  succession  of  crops,  as  superseding  the  old  custom 
of  suffering  ground  to  lie  fsillow,  in  order  to  renovate  it, 
we  are  told, 

**  A  good  system  of  cropping  is  the  best  guarantee  of  success  that  the 
farmer  can  have  ;  without  this,  all  is  vague,  uncertain  and  hazardous. 
In  order  to  establish  this  good  system  of  cropping,  a  degree  of  knowledge 
is  necessary,  which  unhappily  is  wanting  to  the  greater  part  of  our  prac- 
tical farmers.  I  shall  here  state  certain  facts  and  principles,  which  may 
.serve  as  guides  in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture." 

Principle  1.  All  plants  exhaust  the  soil. 

^^  2.  All  plants  do  not  exhaust  the  soil  equally. 

^^         S.  Plants  of  different  kinds  do  not  exhaust  the 

soil  in  the  same  manner. 
<'         4.  All  plants  do  not  restore  to  the  soil  either  the 
same  quantity  or  the  same  quality  of  ma- 
nure. 
"         5.  All  plants  do  not  suffer  weeds  to  fill  the  soil 
equally. 
From  such  principles  carried  into  detail,  the  author  lays 
down  the  following  conclusions  : 

*<  1st.  That  however  well  prepared  a  soil  may  be,  it  cannot  nourish 
a  long  succession  of  crops  without  becoming  exhausted. 

"  3d.  Each  harvest  impoverishes  the  soil  to  a  certain  extent,  depend- 
ing upon  the  degree  of  nourishment  which  it  restores  to  the  earth. 

<<  Sd.  The  cultivation  of  spindle  roots  ought  to  succeed  that  of  running 
•and  superficial  roots. 

*'  4tn.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  returning  too  soon  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  same  or  of  analogous  kinds  of  vegetables,  in  the  same  soil. 

"  5th.  It  is  very  unwise  to  allow  two  kinds  of  plants,  which  admit  of 
the  ready  growth  of  weeds  among  them,  to  be  raised  in  succession. 
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"  6th.  Those  plants  that  derive  their  principal  BU|>port  from  the  toil 
should  not  be  sown,  excepting  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  provided  witk 
manure. 

"  7th.  When  the  soil  exhibits  symptoms  of  exhaustion  from  successive 
harvest,  the  cultivation  of  those  plants  that  restore  most  to  the  soil,  must 
be  resorted  to." 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  book  before  us.  We  will  only  add,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  floral  and  horticultural  friends,  that  a  very  inter- 
esting North  American  plant  bears  the  name  of  the  author; 
we  mean  ^^  Chapt&lia  tomentdsa^^  {VerUei^at). — jR. 


Art.  II.  The  J^m  American  Orchardist^  or  an  Account  of  the 
moet  valuable  Varieties  of  Fruit  of  all  Climatesy  adapted  to  Cul- 
tivation in  the  United  States^  ^c;  and  the  Culture  of  Silk* 
With  an  Appendix  on  Vegetables^  Ornamental  Trees^  Shrubs 
and  Flowers.  By  William  Kenrick.  Second  edition,  en- 
larged and  improved.  Boston.  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Met^ 
calf,  and  Hovey  &  Co.     1835.     1  vol.  8vo.    pp.  418. 

We  congratulate  all  pomologists  and  lovers  of  good  fruit 
in  the  United  States  upon  the  appearance  of  a  second  edi- 
ition  of  this  valuablq  work.  In  those  sections  of  the  Union, 
(especially  where  the  same  enclosure  often  produces,  with 
but  trifling  care,  so  many  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  tem- 
perate climes ;  where  the  use  of  walls  for  the  ripening  of 
fruits  is  scarcely  at  all  necessary,  and  is  comparatively  un- 
known ;  where  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  cherry,  the  pear, 
the  plum  and  the  apple,  acquire  their  luscious  flavor  in  full 
perfection  during  the  long,  dry,  sunny  days  of  our  warm  sum- 
mers— a  work  like  the  present  must  be  peculiarly  valuable. 
So  congenial  is  our  situation  to  most  of  the  fruits  of  temper- 
ate latitudes,  that  excellent  varieties  of  apples  and  peaches 
have  sprung  up  in  our  orchards  almost,  as  it  were,  sponta- 
neously, yielding  annually  thousands  of  bushels  of  superior 
fruit ;  but  the  unwearied  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
•scientific  cultivators  of  Europe  have  produced,  within  the 
last  five  years,  an  immense  number  of  new  varieties  of  the 
best  fruits  which,  for  excellence  of  flavor,  duration  and  beau- 
ty of  appearance,  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  per- 
sons.   This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
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delicious  peon  of  Belgiam.  To  all  persons,  therefore,  who 
wish  to  make  selections  of  the  most  desirable  of  these  va* 
rieties  (and  they  can  nearly  all  be  procured  in  the  nurseries 
at  the  present  time)  the  American  Orchardist,  in  its  plain 
and  accurate  discriptions  and  synonyms,  will  be  found  an  in- 
valuable  manual.  The  zeal  for  pomolo^  in  the  vicinity  of 
BoBtmi  has  accumulated  more  information  in  that  quarter, 
upon  all  branches  of  the  subject,  and  especially  in  relation 
to  the  new  fruits,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union  ;  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  we  perceive,  has  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  most  distinguished  connoisseurs  of 
that  neighborhood  and  of  other  districts  of  the  country  in 
addition  to  his  own  accumulated  information  and  experience 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  we  find  sections  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects:  climates,  utility  of  fruits,  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  the  growth  of  trees  and  plants,  transplanting, 
propagating,  inoculating,  grafting,  fniitfulness,  pruning,  and 
noxious  insects  ;  all  of  which  are  treated  in  a  concise  and 
perspicuous  manner  ;  and  the  different  practical  operations 
recommended  are  generally  founded  upon  the  soundest  prin* 
ciples  in  vegetable  physiology.  In  addition  to  this,  and  foK 
lowing  each  different  family  of  %nts,  will  be  found  ample 
directions  for  their  culture,  and  ||iformation  as  to  their  uses, 
and  the  different  maladies  and  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject. 

In  the  chapter  to  which  Mr.  Kenrick  devotes  to  ^'  obser* 
▼ations  on  the  new  varieties  of  fruits,"  we  perceive  that  he 
adopts  unequivocally  the  well  known  theory  of  which  the 
celebrated  president  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
may  be  considered  the  champion,  viz.:  that  ^'the  different 
varieties  of  fruit  have  their  period  fixed  by  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  after  a  certain  time,  either  sooner  or 
later,  comes  on  their  decline  and  final  extinction."  As  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  truth  of  this  theory,  the  author  before  us 
makes  the  following  remarks: 

"  In  our  own  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  it  has  been  more 
especially  observed  in  regard  to  the  old  pears.  For,  except  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city,  and  some  very  few  solitary  and  highly  ravored  situa-^ 
tiooa  in  the  country  around,  they  have  become  either  so  uncertain  in 
their  bearing,  so  barren,  so  unproductive,  or  so  miserably  blighted,  so- 
mortally  diseased,  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  trusted  ;— they  are  no 
longer  what  they  once  were  with  us,  and  what  many  of  them  are  stiU 
described  to  be  by  most  foreign  writers."    p.  35. 

We  perceive  that,  in  his  description  of  the  old  pears,  Mr. 
K.  has  mentioned  the  following  kinds  as  having  become  de- 

E aerated,  or  as  he  significaily  terms   them,    ^^  ovteatis:^* 
rgMelle,   Brown  Beum,    Doyenn6  (Virgoulouse  or  St. 
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Michael)^  Chaumontelle,  St.  Germain,  Royal  d'  Hiver,  Col* 
mar,  &c 

Now,  although  we  do  not  presume  to  make  war  with  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Knight,  which  we  believe  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  substantiated  by  the  facts  which  that  learned  and 
ingenious  physiologist  has,  together  with  contemporaries  on 
the  continent,  brought  forward  to  support  it ;  yet,  on  reading 
the  above,  which  is  intended  to  be  inculcated  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  we  very  naturally  regretted  that  the 
author  before  at  once  recording  it  as  another  and  conclusive 
proof  of  the  theory  of  degeneration^  had  not  more  thoroughlv 
examined  our  own  country  at  large,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  he  states  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  "  outcasts  "  are  general  or  only  local.  For  our  own 
part,  we  believe  them  to  belong  entirely  to  the  latter  class, 
and  therefore  that  the  effects  which  he  details  (and  which 
we  know,  from  actual  inspection,  to  be  true  at  Boston),  arise 
from  some  other  cause  than  the  decay  of  the  variety  through 
age.  In  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  where  we  pen  these  re- 
marks, most  of  the  above  fruits  which  are  described  as 
worthless,  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly,  if  not  quite  aa 
great  a  length  of  time  as  at  Boston.  Our  nurseries  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  are  amon^  the  most  ancient  in  Ameri* 
ca,  and  we  believe  that  some  of  the  above  fruit  found  their 
way  into  the  different  sections  of  the  Union  through  their 
medium.  So  far  from  rejecting  such  fruits  as  the  BrowQ 
Beurr6,  Doyenn6or  Virgoulouse,  &c.,  as  worthless  outcasts, 
they  still  deservedly  hold  their  place  here  among  the  first 
elass  of  pears,  and  we  have  the  present  season  gathered 
Doyennes,  Brown  Beurr6s,  St.  Germains,  &c.,  as  fair,  ae 
beautiful,  as  delicious,  as,  we  doubt  not,  were  ever  seen  or 
tasted  from  the  parent  trees  of  these  noble  varieties.  The 
above  kinds  bear  fine  and  abundant  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  even  in  situations  much  farther  north  thBa 
Boston.  We  never  saw  finer,  nor  tasted  more  delicious 
Doyennes  or  Virgoulouaes,  than  in  the  markets  of  Philadel- 
phia the  past  season.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  We  .can  by  no  means,  therefore, 
agree  with  Mr.  Kenrick  in  his  opinion  that  the  above  varie- 
ties of  pears  are  worn  out  with  age,  at  least  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  deplorable  state  of 
these  pears  in  the  vicinities  of  Boston  and  Providence  must 
have  for  its  cause  some  other  circumstances, — as  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  soil  unfavorable  to  the  long  duration  of  a  vari* 
ety,  or  the  evil  effects  which  may  gradually  be  produced  by 
the  marine  winds  of  those  cities,  which  sweep  with  violence 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  Mr.  K.  does  not  mention  any  similar 
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effects  that  have  taken  place  among  the  other  fruits,  and 
that  the  horticnlturists  of  Boston  succeed  in  raishig  the  de- 
licious and  highly  flavored  new  Flemish  pears  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

The  description  of  the  difierent  mulberries,  including  the 
celebrated  Chinese  Morns  muUicaulis^  occupies,  very  properly, 
a  prominent  place  in  the  American  Orchardist.  The  author's 
directions  for  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm,' bear  the  mark  of 
knowledge  and  research  upon  the^subject,  and  will  be  found 
valuable  at  the  present  time,  when  the  silk  culture  is  occu- 
pying  so  largely  the  public  attention. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  also  a  number  of  pages  devoted  to 
the  description  and  modes  of  culture  of  the  tropical  fruits 
which  may  be  acclimatized  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
Union.  We  would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  our  neigh-^ 
bore  of  the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  the  Carolina* 
particularly  to  this  subject.  We  are  convinced  that,  by 
proper  care  and  exertions,  a  number  of  the  tropical  fruits 
may  become  objects  of  extensive  cultivation  in  those  States. 
The  olive  now  grows  in  Europe  as  far  north  as  the  45''  of 
latitude,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  informs  us  that  the  tea  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  Franconia,  latitude  49''  north  ! 
The  plantain  and  banana  will,  we  are  convinced,  produce 
abundant  crops  in  Florida,  and  we  would  suggest  to  south- 
ern horticulturists  to  attempt  the  naturalization  of  the  Chi- 
nese guava  (Psidium  Cattleydnwrn),  the  fruit  of  which  ripens 
in  our  hot-houses  in  the  northern  States,  and  possesses  all 
the  delicious  flavor  of  the  strawberry.  The  rose  apple 
(Eugenia  j&mbos  L. — now  called  /ambdsa  vulgiris)  with 
fruit  resembling  the  apricot,  and  the  mangostan^  we  have  but 
little  doubt  may,  by  proper  means,  be  naturalized  in  many 
of  the  southern  sections  of  the  Union. — D. 


Art.  III.  Jl  Discourse  delivered  before  tlie  Massachusetts  HorH- 
cuUural  Society^  on  the  Celebration  of  its  seventh  Jlnniversary^ 
September  17/A,  1835.  By  John  Lewis  Russjsll.  Pam- 
phlet, 6vo.,  pp.  36.    Boston,  1835. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  that  has  been 
delivered  before  the  society.  Brief  as  it  is,  to  those  that 
bave  been  heretofore  delivered,  unless  we  ei^cept  Mr.  Gray's, 
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last  season,  it  abounds  with  correct  views  and  sound  opinions, 
of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  horticulture,  and  its  useful- 
ness to  the  physical  wants  of  mankind.  It  should  be  read 
by  every  horticulturist,  and,  as  the  society  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  to  supply  every  member  graiuitofislyy  we 
hope  they  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  applying  for  one. 
To  those  persons  at  a  distance,  the  secretary  is,  we  believe, 
directed  to  send  copies  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  We  are 
anxious  to  have  it  extensively  read,  as  we  are  convinced 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  worthy  of  being 
treasured  up  by  the  lover  of  gardening. 

We  have  but  little  room  to  spare  for  extracts,  or  we  should 
be  happy  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  to 
our  readers,  and  also  offer  some  observations  upon  some 

Sarts  of  it,  which,  if  we  do  not  materially  differ  from  Mr. 
ussell  in  the  opinions  he  expresses,  we  do  not  exactly 
agree. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  one  important  subject 
which  Mr.  Russell  has  touched  upon,  namely,  the  correctingr 
the  nomenclature  of  fruits.  With  some  observations  on  the 
institution  of  an  experimental  garden,  he  concludes: 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  horticulture  which  needs  so  much 
correction  as  does  this.  Owing  to  various  practices,  our  catalogues  of 
fruits  are  hut  so  mativ  lists  of  misnomers  and  long  standing  errors.  It 
is  the  duty  of  scientinc  institutions,  like  our  own,  to  correct  this  abuse. 
Much  has  already  been  done  in  England,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  In  no  better  place,  nor  under  no  more  propitious  cir- 
cumstances, could  this  be  effected,  than  by  our  efforts.  By  critical  ex- 
amination, conducted  on  the  true  principles  of  vegetable  organography — 
by  the  comparison  of  living  specimens,  an  experimental  garden  affords 
every  assistance.  The  effect  of  soil,  exposure,  and  each  modifying  acci- 
dent, which  influence  the  productions  of  fruit,  could  be  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed. A  correct  list,  suitable  for  cultivation,  not  only  of  our  own,  but 
of  other  countries,  might  be  formed  ;  a  single  item,  worthy  in  itself  of 
united  labor  and  enterprise.  The  promotion  of  that  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, which  elevates  the  standard  of  taste  for  the  excellent  and  beauti- 
ful by  an  attention  to  rural  stuflies,  is  at  all  times  highly  commendable  : 
but  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  utility  should  surely  be  combined 
with  it." 

We  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  cata- 
logues of  oiir  nurserymen  have  contained  numerous -errors  ; 
and  we  state  thit«  because  we  believe  Mr.  Russell  has  been 
thought,  by  some  nurserymen,  to  have  been  too  sweeping  in 
his  remark,  that  these  catalogties  were  "but  so  many  lists  of 
misnomers."    We  repeat,  that  too  little  attention  has  been 

Eiven  to  this  most  important  subject,  and  that  a  catalogue 
as  always  been  considered  as  so  many  kinds,  rather  than 
so  many  tndy  named  valuable  varieties.  We  do  not  lay  this 
fault  to  our  own  nurserymen,  some  of  whom  may  have 
taken  exception  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Russell,  for  we  be- 
lieve them  to  have  no  interested  motive  for  so  doing.  These 
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errors  have  been  committed  by  others,  and  they>  not  aware 
of  such,  have  unknowingly  perpetuated  them.  But  we  hope 
to  see  catalogues  for  the  future,  made  up  with  more  care  and 
labor,  and  the  errors  gradually  eradicated.  An  experimen- 
tal garden,  we  have  no  do\ibt,  would  hasten  this  ;  but  it  is 
an  expensive  method,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, would  be  attended  with  some  trouble.  To  the  address 
is  appended  an  account  of  the  society^s  exhibition,  the 
names  of  the  subscription  and  honorary  members,  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

Useful  quaUHes  of  the  Chinese  Jiilantus, — M.  VilmoriD  has  lately  com- 
uranicated  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Pans,  a  letter  from  M.  Farel, 
of  MoDtpelier,  accompanied  with  two  specimens  in  the  rough  of  the 
wood  of  the  Chinese  ailantus.  This  wood,  said  he,  is  now  in  much 
repute  with  wheelwrights,  who  employ  it,  together  with  the  ash,  though 
perhaps  not  t»o  yaluable  as  thid  latter  tree  ;  it  serves  for  the  shafts  of 
carts  and  the  tongues  or  poles  of  carriages  ;  the  tree  thiived  with  vigor 
in  the  dry  and  poor  soils  of  that  warm  country.  It  is  also  placed  in  the 
first  rank  by  the  engineers  of  bridges  and  highway  |70iir  la  borduse  des 
grandes  routes,  I  have  already  cut  up  into  scantlings  and  planks  some  of 
the  ailantus  which  were  planted  at  Fromont  scarcely  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  found  them  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  When  this  treCi 
felled  at  maturity,  is  dried  slowly  in  the  shade,  it  assumes  a  fine  color, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  polish  which  will  make  it  valuable  for  many  kinds 
of  joinery  work.  The  trees  raised  from  seed  by  no  means  produce  suck- 
ers in  such  quantities  as  when  raised  from  suckers  themselves,  especial- 
ly if  sown  upon  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  remain. — 8<nUange 
bodin, — Jitmales  des  Fromont, 

Note  on  the  above.-^The  Aildntus  glanduldsa,  or  Celestial  Tree  (as  it 
b  called  in  New  York),  has  become  a  great  favorite  as  an  ornamental^  tree 
in  this  country,  particularly  for  the  avenues  and  public  squares  of  cities. 
From  its  rapid  growth,  it  will  probably  produce  a  large  bulk  of  valuable 
timber  as  soon,  or  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  tree.  By  the  above 
extract  from  the  Annates  des  Fromont,  we  perceive  this  tree  ripens  seeds 
in  France.  It  is  moruBciotw,  and  although  the  trees  have  flowered  abun- 
dantly here  and  in  other  gardens  in  thelLTnited  States,  we  believe  as  vet 
none  but  staminatey  or  male  flowers,  have  been  produced.  The  tree  has 
long  been  known  in  Rhode  Island,  where  it  was  introduced,  and  is  prob- 
ably still  known  there  by  some  under  the  name  of  Til  Ion  tree.  These 
trees  must  now  be  many  feet  in  diameter,  and  persons  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  information  on  the  subject,  would  solve  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  botanists  and  cultivators  by  making  known  whether  or  not  thetr 
have  yen  produced  seed  or  even  pistillate  or  female  flowers. — A.  J. 
Dovnmgt  Botmiie  Garden  and  Nursery^  Netshurgh,  N  K,  Novembers 
1835. 
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Cultivation  of  the  Pine-AppU, — Iti8  with  great  pleasure  tliat  we  inform 
our  readers,  and  more  particularly  thpse  who  have  long  wished  to  see 
the  caltivation  of  the  pine-apple  commenced  in  good  earnest  in  this 
country,  that  there  is  to  be  erected,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  at  the 
residence  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  a  pit,  a  succession 
and  a  fruiting  house,  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  pine- 
apple. We  nave  long  been  desirous  that  their  cultivation  should  be 
begun,  as  we  are  certain  that  no  individual,  who  has  the  means,  when 
once  convinced  that  they  can  be  produced  almost  as  easily  as  any  other 
fruit,  will  think  that  his  forcing  department  is  complete,  until  he  raises 
this  greatest  of  all  luxuries.  At  Belmont  Place  and  broomley  Vale,  there 
are  several  pine  plants  in  the  stoves;  but  at  neither  are  houses  for  their 
cultivation  alone.  At  another  opportunity,  we  hope  to  give  more  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.— Con(2<. 

The  ruinous  effect  of  the  fall  influence  of  the  Sun,  upon  several  grape 
vines,  and  the  more  prosperous  state  of  others  on  which  its  influence  was 
less  powerful.  [At  p.  38S,  are  a  few  notes  on  the  garden  of  Wm.  Oliver, 
Esq.,  Dorchester.  We  particularly  mentioned  several  grape  vines,  part  of 
which  were  touched  with  mildew,  while  others  immediately  by  their 
side,  were  wholly  uninjured.  These  remarks  were  hastily  made,  and 
do  not,  in  any  respect,  correspond  with  the  views  below  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  offer  the  following  facts. ^Conc^*.]. 

"  Until  the  11th  August,  the  vines,  consisting  of  Sweetwater,  Golden 
Chasselas,  and  a  few  Blnck  Hamburghs,  were,  both  wood  and  fruit,  in  a 
good  state.  At  that  period,  the  mildew  appeared  on  the  three  northerly 
ranges,  consisting  of  twenty-five  vines,  on  which  there  are  still*  over  a 
thousand  bunches,  although  they  were  thinned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  of  superfluous  ones.  Lime  water  had  been  used,  ana  the  usual 
attention  given;  but  the  disease  rapidly  increased,  so  that  now,  on  the 
Sd  of  October,  there  is  on  this  lot  hardly  a  single  cluster  worth  gathering. 
The  others  are  black  and  shrivelled,  the  wood  also  impei*fect. 

"  On  what  I  would  distinguish  hf-re  as  the  southerly  ranges,  which  are 
in  fact,  but  a  continuation  of  the  northerly  ones,  at  a  little  less  elevation, 
there  are  twenty-nine  vines,  the  fruit  of  which  is  entirely  clear,  and 
mostly  well  ripejied,  and  the  wood  perfect.  This  parcel,  shaded  by  a 
chick  growth  of  fruit  trees,  was  neglected  in  other  respects,  and  potatoes 
were  raised  immediately  about  them.  It  has,  however,  produced  as 
jfood  grapes  as  I  have  seen  elsewhere  this  season,  although  the  quantiQr 
18  much  less  than  on  the  north  ranges. 

"  Tou  will  also  probably  riecollect  an  Isabella  vine,  from  one  half  of 
which  the  foliage  had  been  removed  on  the  15th  August.  The  fruit  of 
the  whole  is  abundant  and  fine  ;  but  no  benefit  is  perceived  to  result 
from  such  a  practice.  All  the  vines  have  a  south-west  aspect."— Fotir«, 
W.  O.,  October  4th. 

Sifu^ular  anomaly  in  the  Cherry  Tree. — We  have  growing  at  this  es- 
tablishment a  Mayduke  cherry,  grafled  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  presents  the  singular  anomaly  of  bearing,  without  separate* inocu- 
lation, upon  different  branches,  the  same  kind  of  fruit  ripening  at  totally 
different  periods.  The  Mayduke,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
cherries,  and  the  majority  of'^the  tree  produces  its  fruit  at  the  usual  season. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  brancnes,  however,  bear  fruit  of  the  same 
flavor  and  quality,  but  nearly  two  weeks  later.    The  tree  is  now  more 

•  October  sd. 
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than  twen^  years  old,  and  these  facts  have  been  noticed  in  regard  to  it 
since  the  nrst  year  of  its  fruiting — the  same  branches  bearins  early  and 
the  others  late  fruit  every  season  successively.  A  number  of  trees  have 
been  grafted  indiscriminately  from  the  tree,  and  of  three  which  have 
come  to  bearing  under  our  notice,  two  exhibit  the  same  irregularity  as 
the  parent,  and  the  other  is  eniirely  late.  We  have  budded  the  past  sea* 
son  a  number  of  trees  from  the  late  branches  of  the  parent  tree  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  a  new  variety  of  the  Mayduke  may  not  be  produced  con- 
siderably later  than  the  old. — C.  4*  •A.  J,  Downing,  Botanie  Garden  and 
Nwriery,  Newburghy  N,  F. 


Art.  III.     Mas$aehusett$  HortietUtural  Society. 

Saturday,  November  ftSth.-^Exhibited.  FromM.  P.  Wilder,  a  flower- 
ing plant  of  Cam^llf'a  jap6nica  var.  eclipsis — splendida  and  Pr^sstt  of 
some  authors,  Regini  galiclirum  of  some  of  the  French  catalogues. 
This  waa  the  first  flower  of  this  superb  kind  that  has  opened  in  this 
vicinity. 

From  S.  Downer,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Bezi  Vaet,  Burgermeester  and 
Bell  Catillac  pears;  Pippin  apples.  From  Benj.  Weld,  Roxbury,  Lewis' 
pears.  From  Col.  D.  Adams,  Newbury,  seedling  pears  ^a  good  cooking 
fruit).  From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  Phillips  pears.  From  the  farm  of  D. 
Webster,  Marshfield,  Tolman's  sweeting  apples.  From  C.  Newhall, 
Beurr^  d'Arembergpears. 

December  ^th,-~Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin  or  Blenheim  Orange,  WinshalPs 
Crab,  and  Wellington  or  Dumelow's  seedling  apples,  (all  English  varie- 
ties); Pennock's  Red  Winter,  Bellflower,  Cos  or  Caas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Beauty  of  the  West,  Minister,  Mouse,  and  Rambo  or  Ro- 
manite  apples  ;  Fama  Gusta  apple,  from  Cyprus;  Bezi  de  Chaumontelle, 
Glout  Morceau,  and  Beurr^  d'Harden  pont  and  Passe  Colmar  pears. 
From  J.  Oaks,  of  Ipswich,  Lime  or  Orange  apples  ;  Newton,  Bpitz- 
emberg  and  Imperial  apples.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  fine  apple,  the 
name  unknown.  From  Dr.  O.  Fiske,  Worcester,  apples,  the  name  un- 
known. From  L.  P.  Grosvener,  Chandler  apples,  received  from  Con- 
necticut. From  Mrs.  Jos.  Morton,  of  Milton,  Seaver  sweetinc  apples, 
sometimes  called  Grafton  Winter  Sweet.  From  Bloodgood  k,  Co.,  -^ 
Flnahinj^,  L.  I.,  Columbia  Virgoulouse  pears.  The  following  account  ac- 
eompanied  the  fruit: — 

"  They  are  a  pear  which  has  lately  been  introduced  to  notice,  and  these 
sent  are  very  much  below  their  usual  size.  The  original  tree  is  a  $eed^ 
itng,  about  fifteen  incjies  in  diameter.  It  is  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cower,  in  West  Chester  county,  thirteen  miles  from  the  city  of  New 
York.  We  saw  the  tree  yesterday,  and  also  saw  a  graft  from  the  same, 
foar  inches  in  diameter,  which  produced  four  bushels  of  pears  this  year. 
These  were  sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  six  dollars  per  bushel." 

December  l^ih. — Exhilnted,  From  E.  Vose,  Passe  Colmar  pears. 
From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  a  variety  called  the  Border  pear.  From  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  apples,  the  name  unknown. 

December  l^th.-^Exhibited,  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  flowering  plants  of 
Cam^lta  jap^nica  eximia  (of  the  French  catalogues), and  ^legans  (of  the 
English);  the  former  is  a  fine  flower,  color  rosy  red,  with  a  warratah 
eentre  ;  rrowth  vigorous.  C.  Slogans  was  the  true  variety  as  originated 
by  the  Hmtb.  Chandler  St  Booth. 
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Abt.  IV.     Quiney  Market. 


Roots,  Tubofy  4re. 


PoUtOM : 

oo-c  {SJa:::: 

SwMt  potatoes,  per  busliel, 
Tiimlps: 


Common.  {P«'>"T«»»' 


i  per  bushel,. 
Yellow  Freodi,  per  barrel,. 

OniOIM; 

Sper  barrel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bunch 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsoipe,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic, per  pound, 


Cabbafes:  perdosen. 

8*voyf, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocoli,  each 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  per  peck 


Prom 

To 

icts. 

icts. 

1  3A 

1  50 

37* 

60 

1  50 

1  75 

50 

62* 

1  60 

200 

I  00 

none. 

75 

1  00 

35 

37* 

1  00 

1  26 

825 

260 

75 

1  00 

4 

6 

6 

50 

75 

50 

76 

75 

12* 

10 

12* 

SO 

14 

50 

75 

50 

75 

50 

75 

37* 

76 

37* 

75 

10 

20 

12* 

15 

20 

57* 

50 

200 

1  00 

Lima,  percwt.... 
Pumpkins,  each,  . 


Pot  and  Svtttt  HerbM. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck. . 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Maijoram,  per  bunch,. 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


Fruit9, 


Apples,  dessert: 


Common,  {P«^?»*^>- 


Baldwin, 


[  per  bushel,  . 
C  per  barrel, . , 
)  per  bushel, . 
(per  barrel... 
i  per  bushel,. 


Russets, 

Pears: 
St.  Germain,  per  dosen, 

w.«.*'.i?SSc::::" 

QuincHi,  per  bushel, , 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes: 
White  sweet  water,  per  lb.,, 
Malaga,  per  pound, 

Barberries,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  barrel, 

per  bushel,. 

Oranges, 
Lemons, 


<  per  box,. 
I  per  dosei 
]  per  box.. 


per  doxen,...., 

per  box 

per  hundred, . 

•^"-"-".{ll^'S:;::: 
^^'-'^  IJ^JbtlS-.::::: 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 


•  cts. 

200 
10 


1  50 
62* 
1  76 
1  00 
1  76 
87 

1  00 
S  60 
1  60 


87* 
none. 
7  00 
2  50 

6  00 
37 

400 

1  50 

7  50 

2  26 
6  00 
200 

12 
4 


To 

•  cts. 


20 
IS 

IS 


1  75 
76 
225 
1  IS 
225 
1  00 

1  60 


50 

7  50 
SCO 
7  00 
68 
6  00 
2  00 

2  75 
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SquoBheM  tmd  Fwnjnlnns. 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,. . . 
Common  crookneck,  per  cwt.. 

Remarks.— Since  our  last,  at  which  time  we  stated  that  the  activity 
of  the  market  was  uncommon,  we  have  had  such  intense  cold  weather, 
as  to  operate  immediately  upon  its  productions,  and  consequently  from 
the  cause  of  many  crops  being  destroyed  by  the  early  approach  of  frost, 
before  they  were  in,  and  from  the  continuance  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  preventing  shipments,8ales  are  now  dull  and  heavy,  and  prices 
have  but  slightly  advanced.  Of  potatoes,  the  stock  is  no  w  becoming  rath- 
er short;  and,  unless  warm  weather  succeeds,  it  will  be  quite  small ; 
those  kinds  termed  common,  have  advanced  a  shade  in  price  ;  Eastport 
remain  the  same.  Turnips  plenty.  Onions  are  not  as  plentiful  as  at  the 
time  of  our  last  report,  and  prices  are  considerably  higher ;  a  larger 
quantity  has  been  snipped  than  usual.  Many  cabl>affes  were  froze  by  the 
late  severe  weather,  and  probably  thousands  of  heads  yet  remain  in  the 
ffround  covered  with  snow.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce.  Lettuce  comes  to 
nand,  of  fine  (quality.  This  week,  also,  the  first  radishes  of  the  season 
were  brought  lu  ;  they  were  of  fine  growth,  and  sold  quickly  at  quota- 
tions. Spinsch  is  now  plentifuL  Of  Canada  squashes  there  are  very  few 
in  market ;  those  fine  are  in  good  demand.  Apples  of  all  kinds  have  ad- 
vanced in  price;  a  few  of  the  Monstrous  pippins,  not  in  our  quotations,  are 
to  be  had.  St.  Germain  pears,  of  which  there  is  probably  but  a  few  dozen 
in  the  market,  haye  been  sold  as  quoted.  Cranberries  are  very  scarce  ; 
very  large  Quantities  hav«  been  shipped  the  past  fall.  Chestnuts  are  in 
Jess  demand,  and  prices  lower. — Fot«r«,  Jtf.  T.    Bo$ion,  Dee.  ^Ut,  1835. 
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Art.  V.     Obituary  Notice. 

Died,  July  98,  William  Forsyth,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  of  Nottingham  Place, 
Marjriebone,  aged  63  years.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  the  eldest  sou  of  the  late 
royal  gardener  of  that  name,  kooivn  as  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
CiUure  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  4to.,  1805,  the  most  popular 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  first  ten  years  of  thejpresent  century.  Air.  For- 
syth, lately  deceased,  was  the  author  of  a  Botanical  Nomenclator,  ^e., 
published  in  1794,  8?o  ;  but  of  no  other  published  work  that  we  are 
aware  of.  He  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  one  of  the  best  horti- 
caltural  libraries  that  was,  perhaps,  ever  formed,  and  for  his  bibliograph- 
ical knowledge,  more  especially  m  botanicul  and  horticultural  literature. 
He  bad  for  many  years  occupied  himself  in  preparing  a  Catalogue  RaU 
sonn£  of  Gardening  Works ,  with  biographical  notices  of  their  authors  ; 
and,  had  he  lived  to  complete  this,  it  would  have  formed  an  interestiuff 
chronological  and  bibliographical  history  of  gardening.  Mr.  Forsyth 
had  also  prepared,  some  years  ago,  an  Jlrboretum  Britannicum,  a  Poma- 
rium  Britannieum,  and  other  works  which  we  have  seen  in  MS.;  but 
they  have  been  done  so  many  years,  that  thev  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
obsolete.  The  only  manuscript  of  value  which  he  has  led,  is  his  Cata- 
laeue  of  ^Authors;  and  that,  we  trust,  will  be  published  by  his  executors. 
In  the  preface  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Oardtning,  and  also  in  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  ^Arboretum  Britanoicumi  we  have  acknowledged  our 
^reat  obligations  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  use  of  his  library,  and  for  a  va- 
riety of  curious  historical  information,  and  corrections  of  names  and 
dates  ;  and  we  again  desire  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  deploring  his  loss,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  as  an  ex- 
cellent man,  with  whom  we  had  been  for  many  years  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. Mr.  Forsyth  was  never  married,  and  has  left  no  near  relations  in 
England.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault,  m  the  old  burying  ground 
in  the  parish  of  Chelsea. — Oard,  Mag. 


Abt.  VI.    Meteorological  Notices. 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  month  of  November,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  week,  was 
nncomroonl^  fine,  and  pleasant.  The  days  were  accompanied  with  al- 
most a  contmual  sunshme,  until  the  33d  inst.,  when  a  snow  storm  set  in, 
which  covered  the  j^ound  to  the  depth  of  four  or  ^ve  inches.  Previous 
to  this,  the  prevailing  winds  were  southerly,  and  very  light.  The  first 
frost  of  the  season,  which  killed  dahlias  and  most  of  the  half  hardy  annu- 
als, was  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  inst.  The  weather  continued  so  fine 
that  few  were  prepared  for  the  early  setting  in  of  the  winter,  and  many 
plants  undoubtedly  remain  uncovered,  except  with  snow. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  34"^  81'— highest  63^;  lowest  5^ 
above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  four  days— N.  E.  three  days — E.  one — S.  E.  one— S.sev- 
on — S.  W.  three— W.  nine — N.  W.  two  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind.— Brisk j  eleven  days — light,  nineteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather.-^FiVE,  twelve  days — Fair,  five— Cloitdt, 
thirteen. 

Bainyy  two — Shovoery^  one — Snowy  three  days. 

D^th  o/iSnoto— inches  6  70-100. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Qrape  Vinei  in  green-houses  and  graperies,  that  have  not  yet  been 
pruned,  the  present  opportunity  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose.  Cut 
away  all  small  weak  wood,  leaving  the  shoots  at  good  distance,  that  the 
sun  may  penetrate  to  the  greeu-house  plants  on  the  stages,  when  the 
vines  begm  to  start  in  the  spring.  Be  careful  and  not  leave  too  much 
length  of  wood,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious,  particularly  to  young  vines^ 
as  overbearing  them  with  fruit. 

Strawberry  Plants  in  pots  may  be  now  taken  into  the  green^house,  if 
the  advantage  of  a  stove  can  be  had,  they  may  be  much  forwarded  in 
their  fruiting  by  removing  them  Into  it  afterthe  fruit  is  set ;  give  them  a 
good  supplv  of  water. 

Grape  Eyes  or  Cuttings  may  be  put  into  the  hot-bed  this  month  and 
their  growth  much  forwarded;  they  should  be  put  singly  into  number 
one  pots. 


FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 


Camellias  will  now  be  rapidly  swelling  their  flower  buds,  and  will  re- 
quire considerable  water. 

Geraniums  which  were  potted  into  number  one  pots  in  the  fail,  will 
now  require  to  be  shifted  into  the  second  size. 

Calceolarias,  which  were  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings,  will  now  re- 
quire repotting. 

Roses  should  now  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  those  that  are 
tall  and  straggling,  headed  down  or  trimmed  of  small  superfluoua 
branches. 

Mignonette  and  tennweekstoeks  now  sown  in  the  green-house,  will  make 
fine  plants  to  flower  in  the  open  garden  in  May. 

SMzanthuses  of  the  diflerent  species  and  varieties,  should  be  repot- 
ted, being  careful  to  put  them  in  a  very  light  rich  soil. 

Ranunculuses  that  were  not  planted  in  the  fall,  from  the  early  setting 
in  of  the  cold  weather,  will  flower  fine  if  planted  this  month  in  IVames, 
and  protected  from  frost.  The  seed  should  be  sown  this  month  in  shal- 
low pans  or  boxes  and  placed  in  the  frame  or  green-house. 

Polyanthus  and  Aurictda  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or 
boxes,  and  placed  in  the  green-house. 

Tuberoses,  Jacobean  lilies,  and  Tiger  flowers  may  be  brought-  for- 
ward in  hot-beds. 

Dahlia  seed  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  in  the  hot-bed,  and 
the  plants  shifted  two  or  three  times  until  May,  will  produce  their  flow- 
ers m  August  Where  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  very  early,  the  old 
roots  should  now  be  lain  in  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  vonng  shoots  are  an 
inch  long,  the  tubers  should  be  parted,  and  placed  into  number  two 
pots. 

Youna:  Plants  of  Lobelia  fulgens  and  splendens  should  be  placed  in 
the  hot-!)ed,  if  wanted  to  flower  strong  and  beautifbl.    Vol.  I,  p.  56. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

VC^B  "woold  call  the  particular  attentioB  of  onr  readers  to  the  contents 
o^  tlie  present  number.  The  engravings  and  description  of  the  green- 
l&ouoe  of*  Mr.  Sweetser,  we  believe  to  be  sufficiently  explicit  for  anv  in- 
dividual to  build  from.  Art.  Ill,  is  what  has  lonar  been  wanted,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  person  wno  cultivates  plants  in 
rooms.  n*he  descriptions  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  camellia,  by 
JdjT*  ^Wilder,  -will,  we. have  no  doubt,  be  duly  appreciated  vrithout  our 
recommendation. 

Art.  I  and  II  of  the  Reviews  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  its  con- 
tents;  they  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  horticulturist. 

Considerable  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  has  been  omitted  to  accommo- 
date correspondents,  but  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Received. — Mamueript  CammunieaHonB  from  S.  Sweetser,  A.  J. 
Downing*  P-  Q-,  R.  Murray,  T.  S.  P.,  M.  P.  Wilder,  E.  B.  Kenrick^ 
J  A.  Paddock,  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  A.  J.  D.,  J.  W.  Russell,  J.  L. 
!£•••••*,  I>r.  M.  A.  Ward,  B. 

Soaks  iMTui  Printed  Papers,  — The  New  York  Farmer,  No.  12,  for 
December.  Genesee  Farmer,  Nos.  46,  47,48, 49, 50,  and  51, 1835.  Maine 
FsLrmer,  N^os.  43,  44,  and  45,  1895.  American  Farmer  &  Gardener, 
Nos.  dO,  51 ,  SS  and  S3, 1835.  Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  25  and  26, 1835.  The 
3111^'  CuicuriAt  &  Fanner's  Manual,  No.  9,  for  December,  1835.  The 
Cultivator,  No.  10,  for  December,  1835.  Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  12, 
for  Oecember.  Indiana  Aurora,  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  1835.  The  Year 
Book  and  Astronomical  aud  Philosophical  Annual.  1  vol.  12mo.  By 
Marshall  Conant. 

J^etawpapers, — Mechanic  &  Farmer,  Nantucket  Enquirer,  Hampden 
yVhigs  American  Traveller,  Bunker  Hill  Aurora,  American  Daily  Ad- 

O^^  editors  of  those  papers  with  whom  we  exchange  will  confer  a 
favor  ^vrhich  ^v^ill  be  gratefully  reciprocated,  by  publishmff  part  of  the 
adveAisement,  or  otherwise  noticing  the  commencement  of  Vol.  II. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  oeriodicals  and 
naoers  ^rith  whom  we  exchange,  mus^  be  particular  ana  direct  to  the 
Senate  A  K  Gardener's  Magazine — there  bemg  two  papers  published  in; 
Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardener's  Magazine;  and 
aeverai  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 


THE 

AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

Was  commeiiced  on  January  1st,  1885,  and  is  continued  monthly,  at  $9 

P*ry***^lll''|g  published  this  day,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores  of 
-m^  '  Hilli^rd,  Gray  k  Co.,  Russell,  Odiome  &  Metcalf^  James  Munroe,, 
Messrs.  ^^  Broaders,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  8l 
'ib  Sc  8l"    Cornhill,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnam,  Salem.  H.  Mann,  Ded- 


& 


J-^-'  fV  Xbayer,  Wobura.  Chas.  Whipple,  Newburyport.  J.  F; 
ham.  •'p'rtsmouth,  and  George  Tilden,  Keene,  N.  H.  Colman  &  Chiss- 
snores,  r^^^  Duren  &  Thatcher,  Banifor.  C.  Shepard,  Providence. 
holm,  ^^V;  Marris,  Worcester.  P.  O.  Dunbar,  Taunton.  S.  H.  Jenks„ 
Clarendon  «  j  Beckwith,  and  Office  of  the  Silk  Culturist,  Hartford. 
S^i^Tf^or^urn,  Israel  Post,  New  York.  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  J.  Buist,. 
^-  ^^  D  -pesseoden,  Philadelphia.  Pishey  Thompson,  Washioffton.  8. 
?*  P   rkhurst ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    At  the  seedstore  ef  William  Thorbum» 
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No.  XIII,  COMMENCING  VoL.  II,  THIS  DAT  PUBLISHED. 

The  first  Volume  may  be  had,  bound  in  boards,  at  $S. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  haa  now  been 
established  nearly  a  year^  and  its  success  has  fully  realized  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  conductors  and  friends.  It  is  a  gratitving  fact  to  them,  to 
know  that  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  spreacling  a  greater  taste  for 
tlLB  pursuits  of  Horticulture  and  Floriculture,  and  awakening  a  j^eoter  at- 
tention te  their  importance  and  utility.  In  one  point  of  view  it  baa 
been  particularly  useful ;  it  has  called  out  communications  from  various 
amateur  aiid  practical  gardeners,  containing  valuable  information, 
which  would  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  established,  long  remained 
unknown. 

No.  XIII  is  this  day  published.  The  number  of  subscribers  is 
aufSciently  large  to  insure  it  a  permanent  standing ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  they  increase,  efforts  will  be  made  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Magazine,  by  procuring  the  most  scientific  and  practical  contributors— by 
increasing  the  number  of  engravings— and  by  improving  the  appearance 
and  typographical  execution  of  the  work  ;  thus,  with  other  additional 
expenditures,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  periodi- 
cals on  the  subject  of  Horticulture.  To  perfect  our  intentions,  we  bave 
(endeavored  to  secure  more  aid,  and  have  already  received  such  assurance 
from  many  eminent  individuals,  that  the  next  volume  may  be  considered 
as  having  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  our  friends. 
Shall  we  bethought  presumptuous,  if  we  follow  the  example  set  by  a  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  one  of  the  most  scieutiHc  American  journals,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  readers  ? — namely,  to  recommend  to  every  sub- 
scriber, to  procure  an  additional  one.  This  number  will  enable  us  to  do 
justice  to  a  work  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  establish,  and  which 
It  will  be  our  greatest  pride  long  to  sustain. 

The  conductors  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  the  following  gentlemen 
as  contributors:— 'Elijah  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder  and  S.  Downer,  Dorches- 
ter; Wtti.  Kenrick  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Newton;  Professor  John  Lewis 
Russell,  Salem^  S.  A.  Shurtleff  and  B.  V.  French,  Boston ;^  S.  Walker, 
Roxbury;  R.  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  A.J.Downing,  Botanic  garden 
and  nursery,  Newburgh,  N.Y.;  R.  Manning,  B.Hale  Ives,  £•  Putnam, 
and  C.  Lawrence,  Salem:  Grant  Thorburn,  Hallet's  Cove,  L.  I.:  E.  M. 
Richards,  Dedham;  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mount  Auburn, 
Cambridge  ;  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Georgia;  D.  Haggerston,  gardener 
to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Elsq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertown  ;  £d.  Sayers,  New 
York;  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Linneean  Botanic  garden  and  nurseries,  Flushing, 
L.  I.;  £.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown;  R.  Buist,  florist  and  nurseryman, 
Philadelphia:  Robert  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Hon.Theodore  Lyman,  Jr. 
Waltham ;  T.  H.  Pleasants,  Beaverdam,  Virginia ;  Peter  McKenzie, 
gardener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  Lemon  Hill,  Philadelphia:  M.  Floy,  Jr., 
nurseryman.  New  York;  S.  Sweetser,  S.  Pond  and  William  Lieathe, 
Cambridgeport;  and  many  other  amateur  and  practical  gardeners. 
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Thx  Amebican  Gardener's  Magazine,  circulating  as  it  does  through- 
out the  United  States,  among  a  great  portion  of  the  scientific,  practi- 
eal,  and  amateur  ffardeners,  offers  a  valuable  medium  tp  Nurserymen, 
Florists,  and  Seedsmen,  for  advertising  their  various  productions.  To 
Booksellers,  who  have  works  on  Botany,  Gardening,  Agriculture^  and 
others  connected  with  Domestic  and  Rural  Economy,  for  sale,  it  is  pe- 
ealiarly  adapted  for  advertisinff. 
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THE  GBEEN-HOUSE  COMPANION,  comprising  a  general  course 
of  Green-house  and  Conservatory  Practice  throughout  the  year,  includ- 
mg  all  the  Plants  in  Green-house  Cultivation,  with  the  Treatment  of 
Flowers  in  rooms.    Third  English  edition.    Price  $4  50. 

IL 

HORTUS  WOBURNENSIS  ;  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  comprising 
the  generic  and  specific  character  and  color  of  the  flower,  native  country, 
year  of  introduction,  soil  and  mode  of  propagation,  of  upwards  of  6000 
«f  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  and  Shrubs,  both  exotic  and  indigenous; 
to  which  is  added,  Designs  for  erectini;  Hot-houses,  Green-houses,  Pits, 
•fce.,  and  Heating  by  Hot  Water.  By  James  Forbes,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  &c., 
Gardener  at  Wobum  Abbey.     I  vol.  medium  8vo.    $7  00. 

"  We  woald  only  remark  that  the  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water,  in  ue  at  Woharm  to  man 
neecufid  than  we  ever  saw  it  at  any  other  garden.**— ^ort.  Reg,,  JtforcA,  1834. 

IIL 

AN  ENCTCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING  ;  comprising  the  Theory 
4UMt  Praotice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture.  Landscape 
Gardening,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Lovooir,  F.  L.  G.  H.  and  Z.  S.  Mew  edition. 
In  1  voL  8vo.  (or  30  Parts,  price  3f.  di.  each),  containing  between  1300 
«id  1300  pages  of  lettarpress,  with  nearlj  1000  EngraWngs  on  Wood. 
Price  £3 10s.  vellum  back. 
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NURSERY  OP  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

Jit  Nonantum  HiU,  in  Newton,  Mats. 

Fbvit  Tbb£89  Obnambntal  Tbbes  anil  Plants;  Chiitbsb  Mulbbb- 
BIBS,  or  MoBus  MuLTicAULis,  for  Silk;  50  cts.  per  single  plant,  $4  50 
per  dozen,  935  to  9dO  per  hundred,  or  by  the  thousand  at  reduced  prices. 
Also  Common  White  Mulberries. 

Obnambntal  Tbbes  and  Roses;  one  thousand  varieties  of  the  most 
beautiful.  One  thousand  varieties  ornamental  herbaceous  plants, 
including  splendid  Pteonies  and  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick^  Newton^  near  Botttm.  Trees  packed 
for  distant  places  in  the  first  style.  Transportation  to  the  city  without 
charge.    Catalogues  gratis. 

All  orders  left  with  Messrs.  Hovbt  &  Co.,  who  are  Agents,  at  their 
HoBTicuLTUBAL  Sebo  Stobb,  Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention.  Aug.  17,  18S5. 


HORTICULTURAL  SEED  WAREHOUSE. 

NEW  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

HOVET  &  CO.  (Nos.  79  and  81  Cornhill)  have  just  received  their 
general  assortment  of  fresh  seeds,  of  every  description,  of  the  growth 
of  1855.    Catalogues  of  the  same  may  be  had,  on  application,  gralit. 

Boxes  of  Seeds  put  up  for  retail  dealeriy  in  any  quantity,  to  whom 
will  be  made  a  liberal  discount. 

Hovey  &  Co.  are  agents  for  the  "  Silk  CuUwriet,"  published  at  Hart- 
ford,  and  receive  subscriptions  at  their  seedstore;  50  cents  per  year. 

Cobb's  Manual,  on  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry  tree  and  manufacture 
of  Silk.    3d  edition;  50  cts. 

100  pounds  white  mulberry  seed,  of  the  growth  of  1855;  also 
100,000  White  Mulbbbbt  Tbbes,  three  years  old. 

Just  published  Chaptal's  Agbicultubal  Chexistbt,  1  vol.  ISmo. 
Price  #1,35. 

Gabden  and  Flowbb  Seeds  of  every  description,  including  an  exteu- 
aive  assortment  of  the  newest  and  finest  varieties. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Books,  connected  with  gardening,  botany, 
Su;.  viz.,  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus,  Sweet's  Hot-house  and  Green- 
house Manual,  Rennie's  Alphabets  of  Gardening,  Botany,  Insects,  Chens- 
isUy,  &c.,  Doyle's  Flower  Garden,  McNabon  Heaths,  Hortus  Wobum- 
ensis,  Harrison  on  Fruit  Trees,  Complete  Farmer,  new  American  Gar- 
dener, American  Orchardist,  Gardener's  Assistant,  Florist's  Guide,  &c. 

Subscriptions  received  for  the  Cultivator,  published  at  Albany,  and 
conducted  bv  Judge  Buel,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society;  price  50  cents,  in  monthly  quarto  numbers.^ 


CHINESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  Chiy- 
■anthemums,  embracing  upwards  of  forty  of  the  finest  varieties  ;  they 
are  now  coming  into  fiul  bloom. 

— also— 

A  superb  collection  of  Camellias,  containing  over  a  hundred  of  the 
most  rare  kinds. 
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NEWYORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

uhder  the  direction  of 

J.  BUEL,  J.  P.  BEEKMAN,  and  J.  D.  WASSON. 

VOL.  II  commenced  march  LAST. 

bi  Quarto  Numbers, — Price  50  Ce7it$  a  year,  in  Advance, 

The  object  of  the  publication  is  to  disseminate  useful  information, 
among  the  agricultural  community  in  the  cheapest  practical  form  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  the  character  of  the  paper,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  that  although  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  second  volume, 
its  subscribers  exceed  twelve  thousand,  and  comprise  residents  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  volume  has  been  so  enlarged,  that  each  number  will  con- 
tain as  much  matter  as  eighteen  pages  of  the  first.  It  contains  many  en- 
gravings and  cuts  executed  by  good  artists,  illustrative  of  implements, 
animals,  and  operations  of  industry. 

Yol.  I  may  be  had,  stitched  in  a  neat  cover,  for  fifty  cents.  The  post- 
age is  but  1S|  cents  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

HovET  &  Co.  are  agents  of  the  Cultivator  for  the  New  England  States. 

FRVIT  and  ORIVAHEIVTAI^  TREi:§,  &e. 

FOR  SALE  at  the  Nursery  of  JOHN  A.  KENRICK,  in  Newton ,« 
^ve  miles  from  Boston — a  large  and  extensive  variety  of  choice  Fruit 
Trees,  Ornamental  trees  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  new  foreign  and  native  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.  In  the  selection  of  fruits,  no  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  to  procure  from  the  best  sources,  those  which 
have  been  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  utmost 
accuracy  will  be  observed,  and  purchasers  may  depend  on  receiving 
trees  true  to  the  kinds  they  order. 

Also,  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  flowering  plants. 
P(Bonie8,  Double  Dahlias,— and  a  splendid  collection  of  hardy  and  Chi- 
nese Roses,  selected  with  great  care,  both  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  colors. 

Also,  the  MoRus  Multicaults,  or  true  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  100 
or  1000,  at  a  liberal  discount. — White  Italian  do.  and  other  varieties, 
making  a  complete  assortment  for  stocking  a  Mulberry  Plantation. 

All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  will  be  packed  to  go  safely  by 
knd  or  water,  and  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 

Address  John  A.  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Or  all  orders  will  meet 
with  the  same  attention  if  forwarded  or  left  with  Hovbt  &  Co.,  at  their 
Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  who  are  agents. 
Catalogues  sent  gratis,  to  all  applicants. 

AVw.  1,  1895. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SEED  WAREHOUSE. 

{Jfo8.    79   ^   81    Cornhill,   Boston)^ 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  for 
sale,  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  of  the  growth  of 
13S5,  of  all  descriptions  to  be  found  in  New  England.  Particular  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  various  articles,  and  they  can  con- 
fidently recommend  them  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 
Some  of  the  varieties  more  immediately  in  demand  are  here  enumerated. 


Earliest  Dwarf  Peas 
True  early  Frame  do. 
Dwarf  blue  Imperial  do. 
Dwarf  Marrowfat  do. 
Early  Blackeye  Beans 
Horticultural  poleBeans 
Red  Cranberry        do. 
Windsor  do. 

Early  Cape  Brocoli 
Larce  Purple  Cape  do. 
Early  Cauliflower 
Late  Cauliflower 
Early  York  Cabbage 
Fine  Battersea  do. 
Early  Emoeror  do. 
Choux  de  Milan 
Brussels  Sprouts 
Royal  Cape  Lettuce 


Early  curled  Silesia  do. 
Tennisball  do. 
Long  Orange  Carrot 
New  long  Studley  fine  do 
Fine  Altringham  do. 
Salsify,  Scorzonera,  and 

Skirret 
Extra  curled  Parsley 
Dwaf  or  French  do. 
Short-top  Radish 
Early  Salmon  do. 
Fine  Scarlet  do. 
New  early  frame  do. 
True  Dutch  Parsnip 
Fine  Blood-red  Beet 
Turnip-rooted  do. 
Silver  or  Sea-kail 
Onion,  white  Spanish 


Onion,  silver-skin 

Blood-red 

Celery,  White  solid 

Red  solid 

Bailey's  new  gigan- 
tic Red 

do.  do.  do.  White 

Long  ridge  Cucumber, 
(new  and  fine) 

Early  frame  do. 

True  Southgate  do. 

Green  Turkey  do. 

Spinach, round  or  spring 

Tomato 

Egg  Plant 

Turnip,  early  Dutch 

Yellowstone 

Maltese 


Also  every  article  connected  with  the  Kitchen  Garden  of  the  best 
quality.    Herb  and  Medicinal  SEEDS. 

HovBY  &  Co.  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  collection  of  Flower 
Seeds,  in  addition  to  the  old  varieties,  contains  all  those,  new  and  rare 
^Worthy  of  cultivation,  which  have  been  introduced.  They  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Seedsmen,  Florists, 
and  Nurserymen  in  Londoit,  Liverpool  and  Paris,  and  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  enjoy  such  facilities  as  will  enable  them  to  procure  every 
thing  new  and  beautiful. 

IL  Si  Co.  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that  they  have  had  great 
success  in  raising  several  new  Double  Chiita  Asters.  They  would 
particularly  invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  the 
unrivaled  collection,  which  contains  twelve  distinct  varieties.  They 
have  also  most  of  the  fine  Germav  kinds,  of  their  own  raising. 

Bulbous  Roots  of  all  descriptions  Amaryllis  formosissima  (Jacobean 
Lily),  Tigridia  Pavonia,  and  T.  conchiflora  (Tiger  flower),  Tuberote» 
Gladiolus  Natalensis,  fitc. 

Grape  Viites,  Gooseberries,Currants,  Strawberries,  Roses, green-house 
and  hardv  herbaceous  Plants  of  all  descriptions. 

Agricultural  Seeds  of  every  kind,  including  all  the  kind  of  Grass 
Seeds  ;  Lucerne,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Altringhan» 
Carrot,  Dale's  new  hybrid  Turnip,  &c.  &c. 

OC^  They  are  Agents  for  the  long  established  and  celebrated  Nursery 
ef  John  Renrick,  Newton,  and  any  orders  addressed  to  them  will  be 
promptly  executed. 

0^  Orders  from  the  Country  will  receive  immediate  attention,  and 
seeds  or  plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported  any  dis^ 
tance. 
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ORIGINAL  COxMMUNICATIONS- 


Art.  I.  Observations  on  the  Dahlia  its  Species  and  Varieties* 
By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vege- 
table Physiology  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  dahlia  has 
raised  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  floral  taste,  whether  con- 
sidered in  its  single  unadorned  simplicity,  or  when  brought  to 
the  acme  of  perfection  by  the  ingenious  labors  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist. Scarcely  ♦rivaled  by  the  unique  elegance  of 
the  camellia,  it  has  become,  like  that  remarkably  transmuted 
plant,  as  universal  a  favorite  among  the  curious  and 
wealthy;  and  still  more  a  companion  of  the  antique  and  ven- 
erable accompaniments  of  the  cottage  garden  or  the  village 
flower-bed,  oi  some  humble  admirer  of  nature's  sportive 
wonders,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  community,  and 
not  by  any  means  few  in  our  own,  happy,  smiling  New 
England.  Perhaps  the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  a 
people  cannot  be  better  estimated,  surely  not  better  promo- 
ted, than  in  the  observation  and  introduction  of  the  spirit  of 
the  love  of  the  more  elegant  and  refined  occupations  attend- 
ant on  agricultural  pursuits.  For  my  own  part,  I  want  no 
better  proof  of  a  feeling  and  exquisitely  sensible  mind,  even 
under  a  rough  and  rude  exterior,  than  may  be  observed  in  a 
love  of  nature,  particularly  that  which  relates  to  the  care  of 
flowers.  A  rose-bush,  a  honeysuckle,  a  pseony — famed  in 
village  love  for  pharmaceutic  worth — a  lilac-bush,  or  even  a 
huge  tuft  of  the  singularly  striped  "ribbon  grass,"  preserved 
by  some  rustic  enclosure  from  the  trespass  of  those  sober, 
useful,  though  less  intelligent,  tenants  of  the  farm-yard, 
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whose  tastes  are  more  alimentary  than  mental — ^all  denote 
a  higher  order  of  mind,  in  some  tidy  housewife,  or  younger 
female  ;  and  when  I  diBcover  the  highly  patronized  dahlia, 
lifting  its  rich  blossoms  among  the  associates  of  its  new  and 
strauge  locality,  to  me  it  proves  the  gradual  development  of 
a  purity  of  taste  and  feeling,  which,  though  not  incongruous, 
is  not  always  to  be  expected  in  such  scenes.  From  the 
elevated  'sandy  meadows  of  Mexico,  where,  scarce  half  a 
century  since,  they  were  probably  first  known,  and  shortly 
after,  were  transferred  from  the  Mexican  Botanic  Garden, 
the  species,  and  almost  innumerable  varieties  have  extended 
with  a  greater  rapidity  and  more  accompanied  admiration 
over  the  civilized  world,  than  perhaps  any  other  vegetable. 
The  rich  alluvial  soils  of  the  south,  and  the  hard  rocky 
lands  of  the  north,  are  adorned  with  their  cultivation  ;  and 
with  a  singular  accommodation  to  circumstances,  they 
evince  scarce  a  preference  in  the  expansion  of  their  blos- 
soms, for  one  section  than  for  another.  It  is  presumable, 
however,  that  heat  is  injurious  to  the  perfection  of  their 
flowers, — a  defect  which  might  be  obviated  in  a  great  de- 
gree by  application  of  more  moisture.  Naturalization  or  ac- 
climation cannot  speedily,  if  at  all,  be  expected  in  our  north- 
ern latitudes,  unless  occasionally  accidental  escape  from  the 
effects  of  frost  be  deemed  such,  which  has  been  known  in 
this  vicinity  in  several  instances  ;  and  a  case  was  mentioned 
of  a  root  exposed  to  the  winters  of  several  years,  protected 
entirely  by  the  early  and  deep  snows  so  common  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  Azores, 
they  are  lifted  out  of  the  soil  at  the  approach  of  the  winter 
season,  and  left  exposed  on  the  surface  till  the  returning 
spring,  undoubtedly  with  the  view  to  give  a  temporary  re- 
pose, and  secure  a  greater  amount  of  flowers. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  my 
present  remarks,  that  I  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  offer  any 
thing  new  ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  design  of  presenting  your 
Magazine  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  early  history  and 
rapid  progress  of  this  superb  flower,  together  with  whatever 
observations  may  suggest  themselves,  that  I  undertake  the 
task.  Mr.  Joseph  Sabine,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
**  Transactions  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  in  London,"  has  drawn  up 
a  very  able  and  exceedingly  interesting  article,  embracing 
all  that  was  known  at  that  time  (1818)  ;  biit  as  it  may  not 
be  easily  available  to  many  of  your  readers  interested  in  the 
subject,  I  shall  consider  it  a  sui&cient  excuse  to  pursue  my 
intentions. 

"  The  dahlia,"  says  Count  Lelieur,  "  was  originally  from 
Mexico,  and  introduced  into  Europe  in  1789." — "From  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Mexico,  it  was  sent  to  that  of  Madrid^ 
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where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1791."  Cavanille  (an 
ecclesiastic  and  eminent  botanist)  dedicated  the  genus  to 
Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist,  a  disciple  of  Linn^,  and  the  author 
of  a  work  on  his  *'  Systema  Ve^etabilium."  "  In  the  same 
year  (1791),  he  gave  the  description  of  three  varieties  sent 
from  Mexico,  which  he  considered  as  three  species^  con- 
stituting the  genus  D&hlia,  viz.,  pinnkta,  rdsea  and  coccin- 
ea*'  (Jitemoire  sur  k  Dahlia^  &c.  pp.  3 — 4).  In  the  number 
for  March,  1835,  of  this  Magazine  (Vol.  I,  p.  114),  some  ob- 
servations were  made  on  the  restoration  ol  the  old  name  of 
the  genus,  g^en  by  Cavanille,  and  altered  from  erroneous 
impressions  of  its  being  already  appropriated,  strengthened 
by  a  similarity  of  sound  to  Dalea,  belonging  to  an  entirely 
difierent  natural  order  and  artificial  class.  Willdenow,  in 
his  Species  Plantarum^  applied  that  of  Georgina,  after  Georgia 
an  eminent  Russian  botanist,  and  De  Candolle  adopted  it, 
apparently  on  such  authority.  With  a  similar  desire  of  imi- 
tation, or  the  universal  mania  after  new  names,  the  florists 
of  this  country  were  fast  falling  into  the  supposed  improve^ 
nunt^  regardless  of  the  untenableness  of  one  averred  objec- 
tion, and  the  gross  impropriety  of  violating  that  rule  of  eve- 
ry scientific  nomenclature, — that  the  origmal  name  should 
be  sacredly  preserved,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  un- 
less founded  on  good  and  substantial  reasons  of  real  physiologic* 
cal  difierence.  It  was  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  thercr 
fore  hailed  the  restoration  of  D4hli'a,  and  trust  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  illustrious  star  of  northern  Europe  shall  confer 
honor,  and  shed  some  reflected  glory  on  the  plant,  which 
was  dedicated  to  his  fame  and  memory. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  "Annales  du  Museum,"  we  find 
a  memoir  on  the  D&hh'a,  by  M.  Thouin,  accomp^ied  by  a 
colored  plate  of  three  varieties,  viz.,  rosea,  purpurea  and 
coccinea,  probably  answering,  at  least  in  color,  to  the  three 
species  of  Cavanille, — rbsea,  pinnata  and  coccinea.  M. 
Thouin  remarks  that  r<isea  was  of  the  size  of  •fl'ster  chin6n- 
sis  L. ;  and  from  the  plate,  it  seems  to  resemble  a  prototype 
of  "  Queen  of  Naples,"  a  somewhat  old  variety.  One  of 
these  varieties  is  fierured  with  semidouble  flowers, — a  fact 
not  a  little  remarkable,  as  this  plate  was  issued  in  1804,  and 
Count  Lelieur  mentions  that  not  until  1817  could  he  obtain 
even  two  or  three  double  varieties  ;  about  the  same  time, 
indeed,  that  the  Dutch  florists  began  to  procure  theirs  from 
seed.  A  similar  curious  fact  was  observed  in  the  difierence 
of  seed  raised  at  Anteuil  and  St.  Cloud,  the  richer  soil  pro- 
ducing only  pure  and  simple  flowers,  whereas  the  thinner 
and  lighter  soils  of  the  former  place  was  only  prone  to  pro- 
duce the  seeds  of  double  varieties — accounted  for  on  the 
philosophical  principle,  that  it  was  a  greater  efibrt  to  pro- 
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duce  a  perfect  seed  than  an  imperfect  one  ;  that  ist  one  ca- 
pable of  continuing  an  accidental  and  physiologically  consid- 
ered monstrous  development  of  petals  instead  of  stamens. 

After  several  attempts  to  reduce  to  species  the  different 
varieties  of  this  flower,  each  botanist  and  cultivator  adopting 
some  trifling  character,  founded  on  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
or  color  of  the  flower,  De  Candolle  discovered  that  the  es- 
sential distinctions  consisted  in  the  absence  or  presence  of 
fertile  florets  in  the  ray,  and  termed,  in  the  second  edition 
of  Hortus  Kewensis^  superjliui  and  frustrdnea.  Mr.  Sabine  re- 
duces under  the  two  following  species  of  De  6andolle  the 
several  synonyms,  as  quoted  from  the  Hortus  Kewensis : 

1.  Dahlia  supirfludy  caule  non  pruinoso,  flosculis  radii  fce- 
mineis. 

2.  DihMafrustrdnea^  caule  pruinoso,  flosculis  radii  neutris. 
{HorL  Kew,,  ed.  2,  Vol.  v,  pp.  87—88.) 

By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  perceived  that  two  species 
are  formed,  the  first  with  "  smooth  stem,  and  fertile  florets 
in  the  ray;"  and  the  second  with  a  pubescent  or  "hoary 
stem,  and  barren  florets  in  the  ray." 

How  far  this  arrangement  has  been  observed,  I  have  little 
means  of  determining.  Loudon,  in  his  Hortus  Britannicusj 
ffives  a  catalogue  of  sixty  varieties  of  D.  supirjlua^  and  only 
five  of  frustrdnea.  But  even  with  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences v/hich  Sabine  lays  down,  as  to  the  coarseness  of  fol- 
iage and  difluseness  of  habit  in  supirfiua^  and  the  delicacy, 
compactness  and  erect  manner  of  growth  in  frustrdnea^  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  in  this  country  it  would  be  easy  to  de- 
tect the  species  in  the  astonishing  varieties  of  our  gardens. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  color  would  afford  no  test,  although 
the  original  color  was  referable  to  purple  in  the  former,  and 
that  of  orange  or  scarlet  in  the  latter.  Still  more  uncertain 
the  downiness  or  pubescence  of  the  stems,  which,  though 
more  or  less  observable  in  all,  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a 
permanent  character.  A  series  of  experiments  should  be 
instituted,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  trace  any  observance  of 
this  specific  difference  of  .De  Candolle,  in  the  seedlings  of 
our  double  varieties ;  and  also  whether,  in  this  instance, 
unobserved,  a  real  hybridizing  process  has  not  taken  place 
between  the  two  supposed  genuine  species. 

It  may  be  deemed  presumptuous  to  seemingly  question 
the  authority  of  such  celebrated  names  ;  but  it  must  appear 
an  important,  and  surely  therefore  a  harmless  inquiry,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  tendency  to  confusion  in  sucn  a 
myriad  host  of  abnormal  individuals,  as  our  catalogues  of 
the  varieties  of  dahlias  present.  I  trust,  therefore,  to  the 
candor  of  discriminating  minds,  that  nothing  but  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  could  for  a  moment 
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prompt  such  an  inquiry.  Such  a  theory  has  been  conceived 
before,  from  the  failure  of  the  Genevan  botanist's  characters, 
as  also  from  other  circumstances,  which  render  it  a  still 
more  interesting  query ;  and  at  no  belter  time  could  it  be 
settled,  unless  it  has  already  been  done,  than  now,  in  the 
heifirht  of  the  universal  popularity  and  general  admiration 
which  the  subject  of  it  obtains,  as  an  ornament  of  our  gar- 
dens and  parterres. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  for  reflection  on  the  changes  effected 
in  horticulture,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  opinions  of  learned 
men,  founded  in  sound  reason  and  observation,  taking,  for  a 
moment,  the  situation  they  occupied,  and  casting  a  glance 
forward  to  our  own  experience  and  knowledge,  which  con- 
firms or  disproves  their  theories.  Thus  De  Candoile  foretold 
the.  improbability  of  the  occurrence  of  a  blue  variety,  and 
we  have  almost  every  combined  shade  and  primitive  color 
of  the  prismatic  bow,  excepting  that  Mr.  Sabine  tells  us  of 
the  existence  of  a  double  white,  which  he  feels  inclined  to 
doubt,  and  now  "  Kings"  and  "Queens,"  there  are  of  double 
white,  and  even  "  Mountains  of  snow,"  and  beauties  of  an- 
tiquity, unrivaled  only  by  the  elegance  or  purity  of  these 
fragile  flowers  ;  the  grandeur  of  an  avalanche  exhibited  in  a 
petal,  and  the  winning  loveliness  of  female  character  shin- 
ing-forth  in  an  abortive  stamen. 

But,  with  all  the  attractions  of  great  and  good  and  illus- 
trious names,  and  the  wondrous  transmutations  of  floral 
skill — for  wondrous  they  truly  are — the  simple,  unadorned 
elegance  of  a  fine  single  flower,  with  its  eight  perfectly 
formed  petals  and  golden  centre,  expanding  gradually  into 
the  florets  of  the  disk,  presents  to  my  ideas  a  lovely 
work  of  nature's  skill.  Surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  exclude 
from  our  collections  these  primitive  forms,  to  give  place  to 
double  varieties  only  ;  and  during  the  last  season,  one  such 
has  actually  insinuated  itself,  of  however  only  tolerable 
merit,  more  it  may  be  suspected  from  its  royal  title  or  for* 
cign  origin,  than  from  any  returning  taste  to  floral  simplicity. 

The  dahlia,  like  many  other  cultivated  plants,  seems  very 
prone  to  sportiveness  or  variation  in  the  tints  and  pencilings 
of  its  petals.  Cultivators  begin  to  recommend  the  use  of 
strong  and  nutritive  manures  in  producinsf  very  fine  flowers, 
an  opinion  entirely  counter  to  one  formerly  entertained  and 
practised  upon, — that  of  planting  in  poor  and  meagre  soils. 
Undoubtedly  the  former  practice  is  the  better  one,  and  added 
to  this,  the  fact,  that  but  a  moderate  degree  of  sun  and  heat 
is  necessary  to  their  increase,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  multiplication  of  flowers  is  not  almost  wholly  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  the  grower.  The  natural  localities  have  been  dis* 
covered  to  consist  of  sandy  mountainous  meadows,  of  48  to 
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6400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  sandy  meadow,  in 
such  a  situation,  may  not  be  a  poor  or  meagre  soil ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  probably  a  very  rich  one,  being  compos- 
ed of  the  alhivial  deposit  of  the  decomposition,  both  mineral 
and  vegetable  of  the  upper  regions.  It  is  certain  that  the 
effect  of  poor  soil  on  the  plant  is  to  weaken  the /tendency  to 
produce  rich  flowers,  by  the  poverty  of  its  entire  growth, 
and  that,  when  liberally  supplied  with  suitable  food  and  suf- 
ficient moisture,  nothing  can  surpass  the  exuberance  of  its 
blooms. 

The  value  of  the  dahlia  seems  confined  to  its  intrinsic 
beauty  and  hardiness,  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Many  futile 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  among  the  esculent 
roots  ;  but  it  would  require  a  savage  appetite,  or  a  love  for 
novelty,  to  bring  this  about.  Its  tubes,  nevertheless,  abound 
in  farina,  but  the  supposed  presence  of  benzoic  acid  destroys 
their  palatableness.  The  Compositce,  in  their  general  char- 
acters, though  of  great  importance  to  mankind  m  their  med- 
ical properties,  offer  few  articles  of  nutritious  food.  The 
tubes  of  the  tuberous  sunflower,  improperly  and  commonly 
called  "Jerusalem  artichoke,",  are  indeed  considered  by 
some  as  delicate  food,  and  the  disk  of  the  genuine  artichoke 
is  used  in  some  countries  extensively  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  table. 

Every  season  brings  to  the  dahlia  some  new  insect  foe, 
which  attacks  its  valuable  and  tender  buds,  or  devastates 
its  foliage.  The  grasshopper  (a  common  green  species)  and 
the  Syrtis  trosa^  with  Memhracis  bubalus^  better  known  to  the 
unscientific  as  a  two-horned  triangular  bug^  has  been  pecul- 
iarly busy  for  a  few  seasons  past.  While  some  unknown 
pest,  of  a  green  and  smooth  larva,  luxuriously  riots  on  the 
rich  petals,  or  undermines  the  leaves.  A  small  dipterous  {}) 
insect  was  also  observed  for  the  first  time  this  year,  but  I 
was  unable  to  detect  any  such  new  depredator.  Nothing 
but  a  careful  examination  and  diligent  use  of  the  fingers  in 
seizing  and  crushing  the  intruders,  with  perhaps  some  liquid 
application  to  the  roots,  which  should  promote  a  more 
speedy  and  vigorous  growth,  is  a  preventive.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that 
aome  method  may  fortunately  be  devised  to  save  from  dis* 
appointment  the  promised  glories  of  our  finest  and  rarest 
plants,  or  at  least  that  these  insidious  mischief  workers  may 
be  known  and  exposed. 

I  conclude  this  article  with  only  one  questioii  to  the  ex- 
perimental florist,  viz.,  whether  suflRcient  experiment  has 
been  made,  as  to  soil  or  exposure,  to  insure  the  perfection 
of  bloom  in  that  rich  and  superb  variety  "  Levick's  Incom- 
parable ?"  Every  one  who  attended  the  last  annual  exibition 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  must  remember 
a  remarkable  specimen,  which  graced  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  its  sister  varieties,  and  which  was  produced  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Yours, 

John  Lewis  Russell. 
Salemj  Jan.  1,  1836. 


Akt.  II.     On  the  Forcing  of  the  Strawberry.     By  E.   Sate  as, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  Fragiria^  or  strawberry 
(as  its  name  imports,  from  the  very  apparent  qualities  it 
possesses  as  a  superior  table  fruit),  has  been  held  for  many 
years,  render  it  needless,  in  this  place,  to  bestow  any  enco- 
miums on  its  recommendation  ;  as  a  table  fruit,  it  may  be 
considered  of  the  first  order,  and  in  the  confectionary  de- 
partment it  is  used  in  various  ways,  as  creams,  jams  and 
jellies.  To  these  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  a  very  wholesome 
quality,  and  recommended  by  the  faculty,  in  many  cases  of 
sickness,  in  their  catalogrue  of  pleasant  remedies,  in  which 
it  is  said  to  dissolve  the  tartareous  incrustations  on  the 
teeth,  promote  perspiration,  and  sweeten  the  breath. 

Class  and  Order.  According  to  the  Liuncean  system,  it 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  class,  Icosandria^  having  many  sta- 
mens or  male  parts  attached  to  the  calyx  ;  and  the  order 
Polygyniay  having  more  than  ten  stiles  or  stigmas. 

Species.  The  species  are  numerous  and  undetermined, 
and  are  found  to  be  natives  of  Britain,  France,  North  and 
South  America,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  daily  increasing,  by 
crossing  them  by  means  of  impregnation,  by  which  many 
very  fine  varieties  have  been  obtained,  as  Keen's  seedling, 
Bostock,  Wiimot's  superb,  &c.  &c. 

PROPAGATING   THE    STRAWBERRT    FOR    FORCING. 

Rooting  the  Plants.  The  method  mostly  adopted,  and 
which,  I  think,  most  recommendable,  is,  to  plant  out  some 
stools  purposely,  either  in  the  spring  or  fall,  on  a  rich  plot 
of  ground,  in  a  western  aspect.  They  may  be  planted 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  ground  well  worked  between  them 
by  digging  in  the  spring  and  summer.  When  the  flower 
trusses  or  stems  begin  to  show,  they  should  be  nipped  off^ 
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between  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  will  strengthen  the 
plants,  and  cause  them  to  send  out  runners  early ;  when  the 
runners  begin  to  grow,  they  are  to  be  laid  out  in  a  regular 
manner,  that  the  young  plants  may  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  receive  the  sun.  As  the  principal  object  is  to 
obtain  early  plants,  they  may  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  lay- 
ing the  joints,  as  they  protrude  from  the  plant ;  and  if  a 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  is  occasionally  thrown  over 
them,  the  better :  water  may  also  be  applied,  to  aid  their 
early  rooting,  which  is  one  grand  object,  in  order  to  forward 
the  plants  in  a  vigorous,  healthy,  manner. 

Potting  the  Plants.  When  a  portion  of  the  plants  are  thus 
rooted,  they  are  to  be  potted  in  the  following  manner  :  A 
quantity  of  pots  may  be  procured  of  the  following  dimen- 
sipns  :  six  inches  deep,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter  on 
the  top  [No.  4],  which  may  be  filled  with  compost  before  or 
after  plunging. 

Compost,  The  compost  that  I  can  best  recommend,  is  two 
thirds  of  good  sandy  loam,  and  one  third  of  leaf  mould  and 
horse  manure,  of  equal  quantity ;  this  should  be  procured 
three  months  before  planting,  and  well  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated together,  with  which  the  pots  are  to  be  filled,  previous 
to  planting. 

Plunging  the  Pots.  A  situation  for  plunging  the  pots  should 
be  chosen  in  a  western  aspect,  where  the  sun  does  not  have 
its  full  influence,  b\it  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  be 
obtained  in  every  direction.  The  spot  of  ground  being  se- 
lected, prepare  it  for  plunging  the  pots,  by  laying  out  beds 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
four,  six  or  eight  rows  of  pots  in  the  bed  across  :  the  length 
may  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  required.  The  bed 
may  be  laid  out  by  marking  with  a  spade,  by  a  line  each 
side,  when  the  earth  is  to  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  the 
pots,  that  their  rims  may  be  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  pots  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  regular  man- 
ner in  the  bed,  and  filled  (if  not  done  before  plunging)  with 
the  prepared  compost ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  vacancies  be- 
tween  them  will  require  to  be  filled  with  the  earth  taken 
from  the  bed,  which  is  the  most  economical  method,  if  the 
compost  is  not  plentiful :  on  the  other  hand,  the  filling  of  the 
whole,  when  the  pots  are  plunged,  is  the  most  ready  meth- 
od ;  therefore  the  choice  of  the  best  method  must  depend  on 
circumstances.  The  pots  being  filled,  the  whole  of  the  bed 
is  to  be  well  watered,  to  settle  the  earth  in  the  pots  ;  and  in 
the  evening  (which  is  the  best  time),  the  plants  are  to  be 
dibbled  into  the  pots. 

Planting  the  Strawberry.  The  young  plants  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  vines,  and  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  by  shortening 
the  roots,  and  taking  off  the  dead  leaves. 
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The  plants  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  pots  with  a  dibble,  in 
the  visual  method  ofplantiner,  one,  two  or  three  in  a  pot. 
The  number  to  be  inserted  depends  on  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  plants,  the  object  being  to  fill  the  pot  with  roots  and  a 
good  crown,  before  wintering  the  plants  ;  therefore  in  early- 
planting,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  is  best  for  the 
strong  growing  varieties,  as  Keen's  seedling,  Wilmot's  su- 
perb, and  the  like  ;  and  two  plants  in  a  pot  of  the  smaller 
varieties,  as  the  Early  scarlet,  Roseberry,  and  so  on.  In 
late  setting  out,  they  may  be  put  accordingly  thick,  as 
two  plants  of  the  larger  varieties,  and  three  of  the  smaller 
in  a  triangular  manner.  When  they  are  thus  planted,  they 
will  require  a  good  watering  every  evening,  until  their 
roots  begin  to  be  well  established,  when  they  may  have  ev- 
ery attention,  to  render  them  vigorous  plants ;  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  if  one  or  two  waterings  of  manure  water 
are  applied,  they  will  be  greatly  benefited,  in  the  process  of 
forcing,  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  being  of  a  richer 
quality. 

Sheading  the  plants  is,  by  many,  recommended,  and  in 
many  cases,  perhaps,  very  judiciously,  although  I  must  pre- 
caution the  young  forcer  that  it  weakens  the  plants,  and 
therefore  should  be  as  much  as  possible  evaded. 

Protecting  the  Plants  in  the  Winter.  When  the  winter  com- 
mences, the  pots  are  to  be  taken  from  the  beds,  and  protect- 
ed in  cold  frames,  pits,  sheds,  or.  the  like,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  not  be  too  severely  frozen,  which  will  not  only 
break  the  pots,  but  also  injure  the  plants. 

OPERATION  OF  FORCING  THE  STRAWBERRT. 

Before  I  proceed  to  detail  the  manner  of  forcing  the  straw- 
berry, it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  cursory  remarks  on 
the  subject.  The  strawberry,  in  all  cases  of  forcing,  re- 
quires to  be  placed  near  the  glass,  in  its  first  stage  particu- 
larly. The  process,  at  the  first  commencement,  requires  a 
very  moderate  temperature.  The  plants,  when  in  bloom, 
need  much  water  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the 
flowers.  Shading  is  also  requisite  to  the  plants,  when  in 
flower,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  of  every  sunny  day.  At 
the  time  of  swelling  and  ripening  the  fruit,  air  and  heat  are 
also  requisite,  in  order  to  forward  and  give  it  color  and  fla- 
vor. In  contradiction  to  the  above  remarks,  if  the  straw- 
berry is  placed  far  from  the  glass,  it  will  grow  slender,  and 
throw  up  but  few  trusses  of  flowers,  and  those  weak  and 
puny.  Rapid  forcing  at  the  first  commencement,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  efiect ;  keeping  the  pots  dry  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  retards  and  destroys  the  blossoms  from  setting 
their  fruit ;  and  wetting  the  blossoms,  in  the  act  of  watering 
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the  plants,  destroys  the  pollen,  and  blinds  the  flower. 
Lastly,  if  the  sun  is  admitted  to  the  flowers  at  mid-day,  with 
its  full  power,  they  will  be  blinded  by  its  influence  in  a  con- 
fined state,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  shading. 

Operation  of  Fordug.  The  strawberry  is  forced  either  in 
frames,  pits  or  houses.  Frames  are  perhaps  too  trouble- 
some to  become  generally  in  use  for  the  purpose,  and  houses 
too  expensive  for  their  culture,  with  the  exception  of  large 
establishments,  where  they  are  moved  from  one  house  to 
another,  as  from  the  cherry  house  to  the  pinery,  &c. 
But  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  best  adapted  meth- 
od that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  the  forcing  of  the  straw- 
berry, is  forcing  them  in  pits,  and  which  can  be  easily  con- 
verted into  frame  or  house  culture,  by  any  intelligent  per- 
son. The  pits  may  be  of  any  dimensions,  from  three  to  ten 
feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  work- 
ed with  flues,  in  the  usual  method  of  forcing-houses,  or  part- 
ly by  bottom  heat,  from  manure  and  tan,  and  partly  by  flues. 
The  first  method  requires  a  flue  to  run  round  the  front  and 
ends  of  the  pit.  The  staging  must  be  erected  under  the 
glass,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
from  it,  on  which  the  pots  of  strawberries  are  to  be  placed 
and  forced. 

But  the  system  that  I  can  best  recommend,  is  to  force  the 
strawberry  in  a  pit,  with  a  flue  in  the  front,  and  a  quantity 
of  leaves  and  manure  worked  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 
heat;  on  the  top  of  this,  about  two  feet  thick  of  old  tan 
may  be  added,  into  which  the  pots  are  to  be  plunged  to  the 
rims.  Having  the  pit  prepared,  by  putting  in  the  manure, 
the  tan  is  then  to  be  laid  on  to  within  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  of  the  glass  ;  the  pots  are  to  be  plunged  therein  to 
the  rim,  when  the  heat  becomes  moderate,  which  requires 
great  precaution,  or  the  plants  will  run  up  in  a  slender 
manner.  At  the  first  commencement  of  forcing,  the  pit 
should  have  plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  and  the  tempera- 
ture throusrh  the  night  may  be  kept  from  35^  to  40"",  fire 
heat,  and  through  the  day  to  45®  or  50®.  This  heat  may  be 
gradually  increased  from  40®  to  45®  during  the  night,  and 
60®  to  60®  during  the  day,  with  plenty  of  air.  The  plants 
may  be  gradually  watered,  and  every  means  used  to  bring 
them  on  in  a  strong  healthy  manner;  when  they  begin 
to  throw  up  their  trusses  of  flower  stems,  plenty  of  water 
must  be  applied,  and  air,  as  much  as  possible,  be  admitted 
to  the  flowers  as  they  open.  The  temperature  may  be  at 
this  time  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  50®  through  the  night, 
and  60®  through  the  day,  with  plenty  of  air.  The  plants 
will  be  benefited,  if,  at  this  time,  they  are  divested  of  some 
of  their  leaves,  which  will  give  strength  to  the  blossoms. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  pit  will  require  to  be  shaded, 
when  the  sun  shines,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock:  this  is  more 
essentially  necessary  to  the  strawberry  than  any  fruit  I  am 
acquainted  with :  the  sun  shining  powerfully,  as  before 
observed,  on  the  blossoms,  when  in  a  confined  heat^  often 
blinds  or  destroys  the  female  part  of  the  flower,  which  is  the 
caose  of  blindness  or  barrenness. 

SteelUng  the  FruU.  When  the  fruit  is  perfected,  and  begin- 
ning to  swell,  the  shading  may  then  be  omitted ;  and  the 
plants  will  require  to  be  well  watered  whenever  the  earth 
becomes  the  least  dry. 

The  temperature  of  the  pit  mav  at  this  time  be  kept  as 
near  as  possible  from  50®  to  55"*,  fire  heat,  during  the  night, 
and  from  60"*  to  Id"*,  with  sun  heat,  and  plenty  of  air,  during 
the  day. 

Ripening  the  Fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly  swollen  to  its 
proper  size,  the  watering  may  then  be  in  a  measure  suspended; 
and  the  pots  may  be  removed  into  the  stove,  pinery,  or  any 
warm  situation,  to  forward  its  ripening,  as  the  straw* 
berry  will  bear  almost  any  heat,  when  the  fruit  is  properly 
set ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  pots  should  be  so  placed  as  to  obtain 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  give  flavor  to  the 
fruit ;  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  some  pots  may  be  taken  to 
table  with  it  on,  which  has  a  very  pretty  efiect,  besides 
a  very  nice  dessert.  When  it  is  all  gathered,  the  pots  of  plants 
may  be  set  out  to  obtain  a  fall  crop,  or  for  a  new  intended 
plantation,  which  see,  under  the  head  of  Propagation  of  the 
Strawberry. 

The  strawberry  requires  to  be  potted  everv  year  from 
young  plants,  as  the  old  stools  do  not  force  well. 

Yours,  Edward  Sat  gas. 

Mwark,  JV.  J.,  Du.  23,  1835. 


Art.  III.     On  tiie  PropagaHon  and  Management  of  the  JBry- 
thrjna  Crista  galli.     By  Japhet. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  season  will  soon  be  at  hand,  when  the  gardener  will 
be  busily  engaged  in  propagating  his  dahlias ;  however,  I 
do  not  intend  to  trouble  your  readers  on  this  subject,  as  it 
has  been  very  ably  hancUed  by  one  of  your  correspondents 
already.    The  subject  I  am  about  to  treat  of,  is,  the  propa- 
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gation  and  cultivation  of  the  Erythrina  Crista-gWli.  In  my 
opinion,  the  more  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  or  plants  is 
known,  so  much  the  better  for  the  cultivator  ;  because  there 
are  but  few  people  that  will  purchase  a  plant  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  know  nothing  at  all  about.  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  the  more  this  knowledge  is  extended,  the 
greater  the  taste  becomes ;  and,  as  the  taste  increases  for 
plants,  their  value  increases  in  the  same  proportion.  Now 
who  would  be  without  a  plant  of  the  Erythrina  Crista-gilli  ? 
perhaps  few  of  your  readers  are  aware  that  there  is  as  little 
trouble  attending  the  growth  of  this  beautiful  plant,  as  there 
is  with  that  of  a  dahlia,  and  which,  I  hope,  I  shall  be  able 
to  show,  if  I  can  make  myself  rightly  understood. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  I  pot  the  old  plants  in  a  very  rich  light  soil,  giv- 
ing them  a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  earth  about  their 
roots.  I  then  place  them  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  hot- 
house, and,  in  two  or  three  weeks  from  this  time,  they  will 
have  made  shoots  from  four  to  five  inches,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently long  enough  for  cuttings.  Observe  how  many  cut- 
tings you  have  ready  to  take  off;  but,  before  taking  them  off, 
you  must  have  as  many  three  inch  pots  [No.  1]  in  readiness 
to  receive  them, as  they  should  not  lie  any  length  of  time  after 
being  separated  from  the  parent  stem :  the  shoots  being 
young  and  full  of  sap,  they  soon  flag,  and  once  flagged,  it  is 
ten  chances  to  one  if  ever  you  are  able  to  recover  them. 

The  soil  which  I  prefer  is  one  half  leaf  mould,  and  one 
half  pure  pit  or  river  sand.  The  above  sized  pots  being 
filled  with  this  compost,  I  take  a  small  piece  of  round  wood, 
or,  which  is  more  handy,  the  point  of  my  finger,  and  make  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  This  I  fill  with 
pure  sand  :  I  then  proceed  to  take  off*  my  cuttings,  observing 
to  cut  them  close  below  a  joint  or  eye,  allowing  all  their 
leaves  to  remain.  I  then  take  a  piece  of  round  wood,  and 
make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  sand,  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch  and  a  half,  placing  the  cutting  therein  ;  and  with  my 
two  thumbs,  I  press  the  soil  as  firm  as  possible,  this  being 
the  principal  secret  of  putting  in  cuttings.  I  then  place 
them  in  a  hot-bed,  which  has  been  made  up  a  few  days  pre- 
vious. Observe  never  to  allow  the  bottom  heat  to  get  be- 
low 70** ;  it  can  very  easily  be  kept  up  to  this  by  putting 
fresh  linings  around  the  frame.  I  would  observe  that  they 
will  not  be  at  all  injured,  if  a  little  steam  should  get  into 
the  frame,  providing  it  is  not  too  strong.  Great  care  is  also 
necessary  to  keep  them  shaded  from  the  sun,  as  also  to 
sprinkle  them,  every  morning,  with  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature of  the  bed,  if  need  require,  and  never  at  any  time 
to  give  air,  except  when  at  work  in  or  about  the  frame. 
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In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the  plants  will  be  suf- 
ficiently rooted  to  bear  removing  to  the  hot^house,  placing 
them  in  the  shade  as  much  as  possible  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  exposing  them  gradually  to  the  sun  and  air.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  further  time,  they  will  require 
to  be  shifted  into  five  inch  pots  [No.  3],  and  in  which  they 
should  remain,  either  for  sale,  or  until  the  weather  will 
admit  of  their  being  planted  out  in  the  open  border. 

The  proper  time  for  this  is  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June;  the  ground  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
should  be  a  mellow,  light,  rich  earth  ;  and,  as  to  situation, 
I  should  prefer  the  south  border,  where  they  will  be  shelter^ 
ed  from  the  north  wind.  They  will  require  to  be  planted 
two  feet  apart  each  way.  This  done,  you  are  at  no  more 
trouble  with  them  (except  tieing  them  up  when  required), 
until  the  approach  of  frost.  They  should  then  be  cut  down, 
and  the  roots  dug  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
dahlia,  and  placed  away  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  green- 
house, covering  them  with  a  little  mould,  and  in  this  state 
allow  them  to  remain  during  the  winter.    Yours, 

Wilmington^  S.  C,  Dec.  23,  1835.  Japhet. 

The  Erythina  Crista  g41U  is  a  plant  almost  wholly  uDknown  in  this 
neighborhood.  A  species  of  this  genus,  in  Mr.  Lowell's  collection,  sup- 
posed E.  picta,  is  the  only  one  we  have  observed  in  flower  here.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
great  splendor.  We  hope  the  above  excellent  remarks  will  be  the  means 
of  directing  attention  to  this  plant;  and  if  a  supposition  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  n?anage,  has  been  the  reason  of  its  being  so  neglected,  we  hope 
that  the  ease  with  which  our  correspondent  states  it  can  be  grown,  will 
dispel  such  an  error,  and  induce  every  amateur  and  eardener  to  possess 
a  plant.  Its  terminal  racemes  of  coral-colored  papilionaceous  nowem 
have  a  most  gorgeous  appearance,  either  in  the  hot-house  or  open  bor- 
der. £.  picta  (?),  whicti  has  flowerd  every  season  at  Broomley  Vale, 
planted  out  upon  the  border,  in  front  of  the  hot-house,  is  well  known  for 
Its  beauty;  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  £•  Crista  g&lli. — Condi, 


Art.   rV.   On  the  neglected  State  of  Cottage  GardenSy  toith  HirUs 
for  their  hnprovement.     By  R.  Murray. 

O,  who  that  loves  with  curious  eyes  to  trace 

Nature's  least  beauty,  or  most  transient  grace, 

Can  walk  a  garden's  cultivated  ground. 

At  morn^  when  flowers  their  fragrance  breathe  around> 


M  On  the  neglected  Slate  of  Ccttage  Gardem. 

Nor  feely  as  he  iDhales  the  balmy  air, 
And  Tiews  the  world  of  loveliness  that's  there. 
His  genius  and  his  taste  grow  more  refined. 
And  fancy's  vbta  open  to  his  mind  ? 

[Tkt  name  tftke  author  o/Uu  abw  Unu  U  not  knaton  to  pour  eorrespondont.] 

Gentlemen  : 

In  this  free  and  happy  country,  where  every  man'e  per- 
son and  property  are  protected,  why  is  the  cottage  garden 
neglected  ?  I  was  in  hopes,  after  your  valuable  Magazine 
was  commenced,  an  immediate  impulse  would  be  given  to 
all  classes  of  citizens,  to  cultivate  and  improve,  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  small  spots  of  ground  connected  with  cot- 
tages ;  but  another  year  has  been  suffered  to  roll  on  without 
any  change  taking  place.  Wherever  you  take  your  walk^ 
you  will  see  numbers  of  beautiful  cottages,  with  miserable 
appendages ;  yes,  so  much  so,  that  the  small  spots  of  ground 
in  front  are  so  thickly  covered  with  weeds,  that  you  can 
scarcely  gain  admittance,  without  wetting  your  feet  in  damp 
weather ;  whereas,  if  those  spots  of  around  were  cultivated 
with  economy,  they  might  yield  wholesome  food,  and  a  cool- 
ing shade  for  the  inmates,  and,  as  your  correspondent /timiM 
observes,  would  give  "additional  value  to  property."  It 
likewise  creates  an  attachment  to  home,  and  encourap^s 
sober  and  industrious  habits  in  all  the  members  of  a  family. 
It  would  likewise  give  them  an  opportunity  to  display  their 
taste  and  skill  in  floriculture.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
are  many  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 
that  excel  professional  ^rdeners  in  growing  florists'  flowers, 
such  as  the  carnation  pink,  polyanthus,  &c.;  and  might  not 
men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  in  this  country,  where  prop- 
erty is  more  equally  distributed,  not  excel  in  the  same  flow- 
ers, if  they  would  make  the  trial  ?  Allowing  the  trial  to  be 
made,  the  next  step  to  improvement  is  to  establish  a  society 
for  competition,  and  let  the  productions  for  the  year's 
competition  be  made  known  to  the  members  every  last 
meeting  of  the  year.  They  should  by  all  means  guard 
aminst  giving  their  prizes  in  money :  a  piece  of  plate, 
whatever  the  value  may  be,  will  be  found  to  give  a  greater 
stimulus  to  others  to  form  themselves  into  societies  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  has  likewise  the  tendency  to  keep  alive 
the  same  taste  in  the  offspring,  and  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  parent ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  you 
would  find  societies  for  the  same  purpose  established  in  eve- 
ry village  throughout  the  country.  But  I  must  renund  you 
of  one  great  impediment  to  the  general  cultivation  of  cottage 
gardens,  which  your  correspondent  Jtmus  seems  to  have 
overlobked, — ^this  is,  the  Um^  houn  that  the  laborer  has 
io  work,  which,  you  must  tulow,  deprives  him  of  one  mo- 
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mentis  time  to  cultivate  his  little  garden,  however  desirous 
he  may  be  to  do  so,  without  encroaching  on  the  sanctity  of 
of  the  Sabbath.  But  this  is  an  evil  that  can  be  easily  remi- 
died,  if  gentlemen,  that  are  anxious  for  the  spread  of 
horticulture,  and  the  beautifying  of  the  country,  will  allow 
those  men  in  their  employ,  that  may  be  possessed  of  a  gar- 
den, two  or  three  hours  in  the  week  to  cultivate  them ; 
such  men  would  not  only  be  friends  to  humanity,  but 
patrons  of  art  and  science  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  such  a  slight 
sacrifice  as  I  have  mentioned,  would  be  amply  compensated 
to  the  wealthy  class  of  citizens,  in  having  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  numerous  cottage  gardens  that  would  be  found 
wherever  they  would  choose  to  take  their  walk.  The  mere 
anticipation  of  seeing  the  intelligent  mother  instructing  her 
children  under  the  honeysuckle  bower,  and  the  industrious 
father  engaged  cleaning  and  tying  up  his  bed  of  florists'  flow- 
ers, would  give  a  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  evening's  recre- 
ation, that  at  present  they  have  no  conception  of. 

Yours,  &c.,  RoBT.  Mukrat. 

WiaUkam^  Dec.  24,  1835. 


AaT.'  y .     BeauHfid  Planis  gromng  wild  in  the  VicinUy  of  Bodon. 
By  £.  B.  Kknrxce,  Watertown. 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

AH  tliese  plants  are  perennial,  unless  intimation  is  given  to  the  contrary. 

Clematis. 
CUmaHsverticittdrie  Dec.  Jitragine  americdna  Sims.  False  Vir- 

E'n's  Bower.  An  elegant,  climbing,  woody  vine,  with  large 
^wers.  The  stem  is  six  angeled,  and  gives  ofi*  opposite 
axillary  buds,  out  of  each  of  which  proceed  two  leaves,  and 
a  fine  purple  flower.  The  leaves  are  each  of  them  temate, 
or  in  threes,  like  clover ;  find  they  climb  by  the  convolu- 
tions of  their  stems.  Leaflets  heart-shaped,  nearly  whole, 
and  even  on  the  margin.  Petals  four,  acute,  oblong-egff- 
shaped,  eyelashed,  and  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Seeds 
crowned  with  hairs,  not  plumose. — Mountains ;  Brooklyn, 
Connecticut,  and  in  Vermont. — May,  June. 

CUmaHs  virginidna  L.  Traveller's  Jov,  Virginian  Virgin's 
Bower.    A  hardy,  climbing,  woody  vine.    It  is  a  general 
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favorite,  and  may  be  easily  trained  so  as  to  form  delightfal 
bowers  and  festoons.  It  gives  off,  at  intervals  a  pair  of  op* 
posite  leaf  stems,  which  twine  around  objects  of  support, 
serving  the  purpose  of  tendrils ;  each  stem  bearing  three 
heart-shaped  leaflets,  variously  toothed,  and  lobed.  The 
flower  stems  grow  out  of  the  shoulders  of  the  leaves,  and 
bear  clusters  of  white,  sweet-scented  blossoms.  The  most 
remarkable  and  showy  appearance  of  this  plant,  is  when  in 
fruit ;  the  long,  feathery,  curly  crowns  of  the  seeds  appear- 
ing almost  like  tufts  of  wool.  Sometimes  the  cultivated 
plant  does  not  produce  these  curly^  crowns  ;  the  Virginian 
virgin's  bower  therefore  has  a  claim  over  its  sister  species. 
— Low  grounds  ;  very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  Neponset 
river,  Milton.— July,  August. 

Clethra. 
CUthra  alnifblia  Alder-leaved  Clethra.  An  elegant  plant, 
forming  a  bush  from  four  to  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, about  three  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad, 
wedge-formed,  or  inverted  egg-shaped,  acute,  coarsely  saw- 
toothed,  smooth  and  ^reen  on  both  sides.  Flowers  small, 
white,  lilac-scented,  with  a  five-leaved  calyx,  and  five  round- 
ish oblong  petals,  disposed  in  a  spike-formed  raceme. — Low, 
damp  or  wet  soils  ;  Cambridgeport,  &c. — July,  August. 

CORNUS. 

Plants  of  this  genus  have  a  four-toothed  calyx ;  a  four- 
petaled  corolla  proceeding  from  the  upper  part  of  the  germ  ; 
likewise  a  fleshy  drupe  or  fruit,  with  a  two-celled  nut  or 
stone,  commonly  termed  a  berry. 

C6rnw  aUa  L.  White-berried  Cornel.  A  shrub,  some- 
times growing  about  ten  feet  high,  with  smooth,  slender, 
spreading,  reddish  branches.  Leaves  ovate  or  egg-formed, 
broad,  acute,  hoary  underneath.  Flowers  white,  in  cymes, 
the  flower-stalks,  like  those  of  elder,  radiating  from  one  cen- 
tre, but  afterwards  being  subdivided  variously.  The  fruit 
is  bluish  white.  In  rich  ground,  the  plant  sometimes  blos- 
soms twice  in  a  year. — Low,  damp  grounds ;  Roxbury, 
Cambridge,  Newton,  &c. — June. 

C6rnu8  altemifdlia  I'Herit.  Alternate-leaved  Cornel,  some- 
times called  Osier.  A  showy,  handsome  shrub,  sometimes 
eighteen  feet  high,  but  commonly  much  lower.  The 
branches  are  warty,  very  spreading  and  wavy,  forming  a 
flattish,  umbrella-shaped  head.  Leaves  ovate,  sharp- 
pointed,  whitish  beneath,  and  either  alternate,  or  standing 
about  the  twigs  without  order.  Flowers  white,  in  clusters, 
with  flattish  tops  or  cymes.  Fruit  or  berries  purple. — 
Swamps,  shady  woods ;  near  Nonantum  Hill,  Newton. — 
June. 

C6mu8  drcindta  PHerit.  Broad-leaved  Cornel.    An  erect, 
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slender  shrub,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  bearing  handsome 
bunches  of  flowers.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  warty  or  spot- 
ted branches,  and  especially  by  its  large,  rounded,  or  broad- 
oval,  long-pointed  leaves,  white-downy  beneath.  Flowers 
white,  in  flattish-topped  cymes  or  elder-like  clusters.  Fruit 
bluish. — Woods,  banks  of  rivers;  Newton,  Brighton. — June. 

Comw  fidrida  Red  Osier,  False  Box.  A  conspicuous 
and  very  ornamental  woody  plant,  in  size  between  a  shrub 
and  a  tree;  covered  early  in  June  with  a  profusion  of  white 
flowers,  appearing,  at  a  distant  view,  like  large  single  roses. 
It  is  extremely  regular  in  its  manner  of  branching.  The 
branches  are  smooth,  and  have  reddish  bark,  marked  with 
rings  at  the  places  of  the  former  leaves.  The  proper  flowers 
are  minute  and  obscure,  growing  out  of  the  centre  of  an 
involucre,  which  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a  proper  corolla. 
This  Involucre  consists  of  four  large  white  leaves,  like  petals, 
obovate  or  inverted  egg-formed,  and  appearing  somewhat 
heart-shaped.  The  fruit  is  a  glossy,  scarlet,  berry-looking 
drupe,  containing  two  seeds. — Woods  ;  commonly,  perhaps, 
in  moist  stony  ground.  Dedham  and  Quincy  ;  also,  in  the 
woods  north  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary. — June. 

C&mva  paniculdta  I'Herit.  Panicled  Cornel.  A  shrub  about 
six  feet  nigh,  with  erect  branches,  dotted,  or  specked. 
Leaves  hairless,  ovate,  long-pointed,  hoary  beneath,  small 
for  the  genus.  Calyx  very  minute,  scarcely  perceptible. 
Flowers  white,  in  many  clusters,  and  being  a  more  or  less 
oblong  cyme,  or  rather  cymose  panicle,  shaped  like  a  bunch 
of  lilacs.  Berries,  white,  globular,  a  little  flattened. — Low 
or  swampy  grounds  ;  Newton. — June,  July. 

C6mu8  sangninea  Bloody  Cornel.  A  very  showy  species, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  with  straight  branches,  of  a 
blood  color.  Leaves  rather  pubescent,  pale  beneath,  broad, 
ovate.  Flowers  white,  in  spreading  cymose  clusters.  An- 
thers yellow,  showy.  Berries  brown  (?). — Around  lakes; 
New  York,  &c. — June,  July. 

DiERVILLa. 

Diervllla  ToumefArHi^  Lonicera  Diervilla  L.  Yellow  Diervilla, 
Bosh  Honeysuckle.  A  shrub  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  opposite,  smooth,  on  short  stems,  ova^e,  notched  on 
the  rim,  and  terminating  in  a  long-drawn  sharp  point.  Ca- 
lyx oblong  with  five  segments  or  divisions.  Corolla  yellow, 
funnel-shaped,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  having  five 
roundish,  unequal  segments.  The  flowers  grow  in  the 
shoulders  of  the  upper  leaves. — Rocky  woods ;  Cambridge, 
Newton,  &c.-^une,  July.  Yours, 

fFaUrtown,  December  J  1835.  E.  B.  Kenrick. 

(To  he  eontinued.) 
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Art.  VI.     On  the  necessary  Tfeatment  of  EujJun^bia  Poinsettii. 
By  P.  Q.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen  : 

This  euphorbia,  which  was  introduced  in  1828,  from 
Mexico,  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  should  be  extensively  cultivated 
in  every  choice  collection  of  plants.  It  was  known  by  the 
name  of  heterophylla,  for  some  time,  till  its  true  character 
became  better  known.  Hence  the  name,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Poinsett,  it  being  deemed  a  new  species.  The  treatment 
which  I  have  always  adopted  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
a  geranium  : — cutting  back  the  young  wood  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  planting  the  old  plants  immediately  in  the 
ground,  in  the  open  air,  and  allowing  only  one  strong  shoot 
to  grow  from  each  root,  as  on  this  you  may  look  for  a  very 
large  bracteee.  Its  color  is  the  most  vivid  of  all  scarlets, 
holding  its  bloom,  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  from 
December  until  March,  forming  in  that  period  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  hot-house,  the  bracteee  being  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  propagating 
this  euphorbia,  it  should  be  observed,  that  every  two  eyes 
of  the  young  wood,  that  is  cut  off,  will  make  a  plant.  After 
the  cuttings  are  prepared,  they  ought  to  lie  three  or  four 
days  in  the  full  sun,  so  as  to  dry  up  the  milky  substance  that 
oozes  from  the  stem ;  afterwards  place  each  singly  into 
thumb  pots,  in  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and 
plunsre  them  to  the  rim  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  preferring 
a  bark  red,  with  a  frame  placed  upon  it.  The  frame  should 
be  kept  close,  day  and  night,  until  such  time  as  the  eyes 
begin  to  push,  when  it  is  advisable  to  admit  a  little  air  in 
the  evenings,  sprinkling  them  with  water  at  the  same  time 
that  air  is  given.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  I  prefer 
planting  them  out  in  the  garden,  as  there  they  will  be 
found  to  make  stronger  shoots,  and  retain  a  much  greener 
foliage,  than  if  kept  in  the  pots  and  shifted.  Care  must  be 
taken,  when  removing  them  from  the  ground  in  the  fall,  as 
every  particle  of  soil  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hang  to  the 
ball  ;  otherwise,  if  it  is  broken,  the  leaves  often  fall  from 
the  plant,  atid  the  bractese  will  not  be  produced  in  any 
beauty.  Cuttings  struck  in  May,  planted  out  the  latter  end 
of  June,  will  generally  make  shoots  three  feet  in  length; 
and  on  these  plants  the  finest  bractea^s  appear.  Plants  may 
also  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  root,  as  well  as  the 
shoots.  Yours,  &c.,  P.  Q. 

Philadelphia,  Mv.  8,  1835. 
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Art.  VII.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
Loruion  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  unth  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would .  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

EdwardsU  Botanical  Register^  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers,  As,  colored,  8«.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Curtis* M  Botanical  Magazine^  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  9«.  6 J.  colored,  $».  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackupn  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,  MoNOPETALOUS,  PlANTS. 

XXXII.     Terwtromikcem. 

In  Loudon's  Magazine,  for  October,  it  is  stated  that  Ca* 
m^liui  japonica  var,  francfurt^nsis  is  not  white  and  red,  as 
noticed  in  Vol.  I,  p.  255,  but  dark  and  light  red.  The 
variety  is  now  in  England,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Low 
&Co.,of  the  Clapton  nursery,  where,  we  presume,  small 
plants  may  be  procured.  The  following  new  kinds  have 
also  been  originated  by  Mr.  Rinz,  Jun.,  who  raised  the 
above.  C.  Gunnilln,  "  pure  white,  fine  large  magnificent 
flowers."  C.  violkcea  sup^rba,  "  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  violet  color  [rare  in  camellias],  beautifully  shaped  flow- 
ers, and  abundance  of  them."  C.  Pronayrina,  so  named  in 
honor  of  the  Baron  von  Pronay,  a  very  zealous  amateur  and 
promoter  of  gardening  in  Vienna.  ^'It  has  not,  indeed,  a 
very  large  flower,  but  is  very  agreeably  speckled  with  dark 
and  light  red." 

Mr.  Hogg,  nurseryman,  New  York,  has  now  in  bloom 
several  seedlings  ;  one,  C.  spect&bile,  is  said  to  be  very 
beautiful.  Mr.  wilder  possesses  a  plant  of  this  variety,  and 
we  shall  undoubtedly  have  the  pleasure  of  viewing  it  when 
in  flower.  C.  jap6nica  imbric^ta  Mr.  Wilder  has  had  in 
bloom,  the  flower  of  which  was  true  to  the  figure  in  Chandler 
^  Soothes  Illustrations.  The  foliage  can  never  be  mistaken, 
and  this  gives  a  decisive  proof  of  the  sportiveness  of  this 
fine  variety.  C.  jap6nica  pulch6rrima,  a  new  variety,  has 
been  in  bloom  in  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Sweetser ;  a  no- 
tice  of  which,  and  others,  will  be  found  in  another  page  of 
this  number  :  it  is  a  splendid  acquisition. 

XLVII.     OnagrdrioR, 
rv'CBs/wi 

diwokir  Lindl.  Port  Famine  Fuchala.  A  freen-houae  plant ;  color  of  the  tkm^n  crimMB; 
appearing  all  aommer }  increaaed  like  the  other  apeciea }  a  native  of  the  Falhland  lalanda. 
Bot.  Sag.,  t.  It0& 
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In  appearance  somewhat  like  F.  gracilis,  so  mnch  so,  that 
Dr.  Lindley  says,  *'  If  we  were  asked  to  state  in  what  re- 
spect it  [discolor]  diflfers  botanically  from  E.  gracilis  and 
ten^lla,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  answer  the  question." 
It  is,  however,  more  compact  in  its  growth,  the  branches 
deeper  red,  the  leaves  more  undulated,  and,  what  is  of  great 
consequence,  hardier  than  any  of  the  species  or  varieties  in 
the  English  gardens.  Most  of  the  fuchsias  are  now  consid- 
ered as  varieties  of  F.  macrostemna,  though  specific  names 
are  retained  in  most  catalogues.  (Bot.  Reg.^  Oct.) 
LXXIII.     "RosdcecB. 

jnS'BPILUS  (from  the  Greek  name  for  medlar). 
lohAU  Poir,  Encye.  Bot.  Sup.  M.  Smlthu  Z>e  Cmd.  Prod.  M.  grandifldra  Smith  JCar.  Bot. 
Cat-Ieaved  Medlar.    A  hardy  shrub,  or  small  tree{  llowen  while  {  appearlBg  in  sprlnc}  na- 
tive coontry  anknown.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3442. 

An  '^  interesting  species,"  which  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  England  for  several  years,  under  the  above 
names.  The  blossoms  are  very  neat,  somewhat  fragrant, 
and  the  foliage  handsome.  They  appear  in  corymbose  pan- 
icles, of  three  or  four  each,  on  the  numerous  terminal  shoots. 
M.  grandiflora,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Sir  James  Smith, 
Dr.  Hooker  states,  '^  it  scarcely  merits,"  as  the  flowers  are 
no  larger  than  M.  germ&nica :  De  Candolle  called  it  JU. 
Smithtt,  without  knowing  that  lob-^ta  had  been  originally 
applied  by  Poiret.     (Bot.  Mag.^  Oct.) 

^Rt'NUS 
Jap6nioa    The  Single  Chinese  rinm.    A  hardy  shrub j  flowers  whitish,  appearing  in  May;  a 
natire  of  China.    Boc.  R«g.,  t.  I80l. 

This  is  Stated  to  be  the  original  species,  from  which  the 
Chinese  have,  by  their  labor  and  patience,  produced  that 
loveliest  of  all  the  shrubs,  which  display  their  blossoms  in 
early  spring,  in  our  gardens,  the  double  flowering  plum  or 
almond,  so  often  "  incorrectly  called."  It  was  introduced 
by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  and  is  only  interesting  as  the  parent 
of  the  above  named  double  variety,  and  is  probably  only 
figured  to  show  '*  from  what  humble  originals  nature  pro- 
duces some  of  the  most  striking  of  her  works."  {Bot.  Reg.y 
Oct.) 

LXXYII.    Legumindtm. 

PULTENJE'J 
cordiu  Orak&m  Heari.leaTad  Pultauta.    A  green-honse  shrub;  flowers  yellow ;  appearing 
In  April;  a  native  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land ;  Introduced  in  1839;  propagated  by  seeos.    Bot. 
Mh-i  t.  3443. 

A  handsome  shrub,  from  the  representation  in  the  plate. 
The  foliage  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  epacris  ;  the  growth 
is  erect  and  branching,  each  branch  terminated  by  a  capitate 
head  of  flowers,  containing  from  two  to  five,  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  and  slightly  perfumed.  It  was  raised  from 
seeds,  at  the  botanic  garden  in  Edinburgh,  in  18S2,  and 
flowered  "  very  freely  for  the  first  time  in  April  last."  (Bat. 
JIfog'i  Oct.) 
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SDWA'ftDBr^ 
chiKMb  Mier^  Trav.  in  CkiH.    8opkdra  macrocirpa  Smith    Chilian  Maya  Tree.    A  iln« 
hardy  (?)tree;  flowen  yellow ;  appearing  in  Mayj  a  native  of  ChUii  inirodoced  in  itn. 
Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1798. 

"  A  hardy  handsome  tree,"  with  terminal  racemes  of  fine 
yellow  papilionaceous  blossoms.  It  was  sent  to  the  Messrs. 
Loddi^s,  in  whose  collection  it  is  supposed  only  to  exist,  by 
Gen.  raroissien,  as  a  species  of  Sophia,  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  in  great  profusion.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  val- 
uable addition.     {Bot.  Reg.^  Oct.) 

CXXIV.     TroffEbUa. 

TROPJPOLUM. 

A  variety  called  m&jus  venustum  is  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany  for  October.  It  was  introduced  from 
Ghent  last  year  [1834],  "by  Mr.  Knight,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea." The  flowers  are  rather  small,  of  a  fine  orange  yellow, 
having  a  dash  or  irregular  stripe  of  rich  brown  running 
nearly  to  the  edge.  It  is  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and 
is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
CLXX.    Ertcdceos. 

nODODE'NDRON 
eateadnMceBin  tier.  Algldmn  Hookv  AiAlea  calendulAcenm  twr.  erderanm  Mne*  JffoC.  M^g., 
1 1721 V  ver.  Iblgida  Toft,  nottr^  t.  S4S9}  orange  red^et^cretf.    A  hardy  ihmb}  flowera  or- 
ange red ;  appearing  In  Jone  \  nippeaed  a  hybrid.    Bot.  Mng*t  t.  S4S8. 

A  splendid  variety  of  the  Azalea,  which,  it  seems  now 
settled,  must  be  united  with  Jthodod^ndron.  It  is  supposed 
a  hybrid  production,  between  R.  p6nticum  [Azalea  p6nti- 
cum]  and  R.  nudifldrum  var.  coccineum  [Azalea  nudifldrum 
var.  coccineum].  The  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green  tint, 
which  forms  a  rich  back  ground  to  the  numerous  corymbs 
of  elegant  orange-colored  blossoms.  '^  Cultivfgted  in  pots, 
forced  in  the  conservatory  in  the  spring  months,  there  are 
few  plants  better  calculated  to  enliven  a  collection."  Dr. 
Hooker  states  that  it  resembles  the  '^  copper-colored  High- 
dere  AzMea"  of  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1366.     {BoU  Mag.,  Oct.) 

CXCVII.     G«nli^ne». 

CHIEO^lV/^  Qn  honor  of  Cblron  the  Centaar,  one  of  the  earlleat  medical  practitlonerB). 
podieolirie  LmH.  0.  trte^rrto  Unn,  Long>4Ulked  Chironia.    A  green-honae  ahrttbj  tiimw% 
pnrple ;  appeaitag  froa  July  to  October ;  propagated  by  eottlngv ;  grown  in  dry  aoU.    Bot, 
Beg.,  1. 1808. 

"  A  pretty  green-house  shrub,  covered  with  a  succession 
of  flowers  from  July  to  October."  The  flowers  appear  on 
long  peduncles,  generally  three,  at  the  end  of  a  branch.  It 
thrives  well  in  the  open  garden  during  summer,  and  may  be 
kept  in  any  "  indifierent  green-house."    {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

CXCIX.     ConoolvuW,ct(z. 
jfatuPA 

Miwmt  UMdL  Mr.  Altoii*B  Iponcn.    ▲  perennial  atove  climber)  Bowen  riolet-eelondi  ap- 
pearing IhNB  April  to  October)  inereaaed  by  aeeda  and  cnttinga.    Bot.  B«g.,  t.  17M. 

Similar,  in  the  manner  of  inflorescence,  the  color  of  the 
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flower,  and  some  other  peculiarities,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, to  I.  insigiiis,  noticed  in  Vol.  I,  pp.  360,  384.  The 
leaves  are  trilobed  cordate-subrotund ;  peduncles  many,  in 
aggregate  clusters  ;  corolla  subcampanulate.  *'  The  flowers 
open  in  the  morning."  It  is  stated  to  be  ^'not  uncom- 
mon" in  collections,  under  the  name  Aitoni.  Native  country 
unknown.     Increased  freely  by  seeds.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

CC.   Folemonidceoi. 

PHLCyS.  (from  Jtame^  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  tlie  bloMonu  in  tome  of  the  ipeeiee). 
"DrumtoAndii  Hooker  Mr.  Drnmmond*!  Phlox.    An  annnal  Plant;  irrowlng  from  one  to  two 
flset  hifh  i  color  of  the  flower*  brilliant  red  or  purple;  appearing  in  September}  a  native  of 
the  Texaa;  introduced  in  1836;  propagated  by  leedi.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  S441. 

This  is  Stated  to  be  annual,  only,  in  its  duration, — a  pecul- 
iarity in  the  genus  Phl6x,  as  nearly  or  quite  all  the  species 
are  perennial.  It  is  very  splendid.  The  seeds  were  sent 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1835,  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
whose  death  was  noticed  in  I,  p.  466,  who  discovered  it  in 
that  fertile  country,  the  Texas.  The  plants  "blossomed 
most  copiously,  and  with  equal  profusion  and  brilliancy  of 
color,  whether  in  the  green-house  or  in  the  open  border," 
the  same  season.  The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  corymbs  ; 
the  under  side  of  the  petals  of  a  pale  purple,  and  the  upper 
of  several  tints,  from  rosy  red  to  deep  red  and  purple,  vary- 
ing on  diflerent  plants;  the  eye  of  a  deep  crimson.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  named  it  in  honor  of  the  lamented  botanist,  to  whose 
zeal  and  researches  the  botanical  world  are  indebted  for 
this  and  numerous  other  choice  and  beautiful  plants.  {Bot. 
Mag.y  Oct.) 

Gl'LU 
ochlWeatfdUa  Bentham  Milfoil-teaTod  Gilia.    An  annual  plant ;  growing  about  a  fbot  high ; 
flowen  blue;  appearing  all  aummer ;  a  natlTe  of  California.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3440. 

This  pretty  species,  which  has  flowered  in  this  vicinity 
the  past  season,  and  which  has  been  frequently  noticed,  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  North  California.  It  resem- 
bles Q.  capitata,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  con- 
spicuous.    {Bot.  Mag.y  Oct.) 

CCVII.     PnmuUcM. 

PRIOffULA. 

A  seedling  variety  of  the  Chinese  primrose,  Primula  prse^- 
nitens  var.  purpiirea  fimbriata,  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
lap,  gardener  to  Wm.  G.  Buckner,  Esq.,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y., 
we  have  now  in  bloom  at  our  garden.  To  Mr.  Dunlap's 
kindness,  we  are  indebted  for  this  fine  plant.  It  is  of  much 
fitronger  growth  than  the  parent  variety,  the  flowers  more 
numerous,  and  much  larger,  and  each  petal  finely^  cut  or 
fringed  in  the  manner  of  Camellia  fimbrikta.  It  is  also  a 
very  profuse  flowerer. 

CCXI.     Serophularxnea. 
jnnuLus. 

JUimuluB  liiteuB  var.  varigiitus  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
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Register  for  October.  Dp.  Lindley  thinks  it  the  *'  prettiest 
of  the  genus."  The  seed  sown  in  a  damp  place,  under  the 
shade  of  a  wall  or  fence,  not  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  ^ 
grows  vierorously,  and  flowers  beautifully  in  May  and  June.  ' 
In  a  bright  sun,  it  "  becomes  a  poor  dwindling  thing,  not 
worth  cultivation."  From  the  latter  cause,  we  believe,  all 
the  mimuluses  are  not  truly  estimated :  we  know  of  few 
more  elegant  or  more  desirable  plants  than  these,  when 
properly  grown  ;  and,  if  pains  are  taken  with  their  cultivation, 
they  amply  repay  the  trouble. 

ICHIZA'NTHUS. 

Schiz&nthus  pinnatus  var,  hiimilis  is  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany  for  October.  It  is  a  charming  dwarf 
variety,  raised  from  seeds,  collected  in  Chili,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Compte  de  Vandes,  Bayswater,  in  1831.  We  receiv- 
ed the  seeds  of  a  variety  last  season,  marked  diffusus,  which 
we  suspect  are  the  sarhe.  We  have  plants  which  will  be  in 
bloom  in  a  few  weeks  :  they  are  very  dwarf  in  their  growth. 

M0NOCOTTLEDONOU8  Plants. 
CCXXXIX.     Iridea. 

mjLDfOLUS. 

Gladiolus  pudibundus,  a  hybrid  variety,  between  G.  car- 
dinals and  G.  bl&ndus,  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of 
Botany  for  October.  It  is  a  lovely  variety,  flowering  with 
great  freedom  in  the  green-house  for  a  long  time  :  the  color 
of  the  flowers  is  a  delicate  rose,  shaded  into  white  near 
the  base  of  the  petals.    It  is  yet  rare. 

CCXL.  OrcAirfeoj. 
We  are  extremely  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  Mr. 
Wilder,  of  Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester,  is  enriching  his 
collection  with  this  curious  and  truly  splendid  family  of 
plants.  He  has  already  several  oncidiums,  Renanthera 
coccinea,  some  bletias  maxillarias,  epidendrums,  dendrobi- 
nms,  &c.  In  our  future  numbers,  we  intend  to  notice  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  Orchidece,  figured  in  the  London  periodi- 
cald,  as  they  will  now  be  objects  of  much  interest. 

CCXLI.     Scitaminece* 

CA'NNA 

(laAca  fFilU.  var.  hkbro-Utea  Hook.  Reddtah  yellow^tbtoeretf  ■  A  ttOTe  perennimi }  growing 
flTe  Ibet  high ;  flowers  red  and  yeUow;  appearing  In  Angnat;  a  natire  of  Jamaica'  Bot., 
Mag.,  U  3437. 

'^  Among  the  handsomest  of  the  genus."  The  foliage  is 
very  fine  ;  the  blossoms  large,  red,  and  orange  yellow  color. 
{Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 
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Art.  VIII.     CalU  at  Omrdem  mid  Mw$erie$. 

We  resume  our  calls  at  the  various  gardens  in  the  yicinit^,  believing 
our  accounts  of  them  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our 
Magazine.  From  the  number  of  communications  with  which  we  have 
lately  been  so  kindly  favored,  we  have  been  obliged  to  exclude  this  arti- 
cle, that  our  correspondents  might  be  accommodated.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time^  to  have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  our  readers 
informed  of  every  thing  new  relatinff  to  horticuitore  or  floriculture. 

Br^okline,  Seat  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkin$,'-Jan .  30.  We  were  unfor- 
tunate in  calling  wnen  Mr.  Cowan,  the  gardener,  was  not  at  home.  A 
young  lad,  however,  who  has  been  for  some  time  under  his  direction,  and 
to  whom  the  keys  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  their  care,  are  oftentimes  en- 
trusted, and  who  has  acquired  much  knowledge  in  relation  to  forcing 
and  gardening  generally,  showed  us  through  the  different  departments, 
and  was  very  apt  in  answerinff  any  questions  we  asked  in  relation  to  the 
plants.  In  the  green-house,  the  plants  have  not  yet  begun  to  flower  very 
profusely,  and  consequently  we  found  not  so  much  worthy  of  note. 
Owing  to  the  intense  cold  during  the  month  of  December,  and  the  dull, 
cloudy,  wet  weather  which  has  prevailed  nearly  up  to  this  date,  during 
this  month,  the  plants,  at  all  places  we  have  visited,  have  made  but  little 
growth,  and  show  but  few  flower  buds.  Among  the  camellias  here, 
we  found  in  bloom,  in  addition  to  the  double  striped.  Lady  Hume's 
blush,  myrtle-leaved,  pompone-flowered,  Grevilie's  red  and  double 
white,  the  latter  having  expanded  over  fifty  blossoms,  Clivet^na,  Rdsst, 
£lphinst6n»a,  Egert6nui,  glori6sa,  comp4cta,  punctjlta,  r6sa  sinensis, 
Pressf,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  names  of  which  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain, and  which  were  new  to  us*  C.  j.  Clivek^na  is  a  beautiful  variety  : 
the  flower  fully  expanded  would  measure  at  least  Ave  inches  across:  the 
color  is  similar  to  Wo6dst,  as  is  also  the  form,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  not  so  cup-shaped;  the  petals  are  few,  but  very  large  :  some  of  the 
•mailer  ones  in  the  centre  are  faintly  striped  with  white:  punctata  is  in 
flower,  for  the  first  time  here;  we  think  it  inferior  to  ecHpsis;  the  flower 
on  Elphinstdntcf  was  a  coral  red,  without  a  blotch  of  white:  R6ss»  is  a 
splendid  kind.  The  fine  plant  of  £nki&nthus  quinquefl6ra,  in  this  col- 
lection only,  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  a  more  charmingly  beautiful  dis- 
play we  have  never  been  gratified  with:  the  end  of  every  shoot,  twelve 
in  number,  is  terminated  with  an  umbel  of  its  pendulous,  bell-shaped, 
waxlike  flowers.  We  were  surprised  to  notice,  in  Loudon's  Magazine  for 
October,  that  it  had  never  flowereil  but  once  in  the  vicinity  of  London: 
even  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  whose  unrivalled  collection  this  plant 
was  purchased,  have  not  yet  been  successful  in  blooming  it.  Stre- 
licsia  augdsta  does  not  yet  show  buds.  The  new  flowered  sare,  Sfilvia 
involucrata,  was  in  bloom,  as  also  ftiilgens  and  spl^ndens;  Antholyza 
0Bthi6pica  was  displaying  a  spike  of  its  pretty  orange  and  red  blossoms. 
Sparm&nnia  africkna,  and  ./Icacialongifdlia,  were  beginning  to  open  their 
buds.  We  noticed  that  Mr.  Cowan  raises  his  ericas  in  the  centre  of  the 
pots,  as  recommended  by  that  excellent  cultivator,  Mr.  McNab,  m  his 
treatise  on  Cape  heaths.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  intelli- 
gent gardeners,  that  heaths  cannot  be  grown  with  success  in  our  climate, 
we  never  saw  any  look  more  flourishingly. 

Under  the  stage,  Mr.  Cowan  has  cut  fine  mushrooms  all  the  winter: 
he  had  a  bed  built  up,  which  he  sowed  with  spawn,  early  in  the  fall: 
the  crop  has  been  very  large,  and  he  continues  to  cut  several  eveij 
week.  We  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  grown.  Their  cultiration  n 
very  simple,  and  easily  withm  the  means  or  any  one  who  has  a  diy  cel- 
lar or  shed,  where  the  frost  does  not  penetrate.    The  spawn  can  be 
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placed  in  boxes,  or  upon  beds  made  on  purpose;  either  way,  they  will 
produce  sufficieoX  for  a  small  family. 

The  grape-house,  uext  to  the  green-house,  heated  by  A.  M.  Perkins's 
sy:$teni  of  small  inch  pipes,  Mr.  Cowan  began  to  force  the  first  of  the 
month:  some  of  the  eyes  are  just  breaking:  nothing  can  surpass  this 
method  for  early  forcing ;  the  heat  is  completely^  at  command.  It 
can  also  be  left  with  as  much  safety  through  the  night  as  the  system  of 
large  pipes.  It  is  now  much  adopted  in  houses  about  London.  The 
small  house  in  the  garden,  from  which  the  first  fruit  was  cut  last  season, 
was  k\so  in  about  as  forward  a  state  as  this. 

Id  the  forcing  ground,  but  little  has  yet  been  done;  some  dung  beds 
are  being  made,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  cucumbers,  &c.  The  pits 
have  not  yet  any  thinsr  planted  in  them. 

BelmwiU  Place,  Water  town,  J.  P.  Cwhif^,  Esq.— Jan.  dl.  We 
were  here  also  unfortunate  in  finding  Mr.  Haggerston,  the  gardener, 
€on£ned  to  his  bed  by  sickness.  We  are  happy,  however,  in  ^ing  able 
to  state  that  he  is  much  better,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  attend  to  his 
iJuties  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  We  walked  through  the 
range  of  houses,  and  noted  down  what  we  thought  interesting,  but  pre- 
sume many  fine  things  escaped  our  observation,  which  he  would  have 
pointed  out  to  us.  In  the  green-house,  E'pacris  palud6sa,  purpur^M^ns 
and  grandifldra  were  in  full  bloom:  they  are  all  exquisite  plants.  £. 
paluddsa  is^  we  suspect,  flowering  for  the  first  time  here.  Corrae'a  pul* 
ch^Ua,  two  or  three  plants  of,  beautifully  in  bloom;  w^rbutus  ./flndricline 
is  coming  into  flower;  nearly  every  shoot  is  terminated  with  an  umbel 
of  its  delicate  white  tubulous  blossoms;  it  is  a  fine  green-house  shrub: 
Metrosiddros  floriblinda,  Pitt6sporum  undulktum,  the  large  Aekcis,  lo- 
phantha,  and  Azalea  2edif61ia,  were  finely  in  flower:  £rica  arb6rea  and 
speci6sa  (?),  with  some  other  species,  were  in  beautiful  bloom.  A  vari- 
ety of  camellia  is  in  flower,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  cordif5lia  (?); 
it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  double  striped,  but  much  more  beautiful; 
we  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  other  collections,  neither 
do  we  find  the  name  in  any  catalogue;  the  flowers  of  the  double  whitCi 
fcc,  had  been  mostly  cut.    The  scnizanthuses,  with  the  exception  of  a 

eant  or  two,  have  not  yet  begun  to  show  their  flowers;  S.  diflilsus, 
ookdri,  and  reti]isus,  of  which  there  are  several  plants,  are  growing 
finely.  An  abundance  of  several  species  of  O'xalis  are  displaying  their 
pretty  blossoms ;  and  pots  of  mignonette  perfume  the  nouse. — The 
^pe-house,  between  the  green-house  and  stove,  Mr.  Haggerston 
intends  to  plant  with  the  larger  specimens  of  rhododendrons,  camellias, 
Ice,  and  one  of  the  former  had  already  been  planted  by  his  direction: 
preparations  were  also  making  to  set  out  another  fine  specimen  of  the 
same,  and  a  large  white  camellia.  The  object  is  to  make  a  conservato- 
ry. The  grapes,  after  they  have  produced  this  year's  crop,  will  be 
taken  out,  and  probably  their  place  supplied  with  some  kinds  of  orna- 
mental climbers.  We  much  approve  or  this:  nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
takes  away  so  much  from  the  beauty  of  a  fine  plant,  as  to  see  it  elevated 
upon  a  stage,  where  its  flowers  can  scarcely  be  seen,  and  where  the 
elegance  of  the  foliage  cannot  be  viewed.  We  hope  this  plan  will  be 
more  adopted.  In  the  stoves  the  plants  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  several  rare  species  will  be  in  flower  in  a  few  weeks.  £upb6r- 
bta  Poins^ttn  is  now  displaying  its  magnificent,  showy,  and  vivid  scarlet 
bracteies,  some  of  which  are  nearly  twenty  inches  in  diameter:  on  one 
plant,  we  counted  seven  shoots,  all  of  which  were  terminated  with 
bractees  and  blossoms.  A  pot  of  orchideous  plants,  containing  several 
pseudo-bnlbs,  which  we  took  to  be  a  species  of  BUtta,  had  thrown  up 
fire  or  six  spikes  of  beautiful  purplish  flowers.  Combr^tum  purpdreum 
is  growing  very  vigorously,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  have 
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•Xpaoded  a  number  of  its  racemes  of  exquisitely  ornamental  scarlet 
crimson  blossoms:  it  has  already  grown  upwards  of  eight  feet,  ifibis- 
eus  rdsa  sinensis  var,  rdbra  pldna  and  IQtea  pldna  have  been  all  summer, 
■od  are  now  iu  full  bloom:  hundreds  of  flowers,  we  presume,  have  been 
•ut,  during  the  season,  from  two  plants  set  in  the  back  of  the  pine  pit. 
G^snera  corymbdsa  we  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  as  also  Plumbago 
r^ea:  the  latter  is  a  charming  species,  which  should  be  introduced  to 
every  collection :  its  mode  of  inflorescence  is  different  from  cap^nsis, 
%he  flowers  appearing  in  dense  racemes.  That  delicate  little  stove 
climber,  Thunbergta  grandifl6ra,  had  one  or  two  flowers  expanded.  Of 
the  more  rare  plants  that  will  flower  here  during  this  month,  we  noted 
Astrapae^a  Wallichii,  and  Solkndra  grandifl6rn,  the  former  having  two 
fine  buds:  we  lately  understood  that  a  large  specimen  in  the  unique  col* 
lection  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Knevel's,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  formerly  belonging 
to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  would  flower  this  winter,  which  it  was 
iiupposed,  would  be  the  first  in  the  country.  We  feel  gratified  in  stating 
that  we  possess,  in  our  vicinity,  a  plant  which  will  also  expand  two  of 
its  said  to  be  surpassingly  splencfid  blossoms.     The  Sol&ndra  is  a  fine 

Giant,  and  every  branch  is  terminated  with  a  bud.  AmarylU'«  pulvuru* 
inta  psittacina  is  coming  into  flower:  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  col- 
lection here.  Ardisia  crenulkta,  with  its  umbels  of  berries,  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting:  several  pots  of  lachenalias  are  throwing  up  spikes  of 
flower  buds:  in  one  of  the  stoves,  a  number  of  pots  of  mosa  roses  and 
Persian  lilacs  are  being  brought  forward  to  flower  in  the  green-house. 

The  PflU3sifl6ra  quadran^ularis,  which  we  have  noticed  before,  is  still 
growing  vigorously,  and  is  covered  with  buds  and  blossoms.  The  pine 
plants  are  looking  better  than  we  have  ever  observed  them:  since  we 
vere  here  last,  an  increase  has  been  made  to  the  stock,  which,  we  should 
suppose,  amounted  now  to  nearly  two  hundred  plants :  some  are  almost 
large  enough  to  show  blossoms.  The  collection  of  Amary llidtfcs  is  very 
lar^e.  Mr.  Haggerston  has  two  or  three  hundred  seedlings  of  the  Ama- 
ryllis, raised  from  different  species,  which  were  cross  impregnated.  He 
will  undoubtedly  have  some  five  varieties.  We  hope  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  this  beautiful  tribe  than  heretofore:  they  will  richly  re- 
pay all  the  trouble  of  their  cultivation.  A  species  of  J^mdsa  was  very 
f)retty,  with  small  globular  heads  of  sulphur-colored  flowers.  We  be- 
ieve  Mr.  Gushing  has  a  fine  collection  of  hyacinths,  ixias,  &c. :  some  of 
tke  former  were  planted  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  the  stove  to  force 
them  into  bloom.  The  utmost  neatness  is  preserved  throughout  the 
4iOferent  departments. 

In  the  forcing  ground,  oi^e  hot  bed  only  has  been  yet  built.  The  nu- 
merous brick  pits  have  cabbages,  &c.,  wintered  in  them,  which  will  soon 
be  removed,  and  cucumbers,  melons,  lettuces,  radishes,  &c.,  planted* 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Haggerston  from  the  grounds,  not  quite  so 
much  has  been  effected  as  usual. 

Oflkley  Plactf  Wm,  Pratt,  Esq, — Mr.  McLennan  is  here  keeping  the 
house  as  cool  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  grape  vines  shall  not  to  in- 
jured. From  this  cause,  but  few  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  we  found  not 
much  interesting  to  notice.  There  are  here  some  fine  plants  of  that  old 
but  handsome  species  of  heath,  £rica  medeterrknea :  they  were  in  full 
bloom.  We  would  ask  the  question,  if  the  trial  has  ever  been  made, 
whether  this  species  will  stand  our  winters  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in 
the  shrubbery,  perhaps  a  little  protected  a  year  or  two  afler  first  plant* 
ed  out.  We  have  understood  that  the  pomegranate  Pilnica  Granktum 
ffOr.  pldno  coccinea,  well  known  as  a  green-house  plant,  stood  the  winter 
unprotected  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  N.Y.;  this  erica  is,  we  presume, 
as  hardy.  Both  bear  the  climate  of  England  without  injury.  We  hope 
tk^t  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  naturalization  of  fmany  of  our 
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lappofled  tender  plants ;  for  we  feel  convinced  that  they  may,  titt«> 
der  favorable  circumstances,  be  brought  to  bear  the  peverity  of  otif 
winters,  as  well  as  many  others  which  were  once  considered  equally  at 
tender,  but  which  are  now  among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  ^ardena* 
•Afilope  graadid6ra,  that  fine  annual,  was  beginning  to  display  its  deli* 
cate  flowers,  as  ^Iso  (Euothdra  odorkta,  a  pretty  species;  Kennedy  a 
coccinea,  and  another  species,  were  showy  with  sheir  scarlet  and  purple 
flowers:  Strelitzta  regmee,  Ornithdgalum  ffrandifldra,  and  Poly^alA 
specidsa,  will  be  in  bloom  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks:  P.  graudindrtt 
is  now  displaying  its  singularly  elegant  flowers;  of  camellias,  we  noted 
irobriclLta,  anemonefl6ra  &lba,  rubricadlis,  Chandler*,  r6sa  mdndi,  acuti'- 
fdlia  and  all  the  more  common  sorts:  imbric&ta,  not  quite  expanded, 
will  be  crimson,  striped,  or  blotched  with  white.  A  species  of  CinerMa, 
much  resembling  some  of  our  indigenous  golden  rods,  but  not  so  shdwy* 
was  coming  into  bloom.  Large  specimens  of  Azklea  /edifS^lia,  Cina 
phcenicea  here,  are  full  of  buds.  Westrlngta  rosmarinifdlius  TVais  pretty, 
with  its  small  whitish  blossoms.  We  are  not,  however,  very  partial  to 
the  fragrance  of  its  foliage.  Veltheimta  viridifl6ra,  several  pots  of,  Wer# 
throwing  up  their  spikes  for  flowering;  Jlckcia  longifdiia,  the  largest 
specimen  of  in  the  vicinity,  was  full  of  its  brilliant  yellow  blossomA. 
Mr.  McLennan  informed  us  he  headed  the  plant  in  a  year  since;  but  it 
baa  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  same  operation  will  have  to  be  performed 
again  the  coming  season. 

Here,  also,  we  found  nothing  doing  in  the  forcing  erounds.  But,  th# 
coming  week,  Mr.  McLennan  informed  us,  he  should  have  his  hot^bed* 
in  preparation,  and  the  seeds  of  cucumbers,  radishes,  &e.,  probably 
■own. 

Nursery  of  the  Messrs,  Winships,  Brighton. — The  extent  of  thii  e§^ 
tablishment  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  forest  and  fruit  trees,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  green-house,  which  is  upwards  of  eigfatj^ 
feet  in  length,  is  filled  with  a  profusion  of  plants,  which  are  well  grown 
and  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  Since  the  earW  part  of  last 
rammer,  the  whole  has  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Story,  i 
young  man  of  much  intelligence,  and  great  zeal  in  horticulture  and  flor*- 
iculture:  we  were  indeed  surprised  to  And  such  good  order  and  neatnesi 
INrevalent  throufhout.  Of  the  variety  of  plants  contained  in  the  nursery^ 
we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  make  mention  at  some  future  time: 
we  now  confine  our  remarks  to  the  green-house.  We  here,  however, 
•aw  but  little  that  was  new.  Among  the  camellias,  Pompbnia  and  fnaU 
ifldra  (C.  Sasdnaua  var.  pUno  rdsea  of  the  Bot.  Register),  were  the  only 
ones  we  saw  in  bloom:  the  former  had  expanded  eight  or  ten  flowers,  all 
of  which  were  white  except  one,  which  was  blush-colored.  This  prove* 
the  sportiveness  of  the  variety.  Of  the  C&cteae,  here  is  one  of  the  finest 
collectioBS  in  the  country,  and  the  plants  most  excellently  grown.  W« 
are  happy  in  stating  this,  for  we  are  confident  that  this  singular  and 

Shly  ornamental  tribe,  when  its  attractions  are  better  known,  will  b« 
ispensable  in  every  good  collection  of  plants;  and  those  of  our  read* 
ert  who  are  lovers  of  the  species,  who  already  possess  many  kinds,  and 
wish  to  add  to  their  number,  will  here  find  a  fine  collection  to  select 
from.  There  is  also  some  elegant  plants  of  several  species  of  £rica. 
Mr.  Murray,  lately  gardener  here,  is  one  of  the  best  cultivators  of 
heaths,  and  he  propagated,  while  with  the  Messrs.  Winships,  a  large 
number:  they  have  now  acquired  a  good  size.  AzMea  fndica  hybrids, 
J5rica  herb^ea,  E'pacris  grandifl6ra,  and  many  common  plants,  were  in 
flower.  Mr.  Story  showed  us  several  pans  of  seedling  cape  jasamines, 
Gardenia  fldrida:  he  informs  us  that  he  finds  them  very  difScult  to 
keep  alive  through  the  winter  the  first  season,  after  planting,  as  they  are 
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liable  to  damp  off;  the  seeds  he  brought  with  him  from  the  south  last 
jear.  The  plants  are  coDsidernbly  crowded  together,  too  much  so,  to 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  The  demand  for  bouquets,  however,  is 
large,  and  we  presume  that  many  are  placed  in  the  house  for  that  pur- 
pose only. 

Jimateur  Oarden  of  Mr.  SweetseTf  Camhridgeport, — Jmi,  32  J.  The 
most  remarkable  plants  in  flower,  in  this  choice  collection,  are  the  camel- 
lias. Of  those  new,  a  variety  under  the  name  of  C.  j.  pulch^rrima  is  de- 
cidedlv  the  most  beautiful.  In  form  and  color,  it  greatly  resembles  C.  j. 
punctata;  but  the  petals  are  not  quite  so  much  sprinkled  with  pink  as 
the  latter  sort.  It  is  a  free  grower,  the  foliage  of  a  deep  shining  green. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  not  near  so  great  as  we  have  observed 
between  two  flowers  on  a  plant  of  C.  j.  variegata.  It  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  similarity  of  two  sorts,  one  raised  in  England,  the  other  in 
France.  C.  i.  olth»«fl6ra  has  expanded  several  flowers;  Welb&nku 
r6sea  pl^no,  alba  pUno,  pmumjibra^  Pomphnia^  rObra  pldno,  and  some 
others,  with  several  flowers  each.  Henriette  (belle),  a  French  variety, 
is  a  small,  single,  red  flower.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  De  Can- 
d611n  will  be  expanded:  from  the  appearance  of  the  bud,  it  will  be  red, 
striped  or  blotched  with  white.  From  one  bud,  on  a  small  but  vigorous 
plant  of  fimbri^ta,  two  perfectly  formed  flowers  were  developed:  we  rare- 
ly meet  with  such  an  anomaly  in  this  ^enus.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
month,  a  number  of  new  varieties  will  come  into  flower;  among  others, 
Sweitu,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest.  The  plants  in  the  house  look  in 
excellent  health.  The  hot  water  system  as  detailed  at  p.  6,  works  with 
▼ery  little  trouble,  and  the  temperature  is  easily  kept  from  42°  to  48°. 

Mr.  Sweetser  has  just  had  completed  a  small  pit  for  forcing,  which  is 
heated  on  the  plan  of  the  green-house :  at  another  time,  we  shall  speak 
further  in  regard  to  it. 

Hawthorn  Orove^  Dorehe$t^, — Jtf.  P,  Wilder^  Esq.  From  the  late- 
ness of  the  month,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  our  notice  of  this  place. 
The  inside  of  the  camellia  house  is  not  yet  wholly  finished,  and  conse- 
quently the  plants  are  not  arranged  in  their  places.  The  steam  and  hot 
water  apparatus  answer  every  purpose,  and  the  command  of  heat  is 
more  than  sufficient.  Several  new  camellias  are  now  in  bloom,  but  not 
so  many  as  there  will  be  during  the  next  month.  Before  our  next  num- 
ber goes  to  press,  we  shall  endeavor  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  five 
our  readers  an  account  of  them.  Many  fine  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  collection ;  among  others,  nearly  a  hundred  new  and  superb  varieties 
of  Amaryllit. 

Jit  our  Chnrden,  we  have  now  in  bloom  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  Prim- 
ula, a  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  page  of  the  present  num- 
ber. E'pacris  grandifldra  is  covered  with  its  copious  wreaths  of  exqui- 
site rosy  red  and  white  blossoms.  Camellia  japdnica  insignis,  fimbriata, 
4memonefl6ra  &lba,  the  double  white,  double  striped,  and  other  common 
kinds,  are  in  bloom.  During  the  month  of  February,  the  following  will 
flower :^legans,  eximia  (of  the  French),  fldrida,  corallina,  althfeiefldra, 
Herb^rttt,  serlcea,  Parks'  rose  stripe,  imbriciita,  rdsa  mtindi,  punctata, 
Chandldrt,  Wilt6n»,  Harris6nu  (Harrison's  new  white"!,  crassif61ia 
(cra8sin^rvis),ven6sa,  ^16ria  b^lgica,  reticulata,  and  some  otners;  eximia, 
of  the  French,  is  decidedly  distinct  from  the  English:  a  flower  on  a 
plant  of  the  latter,  which  has  opened  at  Hawthorn  Grove,  correspond- 
ing precisely  with  the  figure  in  Chandler's  Jllw^ratiom^  &c.  The  foliage, 
however^  of  the  two,  is  nearly  alike. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  7^  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.S., 
H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.,  Is,  6d,  each.  No. 
LXVI  and  LXVII,  for  September  and  October. 

The  first  article  in  the  September  number  is  a  continua- 
tion of  "  Notes  on  Gardens  and  Country  Seats,"  by  the 
conductor,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  celebrated  Font- 
hill  Abbey,  which  occupies  eight  or  nine  pages.  This  place, 
when  occupied  by  Mr.  Beckford,  several  years  since,  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  Britain.  He  spent  immense  sums  of 
money  upon  it,  stated  to  be,  on  good  authority,  £1,600,000, 
(about  $7,000,000).  Since  his  time,  however,  it  has  been 
fast  declining,  and  suffered  to  run  to  neglect,  so  as  hardly  to 
be  recognised  for  what  it  was  forriieriy. 

Article  II  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  designs  for  laying  out 
a  flower  garden,  to  which  is  appended  an  improved  design, 
with  remarks  by  the  conductor — of  no  value  to  our  readers, 
without  the  accompanying  plans. 

The  third  article  is  also  a  plan  for  a  flower  garden :  to 
this  the  following  excellent  remarks  are  added,  which  are 
deserving  of  a  careful  perusal,  by  those  who  have  small 
gardens,  and  wish  to  embellish  them  in  a  high  degree  : 

"  In  laying  out  a  mixed  or  shrubbery  flower-garden,  much  may  be 
done  in  a  small  space,  to  give  variety,  and  effect,  particularly  if  a  small 
stream  of  water  can  be  led  through  it.  In  this  case,  close  planting  is  nec- 
essary, ID  order  to  give  as  much  variety  to  the  walk  as  possible,  by  pre- 
venting its  being  seen  in  lonff  distances  :  a  rustic  erection  or  two  placed 
in  the  line  of  the  walk,  to  walk  through,  and  covered  with  creepers,  with 
a  recess  in  the  centre,  furnished  with  a  seat  and  table,  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  such  a  garden  ;  and  the  streamlet,  if  it  can  be  brought  in,  nowing 
over  a  small  cnscade,  or  issuing-  from  some  figure,  it  will  be  ail  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  then  it  may  be  conducted  to  a  pond  for  gold  and  silver  fish,  or 
for  an  aquarium  ;  and  at  some  distance,  towards  the  extreme  end,  it  may 
be  widened,  to  anord  an  apparent  necessity  for  a  bridge,  which  may  be 
thrown  over  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  roots  of  large  trees,  on  the 
ndes  of  which  creepers  may  be  introduced.  A  mass  of  rockwork,  in  an 
appropriate  situation,  will  add  to  the  effect,  also  a  few  vases,  with  other 
embellishments.  These,  with  the  walk  around  properly  arranged 
through  the  shrubbery,  with  beds  of  flowers  here  and  there  in  the  open- 
ing placed  on  its  margin,  and  a  few  clumps,  with  shrubs  in  the  centre, 
with  a  few  dotted  upon  the  grass,  will  make  a  very  engaging  retreat, 
and  may  be  accomplished  in  tne  space  of  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
acre,  which,  if  of  an  oblong  shape,  is  all  the  better." 

Article  VI  is  a  description,  with  en^avinffs,  of  a  moss^ 
house  erected  at  Mnrtle,  in  Aberdeenshire.  We  extract  the 
following  Account  of  the  same : 
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"  The  ^ound  plan  has  nine  equal  sides,  with  a  portico  all  round,  sun- 
ported  on  nine  rustic  pillars,  each  one  foot  in  diameter,  with  capitals 
one  foot  two  inches  square,  and  four  inches  thick;  and  on  which  rest 
four  courses  of  rustic  planks,  six  inches  thick  each,  laid  horizontally, 
which  connect  the  whole  of  the  pillars." 

"  The  floor  of  the  cell  is  laid  with  broken  bottles,  with  their  bottoms 
upwards,  and  the  hollows  filled  in  with  Roman  cement  and  sea  shells. 
The  space  below  the  portico  is  paved  in  star  and  diamond  forms,  with 
small  stones  of  various  colors  from  the  sea  beach." 

"  The  joists  are  four  inches  thick,  and  five  inches  deep,  and  on  them 
rests  the  roof,  which  is  slated  next  the  timbers,  with  a  coat  of  heath  nine 
inches  thick  above  the  slates;  this  being  considered  as  corresponding 
better  with  the  rustic  work  than  either  slates  or  tiles.  The  wall  of  the 
cell  is  nine  inches  thick,  and  consists  of  nine  upright  posts,  on  the  inside 
of  which  are  nailed  horizontally,  the  upper  edge  standing  out  about  an 
inch  from  the  posts,  strips  of  wood  three  fourths  of  an  inch  square, 
and  one  inch  apart.  In  the  interstice  at  the  upper  edge,  and  in  those 
between  the  strips,  the  moss  is  rammed  in  with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
wood.  The  ceiling  is  done  in  the  same  manner,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
star  in  the  centre,  pointing  towards  each  comer:  this  star  is  made  of 
Cen6myce  rangiferina.  The  cornice  is  made  of  the  cones  of  the  Pinus 
sylv^stris  var.  nlbra,  three  rows  being  laid  horizontally,  and  one  row 
set  on  end,  and  projecting  a  little  outward.  The  door  is  made  of  rustic 
work,  and  has  a  Gothic  window  in  it  similar  to  the  two  windows  in  the 
t?all,  filled  in  with  stained  glass." 

We  hope  to  be  enabled,  in  the  course  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, to  give  one  or  two  plans  as  models  to  buila  by. 

Article  VII,  on  the  management  of  grass  lawns,  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper.  The  author  recommends  frequent  waterings 
in  dry  seasons,  particularly  when  placed  upon  dry  soils ; 
Which  should  be  commenced  on  the  first  appearance  of  any 
change  in  the  color  of  the  grass  ;  manure,  he  also  advises, 
should  be  occasionally  used ;  the  richer  the  better,  as  the 
less  quantity  will  be  required  :  it  should  also  be  very  fine  ; 
and  should  be  as  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds  as  possible. 
Soot,  the  author  observes,  will  impart  a  greater  deffree  of 
energy  to  the  soil  than  any  other  manure  :  it  produces  a 
beautiful  verdure,  and  is  an  antidote  against  worms.  In 
laying  down  lawns,  the  soil  should  be  of  an  equal  depth 
over  the  whole,  and  of  equal  quality  ;  otherwise  the  grasd 
will  be  of  unequal  growth. 

The  first  article  in  the  October  number  is  an  account  of 
some  of  the  residences  and  nurseries  near  London.  The 
planting  of  Arboretums^  at  most  all  the  principal  nurseries,  as 
well  as  at  all  the  fine  country  seats  in  Enriand,  is  becoming 
v^ry  general,  and  it  was  more  immediately  with  a  view  to 
collect  information  in  regard  to  many  of  the  fine  specimens 
of  trees  at  the  difierent  places,  that  the  remarks  in  this  arti- 
cle were  made.  We  hope  this  subject  will  interest  many  of 
our  amateurs,  especially  those  who  have  plenty  of  land,  and 
intluce  them  to  plant  trees  in  this  scientific  method.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  high  species  of  embellishment^  atid  tol- 
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enlated  to  afford  much  gratification  to  the  scientific  mind. 
The  following  we  extract,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  nursery- 
men : 

"  AmoDg  the  twarsery  oraetiees  which  were  new  to  us  here,  in  that  of 
buying  io  seedling  bircn  trees  which  have  been  pulled  up  out  of  the 
copses.  These  are  found  to  root  much  better  than  seedlings  of  the  same 
age  and  size  taken  out  of  a  regular  seed-b<'d  ;  doubtless  because,  in  the 
latter  case,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  taproot  requires  to  be  cut  off.  lo 
the  caso  of  the  young  birches  pulled  out  of  the  copses,  the  taproot,  which 
could  DOt  get  far  down  into  the  hard  soil, has  its  substance  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form,  and  is  more  branchy  ;  hence  little  requires  to  be  cut  off, 
except  the  ragged  fibres  ;  and  it  may  lie  considered  as  acting  as  a  bulb  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant.  The  tops  of  the  seedling  birches  are  shortened 
before  planting  ;  and  the  plants,  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  make  as  much 
wood  in  one  ^ear,  as  regular  nursery -reared  birch  seeelings  will  in  two. 
It  is  found,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  downy-leaved  black- 
barked  seedling  birches  stole  much  freer  when  cut  down  as  coppice 
wood,  than  the  smooth-leaved  white-barked  weeping  variety.  The  plum- 
leaved  willow  is  here  grown  to  a  great  extent  for  planting  in  copses, 
as  abo  are  the  common  ash  and  the  sweet  chestnut." 

In  the  Epsom  J^ursery^  Cli4nthus  pnniceus,  Deiktzm  scabra, 
Benthamia  fragifera,  Birheris  •^quifjlinm,  and  various  other 
rare  shrubs,  are  for  sale  by  the  hundred.  The  collection  of 
climbing  roses  is  stated  to  be  beyond  all  praise. 

Article  II,  is  the  first  of  "  a  series  of  designs  for  laying 
out  suburban  gardens  and  grounds  from  one  perch  to  sever- 
al acres  in  extent.''  Designs  1  and  2  are  for  frontages  of 
houses,  containing  one  and  a  half  perch  each.  The  au- 
thor remarks : — 

''The  series  of  designs  which  I  propose  for  your  acceptance  will  con- 
sist of  what  may  be  termed  «  designs  for  suburban  gardens,"  and  such 
as,  perhafis,  may  be  useful  to  some  who  may  be  about  to  commence  the 
laying  out  of  gardens  to  the  extent  of  any  of  the  desi<^ns  that  this  series 
will  embrace.  I  have  begun  at  a  low  scale,  namely,  that  of  mere  fron- 
tages to  houses  that  are  nttacbed  or  joined  together  ;  the  first  of  which 
consists  of  four  frontages,  uf  one  perch  of  ground  to  each  ;  and  the  se- 
cond alsn  of  four  frontages,  consisting  of  about  one  perch  and  a  half  to 
each.  The  ground  to  these  bein^  of  small  dimensions  there  is  not  room 
for  much  display  of  taste  and  variety  ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a 
few  hints  upon  them  ^  and  first,  with  regard  to  the  walks  :  —  these  t 
should  prefer  being  laid  down  with  stone,  with  neat  kerbs,  about  2  in. 
high  at  the  sides ;  and,  where  there  are  clumps  that  do  not  join  the 
walks,  I  should  prefer  them  to  be  surrounded  with  grass  rather  than 
gravel,  as  I  consider  the  latter  to  be  in  bad  taste,  though  it  is  frequently 
employed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

**  With  regard  to  the  plants  and  shrubs  proper  for  gardens  of  this  de- 
scription, I  should  recommend  their  maximum  of  growth  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  situation,  as  by  this  means  a  greater  variety  may  be  in- 
troduced. I  have  seen  instances  where  a  single  tree  has  overshadowed 
Dearly  a  whole  garden  of  this  description,  and  thus  rendered  void  the 
posaibility  of  anything  else  growing  therein.  I  would  recommend,  also, 
that  the  partition  fences  of  the  frontages,  of  whatever  material  they  may 
be  coDstracted,  should  not  exceed  the  height  of  6  feet,  in  order  that  a* 
&Be  a  pirculation  of  air  as  possible  may  take  place,  aa  thia  is  highly  na* 
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cessary  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  particularly  in  situationt  of  tbi^ 
kind,  where,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  they  will  be  much 
confined.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  shrubs,  I  should  introduce  as 
great  a  variety  of  evergreens  as  possible,  of  those  kinds  which,  from  ob- 
servation, I  ha?e  seen  to  succeed  ;  an  enumeration  of  which,  including 
also  deciduous  shrubs  and  flowers,  would  be  very  acceptable  fiom  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  have  had  experience  in  the  management  of  su- 
burban gardens.  Among  the  common  evergreens  that  appear  to  flourish 
in  these  situations,  I  have  noticed  th<^  common  and  variegated  hollies, 
the  common  box  tree,  the  Chinese  arbor  vitie,  the  *^ueuba  jap6nica,  the 
red  cedar,  the  evergreen  privet,  and  the  giant  ivy.  The  latter  of  these, 
(the  ivy)  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  most  situations,  might  not  only  be 
used  to  cover  walls  and  fences,  but  mi^ht  be  trained  up  in  pyramids,  or 
any  other  form  which  taste  might  point  out,  by  having  a  frame  work 
fixed  in  the  ground  for  training  it  to;  and  if  jasmine,  clematis,  or  soma 
other  light  climbers,  were  intermixed  with  the  ivy,  they  would,  I  think, 
give  a  relief,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  add  to  its  beauties  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  As  it  respects  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,!  should  make 
use  of  the  lightest  and  handsomest  flowering  kinds  that  would  thrive, 
and  such  as,  by  an  occasional  and  judicious  pruning,  might  he  kept  with- 
in bounds.  Decorations  might  also  be  introduced  upon  a  limited  scale, 
consisting  of  ornamental  vases  and  other  tasteful  designs." 

Very  useful  papers,  but  the  plans  annexed  are  too  expen- 
sive for  our  work. 

Article  V,  contains  "  simple  and  expeditious  modes  of  as- 
certaining the  heights  of  trees  ;  by  the  Conductor,  and 
Richard  Varden,  Esq.  These  modes  are  illustrated  with 
engravings,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  insert  in  a  future 
number. 

The  following  is  a  simple  method,  and  answers  very  well 
in  the  cases  mentioned  : — 

'<  Trees  are  either  crowded  together,  or  standing  singly,  or  so  as  to  be 
clear  from  other  trees  on  at  least  one  side.  In  the  former  case,  they  are 
best  measured  by  sending  up  jointed  rods,  formed  of  deal,  or  any  other 
light  wood.  First  one  rod  (say  5  feet,  or  10  feet  in  length,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter)  is  pushed  up  the  side  of  the  trunk,  and  held  there  by 
the  lefk  hand  ;  and  a  piece  of  tin  tube,  about  4  inches  in  length,  and  of 
the  same  diameter  in  the  clear,  as  the  rod  is  put  on  the  lower  end  of  it 
about  two  inches.  One  end  of  this  tube  being  firm  on  the  rod  which  is 
held  up  alongside  the  trunk  with  the  left  hand,  insert  another  rod  in  tbe 
other  end  of  the  tube  with  the  ri>?bt  hand,  and  so  on,  till  you  have  push- 
ed the  jointed  rod  so  formed  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Then  take  it  down 
and  count  the  number  of  rods,  &c.,  putting  each  piece  of  tin  tube,  as  it 
is  taken  off,  in  your  pocket.  This  may  seem  a  tedious  operation  ;  but  a 
man  and  a  boy,  with  fifteen  rods,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  tin  tubing,  will 
measure  more  than  one  hundred  trees  in  a  day." 

Another  method  is  as  follows  : — 

*^The  height  of  single  trees  may  also  be  taken  with  expedition  during 
bright  sunshme  by  their  shadows.  Set  up  a  rod,  sny  of  six  feet  in  height 
above  the  surface,  and  measure  its  shadow ;  then  measure  the  tree's 
shadow,  and  find  tbe  height  by  the  Rule  of  Three." 

Among  the  reviews  we  find  our  Magazine  very  favorably 
noticed,  and  numerous  extracts  made  from  our  article  of 
^^  Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries  ; "  the  original  articles 
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are  said  to  be  "  very  interesting."  We  are  sorry,  however, 
to  learn  from  this,  that  the  second  article,  in  our  February 
number,  by  our  much  respected  correspondent,  Grant  Thor- 
burn,  Esq.,  is  merely  a  reprint  of  a  passage  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Oardening^  second  edition,  §7710,  to  §7722,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Loudon  long  since.  The  words  "  America  "  for 
*' Europe,"  and"  American  "  for  "  European,"  being  all  the 
alterations  from  the  original  copy.  The  article  we  much 
valued,  and  its  excellency  is  none  the  less  for  being  an  ex- 
tract ;  but  we  do  not  wish  ever  to  insert  an  article  as  ori- 
Sinal,  however  interesting  its  contents  may  be,  which  is  not 
ecidedly  so.  We  supposed  this,  as  we  have  every  commu- 
nication that  has  appeared  in  our  pages  since  the  publica- 
tion of  our  Magazine,  to  be  original.  We  think  that  no  other 
articles  will  be  found  not  to  be  so  ;  if,  however,  they  are,  we 
have  unknowingly  been  led  into  such  errors  by  our  corres- 
pondents. 

Short  extracts  are  made  of  the  country  seat  of  the  Hon. 
T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  Belmont  Place,  Oakley  Place, 
the  garden  of  J.  Lemist,  Roxbnry,  Hawthorn  Grove,  &c. 
In  relation  to  the  practice  of  cultivating  vines  on  the  coiling 
system  of  Mr.  Means,  which  we  have  ever  considered  as 
visionary,  the  conductor  very  judiciously  remarks  :  — 

"With  due  deference  to  all  the  parties  conceraed,  we  think  Mr. 
Meams'a  mode  of  growing  grapes,  let  it  be  ever  so  successful,  singular- 
ly ill  adapted  for  America,  where  the  price  of  labor  is  so  high.  Instead 
of  hearing  of  the  energies  of  gardeners  being  directed  to  forcing  by  the 
coiling  system,  we  would  rather  hear  of  their  attempdng  a  high  degree 
of  order  and  neatness  in  their  pleasure-grounds ;  of  their  havinff  smooth, 
close,  dark  green  turf;  smooth,  even,  firm  gravel ;  and  neat  ana  delicate 
eddogs  to  walks,  beds,  and  borders.  Forced  flowers  are  a  very  allow- 
able luKory  in  a  country  having  long  winters,  and  so  are  forced  fruits ; 
bat  we  think  that  it  argues  a  want  of  judgment  to  go  a  roundabout  way 
to  attain  either  of  them." 

Now  we  believe  this  .in  a  great  degree  to  be  true,  in  rela- 
tion to  gardening  generally.  We  have  already  often  touch- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening,  the  ornamenting 
of  lawns,  parks,  &c.,  the  planting  of  shrubs  with  a  view  to 
render  the  garden  a  more  finished  specimen  of  art  than  it  is 
at  present ;  and  we^  acknowledge,  in  part,  the  truth  of  the 
above  remarks :  true,  our  natural  scenery  is  an  object  of 
admiration,  but  we  have  as  yet  few  specimens  of  that  re- 
fined appearance  which  is  the  most  attractive  feature  in 
English  gardening,  and  which  has  commanded  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  observer.  We  may  be  thought  too  foreign  in 
our  opinions,  but  with  all  due  praise  to  the  exertions  oi  our 
friends  in  the  advancement  of  gardening,  we  must  confess 
that  we  are  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  have  much  to  acquire 
before  we  shall  arrive  to  any  degree  of  eminence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

To  destroy  Insects  by  a  Solution  of  Chlorine.— In  the  May  number  of 
the  Irish  Farmer*s  ana  Oardener^s  Magazine,  p.  337,  a  correspondent, 
Mr.  H.  Hall,  states  that  he  has  employed  this  solution  for  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  "  made  by  mixing  with  twenty  gallons  of  spring  water,  a 
pound  of  the  chloride  of  lime  (or  common  bleaching  powaer),  in  a  large 
jar,  which  can  be  easily  made  air  tight;  to  thi§  add  about  a  pound  of 
sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  which  disengages  the  chloride,  and,  uniting 
with  the  lime,  precipitates  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  leaving  a  clear  solu- 
tion of  chlorine."  No  mention  is  made  of  the  mode  of  usmg  this  solu- 
tion, but  probably  by  syrinfi;ing  the  plants  infected. — Conds, 

Minit^  Insect  on  the  Rose, — The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  leaves 
of  rose-bushes,  which  is  frequently  observable  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in 
whtjh  their  upper  surface  are  marked  in  various  directions  with  broad 
brown  lines,  having  a  narrow  darker  colored  one  down  the  middle,  is  caus- 
ed by  the  small  caterpillar  of  a  minute  moth  (Microsetia  ruficapitella,) 
which  feeds  inside  the  leaf.  When  full  grown  it  is  nearly  two  lines 
long,  of  a  yellow  orange  color,  with  a  brown  mark  down  the  back,  the 
head  very  flat  and  sharp,  and  light  chocolate.  About  the  34th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  full  grown,  it  eats  out  of  the  leaf  and  crawls  down  the  stem, 
until  it  has  found  a  convenient  place  to  fix  its  cocoon;  this  is  veir  flat,  at 
first  of  a  pure  white,  which  is  changed  by  the  first  shower  of  rain  to 
light  orange  :  it  afterwards  changes  to  a  deep  brown,  nearly  resembling 
the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  bushes,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  to  the 
eye.  The  pupa  is  light  brown,  of  an  oval  shape,  about  a  line  long,  and 
half  that  in  breadth;  the  perfect  moth  appears  about  the  13th  of  May. 
This  is  the  Tinea  ruficapitella  Haworta.  The  wings  are  gold  colored, 
with  the  apex  purple,  the  head  ferruginous:  expansion  of  the  wings,  two 
and  three  quarter  lines.    (Entomological  Mag.,  Vol.  I,  p.  434.) 


Aet.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


The  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs  held  a  show;  of 
flowers  in  Vauxhall  garden,  on  Aug.  30th  last.  Prizes  were  awarded 
for  pansies,  dahlias,  China  asters,  ro.ses,  picotees,  carnations,  cocks- 
combs, orchirleaus  planti,  Cl^thra  arb6rea,  &c.  &c.  A  plant  of  Magnd- 
Ma  grandifl6ra,  under  a  foot  in  height,  was  exhibitea  bearing  a  fine 
flower.  "  A  box  of  petunias,"  of  various  sorts,  cut  from  the  plants,  and 
their  stems  passed  through  holes  in  the  lid,  into  water,  we  infer,  waa 
contributed  by  Mr.  Dennis.  The  visiters  were  numerous. — (^Gard.  Mag.) 

The  dwarf  fan  Palm  {Chamm^ops  hianilis)  has  flowered  lo  the  botanic 
garden  at  Oxford  for  many  years.  The  plant  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  a 
oeDtaryoUL    The  whole  height  of  the  plant  is  five  feet  six  inches;  the 
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petioles  of  the  full  grown  leaves  are  four  feet  long;  the  lamina,  or  ex- 
panded part  of  the  leaf,  one  foot  four  inches  lona^  and  two  feet  broad; 
diameter  of  the  space  the  plant  covers,  nine  feet  six  inches,  or  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  circumference. — lb, 

Oneidium  ciliutunu^A  specimen  of  this  fine  plant,  with  forty-four 
flowers  in  a  panich*,  was  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety on  Nor.  4,  18S4.  The  gold  medal  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
society,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Grey,  for  the  liest  orchideoun  or  parasit- 
ical plant,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Bruce,  gardener  to  Boyd  Miller, 
Esq.,  for  this  production. — lb, 

Hoyai  Duke  Cherry. — A  fruit  under  this  name  was  exhibited  before 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  on  July  21,  1985.  it  was  receivetl 
from  France  under  the  name  of  Royal  tarclive,  or  Anglaise  tardive,    its 

aualities  are  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  May  duke,  and  it  ripeus  jus^t  aAer 
le  latter  is  gone.  We  should  be  glad  to  Iluow  if  there  is  a  variety  cul- 
tivated for  sale  in  our  nurseries  under  the  above  name;  if  not,  it  would 
be  an  obje<ft  to  introduce  it. — Conds. 

GERMANY. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin. — In  this  garden  there  are  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  between  1500  and  1600  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  on  an 
open  space,  and  is  exposed  to  stoimH:  the  soil  is  li^ht  sand  and  moist 
peat,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  trees  grow  well.  We  notice  this  gar- 
den in  order  to  show  the  number  of  plants  which  bear  the  open  air  in  the 
severe  climate  of  Germany,  nhere  some  of  the  North  American  species 
of  Pinus  in  the  same  situations  do  not  live.  It  proves  the  vast  iuipor- 
tance  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  naturalization  of  plants,  i  he 
species  and  varieties  which  are  enumerated,  we  copy  entire  :  — 

«*  Protected  by  larfire  trees,  or  in  places  where  the  cold  from  the  north 
and  east  wind  is  not  ^It,  we  grow,  in  the  open  air,  Salishuria  odiantif^- 
lia,  Jesminum  fril^ticanM,  Camphor6snia  mon:<peliaca,  Palidrus  aculektus 
Zizyphus  vulgkris,  Ar^ia  spindsa;  JBer6tfrt«  j9quif5iiutn,  arist^ita,  and 
sinensis;  .^fimfna  parvifl6ra  and  triloba,  Kolreutdrta  paniculitta,  Latirus 
SdMsafrat,  Hydr&ngea  ^uercifi^lia,  Decumkria  b&rfoara,  C^d6nia  japdnica 
and  sinensis,  Photinia  arbutif<51ia,  Raphidlepis  indica,  Eriobdtrya  japdni- 
ea;  Cotone&ster  acuminkta,  afflnis,  macroph'yila,  laxifldra,  frigtda,  and 
rotandifftlia;  Magn6ha  glaticn,  trip^tala,  auriculkta,  niacropbylla,  consni- 
cua,  and  obov^ita;  iSpilrtiumjdnceum,  Ondnis  frutic6sa,  rHbiscus  syria- 
cns,  Coli^tea  nepal^nsis;  w^str&galus  cauc48icu8,  aristatus,  and  tilmidus  ; 
MaieHra  anrantiaca,  Liquid&mbar  imb^rbe,  .Myrica  cerifera,  Corikria 
«yrtif51ia;  Nyssa  villdsa,  toment6sa,  and  bifl6ra;  Nitrkria  Schdbert. 

Where  there  is  no  protection  from  the  snow  in  winter,  the  small  trees 
and  shrubs  are  sheltered  by  the  foliage  of  the  Pinus  Strdbus;  and,  when 
the  winter  is  very  severe,  the  branches  of  the  Pinus  sylvdstris  is  osed^ 
being  placed  all  round  the  plant. 

In  mild  vnnters,  the  following  stand  out ;  but  in  very  cold  weather 
they  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  frost: — i^h&mnus  j^latdrnus,  Fibtimum 
TIbub,  Ladrus  ndblis,  01ea  Olekster,  Phillyrea  angustifdlia,  JRosmari- 
DQs  officinalis,  w^rbutus  IT^nedo,  Fitex  •/fl'gnus  cftstus,  JiiMiba  japdnica, 
l^stieia  Terebinthus;  J?(iscus  aculektus,  racemdsus,  and  hypoguSsj^um. 
Without  any  particular  protection,  but  in  sheltered  situations,  there 
stand  out  here  flex  ^<][uif6lium  and  it.«  varieties,  and  /.  opkca  :  Smilax, 
fihodod^ndron,  R&lmta,  Daphne  pdntica,  and  Cnedrum;  ITlex  euro- 
psB^a,  nkna,  and  provinciklis,  and  T&xus  canadensis,  f'phedra  distk- 
ehya,  monostlichya  and  altissima  stand  out  without  any  protection  what- 
ever. We  have  but  ftw  evergreen  shrubs  which  stand  out  without  pro- 
tection.'*— Oard.  Jdag. 
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Aat.  III.    Domestic  Notices, 

(yxoHs  eren^to.— You  have  no  doubt  heard  much  both  for  and  againsl 
the  productiveness  of  this  bulb.  Four  years  ago  I  grew  it  in  a  small  pot, 
and  afterwards  threw  it  out  as  useless,  producing  nothing  but  fleshy 
fibres.  I  tried  it  again  last  spring,  and  planted  a  bulb  in  the  ground  and 
earthed  it  up  as  we  do  the  potatoes  in  Ireland :  this  fall  I  lifted  two  qdarts 
at  one  root.  J.  B.  Smith,  £sq.,  of  this  city,  put  a  'small  box  round  the 
bulb  he  had  in  the  ground,  and,  as  it  grew,  filled  the  box  with  earth  ; 
it  produced  half  a  peck  of  tubers  of  the  size  of  small  potatoes.  If  cook- 
ed dry  they  are  very  pleasant  to  taste,  but  if  cooked  wet  they  are  nau- 
seous: the  tops  make  an  excellent  salad,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  very 
useful  vegetable,  and  will,  no  doubt,  gain  favor. — YourSf  B^ — PhUadeU 
phia.  Dee.  18d5. 

Passifldra  idulis, — ^When  you  visited  this  city,  your  limited  time  pre- 
vented you  from  taking  a  glance  at  the  lovely  and  handsomely  arranged 
garden  of  Mrs.  Stott,  late  of  Castle  Dykes,  Scotland.  I  saw  a  few  da^a 
ago  at  her  country  seat,  a  Passifi6ra  idulis,  growing  on  the  back  of  a 
new  vinery,  only  plan.ted  from  a  cutting  last  spring,  and  now  covers  an 
area  of  930  feet,  and  loaded  with  hundreds  of  fine  fruit.  The  gardener, 
a  very  scientific  man,  (Mr.  Wm.  Chalmers)  told  me  there  had  been  a 
ffreat  many  pulled.  The  fruit  is  equally  as  rich  in  flavor  as  any  of  the 
fine  sorts  of  gooseberries. — lb, 

Pennsylvania  Hart.  Society. — The  only  articles  of  interest  exhibited  be- 
fore this  society,  on  the  evening  of  the  Slst  iust.  were  cucumbers  from 
the  garden  of  Mrs.  Stott,  presented  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  a  plant  of 
£uph6rbta  Poins^ttn,  from  the  garden  of  H.  Prutt,  Esq.,  grown  from  a 
cutting  since  June  last — had  two  branches  a  foot  high  each,  and  crowned 
with  a  bracteflB  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. — YourSy  Ji,  £,,  PhUa- 
delphia.  Dee.  18d5. 

Clehme  grandiJldra.^We  had  but  just  finished  writing  the  short  no- 
tice in  our  December  number,  respecting  this  fine  plant,  and  sent  it  to 
press,  when  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  AVard,  in  which,  among  many 
other  interesting  notes,  he  makes  the  following  observations  in  relation 
to  it:  — 

**1  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  how  you  succeeded  with  the 
seeds  of  the  Cleome  ^^randiflora,  which  I  sent  you.  I  was  a  lit- 
tle disappointed  in  seemg  no  notice  of  it  in  the  reports  of  your  exhi- 
bitions, though  perhaps  it  were  too  early  [Nov.  20].  My  own  plsnts  are 
later,  and  have  not  done  quite  so  well  this  year  as  last;  but  tnere  is  no 
mistake  about  it  at  all,  that,  if  well  grown,  few  things  can  equal  it  in  the 
green-house,  in  December.  I  find  it  can  be  propiigated  by  cuttings^ 
treated  like  balsamines,  and  other  such  succulent  things,  and  hope  you 
will  try  a  few,  as  I  am  now  doing,  to  turn  out  in  the  border  in  spring." 

We  hope  it  will  be  flowered  to  perfection  the  coming  season, — Ctmds. 

Astrapa^a  FFo^Aii.— This  magnificent  plant  mentioned  in  another 
place  as  in  bud  at  Belmont  Place,  is  now  in  bloom  at  the  nursery  and  ex- 
otic garden  of  R.  Buist,  Philadelphia.  We  have  been  kindly  promiaed 
M>  description  of  it. — Conds, 


Aet.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism, 

The  To  KaJUm  Qrape. — In  your  Magazine  for  December,  I  perceive 
some  remarks  on  the  To  Kalon  grape,  and  a  doubt  is  expressed  whether 
it  is  synonynMMis  with  the  Catawba.    Permit  me  to  place  this  question  at 
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rest,  so  far  as  my  testimony  will  go.  In  the  spring  of  1S34,  I  received 
by  mail  one  or  two  grafts  of  this  variety ,  taken  from  the  parent  vine, 
sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  had 
published  a  nattering  description  of  its  merits,  derived  fVom  those  who 
bad  seen  the  fruit  in  perfection.  I  succeeded  in  raising  one  plant,  which, 
during  the  past  autumn,  matured  several  fine  clusters  :  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fruit  is  identical  with  the  Catawba.  1  com- 
pared them  in  various  stages,  and  could  never  discover  the  slightest  differ- 
ence, either  in  flavor  or  appearance.  They  are  precisely  alike  in  the 
oblate  form  of  the  berry,  the  color  of  the  fruit,  the  period  of  ripenings 
and  in  the  peculiar  disease  which  affects  a  portion  of  the  berries  when 
they  are  nearly  grown.  It  has  been  said,  and  1  find  the  same  thins  repeat- 
ed by  you,  that  Dr.  Spafford  raised  the  To  Kalon  from  the  seed,  prob* 
ably,  of  a  foreign  variety.  On  examination,  the  most  superficial  botanist 
wiU  readily  perceive  that  the  plant  bears  no  affinity  to  the  foreign  species. 
It  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  variety  of  Vitii  lahrusca  in  which  species  so  many 
valuable  native  varieties  are  found.  If  the  To  Kalon  be  a  seedlings  its 
parentage  is  purely  American.  We  have  already  two  grapes,  namely,  the 
Catawba  ana  Muncey  ^and  this  may  perhaps  make  the  third),  which,  oa 
\he  authority  of  Maj.  Adlum,  were  dicovered  in  different  and  remote 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  between  them,  every  point  which  can  consti- 
tute identity  is  complete. — Yours ^  T.  8,  JP. — Beaverdam,  Fo.,  Utmo.  IS, 
1896. 

JdaeUtra,  aurantlaea, — Gentlemen,— I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  in- 
truding upon  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  except  to  elicit  facts, 
and  more  especially  upon  a  subject  that  has  been  so  often  ifaitUly') 
handled,  not  only  in  this  countrv,  but  in  almost  every  horticultural  peri- 
odica] in  Europe.  The  Madura  aurantiaca  is  a  dioecious  plant,  and 
(although  it  has  been  contradicted)  Mr.  Nuttall  is  perfectly  correct  in 
placing  it  in  Dece^cia  tetrkndria.  In  McMahon's  nursery,  near  this 
city,  there  sre  four  trees  that  were  among  the  first  introduced.  These 
trees  are  planted  two  and  two,  each  pair  being  about  400  feet  apart 
While  that  nursery  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  firm  of  Hibbert  & 
Buist,  in  1881—3,  the  proprietors  were  astonished  at  discovering  that 
one  of  the  trees  produced  larger  fruit  than  the  others,  which  fruit  con- 
tained perfect  seeds.  Two  of  the  other  trees  produced  fruit  nearly  as 
large,  tnat  were  abortive,  while  one  of  the  trees  was  entirely  barren. 
The  next  year,  the  trees  were  closely  observed;  and,  in  June,  19S9,  the 
barren  tree  proved  to  be  the  male  plant,  and  the  tree  that  produced 
seeds  stood  by  its  side.  The  flower  of  the  male  tree  is  very  diminutive, 
and  of  a  men  color,  so  that  the  tree  may  be  passed,  by  a  common  ob- 
server, wnile  in  full  bloom,  unnoticed.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
true  character  of  the  plant  has  been  generally  obscure,  is,  that  the  fe- 
male tree  seemingly  produces  perfect  fruit. 

The  Macli^ra  is  not  only  very  ornamental,  but  it  retains  its  foliage 
longer  than  any  other  deciduous  tree.  It  will  prove  to  be  useful  for  or- 
namental fences,  if  properlv  attended  to;  but,  for  general  fencing  or 
hedging,  doubtful.  The  wood  contains  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  and  I  <juiubt 
not  bat  it  may  prove  as  flne  a  dyeing  material  as  Brousson^tia  tinct^ria, 
properly  Jlf6rus  tinctdria,  or  fustic-wood. — Yawn  truly,  R.  JSttitf. — 
PkOadelfhia,  Jan.  9,  18S6. 

EaMMions  of  HortieuUural  Societies, — Do  you  not  occupy  too  many 
of  your  valuable  pages  with  voluminous  matter,  and  names  of  plants, 
fcc.  exhibited  at  meetings  of  Horticultural  Societies?  for  instance,  160 
Danes  of  dahlias  from  one  place,  many  of  them  as  old  as  our  memorv; 
why  not  give  us  only  a  few  names  of  the  most  select  sorts. — Fimrs,  iSr. 
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Abt.  V.     Quiney  Market 


Pot»to«si 


SMCport,   {perbu»hol, 

8wMt  poutoet,  par  buihel, 
TornipB: 

<""»»-' {IS  Jsri.-".: 

Yellow  PrMch,  par  baml,. 
Oniou: 

iper  barrel, 
perbuthel, 
par  bunck, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Reetfl,  perbuthel, 

Carrote,  per  bmhel, 

Partaipe,  per  bushel,.. 

Balsify,  per  bunch, 

Horamulleh,  per  pound, 

0haltou,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cofrftd^et,  Saladtt  4r«* 


Cabbafea:  per  dozen. 

Barojs, 

Drumhead, 

Bed, 

Brocoli,  each 

Cantillower,  each, 

Celery,  par  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head 

Radlehea,  per  bunch,. . 
Bplnach,  per  peck 


Sfttaaket  and  Pumpkint. 

Cftnad*  crookneck,  per  cwt,. . 
CoDunon  croekneck,  per  cwt.. 


From 

Beta. 

1  25 

1  M 

SO 
1  AO 
1  00 


75 

S5 

1  00 

3  00 

63 

4 

6 

50 
50 
75 
12* 
10 
SO 
14 


75 
75 
75 
37f 
37* 
10 
6 
10 
17 


SOO 
300 


To 

BeU. 

1  50 

50 

1  75 

92k 

300 

1  00 

87J 

1  35 

335 

«i 

6 

75 

75 

13* 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

75 

75 

35 

12, 

13 

50 

400 

Lima,  per  cwt 

Palermo  Squash,  per  pound.. . 
Pumpkina,  each, 

Pot  wU  Swtet  iitrb§. 

Parsley,  per  half  peek 

flafe,  per  pound, 

Mfujoram,  per  bunch, 

Savory, , 

Spearmint, , 

FruUi. 

Applea,  deaeert: 

com— .{isiffiv::: 
»•""-.  {{isav.v. 
»— ".  {{I^Ja;;;: 

Pears: 
St.  Germain,  per  doien,. . . . 

Winter   5  P««"  »»»"*»» 

^*"*®'^»  {per  bushel, 

QulDcn,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes: 

Malaga,  per  pound, 

Barberries,  per  bushel, , 

Cranberries,  per  barrel, 

—       per  bushel, 

o~.«.     {^^- 

^'^"^•'        {pefhundrid,V. 

«'«^«^  iiisa::::: 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

FUbarto,  per  pound, 


Prom 

$  cts. 

400 

6 

12* 

75 

17 

6 

6 

6 

1  50 

62* 

1  75 

100 

1  75 

«7 

none. 

400 

2  00 

none. 

85 

87* 

none. 

7  00 

3  60 

350 

87 

300 

1  00 

6  50 

200 

450 

1  75 

12 

4 

Tp 
•  cm. 

S5 


M 
20 
IS 
13 


1  7« 
75 
8  35 
1  13 
238 
1  00 


600 


80 

7  50 

8  00 
8  OO 

63 
260 
1  25 

7  00 

8  50 
5  00 
3  00 

14 
6 


Remarks  The  state  of  market,  during  the  last  month,  has  been  dnll, 
and  but  few  sales,  to  any  great  amount,  effected.  Potatoes  remain  aboat 
the  same;  sales  rather  brisk;  very  few  have  as  yet  arrived  from  the 
eastward,  owing  to  the  cold  weather.  We  had  intended  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  sorts  generally  brought  in  for  summer  use,  and  their 
comparative  earliness  and  quality,  as,  also,  to  notice  some  new  kinds 
which  have  been  proved  the  past  year  to  be  excellent;  but  we  leave 
this  till  our  next.  Turoips  are  yet  plenty.  Sales  of  onions  for  shipping, 
since  our  last,  have  been  few,  and  consequently  prices  are  lower;  hot 
they  are  so  fluctuating  an  article,  according  as  the  demand  is  greater  or 
less,  that,  before  our  next,  they  may  have  advanced  to  much  higher 
rates.  Of  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips,  the  crop  is  abundant,  and  prices 
moderate.  Salsify  is  scarce.  Horseradish  is  plenty,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Cabbages  are  becoming  much  more  scaree»  snd  prices  have 
advanced  considerably;  the  stock  on  hand  is  very  small.  Of  brocolis, 
there  are  very  few.  Cauliflowers  are  nearly  gone.  Celery  is  very 
scarce,  and  prices  high;  numerous  quantities  remain  frozen  in  the  ground. 
Lettuce  is  tolerably  plenty,  of  fine  quality,  and  prices  very  moderate  for 
the  season.  Radishes  are  much  more  plentiful,  and  of  larger  growth. 
Canada  crookneck  squashes  are  about  j^one;  those  on  hand  command  a 

S^od  price;  common  kinds  are  also  higher;  few  Lima  in  the  market; 
e  past  week,  two  squashes  from  Palermo,  weighing  69  pounds  each. 
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were  sold  at  quotations;  said  to  be  a  fioe  rariety.  The  stock  of  apples 
is  very  large,  and  but  few  sales  effected;  very  little  indeed  is  doing  in 
this  fruit;  prices  at  the  south  are  uncommonly  low.  Of  pears,  there  are 
no  fine  eating  kinds  in  the  market.  Cranberries  remain  the  same.  Or- 
anges and  lemons  are  lower;  the  stock  is,  however,  very  small;  but  sev- 
eral large  arrivals  are  daily  expected.  Sweet  oranges  are  verv  scarce. 
Chestnuts  are  lower,  and  but  little  doing  in  the  article.  Walnuts  are 
lower;  neary  all  the  northern  nuts  are  very  poor,  the  early  frosts  having 
severely  injured  them;  southern  ones  are  exceedingly  fine.  Yours, 
l»os<<Hi,  Dee.  Slff,  1895.  M.  T. 


Art.  VI.    MassaehtuetU  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  January  3. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  flowers  of 
the  following  camellias: — C.  japdnica  aneraonefl6ra  &lba.  Chandler*, 
and  r6sa  mdudi;  the  latter,  the  first  flower  of  the  kind  exhibited  before 
the  societp^. 

From  Wm.  Pratt,  Jr.  Eaq.,  Oakley  Place,  an  apple,  the  name  lost: 
supposed  the  Pomrae  Gris.  From  Wm.  Ken  rick,  received  from  Dr. 
S.  P.  Hildreth,  Marietta,  Ohio,  an  apple,  called  the  Lemon  pippin,  a 
fruit  medium  size,  oblong,  conical;  skm  pale  yellow:  flavor  excellent; 
also  the  pound  pear,  a  fine  large  specimen.  From  Cheever  Newhall, 
Benrr^  d'Areroberg  pears.  From  £.  Bartlett,  Golden  pippin  apples;  the 
specimens  perfect;  also  pippins,  Lady  apple  and  Fountain  apples. 

January  IS, — Eixhilnted.  From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  Fall  River,  specimens 
of  two  kinds  of  native  pears;  the  original  tree  growing  in  Rhoae  Island. 
Mr.  Ruggles  suggests  that  they  should  be  named  the  Cha$epeary  and  the 
Wardpear. 

Reeeiced.  A  letter  from  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  of  Broomsffrove,  Eng- 
land. A  paper  on  the  naturalization  of  plants  from  Mr.  A.  «f.  Downing, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

January  1^-^Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Danvers  Sweet,  Ribston 

g'ppin,  Conway,  Boxford,  Ortley  pippin,  Pickman,  Lyscom,  and  Bell- 
>wer,  apples;  also  a  good  bakin^apple;  Catillac,  Gioux  morceaux^ 
and  Passe  Colinar  pears.  From  S.  Downer,  Bezi  Vaet  pears.  From  Dr. 
O.  Fiske,  Worcester,  Quince  apples.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  a  seedling  apple.  From  Rufus  Kittredge,  Foitsmouth,  N.  H., 
eight  kinds  of  apples,  names  mostly  unknown;  some  of  very  good  qu^l- 
itiss;  one  marked  No.  8,  supposed  Gardner's  sweeting. 

January  US. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  flowers  of  twelve  va^ 
rieties  of  camellias: — &lba  pl^na,  anemonefl6ra  &lba,  Chandl^ri,  Au- 
gusta, Charles  Auguste,  punctata,  R^sst,  variegkta  pUna,  papaver&cea, 
oxoni^nsi^,  rdsa  nitindi,  and  imbricka. 

'  From  S.  Sweetser,  flowers  of  Camellia  jap6nica  althceoBfldra,  iirobriii- 
ta  and  pulch^rrima.  From  the  Hon.  T.  Lyman,  Jr.  a  variety  of  pear, 
supposed  the  'Echasserie.  From  C.  Newhall,  Wilkinson  pears,  and 
two  kinds  of  apples,  names  unknown.  From  Jos.  Ba]ch>  an  English 
ei>ple,  the  name  unknown. 


80  Metewrologieal  JfoHees. — MmUMy  CaUndar. 

Akt.  VIL    Meteorologieal  Notiee$» 

FOR  DECEMBER. 

December,  throughout,  was  unusually  cold:  the  16th  wa»  probably 
the  coldest  day  upon  record,  the  mean  temperature,  from  sunnse  until 
aunset,  being  1S°  below  zero.  The  prevailing  winds  were  westerly. 
There  were  several  squalls  of  snow,  with  some  hail  and  frozen  min. 
Previous  to  the  34th,  the  snow  upon  the  ground  thawed  but  very  little. 
After  this  date,  until  the  end  of  the  month,  the  weather  wae  quite  mlldf 
accompanied  with  considerable  rain. 

Thermometer.— Mean  temperature,  19*^  S4'.  Highest,  40^ — Lowest, 
18^  below  zero. 

Winds. — N.,  six  days — S.,  six — S.  W.,  four — W.,  eleven — N.  W.y 
four  days. 

Force  of  the  FFtnef.— Brisk,  nine  days — ^light,  twenty-two  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fiite,  twelve  days — ^Fair^  four  days— > 
Cloudy,  fifteen  days. 

Raintfi  two  days— iSnotey,  four  days. 

Depth  of  the  Snow  (in  inches),  8.SS. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR 

OP 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR   FEBRUARY. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Chrape  Vinee  in  the  green-house  in  general  will  not  yet  have  started  their 
eyes.  The  wood  should  all  be  bent,  turning  the  tops  of  each  shoot  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  border,  in  order  that  the  buds  may  break  equally. 
In  graperies,  if  it  is  intended  to  begin  to  force  this  month,  the  same 
treatment  should  be  observed  as  recommended  in  our  I,  pp.  79, 119, 159. 

Strawberry  Plants  may  still  be  take  igto  the  green-house  for  a  suc- 
cession.    (S^e  Vol.  I,  p.  353,  and  present  number,  p.  47.) 

Orape  Eues  or  Cuttings  may  be  put  into  the  hot-bed  this  month,  and 
their  growth  much  forwarded;  they  should  be  put  singly  ipto  namber 
one  pots. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  rapidly  swelling  their  flower  buds,  and  w3I'  re- 
quire considerable  water. 

Oeraniums  may  be  now  propagated  by  cuttings  where  duplicates  are 
wanted  of  rare  kinds'.     (Yo\.  I,  p.  249.) 

Calceolarias  will  now  oe  growing  rapidly,  and  will  require  repotting. 

Hyacinths  in  pots,  which  have  been  plunged  in  the  grouno,  should 
now  be  taken  up,  and  exposed  to  light  and  heat. 

Oladiolus  natalensis  may  be  now  potted  to  flower  early. 

Dahlia  Seed  should  now  be  sown. 

Sehixanlthus  plants  will  want  repotting  this  month. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Akt.  I,  in  the  present  number,  hj  Mr.  Russell,  we  recommend  to  the 
pMerusal  of  e^ery  lover  of  the  Dahlia.  It  contains  much  useful  and  de- 
arable  information,  and  some  suggestions,  will,  we  hope,  not  escape 
particular  notice.  The  article  on  the  Forciug  of  the  Strawberry,  wiu, 
we  think,  be  extremely  valuable.  Mr.  Kenrick's  papers  are  nearly  con- 
cluded, and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  again  state  that  they  will  be 
found  extremely  valuable  in  collecting  native  plants,  and  the  descrip- 
tiona  answer  every  purpose  of  Bigelow's  Botany,  a  scarce  wort. 
They  are  the  most  select  kinds,  and  the  localities  where  they  may  be 
found,  are  very  correct,  as  we  have  ourselves  dried  specimens  of  many 
he  enumerates,  which  we  collected  with  our  own  hands. 

Will  our  correspondent  of  Athens,  Georgia  send  us  those  papers  he 
■peaks  of  in  his  letter.^ 

Errata,  Pa^e  41,  fourth  line  from  bottom,  for  "  love,"  read  "  lore  ": 
p.  43,  eighteenth  line  from  too,  after  "that,"  insert  a  period:  p.  46,  lines 
15  and  16,  for  *' tubes,"  read  "tubers."  In  our  last,  p.  8,  seven  lines 
from  the  bottom,  for  "  50  cents  per  foot "  read  "40  cents  per  foot ":  p. 
11,  nine  lines  from  the  top  for  "  exhale  "  read  "inhale." 

Received, — Mamueript  Comtnunicatiofu  from  Professor  John  Lewis 
Russell,  Edward  Sayers,  R.  Murray,  Japhet,  E.  B.  Kenrick,  P.  Q.,  R. 
Buist,  T.   S.   P.,  CameUia,  B.,  A.  B.,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Books  and  Printed  paper 9, — Genesee  Farmer,  Nos.  52,  1885,  1,  2  and 
3,  18S6.  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  49,  49,  50  and  51,  1836.  American  Par- 
tner anil  Gardener,  Nos.  34,  35,  36^  37  and  38,  1835  and  1836.  Yankee 
Farmer,  Nos.  1  and  2,  1836.  The  Silk  Culturist  &  Farmer's  Manual, 
Wo.  10,  for  January  1836.  The  Cultivator,  No.  11,  for  January,  1836. 
Southern  Agriculturist,  Ko.  1,  Vol.  IX.,  1836.  An  Address  before  the 
Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,and  a  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  of  the  second  annual  exhibition  before  the  same;  June 
lO  and  11,  1835^  from  Wm.  Rich,  Esq.  Indiana  Aurora,  Nos.  14,  15 
and  16,  1935. 

0^  Editors  of  those  .papers  with  whom  we  exchange  will  confer  a 
favor,  'which  will  be  gratefully  reciprocated,  by  publishing  part  of  the 
advertisement,  or  otherwise  noticing  the  commencement  of  Vol.  II. 

Subecribera  and  Correspoodents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  particular  ana  direct  to  the 
AxERicAH  Gardener's  Magazine — ^there  bemg  two  papers  published  in 
Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardener's  Magazine;  and 
several  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 


THE 

AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

Was  commenced  on  January  1st,  1835,  and  is  continued  monthly,  at  $S 

per  annum. 

No.  XIV  is  published  this  day,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores  of 
Messrs.  HlUiard,  Gray  &  Co.,  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Metcalf,  James  Munroe> 
&  Co.  E.  K.  Broaders,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co.  79  &  81*,  Com  hill,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnam,  Salem.  H.  Mann,  Ded- 
bam.  J-  F.  Thayer,  Wobura.  Chas.  Whipple,  Newburyport*  J.  F. 
Shores  Portsmouth,  and  George  Tilden,  Keene,  N.  H.  Colman  &  Chiss- 
hohn  Portland-  I>uren  &  Thatcher,  Bangor.  C.  Shepard,  Providence, 
Clarendon  Harris,  Worcester.     S.  O.  Dunbar,  Taunton.     S.  H.  Jenks, 

Vi«i#n^fc#.t      A    J-  Beckwith,  and  Office  of  the  Silk  Culturist,  Hartford. 

G   C  ^orburn,  lerael  Post,  New  York.    D.  &  C.  Landreth,  J.  Buist, 

m^A  r  P  1?'«»Aiiendeii9  Philadelphia.    Pishey  Thompson,  Washington.   S. 

C  Pa^khw^Cii*^'*'**^''  Ohio.    At  the  seedstore  of  William  TEorbum, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  AMERICAN   GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  has  now  been 

established  above  a  year,  and  its  success  has  fullv  realized  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  conductors  and  friends.  It  is  a  gratifyini^  fact  to  tbem,  to 
know  that  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  spreading  a  greater  taste  for 
the  pursuits  of  Horticulture  and  Floriculture,  and  awakening  a  ^eater  at- 
tentioD  to  theic  importance  and  utility.  In  one  point  of  view  it  has 
been  particularly  useful ;  it  has  called  out  communications  from  various 
amateur  and  practical  gardeners,  containing  valuable  information, 
which  would  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  established,  long  remained 
unknown. 

No.  XIV  is  this  day  published.  The  number  of  subscribera  i» 
sufficiently  large  to  insure  it  a  permanent  standing  ;  but  in  propor^ 
tion  as  they  increase,  efforts  will  be  made  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Magazine,  by  procuring  the  most  scientific  and  practical  contributors — by 
increasing  the  number  of  engravings— and  by  improving  the  appearance 
and  typographical  execution  of  the  work  ;  thus,  with  other  additional 
expenditures,  renderins:  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  periodi- 
cal on  the  subject  of  Horticulture.  To  perfect  our  intention8,we  have 
endeavored  to  secure  more  aid,  and  have  already  received  such  assurance 
from  many  eminent  indi  viduals,tfaat  the  present  volume  may  be  considered 
as  having  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  our  friends. 
Shall  we  be  thought  presumptuous,  if  we  follow  the  example  set  by  a  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  American  journals,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  readers  ? — namely,  to  recommend  to  every  sub- 
scriber, to  procure  an  additional  one.  This  number  will  enable  us  to  do 
justice  to  a  work  which  we  have  hud  the  pleasure  to  establish,  and  which 
it  will  be  our  greatest  pride  long  to  sustain. 

The  conductors  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  the  following  gentlemen 
as  contributors: — Elijah  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder  and  S.  Downer,  Dorches- 
ter; Wm.  Kenrick  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Newton;  Professor  John  Lewis 
Russell,  Salem  J  S.  A.  Shurtleff  and  B.  V.  French,  Boston;  S.  Walker, 
Roxbury;  R.  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  A.J.  Downing,  Botanic  garden 
and  nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  R.  Manning,  B.  Hale  Ives,  E-  Putnam, 
and  C.  Lawrence,  Salem:  Grant  Thorburn,  Hallet's  Cove,  L.  I.:  E.  M. 
Richards,  Dedham;  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mount  Auburn, 
Cambridge  :  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Georgia;  D.  Haggerston,  gardener 
to  J.  P.  Cusning,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertown  ;  Ed.  Sayers,  New 
York;  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Linneean  Botanic  garden  and  nurseries,  Flushing, 
L.  I.;  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown;  R.  Buist,  florist  and  nurseryman, 
Philadelphia;  Robert  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Hon. Theodore  Lyman,  Jr. 
Waltham ;  T.  H.  Pleasants,  Beaverdam,  Virginia ;  Peter  McKenzie, 
gardener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  Lemon  Hill,  Philadelphia;  M.  Floy,  Jr., 
nurseryman.  New  York;  S.  Sweetser,  S.  Pond  and  William  Leathe, 
Cambridgeport;  and  many  other  amateur  and  practical  gardeners. 
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The  Axbbican  Gardener's  Maoazime,  circulating  as  it  does  through- 
out the  United  States,  among  a  great  portion  of  the  scientific,  practi* 
eal,  and  amateur  gardeners,  offers  a  valuable  medium  to  Nurserymen, 
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NURSERY  OF  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

Jit  Nowmtum  Hill,  in  Newton,  Mas$. 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  ami  Plants;  Chinese  Mulber- 
ries, or  MoRus  Multioaulis,  for  Silk;  50  cts.  per  single  plant,  $4  50 
per  dozen,  $25  to  $30  per  hundred,  or  by  the  thousand  at  reduced  prices. 
Also  Common  White  Mulberries. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses;  one  thousand  varieties  of  the  moat 
beautiful.  One  thousand  varieties  ornamental  herbaceous  plants, 
including  splendid  Pceonies  and  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  near  Boston.  Trees  packed 
for  distant  places  in  the  first  style.  Transportation  to  the  city  without 
charge.    Catalogues  gratis. 

All  orders  left  with  Messrs.  Hovet  &  Co.,  who  are  Agents,  at  their 
Horticultural  Seed  Store,  Nos.  79  and  31  Comhill,  Boston,  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention.  Aug.  17, 1835. 
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FOR  SALE  at  the  Nursery  of  JOHN  A.  KENRICK,  in  Newton, 
five  miles  from  Boston — a  large  and  extensive  variety  of  choice  Fruit 
Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  new  foreign  and  native  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherriei»» 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.  In  the  selection  of  fruits,  no  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  to  procure  from  the  best  sources,  those  which 
have  been  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  utmost 
accuracy  will  be  observed,  and  purchasers  may  depend  on  receiving 
trees  true  to  the  kinds  they  order. 

Also,  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  flowering  plants, 
Poeonies,  Double  Dahlias,— and  a  splendid  collection  of  hardy  and  Chi- 
nese Roses,  selected  with  great  care,  both  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  colors. 

Also,  the  MoRus  Multicaulis,  or  true  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  100 
or  1000,  at  a  liberal  discount. — White  Italian  do.  and  other  varieties, 
making  a  complete  assortment  for  stocking  a  Mulberry  Plantation. 

All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  will  be  packed  to  go  safely  by 
land  or  water,  and  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 

Address  John  A.  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Or  all  orders  will  meet 
with  the  same  attention  if  forwarded  or  left  with  Ho  vet  &  Co.,  at  their 
Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  who  are  agents. 
Catalogues  sent  gratis,  to  all  applicants. 

JSTov.  1,  18S5. 


WILLIAM  SHERIDAN  respectful! v  informs  the  public  that  he  will 
devote  bis  time,  the  coming  season,  to  the  laying  out  of  Gardens,  pruning 

grape  vines,  and  any  other  work  in  his  profession.     Grateful  for  past  favors, 
y  his  assiduous  attention  to  all  work  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted,  he 
hopes  to  continue  to  merit  the  patronage  of  the  public.    Orders  left  with 
Messrs.  Hovey  &,  Co.,  at  their  seed  warehouse,  79  &  81  Cornhill,  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention. 
March  1,  1836. 
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3.  The  Com7I.etb  Farmer,  and  Rural  Economist ;  containing  a  coropen- 
^ioos  epitome  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
BeoDomy.   By  T.  G.  Fessbzivbic.    Second  edition.    1  vol.  12mo.  Price  $1. 

V. 
THE  YOUNG  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT;  contoining  a  Catalogue 
of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  practical  directions  under  each  head,  for 
the  caltivation  of  Culinary  Vegetables  and  Flowers.    By  T.  Bridoeman. 
Fifth  edition.    1  vol.  12mo.    Price  75  cents. 

VI. 
CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE.    B^y  Johw  Akthowt 
Chaptal,  Count  of  Chanteloup,  Peer  of  France,  dLC.    First  American  edi- 
tion, translated  from  the  second  French  edition.    1  vol.  12mo.  Price  $1  f^ 
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O  VKTZ  V  ATOR; 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION,  DEVOTED  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  YOUTH. 

Pablished  bf  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Societf^ 

UNDER    THE   DIRECTION   OP 

J.  BUEL,  J.  P.  BEEKMAN,  and  J.  D.  WASSON. 

VOL.  HI  COMMENCED  MARCH  lit,  1896. 

In  Q^arto  Numher$.—Frice  50  C&iUm  ^fyear,  in  Advance. 

The  object  of  the  pubKcation  is  to  dissejiiinate  useful  information, 
among  the  agricultural  community  in  the  cheapest  practical  form  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  the  charact^  of  .the  paper,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  that  although,  it  has  not  yetxeached  the  third  volume, 
its  subscribers  exceed  twfilve  thousand,  and  coiiiprise  residents  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  United  States, 

The  present  volume  has'been  so'enlar^ed,  that  each  number  will  con- 
tain as  much  matter  as  eighteen  pages  of  thetfirst.  It  contains  many  en- 
gravings and  cuts  executed  by  good  artists,,  illustrative  of  implements, 
animaS,  and  operations  of  industry. 

Vol.  I  maybe  had,  stitched  in  a  neat  cover,  far ffly.  cents.  The  post- 
age is  but  13|  cents  to  any  part  of  the  Union.  '-'. 

Ho  VET  &  Co.  are  agents  of  the  Cultivator  for  the  New  England  States. 

VALUABLE   PERIODICAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

W.  H.  S.  JORDAir  Successor  to  SAMUEL  COLMAIC, 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston,  at  Bookstore  ofRasseU,  Shattuck  4*  Co. 

PUBLISHER,  AND  AGENT  FOR  THE  BEST  JOURNALS  AND  MAOAZINES. 


Waldie's  Select  Circulating 
Ltbary,  price  a  year,  ...'.^    $5  00 

The  same  work  in  octavo 'size 
At  same  price.  Vol.  I.  com- 
menced the  first  Jan.  1836. 

Waldie's  Port  Folio, 
To  single  subscribers,  a  yearj  3  00 
To  sulMcribers  to  the  library,  3  50 

Lady's  Book,  a  very  agreeable 
work,  illustrated  with  engra- 
vings, price  a  year    ...    3  00 

BlackwocMl's  Magazine,  Me- 
tropolitan Magazine  and 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
at  the  low  price  of .  .    .    .    7  00 

Knickerbocker  Magazine,  a 
work  of  an  excellent  charac- 


Gallery,  13  numbers  contain - 
.  ing  thirty-six  portaits,  with 
biography,  for  only    ...     6  00 

Mechanic's  Magazine,  a  work 
of  immense  value  to  Mechan- 
ics :  it.cB  published  monthly, 
in  N*.:Tork.  . Price  a  year  S  00 
I  Library  of  Medical  Science 
(Washington)    .    .    .     .     10  00 

Jurist  and  Law  Miscellany, 
comprising  select  Reports  of 
eminent  Barristers  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  latest  Supreme 
Court  Reports  of  the  United 
States,  a  year    ....    10  00 

Law  Library ,''compri8ing  re- 
prints of  the  most  valuable 
new  English  Works,  adapt- 
ed to  the  Profession  in  this 
country,  a  year      .    .    .     10  00 

French  Review  a  year    .    .     5  00 

W.  H.  S.  J.  gives  notice  that  he  is  ready  to  supply  the  above  and  any 
other  Periodical  Works.  Persons  at  a  distance,  by  forwarding  the 
amount  of  subscription  to  the  work  they  wish,  will  have  their  order 
punctually  attended  to. 

{X3*Liberal  discount  made  when  several  works  are  taken  to  one  address. 


ter,  monthly.  Price  a  year,  5  00 
Silliman's  Journal  of  Science 

and  Art,  q[uart'y.  Price  a  year,  6  00 
American    National    Portrait 
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OP 

NEW  AND  SUPERB  SPOTTED,  SHADED,  STRIPED  AND 
SELF-COLORED 

DAHLIAS, 

GROWN     AND     FOR     SALE     BT 

SI(S)TIS7  &  0(0)0 


1836. 


\*  Plants  of  the  new  and  choice  kinde  to  be  ready  for  delivery 

in  April  and  May, 

CATiixoeuES  gratitf  on  application,  jyoff  pate/. 

HoTST  &,  Co.  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  their  frieodt, 

and  the  pobiic  generally,  to  the  following  Catalogue  of  Supbrb  New 

Double  Dahlias  for  1896.    It  includes  nearly  all  the  fine  kinda 

exhibited,  last  season,  at  the  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Peansyl- 

rania  Horticultural  Societies'  grand  Dahlia  Shows.    Many  of  them 

also  gained  the  highest  prises  at  the  yarious  Floriculturai  displays  in 

England  last  year.    They  can  confidently  recommend  them  tor  their 

variety  of  color  and  excellent  form.    All  orders  with  which  they  may 

be  entrusted,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention,  and  he  correctly 

and  promptly  executed. 

Height  iB  Ibet.  Price. 

Agrippinea,  French  white,  tipped  with  rosy  lilac, 
Alba  deiineaU,  white  and  pale  purple, 

fimbrtata,  fringed  white,      .... 

porpureata,  white,  shaded  and  margined  with  lilac, 

Albion  fWells's),  white,  tinted  with  rosy  lilac, 

Alicia  (Richardson's),  white,  with  pink  edge,  beautiful, 

Alice  Grey,  bright  yellow  and  pale  sulphur, 

Amanda,  rosy  lilac,  '       .  .  . 

Andromeda,  white,  mottled  with  crimson,     . 

Augusta  (Douglases),  purple  and  crimson  shaded, 

Aorantia  specioeissima,  large  orange, 

Beauty  of  Salem,  white,tinted,  and  margined  with  rosy  pink,  4 

Beautv  of  Sheffield,  white,  with  roey  purple  margin, 

Belladonna,  white  and  purple  erimson, 

Bellonia,  crimson,  ..... 

Cassina,  scarlet,  fine  form  and  profuse  flowerer. 

Cockade  Yellow  (Brewers'),  pale  yellow,  compact  flower, 

Commander-in-Chief  (Levick  si  crimson,  with  black  striiMHi, 

Coontess  de  Ponsa  ( Young's),  white,yellow  and  lilac,fine  form 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  scarlet,  fine  form. 

Criterion  ^Douglas's),  pore  white,  tinged  with  light  purple, 

excellent,  ..... 

Dennisii,  fine  ruby,  ..... 

—      minor,  fine  scarlet  (dwarf), 
Densa,  chocolate  crimson,  .... 

Desdemona  (Brown's),  pore  white,  edged  with  roey  pink. 
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HeMit.  Priee. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  lam  white,  tinted  with  pele  pink,  4  75 
Duchess  of  Bniganxa  (Young's),  white  and  Idac,  margin- 
ed with  red,  .  .  •  4  1  00 
Dwarf  Scarlet  (Roke's),  dark  crimson,  .  .  3  1  00 
Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  fine  gold  yellow,  excellent  shape,  4  1  00 

—  ofthe  Yellows  (Sully's),  yellow           .           .      4  1  00 

—  of  the  Whites,                       .           .           .           4  1  00 
Enchantress  (Priestley's),  cream  and  lilac,  heautifuUy  tip- 
ped with  cherry  color,     .       '    .           •           .           4  1  00 

Erecta,  hlack  and  crimson  stripes,  .  .4  75 
Fair  Devonian,  lilac,  .  .  .  •  4  1  00 
Fulgida  Perfecta,  rich  dark  scarlet,  .5  50 
Glooe,  dark  crimson,  ....  3  50 
Goldfinch  (Wells's),  yellow  and  crimson,  .  .  4  75 
Hanoverian  Stripe,  single  flower,  white  and  purple  striped,  4  50 
Helen  (Dancer's),  lilac,  .  .  .  4  1  00 
^Incomparable  (Levick's),  velvet  crimson,  sometimes  tip- 
ped with  white,  .  .  .  .  4  1  00 
Imperial,  crimson  purple,  ....  4  75 
Jaune  Insurmountable,  pale  yellow,  .  .  .6  75 
Julia  (Well's),  purple  and  white,  beautifully  striped,  4  1  00 
King  of  the  Whites,  fine  white,  ...  3  50 
-»  of  the  Yellows,  yellow,  .  .  .5  50 
-^   of  the  Yellows,  (Dunlap's),        ...           5  75 

—  of  the  Yellows  (Hyslops'),  pale  yellow,  fine  form, 

free  flowerer,        .                                              .      5  1  00 
L'Inapproachable.  clear  carmine  cnpped  petals,  excellent 

form,                   .           .           .           .           .          5  1  00 

Lady  Grenville,  fine  rose,                       .           .           .3  50 

—  Granville,  pale  lilac,  fine  form,           .           .           4  I  00 

—  Grey,  white  and  rosy  lilac,           .            .            .4  50 

—  Seiton,  French  white  and  lilac,          •           .           4  75 

—  Boyle  (Young's),  cream,  white  and  lilalc,  .  4  75 
Lasting  Rose,  rose^  .  .  5  75 
Laura,  white,  margined  with  lilac,  .  .  .3  75 
Leonatus,  scarlet  and  yellow,  good  form,  .  .  5  75 
Lord  Derby,  fine  dark  maroon,                           .            .5  75 

—  Chichester  ^Young's),  striped,  dark  purple  and  lilac,  5  75 

—  John  Russell,  fine  scarlet,         ...           5  75 

—  Liverpool,  rich  dark  crimson  purple,           .           .5  50 

—  Sidney,  fine  dark,  ....  5  75 
Loveley's  Earl  Grey,  large  orange  scarlet,  .  5  1  00 
Lutea  alba,  white  and  pale  yellow,  beautiflil  shape,  4  1  00 
Magnet,  rosy  purple,  ....  3  50 
Marchioness  of  LK>thian,  crimson,  .  .5  50 
Miss  Ramsden,  fine  large  rose,  excellent,  .  .  4  75 
Mrs.  Ladbroke,  shaded  lilac,  ...  5  75 
Negro  Boy,  fine  dark,  large  flower,  .  .  6  50 
Nerva,  mottled  lilac,  ....  4  50 
Neptune,  fine  lilac,  .  .  4  1  00 
Ophelia  (Brown's),  delicate  white,  tinted  with  pale  purple,  3  75 
Picta  formosissima,  scarlet  and  orange,  striped,  5  75 
Paragon  of  Perfection  (Brewer's),  dark  maroon,  6  50 
Polyphemus  (WeUs*s),  fine  crimson*  .  5  1  00 
PorUa  ( Wells  s),  white,  with  deep  lilac  margin, .           .3  75 

*  The  planta  are  nlaed  lh>m  •  rooi  which  produced  elegut  flowen,  cnie  to  the  cher- 
aeter  of  the  root,  last  ■ 
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Prince  George  (MarshalPsV  orange  scarlet,  large, 

Queen  Bess,  glittering  scarlet, 

Queen  of  the  Whites  (Dennis's),  fine  white,  free  flowerer, 

—  Sheba,  white  and  pink  edged, 

—  of  the  Belgians,  white  and  purple  spots,   . 

—  of  the  Yellows,  bright  yellow,  sometimes  excellent, 
Readli,  white  and  deep  lilac  mottled. 
Rosea  Alba,  rose  and  white,        .  .  •  . 

— >      —    {new),  rose  and  white,  very  fine, 

Rose  d'Amour  (Brewer's),  deep  rosy,  centre  petals  tipped 
with  white,  excellent,     .... 

Rubicunda  formosa,  fine  red,       .  •  •  . 

Roecoe  (Dunlap's),  fine  scarlet,  shape  of  Countess  of  Liv- 
erpool,   ...... 

Scarlet  Perfection  (Clark's)  fine  scarlet. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  fine  bufi;      .... 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  scarlet,  .... 

Springfield  Rival  (Inwood'sV  fine  ruby,  cupped  petals, 

Striped  Rose  and  Crimson  (Sorrell's),  fine  form. 

Star  of  Brunswick,  rosy  crimson, 

Sulphurea  excelsa,  sulphur  yellow, 

—  perfects,  sulphur  yellow,  . 
Superb  (Wilmot's),  fine  purple,  excellent, 
Surpaese  Triumph  Royal,  rosy  crimson, 
Tranwendant,  pure  white, 

Village  Maid,  white,»beautifully  edged  with  pink,     . 
Widnall's  Aurora,  orange  scarlet, 

—  Chancellor,  scarlet,  profuse  flowerer, 
•—        Enchanter,  buff,  shaded  with  lilac, 

—  Granta,  fine  dark  claret,  cupped  petals,     . 

—  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  fine  black,    . 

—  Jason,  fine  gold  yellow,     . 

—  Flora,  ..... 

—  King  of  Dahlias,  white,  beautifully  and  very  dis- 

tinctly edged  with  rose  pink, 

—  Othello,  superb  dark  pure,  extra  fine, 

—  Phyllis,  rosy  lilac,  cupped  peuls,   . 

—  Pizarro,  fine  plum  color,  cupped  petals 

—  PrinceofOrange,  fine  orange, 

—  Perfection,  rosy  crimson,  cupped  petals, 

—  Queen  ofthe  Dahlias,  white,  broadly  margined 

with  rosy  purple,  fine  shape, 

—  Rising  Sun,  glittering  scarlet, 

—  Remus,  light  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  excellent  4 

—  Salamander,  large  scarlet, 

—  Duchess  of  Bedford,  bright  scarlet,     • 
William  and  Adelaide  (new),  crimson,  with  black  stiipea, 
Walter  Boyd,  fine  dark  crimson, 

About  thirty  New  and  Svpirb  kinds  will  be  ready  for  sale  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  June.  A  Catalogue  of  the  same  will  be  published 
before  that  time. 

UoTBT  &,  Co.  have  upwards  of  a  hundred  kinds  not  here  enumer- 
ated, bat  which  are  very  beautifol,  which  they  offer  for  sale  from  (3 
to  $3  per  doaen. 

Plants  packed  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  be  transported  to  any 
part  of  the  countrr. 

Q;^  A  liberal  discoont  made  to  the  trade. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SEED  WAREHOUSE. 

{M'os.    79   4-  81    Cornhilly   Boston), 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  ha^e  for 
sale,  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  G a  rdeit  Seeds,  of  the  growth  of 
13S5,  of  all  descriptions  to  be  found  in  New  England.  Particular  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  various  articles,  and  they  can  con- 
fidently recommend  them  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 
Some  of  the  varieties  more  immediately  indemand  are  here  enumerated. 


Earliest  Dwarf  Peas 
True  early  Frame  do. 
Dwarf  blue  Imperial  do. 
Dwarf  Marrowfat  do. 
Early  Blackeye  Beans 
Horticultural  poleBeans 
Red  Cranberry        do. 
Windsor  do. 

Early  Cape  Brocoli 
Larffe  Purple  Cape  do. 
Early  Cauliflower 
Late  Cauliflower 
Early  York  Cabbage 
Fine  Battersea  do. 
Early  Emoeror  do. 
Choux  de  Milan 
Brussels  Sprouts 
Royal  Cape  Lettuce 


Early  curled  Silesia  do. 
Tennisball  do. 
Long  Orange  Carrot 
New  long  Studley  fine  do 
Fine  AUringham  do. 
Salsify,  Scorzonera,  and 

Skirret 
Extra  curled  Parsley 
Dwaf  or  French  do. 
Short-top  Radish 
Early  Salmon  do. 
Fine  Scarlet  do. 
New  early  frame  do. 
True  Dutch  Parsnip 
Fine  Blood-red  Beet 
Turnip-rooted  do. 
Silver  or  Sea-kail 
Onion,  white  Spanish 


Onion,  silver-skin 

Blood-red 

Celerv,  White  solid 

— :-  Red  solid 

Bailey's  new  gigan- 
tic Red 
— do.  do.  do.  White 

Long  ridge  Cucumber, 
(new  and  fine) 

Early  frame  do. 

True  Southgate  do. 

Green  Turkey  do. 

Spinach,round  or  spring 

Tomato 

Egg  Plant 

Turnip,  early  Dutch 

—  yellow  stone 

—  Maltese 


Also  every  article  connected  with  the  Kitchen  Oarden  of  the  best 
quality.    Herb  and  Medicinal  SEEDS. 

HovET  &  Co.  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  collection  of  Flower 
Seeds,  in  addition  to  the  old  varieties,  contains  all  those,  new  and  rare 
worthy  of  cultivation,  which  have  been  introduced.  They  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Seedsmen,  Florists, 
ana  Nurserymen  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Paris,  and  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  enjoy  such  facilities  as  will  enable  them  to  procure  every 
thing  new  and  beautiful. 

HT  &  Co.  take  this  opportunity  to  state^  that  they  have  had  great 
success  in  raising  several  new  Double  Chiita  Asters.  They  would 
particularly  invite  die  attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  the 
unrivaled  collection,  which  contains  twelve  distinct  varieties.  They 
have  also  most  of  the  fine  German  kinds,  of  their  own  raising. 

Bulbous  Roots  of  all  descriptions  Amaryllis  formosissima  (Jacobean 
LUy),  Tigridia  Pavonia,  and  T.  conchiflora  (Tiger  flower).  Tuberose, 
Gladiolus  Natalensis,  &.c. 

Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,Currants,  Strawberries,  Roses, green-house 
and  hardy  herbaceous  Plants  of  all  descriptions. 

Agricultural  Seeds  of  every  kind,  including  fUl  the  kind  of  Grass 
Seeds  ;  Lucerne,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Altringham 
Carrot,  Dale's  new  hybrid  Turnip,  &c.  &c. 

CX^  They  are  Agents  for  the  long  established  and  celebrated  Nursery 
of  John  Kenrick,  Newton,  and  any  orders  addressed  to  them  will  he 
promptly  executed. 

CX^Orders  from  the  country  will  receive  immediate  attention,  and  seeds, 
or  plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported  any  distance. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  On  tite  Construction  of  Brick  Pits  for  early  Forcing;  to 
which  is  added  the  Cultivation  and  Forcing  of  the  Cucumber ; 
taken  from  Horticultural  Memoranda,  and  exhibiting  the  State  of 
thnr  Progress  from  January  until  September,  By  the  Con- 
ductors. 

{Continued fromVo].!,  p.  401.) 

JOURNAL. 

January  20th,  1832. — The  weather,  all  the  month,  up  to 
this  date,  has  been  very  fine,  and  accompanied  with  but  lit- 
tle severe  cold,  the  thermometer  indicating  an  average  tem- 
perature, at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  about  4**  above  freezing 
(82").  Considerable  snow  lies  upon  the  ground,  which  fell 
in  the  month  of  December  last.  Preparations,  however, 
have  been  made,  to  put  the  pit  into  operation.  The  soil 
which  remained  in  the  bed  (about  four  inches  in  depth)  be- 
ing somewhat  frozen,  the  sashes  have  been  placed  on,  and 
the  front  doors  covered  with  straw  or  hay :  at  night,  the 
sashes  have  been  covered  with  mats  and  hay,  in  order  that 
the  heat  from  the  sun  during  the  day  might  be  retained. 
One  or  two  squares  of  glass  which  were  broken  have  been 
repaired,  and  every  thing  put  in  readiness  to  proceed  with 
the  forcing.  [We  have  memoranda  taken  from  the  year 
1830  to  the  present  time.  The  reason  why  we  select  that 
of  1832,  is,  that  we  were  more  successful  in  our  mode  of 
cultivation  than  the  two  years  previous.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  was  considerably  greater,  and  the  vines  much  more 
luxuriant;  the  forcing  was  also  commenced  nearly  two 
months  sooner.  From  the  latter  cause  alone,  we  have  se- 
lected the  above  named  year,  as  the  later  forcing  is  com- 
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menced,  the  easier  it  is  carried  on, — the  inclemency  of  oar 
winters,  the  ^reat  quantity  of  snow  which  often  fails,  and 
the  severe  cold,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain in  the  months  of  January  and  February ;  and  where 
the  old  hot-bed  system  is  pursued,  the  labor  and  uncertainty 
is  still  ^eater.  In  the  following  notes,  extracted  from  our 
Journal,  we  have  occasionally  added  som'e  observations.. 
But  we  think  this  method  will  be  better  understood,  than  if 
we  made  no  reference  to  dates,  and  merely  detailed  our 
mode  of  cultivation.] 

Jan.  21st.  The  snow,  which  commenced  falling  last  eve- 
ning, and  continued  through  the  night,  covering  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  has  rendered  it 
somewhat  inconvenient  to  add  the  manure  to  the  pit  to-day. 
Temperature  in  the  open  air,  at  sunrise,  33°. 

23d.  .  This  morning  the  mercury  fell  as  low  as  5"*.  The 
soil  in  the  bed  still  remains  partly  frozen  ;  but  the  sun  shi- 
ning very  bright,  has  thawed  the  surface.  Ten  barrows  of 
manure,  fresh,  and  in  a  good  state  of  fermentation,  were 
added  to-day.  The  doors  were  closed  ti^ht,  and  hay  and 
straw  put  against  the  crevices,  and  in  front  of  them,  by 
placing  up  square  pieces  of  board.  The  sashes  were  cov- 
ered at  night  with  one  thickness  of  bass  mats ;  on  top  of 
these,  soft  hay,  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
on  the  hay,  one  more  thickness  of  mats.  A  few  narrow 
strips  of  boards  were  then  put  on,  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  the  covering  off,  should  it  blow  violently  during  the 
night. 

24th.  The  weather  to-day  moderate ;  temperature,  at 
sunrise,  29** ;  cloudy,  and  little  misty.  Added  eight  barrows 
more  of  manure,  and  stirred  the  whole  well  together.  Cov- 
ered up  as  on  the  previous  evening. 

25th.  Rainy ;  temperature  dO"*,  and  to-day  the  heat  in 
the  bed  began  to  rise ;  temperature  dO"*  at  sunrise.  The 
sashes  covered,  as  mentioned  the  24th,  every  night. 

26th.  Temperature,  at  sunrise,  zero ;  snow  fell  during 
last  night,  to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  Temperature  of  the 
bed,  at  sunrise,  50**. 

27th.  Temperature  13**  below  zero.  In  consequence  of 
the  extreme  cold,  could  not  open  the  bed  without  the  fear 
of  losing  much  heat.    Temperature  of  the  bed,  64**. 

28th.  Thermometer  8**  below  zero.  Cucumber  seed 
planted  to-day.  The  kind  best  adapted  to  forcincr  being 
considered  the  true  Southgate,  this  kind  was  planted.  The 
soil  in  the  beds  being  composed  almost  wholly  of  well  de- 
cayed leaves  (but  a  small  portion  of  common  garden  earth 
being  added),  pots  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  ^nd 
four  deep,  were  filled  with  it :  two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
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broken  pots  we  fmt  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
each. 

The  seeds  were  then  sown,  three  in  each  pot,  covering 
them  about  half  an  inch  deep  :  the  pots  were  then  plunged 
under  the  centre  light,  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  bringing 
them  up  as  nigh  as  possible  to  the  glass,  that  they  might 
receive  all  the  benefit  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  bed. 
Thus  prepared,  the  sashes  were  shut  tight,  and  at  night 
covered  up  warm.  This  variety  (the  Southgate)  we  have 
found  to  be  the  best,  having  tried  it  for  several  years  :  the 
seed  is  rarely  to  be  found  of  genuine  quality  ;  and,  from  this 
cause,  it  has  been  pronounced  inferior  by  some  growers ; 
but  we  believe  no  kind  to  be  earlier,  or  give  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fruit.     Temperature  of  the  bed,  65®  ;  of  the  soil,  76**. 

29th,  SOth,  31st.  Weather  more  moderate,  with  rain  ; 
the  air  in  the  bed  has  now  acquired  a  greater  heat,  as 
also  the  soil. 

February  1st.  The  heat  of  the  bed  to-day  is  very  brisk. 
The  bright  sunshine  and  the  moderate  temperature  of  the 
weather,  combined,  air  is  admitted  in  greater  quantity. 
From  the  want  of  this,  the  plants  which  appeared  above  the 
soil  in  the  pots  this  morning,  are  somewhat  drawn  up,  and 
show  the  great  necessity  of  giving  air  when  the  seeds  are 
in  the  first  state  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  more  advanced  and  progressive  age.  It  is 
a  striking  instance  of  the  want  of  air,  as  well  as  light,  to  see 
the  cotyledons,  or  seed  leaves,  of  plants  thickly  sown,  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  stretch  forward  eager- 
ly to  catch  the  first  glance  of  the  sun's  reviving  rays,  each 
one  seeming  to  advance  above  the  other,  as  if  fearing  it 
would  be  deprived  of  an  equal  portion  of  his  refreshing 
power.  Air  was  admitted  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
by  tiltinff  up  the  sashes  at  the  back  of  the  pit  about  half  an 
inch.  If  the  air  is  sharp,  a  bass  mat  should  be  laid  over  the 
apertures,  to  prevent  the  plants  being  too  suddenly  chilled. 
A  pan  of  soft  water  was  placed  in  the  bed  this  morning,  to 
become  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  in  order  to 
water  the  plants  as  soon  as  needed.  The  plants  looking 
thus  flourishingly,  if  the  weather  continues  moderate,  a 
good  growth  may  be  expected.  To  give  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  bed,  as  well  as  the  soil,  as  taken  three  times 
each  day,  would  occupy  considerable  room  ;  we  have  there- 
fore concluded,  from  the  want  of  space,  to  give  the  temper- 
ature every  three  or  four  days  (three  times  each  day,  viz., 
morning,  noon  and  night),  it  varying  very  little  in  the  inter- 
mediate time.  We  think  this  a  better  mode  than  to  give  a  long 
table  of  figures  for  each  month.  The  dates  will,  also,  onlv  be 
given  when  any  thing  of  importance  has  occurred ;  as,  often, 
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for  two  or  three  days,  nothing  was  done  but  to  give  air 
during  each  day  ;  watering  the  plants,  if  requiring  it,  and 
covering  up  the  sashes  at  night.  The  covering  up  of  the 
sashes  is  very  important,  as  it  tends  greatly  to  keep  an 
even  temperature.  That  which  we  have  found  to  answer 
the  best  purpose,  and  guard  against  the  cold  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  was  a  covering  of  mats  and  hay,  laid  on 
as  mentioned  previously  :  this  should  be  continued  until 
April,  on  no  account  omitting  a  single  night,  however  favor- 
able the  weather  may  be  at  sunset ;  for  we  have  repeatedly- 
known  the  thermometer  to  stand  at  32"*  at  that  time,  and 
fall  as  low  as  zero  before  daylight. 

4th.  Temperature  of  the  air  in  the  bed,  64%  75%  66** ; 
of  the  soil,  TS**.  Air  was  admitted  in  greater  quantity  to- 
day, the  sashes  being  opened  an  inch  at  the  back.  The 
plants  were  slightly  watered.  Thre^  pots  more  of  cucum- 
ber seeds  were  sown  to-day,  in  order  to  have  a  few  plants 
to  replace  the  others,  should  they  meet  with  any  accident 
by  which  their  growth  would  be  retarded.  We  have  sometimes 
had  those  of  the  first  sowing  damp  off  when  the  weather  had 
continued  cloudy  for  some  days,  especially  when  they  were 
first  hilled  out,  it  being  very  difficult  to  prevent  this;  while 
those  still  growing  in  pots  can  be  kept  dry  or  moist  at  pleas- 
ure; and  answer,  as  a  resource,  in  any  case. 

7th.  To-day,  two  barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added, 
the  heat  having  subsided  a  little.  Temperature,  60**,  64**, 
60**;  of  the  soil,  70**;  this  being  too  low  for  their  successful 
growth. 

10th.  The  plants  of  the  last  sowing,  up  to-day;  look 
healthier  than  the  first,  from  their  longer  time  of  vegetatinfor- 
The  temperature  of  the  open  air  being  moderate,  (above 
32**),  and  the  weather  fine,  more  air  was  given  ;  the  plants 
acquiring  more  strength  and  vigor  every  day. 

14th.  Added  four  barrows  of  manure  to  the  pit  to-day: 
Temperature,  64%  65**,  63**;  of  the  soil,  75*.  Cucumbers  of 
the  first  sowing,  show  their  rough  leaves. 

17th.  Heat  brisker,  and  more  air  admitted.  Tempera* 
ture,  66**,  66**,  64**.  The  plants  being  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth,  a  barrow  of  soil,  composed  of  two  thirds  leaf  mould, 
and  one  third  light  loam,  was  added  to  the  bed,  and  placed 
ander  the  centre  of  each  light,  that  it  might  become  heated, 
and  ready  for  hilling  the  plants  into,  in  a  day  or  two. 

SOth.  Plants  hilled  out  to-day.  The  soil  was  raised  up 
to  within  eight  inches  of  the  glass;  a  hole  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  plants  was  made  in  each  hill,  and  turning  them 
from  the  pots,  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  soil, 
were  placed  therein;  the  earth  was  drawn  up  round  the 
stems  of  each,  close  to  the  seed  leaves,  as  from  the  stems 
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roots  proceed ;  and  the  plants  grow  much  more  stocky  and 
strong,  and  are  less  liable  to  damp  off.  A  light  sprinkling  of 
water  should  be  given,  and  the  sashes  closed,  that  a  gentle 
steam  may  be  generated,  which  will  greatly  refresh  the 
plants.  This  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  of  a  fair  day. 

24th.  The  sudden  change  of  the  weather  since  yester* 
day,  has  caused  a  decline  of  the  heat  in  the  bed,  and  four 
barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added  to-day;  the  ends  of  the 
roots  of  the  plants  having  protruded  through  the  soil,  and 
shown  themselves  on  the  Surface,  more  earth  was  drawn  ' 
up  round  the  hills,  and  the  plants  sparingly  watered.  Tem- 
perature, 60,**  60«»,  60**;  of  the  soil,  70^ 

27th.  The  second  rough  leaves  of  the  plants  begin  to 
show  themselves  to-day;  the  heat  of  the  bed  having  be- 
come very  brisk,  since  the  addition  of  the  last  manure,  the 
plants  are  growing  rapidly;  the  weather  being  more  mode- 
rate,  considerable  air  was  admitted.  The  pan  for  contain- 
ing water  should  be  kept  constantly  filled,  ready  for  use. 

March  1st.  During  the  last  month  the  covering  was  taken 
off  of  the  bed,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather;  but  oftener  at  the 
latter  than  at  the  former  hour ;  it  was  also  covered  up 
as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  left  the  sashes.  During  this 
month,  the  sun  shining  with  greater  power,  it  should  be  un- 
covered as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  former, 
and  at  half  past  eight,  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and 
should  be  covered  in  the  afternoon,  as  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  the  former,  and  at  half  past  five,  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  A  quantity  of  leaf  mould  and  loam  should,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  be  collected  together,  and  in  readiness  to 
earth  round  the  plants.  No  kind  of  soil  answers  so  well  for 
cucumbers,  during  the  first  month  of  their  growth,  as  decay- 
ed leaves ;  indeed,  we  have  seen  it  alone  recommended  as 
the  beet  throughout  the  growth  of  the  plants,  from  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed  to  the  maturing  of  the  fruit :  we  have, 
however,  always  found  that  the  plants  run  too  much  to 
vines  in  such  a  soil,  and,  although  the  fruit  was  the  largest, 
of  the  deepest  tint  of  green,  and  in  every  way  superior, 
both  as  re^rds  appearance  and  quality,  still  we  believe  a 
small  portion  of  light  loam  added  to  the  above  named  soil, 
when  the  plants  have  been  hilled  out  a  week  or  two,  renders 
the  vines  more  prolific  of  fruit,  and  less  luxuriant  and  rapid 
in  their  growth.  We  have  measured  leaves  on  our  vines 
ji^een  indue  in  diameter.  We  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  our  plants,  when  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth,  to 
an  excellent  practical  gardener,  who  had  grown  cucumbers 
formally  years;  he  appeared  astonished  at  their  luxuriance, 
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and  hinted  that  some  extraordinary  pains  had  been  taken 
with  them  ;  the  soil  showed  for  itself,  and  pure  water  alone 
had  been  made  use  of;  but  so  certain  was  our  friend  that 
they  had  received  stronger  food^  that,  although  we  most  pos- 
itively averred  such  was  not  the  fact,  wc  could  not  convince 
him  to  the  contrary,  and  he  left  us  firm  in  his  own  suspi* 
cions. 

The  plants  were  all  topped  at  the  first  joint,  at  this  time  ; 
this  is  an  operation  upon  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opin- 
ions ;  some  stating  that  it  injures  the  vines,  without  attain- 
ing the  end  in  view ;  others  that  they  are  benefited  in  a 
great  degree  ;  some,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence, 
neither  forwarding  nor  retarding  the  forcing ;  and  others, 
that  the  period  of  producing  fruit-  is  materially  shortened. 
The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  keep  the  plants  from  run- 
ning too  much  to  vines, — ^thus  filling  the  bed  without  produc- 
ing fruit, — and  to  render  them  at  once  fruitful,  by  forcing* 
them  to  throw  out,  first,  blossoms,  and  afterwards  runners. 
We  have  tried  both  methods,  as  well  as  the  experiment  of 
pinching  off  some  plants  at  the  first,  some  at  the  second,  and 
some  at  the  third  joint:  as  regards  the  three  latter  modes, 
there  is  but  a  slight  diflference  ;  indeed,  at  the  first  or  second 
joint,  none  ;  but  to  let  the  plants  grow  without  stopping  them 
at  all,  we  have  found  a  very  bad  practice,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  too  strongly  guard  the  young  practitioner  against 
pursuing.  We  would  here  suggest  to  those,  who  would 
wish  to  satisfy  themselves  fully  upon  this  subject,  the  pro- 
priety of  instituting  a  series  of  experiments,  which  may  be 
thus  performed  : — Let  four  hills  of  plants  be  taken  ;  pinch  off 
the  plants  in  one  hill,  at  the  first  joint ;  in  the  second,  at  the 
second  joint ;  the  third  at  the  third  joint ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
let  the  plants  take  their  own  course  :  when  they  come  into 
blossom,  let  the  time  be  noted  down,  as,  also,  when  they 
come  into  fruit ;  this  will  give  a  correct  and  satisfactory  view 
of  the  practice.  It  is  from  such  observation  that  we  are 
enabled  to  state  actual  results.  There  has  been  so  much 
written  upon  this  seemingly  trifiing  subject,and  so  much  doubt 
still  exists,  with  many  gardeners,  that  we  have  been  thus 
particular  in  our  remarks.  Temperature,  68**,  72**,  68*;  of 
the  soil,  78**. 

6th.  The  weather  becoming  more  mild,  the  bed  retains 
the  heat ;  the  plants  are  daily  sprinkled  with  water  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  bed,  and  the  sashes  shut  down 
early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  cause  the  steam  to  rise, 
as  this  greatly  refreshes  the  plants.  There  is  no  better  sign 
that  they  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  than  when,  on  opening 
the  sashes  in  the  morning,  small  drops  of  water  stand  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves ;  when  this  is  not  perceived,  the  air  is 
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not  moiet  enough,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  water  should  be 
given,  upon  closing  the  sashes  at  night.  The  plants,  till 
the  middle  of  the  month,  should  be  watered  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning.    Temperature,  68**,  80*»,  68''. 

7th.  A  barrow  full  of  soil  (leaf  mould  and  loam)  was 
added  to-day :  the  roots  again  showing  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  the  hills,  as  soon  as  it  became  well  warmed,  it 
was  drawn  up  over  them  :  the  plants  look  strong,  and  now 
require  considerable  water.    Temperature,  66**,  68**,  66**. 

10th.  To-day,  three  barrows  of  the  old  manure  were  taken 
out,  and  three  of  fresh  added  in  the  room.  The  plants  have 
now  attained  a  good  size,  and  begin  to  show  flower  buds. 
More  soil  was  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  hills,  and  the 
plants  watered  more  freely.  Temperature,  62**,  78**,  70** ; 
of  the  soil,  80^ 

ISth.  Weather  continues  moderate  ;  the  heat  of  the  bed 
very  brisk,  since  the  addition  of  the  last  manure.  More 
soil  was  added,  to  be  in  readiness  to  earth  round  the  plants  : 
it  is  very  important  that  this  should,  as  well  as  all  soil  that 
is  added,  be  put  in  three  or  four  days  before  wanted  for  use; 
always  placing  it  near  the  back  of  the  bed,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  easier  warmed,  the  sun  shining  with  its  full  force 
upon  it.  The  moisture  is  sooner  evaporated,  than  it  would 
be  in  the  front  of  the  bed  ;  and  as,  early  in  the  season,  it 
often  happens  that  it  cannot  be  procured  only  in  a  very  wet 
state,  it  is  desirable  to  place  it  in  this  situation.  Tempera- 
ture, 66%  82%  70** ;  of  the  soil,  85^ 

]7th.  Heat  still  continues  rather  brisk,  and  the  plants 
are  growing  very  finely.  The  roots  again  showing  them- 
selves on  the  surface  of  the  hills,  the  soil  was  drawn  over 
them,  which  was  placed  in  the  bed  three  or  four  days  since. 
The  object  in  hilling  up  the  plants  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  the  addition  of  soil  to  the  bed  at  different  periods, 
rather  than  adding  all  at  once,  is  to  prev<§nt  dampness,  and 
a  diminution  of  heat  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  which 
the  soil  would  contain.  The  plants  now  require  considera^ 
ble  water,  which  should  be  given,  from  time  to  time,  as  soon 
as  the  sun's  rays  leave  the  sashes.  Temperature,  66**,  66®, 
63**;  of  the  soil,  70^ 

20th.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  last  three 
days,  has  caused  the  heat  of  the  bed  to  abate  considerably, 
and,  in  consequence,  two  barrows  of  old  manure  were  re- 
moved, and  three  of  fresh  added.  We  would  here  mention, 
that,  when  fresh  manure  is  added,  it  should  be  in  a  moist 
state  :  to  put  it  in,  as  it  is  frequently  taken  away  from  the 
stable  heap,  in  a  dry  heat,  is  a  very  injudicious  practice,  and 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  When,  however,  no  other  is 
at  hand,  the  barrows  full,  as  they  are  taken  to  the  bed, 
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should  have  two  or  three  pails  of  water  added  to  each,  and 
the  whole,  when  thrown  into  the  pit,  well  forked  together. 
We  have  occasionally  opened  the  doors,  and  thrown  in  sev- 
eral pails  of  water,  and  after  the  whole  was  well  forked  up, 
the  heat  would  be  brisk  for  four  or  five  days.  This  should 
not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  a  saving  of  considerable  manure, 
where  it  is  not  easily  to  be  had,  but  is  brought  from  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

23d.  Heat  very  brisk.  Temperature,  69**,  86*,  76** ;  of 
the  soil,  85**.  Plants  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  some 
flower  buds  almost  expanded.  A  barrow  full  of  compost  of 
the  same  kind  as  before  used  was  added  to  the  bed.  Water 
freely  supplied  to  the  plants  in  fine  weather.  Some  small 
pegs  must  now  be  prepared,  to  fasten  down  the  vines,  as 
they  proceed  in  growth  ;  this  practice  is  very  beneficial  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  cucumber,  as,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  forcing,  when  the  vines  have  filled  the  bed,  the 
roots,  which  are  thrown  out  into  the  soil  at  every  joint, 
where  pegged  down,  greatly  assist  in  giving  additional  food 
and  nourishment  to  the  plants  as  they  extend.  The  old 
portion  of  the  vines  near  the  root  sometimes  becomes  can- 
kery,  and  in  particular  when  this  is  the  case,  the  fibres  at 
the  joints  afford  that  support  which  is  cut  ofi*  from  the  main 
roots.  These  pegs  may  be  made  of  any  small  pieces  of  brush, 
by  taking  the  part  where  the  branches  fork  out.  Use  one 
at  every  joint. 

27th.  The  weather  has  become  very  moderate ;  the 
thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  indicating  70**.  The  heat  of 
the  bed  has  been  well  retained,  and  less  covering  at  night 
required.  The  roots  of  the  vines  have  again  appeared,  and 
the  soil  was  drawn  round  the  hills  to  the  thickness  of  about 
three  inches,  fully  covering  all  the  extreme  fibres  of  the 
roots :  it  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  they  now  extend 
themselves :' we 'have  seen  them  run  through  a  thickness 
of  soil  of  one  inch  during  the  night.  One  or  two  staminale 
(or  male)  blossoms  opened  to-day,  and  several  buds,  with 
embryo  fruit,  are  nearly  ready  to  expand.  Temperature, 
70%  76%  70** ;  of  the  soil,  82». 

SOth.  Removed  three  barrows  of  manure^  and  added 
three  of  fresh.  The  pistillate  (or  female)  flowers,  those 
which  show  the  embryo  fruit,  have  opened  to-day,  and  the 
operation  of  "  setting  the  fruit,"  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
was  performed.  The  propriety  of  this  operation  having 
been  disputed  by  many,  and  as  there  are  various  opinions 
respecting  its  usefulness,  we  intend  to  make  some  remarks 
in  relation  to  it ;  but,  as  we  have  extended  this  communi- 
cation to  a  greater  length  than  we  expected,  or  than  we 
have  space,  at  the  present  time,  we  leave  it  until  a  futnre 
opportunity. 

(To  be  eanHnued.) 
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Abt.  II.  Results  of  the  Culture  of  some  of  the  Mw  Varieties  of 
Strawberries^  recently  introdfjiced  into  this  Country ;  with  the 
Method  adopted.     By  the  Hon.  E.  Vose. 

A  good  many  persons  having  attempted  the  cultivation  of 
the  new  large  growing  kinds  of  strawberries,  with  very 
various  success,  I  will,  agreeably  to  your  request,  state  the 
results  of  my  own  experiments  with  some  of  them,  and 
of  which  you  have,  I  believe,  seen  specimens  of  the  fruit, 
which  have  at  different  times  been  exhibited  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Shows. 

The  DovnUon,  or  KnigAt^s  Seedling.  This  variety,  almost 
every  one  knows,  was  produced  from  seed,  by  the  venera- 
ble Mr.  Knight,  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety ;  and  first  introduced  to  notice  in  this  country,  I  be- 
lieve, by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq. 

The  soil  upon  which  my .  strawberry  plat  is  situated,  is 
constituted  of  a  light  mellow  loam,  resting  upon  a  sandy 
sub-soil ;  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  north-west.  In  the 
latter  part  of  August,  suitable  preparation  having  been  made, 
old  rotten  manure,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  was  turned 
in  to  the  full  depth  of  the  spade  ;  and  the  beds  lined  but,  so 
as  to  leave  the  rows  twenty  inches  asunder,  and  the  plants 
/ourtoen  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  placed  in  the 
quincuncial  order.  Before  the  severe  frosts  set  in,  they 
were  covered  slightly  with  leaves,  and  a  little  old  manure 
thrown  on  top,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away.  Scarce- 
ly a  plant  suffered  through  the  winter,  and  the  first  year, 
the  stools  consisting  of  single  plants,  the  quantity  of  fruit 
was  small ;  many  of  the  berries  were  however  quite  large, 
and  of  the  coxcomb  shape.  The  next  season,  the  stools 
had  become  well  established  ;  and  in  April  the  leaves  and 
manure,  with  which  they  had  been  covered,  were  pointed 
in,  and  the  beds  dressed.  When  coming  into  bloom,  and 
before  the  fruit  had  set,  the  spaces  between  the  rows,  and 
between  the  stools,  were  wholly  covered  with  newly  mowed 
grass,  cut  from  the  banks  and  the  turf  edges  round  the 
walks.  This  was  used  as  a  substitute  for,  and  in  preference 
to  straw  ;  it  is  more  easily  arranged  about  the  stools  ;  and 
it  is  readily  obtained,  as  it  is  required  about  the  period,  when 
you  wish  to  crop  the  banks  the  first  time.  "  Grass  cut 
from  lawns, ^'  is  recently  recommended  in  Loudon's  Maga- 
zine for  the  same  purpose  ;  although  it  is  not  many  years 
since,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  advised  a  return  to  the  old 
practice  of  the  use  of  straw,  (from  which  this  fruit  has  de- 
rived its  name)  as  preferable  to  the  many  contrivances  of 
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trenches  between  the  rows,  boards  laid  lengthwise,  and  tiles, 
which  had  been  substituted  for  the  same  object. 

As  it  is  possible  that  every  person  who  may  be  about  plant- 
ing a  strawberry  bed,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  uses  of  the 
grass,  I  will  allude  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  protects 
the  plants  against^drought,  by  shading  their  foots  from  the 
sun's  rays,  and  also  by  resisting  the  escape  of  the  moisture, 
which  would  otherwise  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere. 
Of  all  the  large  sorts,  the  scapes^  or  stems,  are  too  feeble  to 
support  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  in  an  upright  position,  conse* 

Jpently,  all  that  which  grows  on  the  outside  of  the  stoold, 
alls  into  the  soil,  and  is,  of  course,  spoiled;  heavy  showers, 
too,  beat  up  the  soil,  over  much  of  the  fruit,  and  make  it 
gritty.  When  the  beds  are  dressed^  in  the  spring,  it  is  desi- 
rable not  to  disturb  them  till  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the 
grass  serves  to.  keep  the  weeds  down.  It  is  said  also  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  slugs,  as  they  cannot  pass  over  it. 

This  was  properly  the  first  .bearing  year,  and  nothings 
could  look  finer  than  the  vines  when  in  fruit :  the  crop  was 
abundant ;  many  of  the  berries  were  of  the  coxcomb  form, 
and  some  of  them  assuming  circular  and  fanciful  shapes, 
with  the  calyx  nearly  invisible  in  the  centre. 

After  the  fruit  season  had  passed,  the  grass  was  removed, 
and  the  vines  were  permitted  to  extend  themselves,  and 
such  of  the  runners  as  had  not  been  used,  were  dug  in,  be- 
fore covering  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  keep  the  stools  entirely 
distinct. 

The  next  year,  the  stools  having  increased  in  size,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  was  greater  in  proportion ;  the  berries, 
however,  were  much  more  generally  conical  in  shape.  The 
third  season,  which  was  the  last,  the  product  was  fully 
equal  to  the  previous  one. 

^The  flavor  of  this  variety  being  equal  to  the  smaller  dorts, 
and  the  flesh  finer  and  more  delicate  than  any  of  larger 
ones,  it  is,  on  all  accounts,  entitled  to  a  preference  over  any 
of  the  new  varieties  which  I  have  cultivated. 

It  is  important,  however,  with  the  Downton,  in  making  a 
bed,  that  the  runners  be  all  taken  from  fruitful  plants,  bearing 
as  it  do^s,  its  slaminate  and  pistillate  flowers  on  different  roots: 
there  is  danger  of  obtaining  some  that  are  called  maks^  which 
are  entirely  useless,  and  exhaust  the  soil  to  no  purpose ;  and 
as  they  are  not  weakened  by  the  production  of  fruit,  the 
runners  extend  themselves  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
others.  It  is  not  long  since,  that,  in  England,  it  was  thought 
necessary,  in  planting,  to  apportion  one  sterile  to  about  ten 
fruitful  plants ;  but  this  opinion  is  exploded,  and  now  all 
but  the  fruitful  ones  are  carefully  avoided  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  flower  to  determine  them;  the  difierence 
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is  perceptible  in  the  foliage,  that  of  the  sterile  being  much 
more  rank  and  coarse. 

WUmoi^s  Superb.  This  variety,  which  has  excited  so 
much  admiration  in  Europe,  treated  in  the  same  mode  as 
the  Downton  (I  have,  in  fact,  employed  the  same  method 
with  all  the  large  sorts  which  I  have  attempted  to  cultivate), 
was  abandoned,  after  the  second  year ;  the  product  being 
so  small  as  not  to  warrant  farther  trial. 

Keen^s  SeedHng,  This  has  succeeded  well ;  it  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  of  fine  flavor ;  not  quite  equal  to  the  Dotontofij 
in  either  point;  but  its  large,  dark  rich  berries  are  altogether 
a  beautiful  fruit,  and  it  well  deserves  cultivation. 

The  last  season,  an  individual  at  East  Cambridge  pro- 
duced an  abundant  crop,  and  larger  fruit  than  I  have  ever 
before  «een  of  this  variety  ;  whilst  other  persons,  experien- 
ced cultivators  too,  have  given  up  this,  as  well  as  the 
Downton^  after  a  trial,  for  want  of  success.  In  the  cases  of 
failure,  there  seems  to  have  been  one  radical  error ;  that  is, 
the  plants  have  been  placed  upon  strong,  rich  garden  soils,  and 
often  somewhat  moist :  whether  such  soils  are  too  adhesive 
to  permit  the  fibres  sufficiently  to  extend  themselves  ;  or  the 
nutriment  which  the  plant  absorbs,  be  unfit  to  form  the 
basis  of  fruit,  is  a  matter  of  mere  theory,  which  is  of  no 
importance,  so  long  as  the  facts  which  the  results  exhibit 
are  before  us,  and  which  have  been,  as  far  as  my  own 
observations  have  extended  to  such  situations,  a  profusion 
of  foliage,  but  little  or  no  fruit. 

Meikcen  Castk,  or  Metkoen  Scarlet.  This  strawberry,  more 
hardy  than  any  of  the  large  kinds,  is  very  prolific;  but  the  fruit 
is  somewhat  spongy  in  the  centre,  and  it  has  not  the  fine  fla- 
vor of  some  other  sorts;  still  the  magnificent  appearance  of  its 
enormously  large  globular  berries,  renders  it  a  desirable  ob- 
ject of  cultivation  to  a  certain  extent.  The  question  has 
often  been  agitated,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
new  large  varieties,  with  some  of  the  older  and  smaller 
ones.  With  all  the  smaller  fruits,  size  and  appearance,  cer- 
tainly weigh  a  great  deal  in  the  estimate  of  their  value ;  and 
almost  every  cultivator  would  be  desirous  of  growing  a  pro- 
portion of  the  .fine  large  sorts ;  and,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, they  would  unquestionably  well  repay  him  ;  still  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  they  require  to  be  treated  with  a  good 
deal  mare  care  and  attention^  than  the  small  ones,  to  expect 
success.  Of  the  latter  kinds,  I  have  made  trial  of  several 
varieties,  among  which  the 

Early  Virginia,  or  Early  Scarlet,  is  a  valuable  one  :  it  is  of 
fine  flavor,  produces  a  fair  crop,  and  as  it  serves  to  lengthen 
out  the  season  of  this  delicious  fruit,  it  is  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. It  comes  into  bearing  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety. 
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Wood  Straufberry,  This  old  variety  hae  excellent  proper- 
ties :  if  well  cultivated,  a  greater  crop  may  be  obtained 
from  the  same  space,  than  of  any  other  kind  :  the  period  of 
its  ripening  is  of  long  duration  :  it  may  be  cultivated  with 
as  little  labor,  and  it  will  produce  well  for  three  successive 
years,  on  beds  running  into  mats. — With  this,  as  with  all 
other  fruits,  the  red  is  of  higher  flavor  than  the  white. 

Alpine.  This  old  variety  may  be  managed  very  similarly 
to  the  Wood :  it  has  been  sometimes  recommended  to  culti- 
vate it  by  seed,  as  a  preferable  mode  to  usin^  the  runners  ; 
but  it  is  believed  without  much  reason.  I  once  attempted 
it  with  the  White  Alpine  toithout  runners ;  the  see^,  thought 
to  be  very  choice,  was  received  from  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Paris.  The  plants  were  brought  forward  in  a  frame, 
and,  at  a  proper  period,  they  were  transplanted  :  the  stools 
enlarge  themselves  by  offsets,  and,  like  all  this  variety,  it 
continued  bearing  till  into  autumn.  Its  extremely  long  and 
^  slender  fruit  had  nothing  peculiar  in  its  flavor,  nor  did  it 
seeniN^  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  farther  than  as  a  matter 
of  variety. 

It  is  desirable,  in  a  private  garden,  to  make  a  new  bed 
annually,  which  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  turn  in  an  old 
one  at  the  same  time,  and  still  keep  up  a  succession  ;  as  the 
strawberry  is  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  old  bed  should  be  appropriated  to  some  other 
crop. 

Some  distinguished  cultivators  have  recommended  burn- 
ing the  vines  ;  in  the  spring,  they  put  on  a  covering  of  dry 
straw,  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  set  on  fire  different  portions 
of  the  same  bed  at  three  difierent  periods.  It  is  said  to 
lengthen  out  the  succession  of  the  crop,  and  that*  the  prod- 
uct is  much  larger.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
practice.  The  results  of  the  exertions  which  have  been 
made  in  this  vicinity,  within  a  few  years,  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  this  fruit,  are  very  apparent,  as  seen  in  the 
increased  quantities  which  the  market  of  the  metropolis 
afibrds,  as  well  as  in  the  introduction  from  England,  of  those 
large  and  splendid  varieties,  which,  till  very  recently,  were 
unknown,  even  in  that  country ;  and  when  it  is  recollec- 
ted that  the  English  catalogues  now  conta.in  over  one 
hundred  distinct  varieties;  and  that  they  are  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  that  such  are  the  facilities  with  which  new 
and  valuable  fruits  are  now  obtained  from  abroad,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  number  of  choice  varieties 
will  not  only  be  augmented,  but  that  the  period  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  a  fruit,  which  is  as  universally  a  favorite  as  it  is 
simple  and  harmless  in  the  use,  will  be  produced  in  quanti- 
ties more  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  community. 

DorchesteTj  Feb.  15,  1836.  E.  Yosb. 
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Art.  III.  Observatiam  on  the  Camillia,  and  its  VarkHes,  mth 
wme  Account  of  Us  hUroditction  into  Grtat  Britain  and  this 
Country.    By  M.  P.  Wilder. 

(  Continued  from  p.  22.) 

15.  Caini611ia  jap6nica  imbricita.     Hart.  Soc.  Trans. 

Crimson  Shellj  or  Imbricated  Japanese  Camellia. 
This  variety  was  introduced  into  England  in  1824,  from 
China,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  that  have  ever  been  im- 
ported  from  that  country.  The  drawing  in  Chandler  and 
BootVs  Illustrations  of  the  camelliia,  represent  it  as  a  beauti- 
ful crimson  color,  and  evefy  petal  cupped  or  imbricated, 
while  that  of  the  Botanical  Register  figures  it  as  a  pink,  or 
delicate  rose  color,  blotched  and  spotted  with  white  ;  both 
descriptions  are,  however,  correct,  it  having  flowered  with 
me  according  to  the  former,  and  at  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins's, 
corresponding  with  the  latter.  This  anomaly  is  accounted 
for,  as  in  other  camellias,  by  their  sporting.  The  foliage  of 
this  variety  is  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  B,n* 
other  ;  being  larger,  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  and  much  re* 
curved  or  undulated. 

16.  Camellia  jap6nica  eximia.     Catalogue  of  tike  Camellias  of 

Bollwiller. 
This  desirable  camellia  may  justly  be  classed  with  those 
of  first  rate  excellence.  The  flowers  are  of  a  most  lovely 
rose  color,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  The  outer  petals  are  arranged  in  three  distinct 
rows,  and  are  heart-shaped,  or  divided  at  the  edge ;  the 
inner  ones  are  smaller,  and  faintly  striped,  filling  the  centre 
with  a  loose  and  graceful  tuft,  after  the  style  of  the  wara- 
tah.  Of  its  origin  I  am  unacquainted:  the  plant  I  have  was 
received  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  of  Bollwiller,  in  whose 
collection  only,  have  I  heard  of  it. 

17.  Cam611ta  jap6nica  eximia.     Chandler  ^  Booth* s  III. 

Choice  Japanese  Camellia. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  variety:  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flower  is  almost  precisely  like  the  double  white, 
the  size  larger,  and  of  a  deep  rose  crimson  color.  The  pe- 
tals are  very  numerous,  and  regularly  arranged  over  each 
other  in  concentric  circles  to  the  centre.  This  camellia  was 
raised  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  in 
1819,  and  brought  to  notice  in  1830,  and  has  been,  until  the 
present  time,  a  very  costly  variety.  The  foliage  of  the 
present  subject  and  the  French  eximia  are  so  similar,  that 
even  a  careful  observer  would  take  them  for  one  and  the 
same  variety. 
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18.  Camellia  jap6nica  61egans.     Chandler  ^  Booths  lU. 

Chandler^s  Elegant  Japanese  OameUia. 
For  this  variety,  ^Iso,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Chandler,  who  raised  it  from  seed  of  the  waratah.  It 
made  its  first  appearance  about  1830,  and  has  been  in  high 
reputation  ever  since.  The'  flower  is  of  a  very  clear  vivid 
rose  color.  The  exterior  petals  are  quite  large  and  expan- 
ded ;  the  inner  ones  smaller,  filling  the  centre,  and  making 
a  somewhat  irregular,  but  beautiful  formed  flower.  No  col- 
lection should  be  without  it. 

19.  C.am^llta  jap6nica'  ^legans.      Catalogue  of  the  CamelKae 

of  Bolltoiller, 
A  semi-double  pink,  or  red  flower,  of  only  middling  or  or- 
dinary character. 

20.  Camellia  japonica  cor&llina.     Chandler  ^  BootWs  III. 

Coral-colored  Japanese  Camellia. 
This  is  another  seedling  produced  by  the  Messrs.  Chand- 
ler. The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  exceeding  neat  in  their 
formation  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  rich  crimson  color,  inclining 
to  a  purple  from  the  darkness  of  its  hue,  and  frequently  a 
little  spotted  with  white.  *  The  petals  are  not  numerous,  the 
exterior  ones  being  large,  and  the  inner  ones  small,  inter- 
.spersed  with  a  few  of  the  stamens.  Its  parent  was  the  wa- 
ratah, and  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  about  1825. 

21 .  Camellia  jap6nica  cor&llina.     Catalogue  of  the  Camellias 

of  Bollwiller, 
This  camellia  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  English  cor&l- 
lina;  the  color  of  the  flower  is  however  different,  this  being 
a  bright  rose.  The  guard  petals  are  in  two  or  three  rows, 
and  bell-shaped,  the  inner  ones  smaller  and  irregular,  form- 
ing a  loose  cone  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  free  growing  variety, 
and  an  abundant  bloomer. 

22.  Camellia  jap6nica  Chandl^ri.     Chandler  ^  BooihU  lU. 

Mr.  Chandler^s  Japanese  Camellia. 
*  This  beautiful  variety  was  also  raised  by  the  Messrs. 
Chandler,  and  whose  name  it  bears.  The  color  of  the  flow- 
er is  a  very  brilliant  crimson,  and  generally  splashed  with 
white  ;  it  is  of  middling  size,  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  the  waratah  formation;  there  are  three 
or  four  rows  of  large  crown  petals,  and  the  centre  of  the  flow- 
er is  filled  with  a  compact  mass  of  smaller  ones.  The  plant 
is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  the  foliage  large  and  flat,  and  is 
inuch  inclined  to  sport.  It  is  notunfrequent  to  notice  on  the 
same  plant,  a  plain  crimson  flower,  and  others  that  are  more 
or  less  spotted  with  white. 
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2S.  Camellia  japonica  epl^ndens.     Chandler  ^  BootWs  lUus. 
.  Coccinea.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cabinet. 
'^        Coccinea  of  the  French. 

This  is  little  more  than  a  serai-double  variety  ;  but  the 
perfectly  neat  arrangement  of  its  petals  make  it  a  very 
showy  and  desirable  sort.  The  color  of  the  flower  is  a  bright 
crimson,  and  is  composed  of  about  fifteen  large  round  and  a 
few  small  petals.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Alnutt,  and  is  fre* 
quently  called  Alnutt's  splendens. 

24.  Camellia  jap6nica  Rossi.     Loudon^s  HortusBritannicus. 

JUr,  Rosses  Camellia, 
I  have  observed,  in  another  place  [Vol.  I,  p.  15],  that  this 
was  the  first  seedling  camellia  exhibited  at  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society.*  It  was  raissd  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  in  1824,  and  for  which  he  received  a  medal. 
The  flowers  are  above  the  ordinary  size,  of  a  brilliant  crim- 
son color  ;  the  outer  petals  being  in  three  rows,  the  inner 
ones  filling  the  centre  in  a  cluster,  and  sometimes  faintly 
striped  with  white.  It  is  said,  in  the  Illustrations  of  Camelliasj 
to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  flower  fo 
the  English  C.  elegans. 

25.  Camellia  japonica  punctata.     Botanical  Register, 

Gray^s  Invincible  of  some  collections. 
Punctata  pUna  of  the  French  catalogues. 
This  and  the  two  following  varieties  were  produced  from 
seed,  by  Mr.  Press,  of  Hornsey,  England  ;  and  made  their 
first  appearance  about  1827.  They  are  the  ofispring  of  the 
semi-double  red,  crossed  by  the  single  white,  and  were  all 
contained  in  the  same  capsule.  The  flower  is  of  medium 
size,  the  formation  like  the  pompbne,  but  more  compact  and 
beautiful.  It  is  of  a  light  blush  or  flesh  color,  thickly  striped 
and  spotted  with  pink  ;  the  appearance  not. unlike  what  it 
would  be  were  it  sprinkled  with  red  ink.  The  plant  is  of 
free  growth,  the  foliage  a  very  dark  green,  blooms  freely, 
and  seldom  if  ever  produces  a  bad  or  inferior  flower. 

26.  Camellia  jap6nica  eclipsis.     Chandler  ^  BooUi^s  III. 

Presses  EcUpse. 

Regina  galHcarum  of  the  French. 

Splendida  of  some  collections. 
The  formation  and  style  of  this  flower  is  much  like  the 
foregoing,  except  that  the  ground  color  of  this  is  a  pure 
white,  and  faintly  striped,  but  .not  so  much  spotted  with 
pink.  It  is  a  free  grower,  but  not  so  free  a  bloomer  as  punc- 
tata. The  foliage  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  green,  and  by  this 
18  easily  distinguished  from  most  other  varieties. 
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21,  Cam^Ilui  japonica  JZdsa  m6ndi.     Loudon^s  Hart.  Brit. 
Rose  of  the  World. 
Venwta  of  some  collections. 
The  foliage  of  J26sa  mundi  is  similar  to  punctata,  its  twin 
brother,  the  colors  of  the  flower  beihff  the  same,  biit  more 
blended  and  indistinct ;  the  size  smaller,  and  the  form  not 
so  good.     It  has  one  or  two  rows  of  guard  petals  and  a  wa- 
ratah  centre.    It  is,  however,  a  desirable  kind. 

28.  Cam61Ua  jap6nica  Elphinstdnt.     Chand.  ^  BootVs  III. 
This  English  seedling  was  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knisbt, 

King's  Road,  Chelsea,  England,  some  years  since.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  erect  and  thrifty,  the  foliage  thin,  flex- 
ible, dark  green,  and  shining.  The  flqwer  is  of  a  rosy 
crimson  color,  and  blotched  with  white,  bearing  a  Strong  re- 
semblance to  C.  Chandlert,  and  quite  as  beautiful. 

29.  Camellia  jap6nica,  anemonefldra  &lba.  Chan.  ^  BooiVs  IL 

White  Waratah  Camellia. 
This  camellia  is  another  of  the  seedlings  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  Chandler.  Its  parent  was  Pompdnia,  and  which  it  re- 
sembles, both  in  color  and  form.  The^flower  is,  however,  lar- 
ger, and  usually  with  one  or  more  lines  or  splashes  of  pink, 
and  has  sometimes  a  whole  petal  of  the  same  color.  The 
foliage  is  very  dark  and  shining,  regularly  recurved,  deeply 
veined,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
C.  Colvillii. 

Dorchester,  Jan.  1836.  ^^^^'         ^^  P-  ^i^eb. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV.     Descriptive  Notice  of  J.  W.  Kneuels  Esq.^s  CollecHon 
of  Exotic  Plants  at  Mwburghy  JV.  Y.    By  A.  J.  D. 

The  truly  superb  collection,  now  in 'possession  of  this 

fentleman,  is  the  largest  amateur  collectioii  in  the  State  of 
^ew  York,  and,  considered  with  regard  to  its  richness  in 
tropical  plants  and  the  individual  beauty  of  many  of  its  spe* 
oimens,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  unsurpassed  in 
the  Union.  Ail  the  fine  exotics  formerly  belonging  to  J.  B. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  iM>tioed  in  this  Magazine 
(Vol.  I,  p.  166),  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Knevels,  and  form 
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the  mass  of  the  collection  now  at  Newburgh  ;  but  it  has  also 
been  enriched  with  a  srreat  number  of  the  choicest  and  rar- 
est specimens,  in  addition,  from  the,  different  gardens  and 
nurseries  in  this  and  other  States.  Some  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Knevels  as  an  ama- 
teur, when  we  mention  that  the  whole  of  tt)e8e  plants  have 
been  selected  and  transported  here  under  his  own  direction 
during  the  short  space  of  the  past  five  months.  The  large 
structures  which  now  contain  them,  have  also  been  built 
since  the  first  of  September,  and  recollecting  this,  we  were 
certainly .  much  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  the  plants 
DOW  (Feb.  1st)  in  such  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy  state. 

The  first  house  we  entered,  thirty  feet  in  length,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  stage  iji  front,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  a  very  rich  collection  of  camellias.  About  eight 
hundred  plants,  of  different  sizes,  from  small  newly  inarcned 
ones  nearest  the  walk,  to  trees  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height, 
at  the  top  of  the  stage,  exhibited  a  dense  mass  of  dark  green 
foliage,  already  enriched  by  many  splendid  flowers,  and 
showing  a  great  quantity  of  buds.  Three  or  four  superb 
plants  of  the  double  white,  eight  feet  in  height,  very  hand- 
somely formed,  and  well  clothed  with  foliage,  were  loaded 
with  bloom.  We  noticed  an  individual  with  flowers  almost 
yeIlo,w,  which  was  labelled  &lba  lutescens.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  ]uteo-4lba  of  the  English  catalogues.  Lady  Hume^s 
blush  and  the  rosy  pceoniflora  were  also  blooming  in  profu- 
sion, on  very  large  plants,  each  of  which  showed  more  than 
fifty  expanded  flowers.  Mr.  Knevels  also  pointed  out  to  us 
a  specimen  marked  pcBonifldra  alba,  which  he  thought  differ- 
ent from  pompone-klhs,  [?],  of  which  a  plant  was  opening 
many  of  its  fine  white  flowers,  marked  with  narrow  pencil- 
ings  of  crimson.  C.  crassin^rvis  was  in  full]  bloom.  It  is 
much  like  the  anemoneflora,  but  the  flowers  continue  in 
beauty  much  longer.  C.  W6odsi  was  swelling  several  v6ry 
large  buds.  C.  sanguinea,  though  single,  is,  to  our  taste,  a 
very  splendid  camellia :  some  flowers  were  open  here,  und 
the  intense  rich  crimson  of  the  petals,  contrasting  with  the 
bright  golden  color  of  the  stamens,  was  very  striking. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fine  kinds  in  the  collec- 
tion, among  which  we  noticed  the  following  choice  ones, 
many  of  which  will  flower  the  present  winter.  C.  reticula- 
ta, Colvillti,  eximia,  specidsa,  imbrioita,  splindens,  pulch6rri- 
ma,  rdsea,Wiltdni,  Fkirlea,  Lindbria,  Gray's  eclipse  and  invin- 
cible. There  are  also  a  large  number  of  the  finest  varieties, 
imported  from  France,  many  of  which  have  not  yet  produc- 
ed flowers.  But  the  most  attractive  camellia,  to  our  eyes, 
was  a  beautiful  ieedling^  the  first  flower  of  which  had  just 
folly  expanded.    Though  not  so  large^  it  was  very  similar, 
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in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  its  petals,  to  C.  imbrickta) 
while  the  color  was  the  most  exquisite  rose,  something 
similar,  but  more  delicate  and  beautiful,  than  G.  myrtif^lia. 
The  foliage  is  also  large  and  fine,  and  this  charmine  new- 
variety  will  be  prized  as  a  valuable  addition  to  this  splendid 
genus  of  plants.  There  are  a  number  of  very  promising 
seedlings,  and  we  were  shown  the  drawing  of  a  superb  one, 
which  flowered  last  winter  while  the  plant  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  we  were  passing  out,  we  observed  a  beautiful  green  tea, 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  a  tree  which  we  have  no  doubt  will, 
in  time,  become  perfectly  naturalized  in  the  Southern  States, 
though  we  fear  it  will  be  a  longer  period  before  the  low 
price  of  labor  in  this  country  will  enable  us  to  compete  prof- 
itably with  the  Chinese,  in  the  preparation  of  its  leaves  for 
market. 

Leaving  this  structure,  we  next  proceeded  to  the  green- 
house, which  includes  the  half  of  another  building,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  range  being  occupied  with  hot-house 
plants.  We  were  immediately  struck  with  the  great  profu- 
sion of  fruit  of  the  orange  tribe  with  which  the  trees  were 
loaded.  A  number  of  these  trees  were  the  largest  and  finest 
specimens  we  have  seen  in  the  country.  They  once  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  near  Philade^)hia, 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  States  immediately  after  the  rev- 
olution, and  some  of  them  are  of  great  age,  but  nevertheless 
continue  in  the  most  vigorous  and  fruitful  state.  We  ob- 
served two  large  trees  of  the  shaddock,  and  a  fine  one  of 
the  citron,  bearing  their  large  and  showy  fruit.  Mr.  Knev- 
els  directed  our  attention  to*  a  seedling  tree  full  of  fruit, 
which,  he  stated,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  from  a  seed  of 
the  lime.  It  had  the  appearance  of  the  lemon,  thoCigh  the 
skin  was  rather  darker  colored  and  more  rugose  than  the 
common  variety  of  that  species;  on  tasting  it,  however,  we 
found  it  to  be  decidedly  a  lemon.  If  this  tree  therefore  was 
raised  from  seed  of  the  lime,  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  it  goes  to  prove,  as  some  botanists  have  long  as- 
serted, that  the  lime  is  not  a  distinct  species,  as  is  gener- 
ally believed,  but  only  a  variety  of  the  lemon  (Citrus  lim- 
6nium).  A  tree  of  the  Mandarin  orange  (C.  ndbilis),  was 
plentifully  laden  with  the  very  pretty  fruit  of  that  species. 
We  noticed  also  a  small  tree  of  the  variety,  called  by  the 
French  the  Bouquet  orange.  The  flowers  and  fruit  arc 
borne  in  clusters.  The  latter  are  quite  singular  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  grow  sessile  upon  the  branches.  Among  oth- 
er varieties  we  also  remarked  the  finder  orange,  the  curious 
fruit  of  which  resembles  a  hand  with  the  fingers  spread 
open ;  but  the  partially  grown  oranges  had  fallen  during 
transportation  hither. 
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By  th^  side  of  one  of  the  columns  was  growing  a  plant  of 
EacalyptQS  saligha,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  (which  we  had 
before  seen  ornamenting  Col.  Carr's  large  green-house,  in  the 
Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  Pa.)  It  has  produced  flowers  the 
present  season,  and  the  pendent  branches,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  a  peculiar  fragrance,  have  an  effect,  in  a  large  speci- 
men, very  similar  to  those  of  the  weeping  willow.  The  Japan 
loquat  had  numerous  clusters  of  ripening  fruit.  Large  plants 
of  the  crimson  and  white  corrolleed  Rhododendron  arbdreum, 
wiH  be  profusely  covered  with  bloom  towards  spring.  There 
is  a  fine  plant  or  two,  among  other  species,  of  R.  hybridum, 
which  is  a  very  superb  sort.  Metrosid^ros  lanceolkta  var. 
semperfldrens,  and  Sparmdnnta  africkna,  were  In  blossom. 
Several  acacias,  both  here  and  in  the  hot-house,  were  full  of 
buds.  That  pretty,  free  flowering  plant,  Linum  trigynum,  was 
covered  with  yellow  flowers,  and  we  observed  some  seedling 
Chinese  primroses  of  both  colors,  with  fringed  edges.  We 
were  delighted  to  find  this  species  breaking  out  into  a  new 
variety,  because  we  have  no  doubt  that,  by  impregnation 
with  the  other  richer  colored  species  of  the  same  genus, 
some  beautiful  hybrids  may  be  produced,  retaining  all  the 
delicate  and  ever  blooming  habits  of  their  parent.  Several 
(heal ideGD  were  iii  blossom,  and  we  observed  a  great  quantity 
of  ixias,  wachendorfias,  lachenalias,  'Gladidli  and  other  cape 
bulbs  shooting  up  vigorously,  and  some  of  them  beginning  to 
produce  spikes  of  flowers. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  hot-house,  we  were  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  magnificence  of  the  different  palrns,  which  here 
tower  above  the  rest  of  their  neighbors.  Directly  before  us 
was  a  notile  specimen  of  the  great  Tallipot  palm  of  Ceylon, 
(C6rypha  umbraciilifera),  the  leaves  or  fronds  of  which,  in- 
dading  the  petioles,  were  seven  pr  eight  feet  in  length. 
The  superb  fan-like  foliage,  and  tout  ensembk  of  this  plant, 
give  it,  in  our  estimation,  that  preeminence  among  its  con- 
geners, which  its  name,  xofuipii,  would  seem  to  imply.  There 
was  an  equally  remarkable  specimen  of  Latdnia  bourb6n- 
ica  (the  Bourbon  palm),  and  very  splendid  plants  of  Oreo- 
doxiar^gia,  Phoe^nix  dactylifera  (the  date  palm), and Cdco^nu- 
cifera  (the  cocoa-nut) .  From  amidst  a  number  of  smaller 
palms,  we  noticed  Thrinax  parvifldra,  and  61egans  [?];  and 
two  or  three  species  of  Acrocoma. 

Nearly  related  to  the  palms  in  appearance,  if  not  in  struc- 
ture, is  the  natural  order  CVcSLdecB.  Of  this  w6  observed 
four  very  striking  plants  of  the  Japanese  sago  palm,  (C^cas 
revoliita)  the  stems  of  two  of  which,  measured  each  nearly 
three  feet  in  circumference,  with  fronds  at  the  summit  pro- 
portionably  lar^e.  We  never  look  at  a  large  specimen  of 
this  truly  fine  plant,  without  calling  to  mind  the  columns  of 
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some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples,  which  the  symetrical 
trunk  seems  to  us  to  resemble,  while  the  regular  and  arohi- 
teotural-like  fronds  at  the  top,  may  not  unaptly  be  compared 
to  some  of  the  sculptured  capitals  of  those  columns.  Still 
rarer  was  an  elegant  plant  of  Cycas  circin^lis,  the  foliage 
of  which  is  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  former,  and  those  very 
singular  vegetables,  Zamia  h6rrida  and  cycadifdlia. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Knevels  is  rather  a  botanical,  than  a 
floral  amateur  \  and  we  are  gratified  to  observe  it,  because, 
though  a  less  common,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  refined, 
as  it  is  a  more  scientific  taste.  Where  there  will  be  one  in- 
dividual who  will  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  appreciate 
and  cultivate  the  palms,  and  their  rarer  tribes  of  vegetation, 
there  will  be  fifty  who  can  admire  and  enjoy  a  beautiful  bed 
of  tulips,  or  a  handsome  collection  of  camellias.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  believe  that  a  person  who  appreciates  the 
majestic  beauty  of  a  fine  palm,  derives  more  satisfaction 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  object,  than  from  four  times 
the  space  which  it  would  occupy  in  the  hot-house,  if  filled 
with  more  gaudy  blossoming,  more  common  and  more  ephen- 
eral  beauties. 

HoUzia  coccinea,  with  a  profusion  of  scarlet,  and  Justicia 
specidsa  with  purple  flowers,  have  been  blossoming  abun- 
dantly all  winter.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  Amaryllidece 
here,  but  only  A.  vendsa  was  in  bloom  in  the  hot^-house. 
Crinum  amkbile,  however,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
has  thrown  up  a  huge  flower  stem  of  the  length,  and  nearly 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  upon  the  extremity  of  which, 
the  immense  buds  were  swelling  into  bloom.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  this  plant  will  bloom  in  a  season  when  prop* 
erly  treated.  Doryinthes  exc^lsa,  a  singular  member  of  this 
order,  from  N.  S.  Wales,  has  attained  considerable  size. 
We  believe  it  is  yet  very  rare  in  this  country. 

Oian^IZa  caerulea  showed  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  and  Pour- 
rittia  oerdnthos,  a  bromeliaceous  plant,  had  just  expanded 
a  spike  of  pretty  deep  purple  flowers.  The  scarlet  bracteoes 
o(  £uph6rbia  Poins6ttu,  were  also  very  showy  among  the. 
green  foliage.  Strelitzia  reginse,  was  full  of  buds,  and  we 
observed  S.  ov^ta  and  S.  jimcea,  the  curious  long  rush-like 
leaves  of  which,  growing  upon  a  plant  four  or  five  feet  high, 
attracted  our  attention.  Two  noble  plants  of  Urania  speci- 
dsa,  and  a  large  tree — ^the  largest  in  the  country — of  DiU^nia 
specidsa,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  M.  D'Arras,  of  PhiU 
adelphia,  and  for  which  we  have  understood  fifteen  guineas 
have  been  offered  and  refused,  were  very  striking  ornaments 
of  a  portion  of  the  stage.  The  latter  tree  has  never  yet  bloom- 
ed in  America,  but  we  may  possibly  soon  anticipate  flowers 
from  this  specimen.    Astraps'a  Wallichn  is  also  of  large 
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!  here,  and  we  observed  a  plant  of  that  splendid  Mada- 
guscar  shrub,  figared  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Poincidna 
regia. 

Among  the  Cicti  we  noticed  C.  grandifldrus  covering  thirty 
feet  of  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  houses.  A  new  species, 
Echinoc&ctus  Eyriesn  [noticed  Vol.  I,  p.  378],  was  also  shown 
U0.  It  is  said  to  blossom  like  the  night^blooming  cerens, 
opening  its  delicately  scented  white  flowers,  six  inches  in 
length,  in  the  evening.  It  is  quite  rare^  and  was  received 
from  France.  There  is  a  specimen  here  of  the  Hottentots- 
bread  (Testudinkria  eleph&ntipes.)  Its  large  fleshy  roots 
look  nearly  twice  the  size  of  a  man's  head, — a  grotesque  ap- 
pearance among  the  more  succulent  and  verdant  plants. 
The  inner  part  of  the  root  is  sometimes  made  use  of  as  a 
bread-fitufi*  in  South  Africa. 

Phimi^ria  4Iba  and  n!ibra,  Ficus  bengal6n8is,andthe  cam- 
phor tree  (Laurus  camph6ra),  have  attained  a  large  size  in  thi^ 
collection.  The  latter  showed  flowers  upon  a  plant  ten  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a  specimen  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in 
height  of  Carolinea  princeps,  a  member  of  that  noble  family 
the  Bombkcece.  Coflee^a  ar4bica  was  full  of  berries,  and 
among  a  great  number  of  tropical  fruits,  to  which  Mr.  Knev- 
els  appears  very  much  attached,  we  noted  the  bread-fruit 
tree  (Artoc&rpus  integrifolia)  the  -Alligator  pear  (Laurus 
p^rsea)  .^chras  sap6ta,  Euph6ria  Litchi,  Jambosa  vulgaris, 
and  the  difierent  psidiums,  among  which  was  a  tall  fruiting 

iilant  of  P.  Cattlevdnum.  Cattley's  ^uava  is  a  very  fine 
ruit :  we  tasted  some  delicious  ones  ripened  in  the  houses 
of  Dr.  Hosack,  at  Hyde  Park,  the  past  season,  which  had 
attained  their  flavor  very  perfectly.  It  is'  so  easily  grown 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  reccommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  trop- 
ical fruits  as  a  delicate  addition  to  the  dessert.  jPicus  re- 
pens,  departing  from  the  usual  habits  of  the  ^enus,  was 
creeping  up  the  back  wall,  attaching  itself  firmly  m  the  same 
manner  as  the  trumpet  creeper.  There  are  many  others  of  the 
genus  here,  of  large  size,  of  which  we  recollect  F.  religd- 
sa,  populnea,  corikcea  and  elastica.  The  latter,  commonly 
known  as  the  India  rubber,  is  the  very  fine  tree  which  many 
of  your  readers  may  have  formerly  seen  decorating  the  con- 
servatory of  the  Messrs.  Thorburn,  New  York. 

Drac8B^na  firrea,  marginkta,  australis  and  fr^grans  are  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  this  nouse.  D.  f^rrea  (the  purple  dragon 
plant)  had  thrown  up  a  flowering  stem.  This  genus  is  inter- 
esting to  us  as  having  given  rise,  through  the  observations 
made  upon  its  growth  by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  (where  it  is  planted  for  hedges),  to  the  ingenious 
theory,  developed  by  that  celebrated  botanist,  of  the  /orrafl- 
ibm  of  iffood  by  the  roots  of  the  buds,  which  he  considered  as 
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distinct  individuals,  each  rooting  in  the  parent  trunk,  and 
forming,  by  its  elongation  upwards,  new  branches,  and  down- 
wards, wood  and  bark. 

Mr.  Knevels's  garden  is  yet  new,  and,  being  situated  imme- 
diately in  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  is  comparatively  limit- 
ed in  its  extent;  but  we  anticipate  every  thing  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  his  excellent  German  gardener 
that  can  be  effected  by  industry  and  intelligence,  aided  by 
the  personal  taste  of  his  employer.  A.  J.  D. 


Art.  IV.  JVbftcw  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduu  into 
our  Gardens, 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register y  or  Omatnental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers,  4«.  colored,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindlej^,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Curtis^M  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  Si,  6d,  col<ired,  3«.  plain.  EUlitea 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

DlCOTTLEDONOUS,    MONOPETALOUS,    PlaNTS. 

XXII.  Berb6ride8B. 

CPIBCrDIUM 
dfpkyllum  Loddigu^  Bot.  Coft.,  1. 18<8.    TwIn-leaTed  Epimeditun.     A  low  growinf  plaot: 
flowering  earty  In  the  iprtsf}  color  of  the  flowera  white;  aiwtlTe  qf  Japan  j  introdnocd 
in  1834.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  S448. 

A  "  rare  plant,"  which  flowered  in  the  Botanic  garden  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1834.  The  growth  is  extremely  slender. 
The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  racemes,  expanding  very  ir- 
regularly, and  numbering  from  three  to  six,  on  each.  It 
was  introduced  from  Berlin,  in  1834.     {Bot,  Mag,^  Nov.) 

XXXII.   Temstromikoeed, 

CAUElAsIA. 

C.  jap6nica  61egans  is  now  in  splendid  bloom  in  our  col- 
lection ;  the  flower  measures  four  and  a  half  inches  across. 
We  have  never  seen  but  one  other  flower  of  this  superb 
variety,  in  this  vicinity,  and  this  was  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Wilder  of  Hawthorn  Grove,  noticed  at  p.  23.    It  flower- 
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ed  with  us  last  season,  but  we  were  then  uncertain  of  its 
true  name;  since,  however,  we  have  seen  that  of  Mr.  Wild- 
cr's,"  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  both  one, 
and  the  same  variety.  C.  cordllina  is  also  flowering  in  gor- 
geous beauty;  some  of  the  petals  are  considerably  blotched 
with  white:  we  admire  the  style  in  which  this  variety  ex- 
pands, it  being  more  like  the  common  cabbage  rose,  than 
like  any  camellia;  the  petals  are  not  reflexed,  as  is  general 
with  other  kinds,  but  are  completely  cup*shaped,  and  the 
flowers  open  at  once,  to  the  centre,  exposing  a  few  brilliant 
yellow  anthers,  which  contrast  admirably  with  the  deep  cor- 
al color  of  the  handsomely  formed  petals.  C.  eximia,of  the 
French  catalogues,  and  C.  61egans  of  the  English  are  now  in 
bloom  at  our  garden:  we  noticed  them  at  p.  23^  and  both 
were  exhibited  before  the  horticultural  society.  They  were 
somewhat  similar,  -but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  considered 
synonymous.  Those,  however,  which  are  in  flower  with 
us,  convince  us  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  kind.  As 
it  is  subject  to  sport,  undoubtedly  it  did,  in  the  above  case, 
which  accounts  for  the  difference.  A  notice  of  a  beautiful 
new  seedling,  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

XLVI.  C&cH. 

CB^BEUS  OltenWf  a  torch  or  taper,  tranilated  by  the  Eng liih,  torch  thlitle  {  given  to  theie 
plant*  In  conaeqnence  of  the  aprlght  kinds  reflembllog  the  appearance  of  the  tapen  u»vl  in 
the  ceremonlea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reHglon). 
^UiangnlArls  Linn.  Sp.  PL  666}  Jaeq.  Amer,^  ld2*,  Haworth  Synoptity  180}  DeeandoUe  Prod. 
Trtangnlar  Torch-Thiatle.  A  itove  plant  (f)  \  flowers  white ;  a  natlTO  of  Mexico.  Bot. 
Rcf  .,  u  1807. 

This  is  a  rather  common  species,  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
under  the  name  of  C&ctus  trianffuldiris  ;  but  we  have  never 
seen  a  flower  of  it,  and  we  inter,  from  what  Dr.  Lindley 
states,  that  it  has  never  blossomed  here,  as  in  England, 
where  it  was  introduced  many  years  ago,  it  flowers  so  rare- 
ly that  it  '^has  never  been  represented  from  an  European 
specimen"  till  the  present  time.  This  painting  was  taken 
from  a  flower  which  opened  on  a  plant  that  had  been  grown 
upwards  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  George 
Staunton,  Bart.,  at  Leieh  Park,  near  Havant,  in  September 
1834.  Two  flowers  only  were  perfected  :  one  of  them  was 
sent  to  London  by  coach  immediately  after  it  opened,  and 
from  it  the  drawing  was  made.  It  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
flower  of  all  the  species,  not  even  excepting  the  common  night- 
blowing  cereus.  Dr.  Lindley  describes  it  as  a  "  beautiful 
object,  its  petals  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness,  the  eflfect 
of  which  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  dense  mass  of  yel- 
low stamens  occupying  the  centre,  and  by  the  border  of 
olive  green  sepals,  on  which  the  petals  reposed."  We  hope 
to  see  it  flower  in  our  gardens.     {Bot.  Reg.^  Nov.) 
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XLVII.  OnagrdrvB. 

FV'CBBU. 

In  Loudon's  Magazine  for  November,  a  correspondent  g^ives 
some  information  respecting  some  species  of  this  genus.  F'. 
c6nica,  gracilis,  ten^Ila,  virgata,  and  many  more  varieties, 
it  is  stated,  may  be  originated  by  fertilizing  the  stigmas  of 
coccinea  with  the  pollen  of  arbor^scens.  All  the  Chilian 
species  or  varieties,  will  intermix  with  arbor^scens.  But 
what  is  very  singular,  arborescens  will  not  intermix  with 
their  pollen.  F.  excorticata  crossed  with  either  conica  or 
globDsa  will  produce  fac-similes  of  F.  discolor  (p.  5&). 
Seedlings  thus  producedi  it  is  said,  will  not  flower  until  the 
second  or  third  year. 

F.  longifljra  is  now  called  the  "  long-legged  imposter,"  by 
the  imposition  which  some  persons  have  tried  to  practise 
upon  the  public  with  this  species.  ^'  Longepedunculata,"  it 
ifl  said,  would  have  been  a  better,  and  a  ^'  less  roguish,'' 
name.  The  writer  states,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  hybridizing  plants,  that,  ^^  ike  pollen  of  mast 
(perhaps  all)  plants  is  capable  of  maintaining  its  fertilizing  prop' 
erties  for  an  indefiniie  space  of  time.  It  should  be  kept  frooi 
moisture,  and  in  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point  (32"*). 

LX.  Protekcesi. 

ISOPO^OON  R.  Brown, 
■pathulitui  R.  Broum  rar.  Ilneirli  ffooker    Llnear-leared  laopofon.    A  green-houM  ■hmb ; 
growing  about  two  feet  high}  flowen  pale  purple;  appearing  in  the  ipring;  readily  propa^ 
gated  by  cutting! ;  a  native  of  King  George'i  Bound }  introduced  in  1830.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  8490. 

This  is  a  beautiful  species  of  Isopdgon,  and  although  not 
so  handsome  as  I.  Louddni  is  ^*  deserving  a  place  in  every 
choice  collection."  Its  growth  is  rather  irregular.  Leaves 
numerous,  linear  spathulate,  thick,  dark  green.  The  flow- 
ers are  disposed  in  numerous  heads  on  the  extreme  points 
of  the  lateral  branches,  which  the  plant  throws  out  in  abun- 
dance. Flowers  pale  purple,  in  solitary  sessile  heads,  thick- 
ly surrounded  with  leaves:  it  is  a  free  bloomer.  When  this 
tribe  shall  be  more  appreciated  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
deemed  a  fine  addition.  Discovered  by  Mr.  Baxter^  ia 
1829.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

LXXIII.  Kosdcem. 

DouglAu  lAndlejf  *,  C.  punctata  Tar.  breriipina  DougUu  in  Hook  Fl.  Bor.  Am,  Mr.  Donglai^ 
Thorn.  A  hardy  aRiall  tree,  with  white  flowen  *,  appearing  in  May }  a  aatite  ofaoith-WMt 
America.    Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1810. 

A  neat  and  beautiful  species,  which  Dr.  Lindley  believes 
^'  to  be  essentially  different  from  all  the  published  species  of 
this  genus."  The  whole  of  the  synonymy,  are,  however,  in 
great  confusion,  from  the  want  of  some  monographer,  and  it 
IS  not  certain,  but  this  may  have  appeared  m  print  under 
some  other  name.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  discovered  it  in 
north-west  America,  considered  it  only  a  variety  of  punct&tay 
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bat  it  is  quite  different.  C.  macr&ntha  of  the  gardens, 
Dr.  Lindley  states,  may  not  be  specifically  distinct.  *  It  is 
a  fine  addition  to  the  species  which  now,  with  the  varieties^ 
amount  to  nearly  sixty,  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 
The  flowers  appear  in  a  cyme  of  medium  size,  and  are  very 
showy.  The  young  shoots  have  a  deep  tinge  of  purple. 
{Bot.  Rtg.y  Nov.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

CLXXII.    \accini(z. 
rkccvmvn 

canad^ne  tUckardton  Canadian  Wbortleberry.  A  hardy  dwarf  aUmb,  with  whita  Howtn, 
ttafad  with  pink }  appearing  In  May  •,  a  nailTo  of  North  America.    Bot.  Maf .,  t.  8446. 

The  plants  from  which  this  specimen  was  taken,  were 
raised  from  seeds  sent  over  by  Mr.Drummond,  during  the  sec* 
ond  expedition,  of  Capt.  Sir  John  Franklin;  they  prove  iden- 
tical with  the  V.  canadense  of  D.  Richardson,  who  first  dis- 
covered it,  during.  Franklin's  first  expedition  to  this  conn- 
try:  it  is  ornamental  with  its  rosy  white  blossoms  ;  and  when 
a  taste  for  planting  arboretums  shall  be  general  in  this 
country,  this,  as  also  all  the  other  species,  will  be  sought 
for.     {BoU  Mag.^  Nov.) 

aqrrtiOoldea  Mich*.  V.  angnstlAllam  Alton  Hort.  Kaw.  Plask-flowered  Whortleberry.  A  har- 
dy ahrub;  frowlnf  a  foot  high }  flowers  white,  tinged  with  red ;  appearing  In  May  \  a  natlvt 
or  North  America.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  S447.  , 

A  singular  and  rather  ornamental  species,  extending  in  its 
geographical  distribution  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  racific 
ocean.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Michaux  in  Canada,  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.Menzies,on  the  North-West  coast,  by  Mr. 
Douglas  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  last- 
ly by  the  lamented  Mr.  Drummond  on  the  Rocky  mountains, 
lat.  62'',  who  introduced  it  to  England.  The  flowers  resem- 
ble somewhat  in  shape,  £rica  drdens,  and  are  described  as 
globose-urceolate.  The  fruit  is  highly  esteemed.  {BoU 
Mag.  J  Nov.) 

CLVII.  Begonikcem. 

iMraeleUSIla  Sehleekt  9t  Cham.  Gow-pamlp-IeaTed  Begonia.  A  atove  perennial  (Ot  grow* 
fug  two  (0  flMt  high ;  flowen  pink }  appearing  fan  April  and  May ;  a  naiiTo  of  Meuco.  BoC 
Mag.,  t.  9444. 

A  splendid  species  of  the  Begdnta.  The  leaves  are  seven 
inches  across,  and  palmate.  Bracteses  in  opposite  pairs; 
flowers  rose  color.  The  panicle  bears  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  and  from  the  number  has  an  imposing  appearance. 
It  was  discovered  in  Xalapa,  and  has  been  introduced  to  En- 
g^sh  gardens,  by  Mr.  Otto  of  Berlin.     {BoL  Mag.y  Nov.) 

CLXXV.  Lobelikcete. 

nrPA  O.  DofB  (The  name  Tnpa  ia  applied  by  the  Indiana  of  ChlU  to  a  apeeiea  oTthla  ganva). 

This  is  a  new  genus,  constituted  by  Mr.  G.  Don,  from  spe- 
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des  \^hich  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
Xobelta.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  the  genus 
Tupa:  "calyx  top-shaped  iSve-toothed  ;  corollas  tube  slit 
lengthwise  on  the  upper  side;  the  limb  directed  to  one  side, 
five-parted.  Stamens  monadelphous.  Anthers  coherent,  the 
front  two  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  tip.  Stigma  bearded 
beneath,  of  two  lobes:  capsule  half  superior,  two-celled, 
many  seeded,"  opening  at  the  tip.  Seeds  eliptic,  concave, 
smooth.  The  species  heretofore  known  as  Lobelia  Tupa  L. 
Bot.  Mag.,  2550,  isi  now  T.  Fenillae^i  G.  Don. 

CCVII.   Primuldceoi. 

PRI'MULA 

■ibirica  var.  int^g^irima  Jaequin  P.  rotandiidlla  Pall.  P.  IntemiMfa  Lebehour,  Entira-IeaTed 
Siberian  Primrote.  A  green-houe  plant ;  growing  about  a  foot  high ;  color  of  the  flowen 
reddish  lilac }  appearing  in  March  and  April ;  introduced  in  18S2.    Bot.  Mug.,  t.  3445. 

"  A  native  of  marshes  among  the  Altai  Mountains.  Plants 
were  received  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  from  Mr. 
Goldie  of  Ayr,  in  1832,  and  flowered  freely  in  the  cold  frame 
and  green-house  in  March  and  April,  1832.  The  plate  rep- 
resents the  scapes  (or  flower  stems,)  each  terminated  with 
an  umbel  of  reddish  lilac  blossoms,  from  three  to  five  in 
each.     (Bo/.  Jlfag., Nov.)' 

CCXI.     ScrophularinecB. 

CALCEOLA'RU. 

*In  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  November,  is  figured 
C.  corymb6sa  var.  Jupiter.  It  is  one  of  the  splendid  kinds 
raised  by  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  the  Epsom  Nursery  ;  and  . 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  plants.  But  as  this  tribe  is 
so  difiicult  to  import,  we  fear  it  will  be  long  before  we  shall 
be  gratified  with  a  display  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
hybrids.  This  -variety  is  herbaceous.  The  corollas  are 
deep  brown,  inclining  to  crimson,  with  a  yellow  border. 

CCXIIL     Soldnm. 

PBTITNIA. 

A  species  named  linearis  HerherVs  MS,^  is  figured  in  the 
above  work  for  November.  It  is  the  Salpigl6ssis  lineiiris 
Hooker  and  Nieremb^rg^  intermedia  Graham  and  D.  Don. 
It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  was  discovered  in 
1832.  The  foliage  of  the  plant  is  very  graceful,  and  the 
flowers,  which  resemble  in  shape  P.  wolkcea,  though  small- 
er, fi^re  of  a  rich  crimson  purple,  with  an  orange  colored 
centre.  It  is  a  profuse  flowerer,  and  a  valuable  addition.  We 
received  seeds  for  this  species  last  year,  but  they  proved 
only  a  common  species  of  Nicoti^na. 

CCXXI.    Labiitm. 

GARDOaUPA 

QlUiHii  Qrakam  O.  chil^nili  Bentham  Dr.  Gilliea*!  Gardoqnia.  A  hardy,  half-«hmbb7,  har> 
baoeons  plant ;  growing  abont  a  foot  high ;  color  of  the  flowera  pale  purple }  appearing  from 
June  to  September}  propagated  by  cuttings;  a  native  of  Chili.    Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1812. 

A  ^^  neat  little  "  plan^  with  small,  oblong  linear  foliage. 
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ai^  small,  pale  purple  flowers.  It  requires  protection  dur- 
ing winter.  A  pretty  species,  but  not  showy  enough  to  meet 
general  cultivation.     {Bot.  Reg.y  Nov.) 

CCXXXI.     Hydrophylkdce<B. 

▼tacida  Bentkan  MS8.  Clammy  Eatoea.  A  hardy  annual ;  growing  two  H)  ft«t  bigh  j  flow- 
en  deep  blue ;  appearing  all  the  fhll ;  propagatad  by  seeds }  a  native  of  California.  Bot. 
Reg.,  1. 1808. 

The  E.  multifldra,  though  nx>t  of  much  beauty,  has  been 
grown  in  our  gardens.  This  species  is  somewhat  handsome- 
er  :  but  the  appearance  of  the  plant  is  '/coarse  and  weedy." 
Its  only  recommendation  seems  to  be  its  value  for  bouquets; 
as  it  is  stated  that  it  will  ''go  on  growing  and  flowering  in 
water  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  being  gathered."  The 
leaves  and  stems  are  covered  with  a  viscid  surface.  Discov- 
ered by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas.     {Bot  Reg.j  Nov.) 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

CCXL.     Orchidea. 

The  most  beautiful  figured  in  November,  are  Finda  t^res; 
Maxill&ria  cristkta,  and  Epidendrum  fr^grans. 
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Hawthorn  Orove,  Dorchester,  Jtf.  P.  Wilder yEsq.-^Feb.  18(A.— Since 
our  last  visit  to  this  interesting  place,  numerous  improvements  have 
been  made,  most  of  which  our  readers  are  already  informed,  and  among 
others  the  new  and  splendid  conservatory  or  camellia  house  and  stove. 
The  range  Is  upwards  of  eighty  feet  long,  and  is  now  nearly  filled  with 
fine  specimens  of  plants.  We  need  dot  mention  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Mr.  Wilder  enters  into  the  pursuit  of  gardening,  as  the  many 
fine  thinffs  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  exhibited,  and  of  which  no- 
tices will  be  found  in  our  reports,  are  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  that, 
as  an  amateur,  he  stands  among  the  first  in  our  vicinity.  We  wish  ma- 
ny other  gentlemen,  who  have  ample  means,  would  follow  his  example; 
they  will  find  the  pleasure  derived  from  an  interest  in  gardening,  as  last- 
mg  as  that  from  any  other  source  whatever,  and  our  vicinity  would 
boast  of  finer  gardens  than  can  be  found  in  the  Union.  When  it  is  re- 
collected that  such  a  collection  as  Mr.  Wilder's  did  not  exist  here  five 
veauB  ago,  it  certainly  goes  far  to  encourage  others  to  proceed,  as  thev 
here  eee  what  has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time  by  taste  accompanied  with 
zeal  and  perseverance. 

The  arrangements  of  the  house  have  been  mostly  completed,  and  the 
plants  nearly  all  arranged.  The  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  work 
was  commenced  prevented  this  until  the  present.    Mr.  Wilder  has  also 
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ponessed  himself  of  a  gardener:  the  number  ofhii  plants,  and  theezt«it 
to  which  he  has  increased  the  collection,  required  too  much  at  his  halaB 
alone.  We  therefore  anticipate,  that,  with  his  additional  labor  the  plants 
will  be  kept  in  the  highest  perfection  of  health  and  growth. 

Entering  the  first  compartment,  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants,  and  which  contains  a  stage 
against  the  back  wall,  and  a  pit  between  the  middle  and  front  walk,  we 
were  struck  with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  house  and  couserya- 
tory,  which  is  constructed  so  that  the  whole  may  be  seen  at  one  view, 
upon  opening  the  door..  But  as  we  shall,  in  a  future  number,  by  the  per- 
mission and  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilder,  give  a  complete  description  or  the 
house,  and  as  we  now  have  but  little  space,  we  defer  any  remarks  in  re- 
sard  to  it.  Among  the  orchideous  plants,  which  are  looking  in  fine 
health,  are  several  species  of  oncidiums  from  Rio  Janiero.  Eul6poiaMac- 
kayAna,  that  splendid  species  fii^ured  in  the  Bot.  Ueguter^  is  also  throw- 
ing up  new  leaves.  Cyprip^dium  insi^is,  of  which  there  is  a  very 
small  plant,  is  also  flourishing.  The  treatment  of  all  the  Orchidee  is 
very  peculiar,  and  few  persons  understand  their  management;  until 
lately  the^  have  not  been  ver}'^  generally  cultivated,  but  as  they  have 
now  been  mtroduced  to  our  collections,  we  sincerely  hope,  that  they  will 
be,  as  they  deserve  to,  the  most  inviting  inhabitants  of  the  stove.  We 
here  saw  R\be$  spcci6sum  in  flower  for  the  first  time:  it  is  a  remarkably 
fine  addition  to  the  genus.  Although  here  growing  in  the  stove,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  be  turned  into  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  it  ac- 
quires a  little  more  growth.  Having  been  introduced  but  a  few  months, 
and  being  a  small  plant,  was  the  reason  of  its  being  protected  this  winter. 
Linum  trigynum,  pretty  with  its  large  yellow  flowers,  and  those  fine  an- 
nuals, Cl&rkta6legans  and  Gilia  tricolor,  were  profusely  covered  with 
their  charming  blossoms.  Among  the  more  rare  plants,  are  .Arbutus 
oanari^nsis,  Fuchsta  arb6rea,  Ed  w&rdsta  niicrophylla,  .^c^cia  sauv^olena 
and  p^ndula,  and  many  others.  A  small  plant  of  JBuphdrbia  Poins^t- 
tn,  was  covered  with  showy  scarlet  bracteaes.  R6sa  B&nkstcs  fl6re  lik* 
teo,  Lady  Banks  yellow  rose  was  full  of  buds,  as  was  also  the  white  in 
the  conservatory.  Two  fine  plants  of  Strelitzta  regime,  with  several 
buds.  There  is  here,  also,  a  fine  plant  of  the  magnificent  Dory&nthes 
exc^lsa,  which  we  hope  Mr.  Wilder  will  succeed  in  flowering.  A  lovely 
little  ixia  /.  grandifl6ra  strikta,  had  a  spathe  of  buff  flowers,  with  a 
stripe  of  pink,  expanded.  But  the  most  interesting,  to  our  eye,  of  the 
stove  plants,  at  this  time,  was  the  grand  display  of  several  species  and 
varieties  of  Amaryllis,  of  which  Mr.  Wilder  possesses  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred species  and  varieties,  two  thirds  of  which  are  some  of  the  seedlings, 
raised  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Colvill.  Those  we  noticed  in  bloom,  were 
retin^rva,  recurvifl6ra,  platyp^talon,    rObro  cr6cea  and  glauc^scens; 

S1acentif61ia,  compt6niana,  aulica,  tortdosa,  grfindiceps,  qu&dricolor, 
tarclay^nn,  Durassi^na,  campanul&tum,and  some  others  with  fine  spikes 
of  buds.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilder,  we  have  been  furnished  with 
the  following  list  of  species  and  varieties  which  are,  with  others,  con- 
tained in  his  collection  of  AmarylHi^a.  Many  of  the  kinds  have  been 
nearly,  or  quite  lost  to  British  gardens;  and  consequently  some  of  them 
are  the  only  remaining  ones  of  the  once  gorgeous  and  superb  collection 
of  Mr.  Colvill*  which,  after  his  death,  was  scatterisd  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

calyptrkta  Solandrc^/ttra 

vittkta  '    equ^stris 

Johns6ntt  pulverul^nta 

aeuminkta  reginn 

afilica  formosissima 

psittacina  erockta 
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'  reticulita 
Beliaddnoa 
Bup^rba 
grandifldra 
lAmknia  • 
platypetalon 
striatifdlia 
robuBta 
flexufl6ra 
vallotti 
Basifidra 
multilescens 
liDbkta 
diluta 
Bead6DVa 
HOimeii 
radi&ta 
Coivillt 
Kewburyance 
princeps 
Arch^ri 
crispifl6ra 
8triatifl6ra 
retin^rva 
rdbro  crdcea 
affinis 
ifiiiscens 
^auc^scens 
macr&Dtha 
&lbida  striatif<51ia 
placentif51ia 
tfuckleydna 
concSnna 
comptoniana 
Durassiana 
rodol^nta 


lilaeina^ 

platypetala 

inutabilis 

campaoulkta 

qu&dricolor 

purpurea 

splendeDS 

Harrisbn* 

mixta 

vitalina 

crdcea  vitalina 

Bowkrii 

victoriiina 

quadrolineata 

recurviflbra 

imperiklis 

tortudsa 

reftilffena 

BarcTaydna 

apecidi^a 

blica 

rub^seens 

brazili^Dsis 

Hunnemlmia 

carindita 

tricolor    • 

Lamb^rtia 

Fordida 

Basifl6ra 

tortulifldra 

uniparvula 

insurnis 

vitifen, 

cong^stum 

ffr&ndiceps 

Anne  Maria 


Of  crinums,  there  are  five  or  six  species,  and  also  several  of  Nerdn« 
Habrinthus,  &c.  They  all  look  in  a  vigorous  state,  and  once  so,  they 
will  not  be  neglected  under  Mr.  Wilder's  care. 

In  the  conservatory  or  camellia  house,  we  found  every  thing  well  ar- 
ranged and  -the  plants  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  whole  collection  com- 
priaea  some  hundred  plants,  of  nearly  two  hundred  different  names, 
probably  most  of  them  distinct  varieties,  though  not  all.  The  fine  dou* 
Ue  whites,  Lady  Admiral  Campbell's  double  striped  and  other  large 
specimens  were  covered  with  bloom;  concbifi6ra,  which  last  year  was 
considerably  blotched  with  white,  flowered  all  red  this  season;  of  those 
neiNT  or  recently  introduced,  we  noticed  in  flower  Chnndl^rt,  cor&llina, 
eximia  of  Chandler  and  Booth^s  lUustrations,  £lphinstdnt,concdita,  augus- 
ta,  Charles  Auguste,  spathulata,  R6sst,  Dorsettn,  diversifdlia,  sinsle 
white  striped,  punctata,  £gert6nta,  Hal^sta,  &c. ;  anemoncfl6ra  striata 
is  nothing  but  carnation  waratah;  French  white  had  been  in  flower,  and 
we  observed  the  faded  specimen;  it  is  somewhi^t  similar  to  Welb&nku, 
and  a  desirable  kind.  Of  the  English  exfmia  we  cannot  speak  in  jus* 
tice;  on  a  good  sized  plant,  two  blossoms  were  fully  expanded;  in  shape 
they  resemble  the  old  double  white,  and  in  color  somewnat  GrevUle's  red 
though  of  a  much  livelier  tint.  Indeed  tlio  gorgeousness  of  the  two 
flowers  was  remarkable,  it  rniut  be  in  the  possession  of  every  lover  of 
this  eharming  family.    C.  mutiJiilis  (Trav^rsi  mutibilis  plenissima  ia 
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French  catalo^es,)  has  a  flower  bud  just  opening;  it  proret  to  be  equal 
to  the  description  ;  reticuUta,  ColFillit,  rosacsB'a,  Slogans,  concCnna  and 
others  equally  fine,  show  prominent  buds  which  will  be  expanded  by  the 
time  our  remarks  appear  in  print.  Some  new  and  beautiful  American 
seedlings  haTe  been  added  the  past  fall.  • 

Magn61ia  conspScua  with  three  of  its  strong  and  highly  odoriferous 
blossoms  expanded,  was  truly  charming.  Why  is  not  this  oftener  seen  in 
our  green-houses,  and  indeed  in  our  gardens  ?  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
Britain,  and  we  doubt  not  would  be  so  here,  were  exertions  made  to 
acclimatize  it.  No  collection  should  be  without  it;  it  flowers  when  quite 
small:  those  who  have  not  green-houses,  can  easily  preserve  it  in  any 
ordinary  cellar.  We  wish  we  could  induce  many  of  our  friends  to  bear 
in  mind  the  cultivation  of  this,  and  Wistkria  Consequkna,  the  most  love- 
ly green-house  climber  known.  What  a  beautiful  disiilay  would  the 
large  clusters  of  the  latter  make,  covering  the  back  wall  of  the  green- 
house, or  conservatory. 

Two  species  of  Grevfllea,  Baudrtt  and  rosmasinif61ia  were  beautiful, 
with  their  singular  blossoms;  Corrs^a  specibsa  full  of  flowers.  Besides 
the  maffuolia  above  noticed  are  M.  fusckta,  purpi^rea  and  pilmila,  each 
of  which  have  flower  buds.  Pedbnia  MoiUan  Bankstt  rdsea  and  /^a- 
paverlu;ea  each  with  buds,  and  plants  of  the  former  in  blossom :  r6sea 
we  have  never  seen :  it  is  much  finer  than  Binksn.  An  azalea  A.  Cndi- 
ca  punicea  was  in  bloom;  it  somewhat  resembles  hybrida.  and  is  a  large 
flower.  Of  B&nksui  gr&ndis,  there  is  a  fine  specimen.  The  numerous 
kinds  of  tea  rpses  here,  are  not  yet  in  flower,  but  are  full  of  buds.  They 
are  crowing  well  and  will  open  in  a  week  or  two.  We  feel  gratified 
that  Mr.  Wilder  has  preserved  all  the  sorts,  which  he  orriginafly  had; 
they  are  apt  to  die  off  unless  great  pains  is  taken  with  them,  as  their 

growth  is  not  so  robust  as  the  common  Chinese.  We  noted  down  but 
alf  of  the  fine  things  which  Mr.  Wilder  pointed  out  to  us,  but  we  have 
no  space  for  further  remarks  at  this  time. 

Jit  our  Oarden,  17hodod<Sndron  indicum  var.  Smithu,  AzUea  Indica 
var.  Smithu  of  some  authors,  and  jR.  arb6reum  var  &]ta  cler^nse  will  be 
in  bloom  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  ;  neither  of  them,  we  be- 
lieve, have  ever  flowered  in  the  country,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  desirous  of  seeing;  these  splendid  varieties,  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  wishes;  the  former  is  full  of  buds,  and  the  latter  will 
expand  four  or  five  umbels  of  flowers.  H.  chin^nsis  will  also  be  in  bloom 
about  the  same  time.  jR.  p6nticum  [Azklea  p6nticum]  var.  41ba,  tricol- 
or, ne  plus  ultra,  hybrida  pallida,  and  many  others  of  the  same  species, 
will  alsp  bloom  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  This  magnificent  tribe  is 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  numerous  new  kinds  are  raised  fVoiA  seed  every 
season  by  English  amateurs  and  nurseiymen.  The  generic  name  ^o- 
d^ndron  is  now  adopted  for  all  the  species  of  A4zlea. 

Fine  planti  in  flower  in  the  Green-houses  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cambridge,  Feb.  13,  1884.     (Mr.  Wm.  Carter,  Gardener.) 

•dcdicia  decdrrens,  in  great  exuberance  of  flowers. 

Jickcih  falc&ta. 

Hdikea  gibb6sa,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  in  great  proAision. 

Saxifr^a  liguUris. 

Cyclamen  coum,  two  varieties. 

ScHltL  amn^a. 
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Art.  I.  The  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Re^ster  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.S., 
H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.,  Is.  6d.  each.  No. 
LXVIII,  for  November. 

The  first  article  is  "  Notes  on  Gardens  in  Inverness-shire," 
and  is  principally  devoted  to  an  account  of  several  kinds  of 
forest  trees,  their  size,  &c. 

Art.  2  contains  some  very  judicious  "  Remarks  on  the 
Temper  in  which  Discussions  are  sometimes  carried  on." 
The  author  alludes  to  the  practice,  too  general  among  prac- 
tical writers,  of  evading  questions  at  issue,  by  insinuations 
and  sneers,  or  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter : 

*^  Seldom,  indeed ,  do  we  witness  that  straight-forwardness  of  charac- 
ter which  leads  a  man  to  retract  his  opinions  whenever  he  finds  them 
untenable,  or  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  smallest  alteration 
in  his  views;  but  often  do  we  mark  the  exemplification  of  a  different 
principle,  which  leads  a  man,  rather  than  confess  a  trifling  error,  to 
treat  plain  questions  with  evasion,  and  arguments  with  insinuations  and 
assertions.  To  spend  one's  Kfe  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
would  scarcely  be  more  futile  than  the  attempts  to  arrive  at  truth  by  dis- 
eussion  with  such  individuals.  It  matters  little  what  course  you  adopt; 
for  either  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  the  drift  of  your  purpose.  You 
may  surround  them  with  a  fence  of  reasoning,  to  get  from  which  hon- 
orably, they  must  either  confess  their  inability,  or  at  once  put  forth  suf- 
ficient energy  to  lay  it  prostrate;  which  can  only  be  effected  by  bringing 
mind  to  bear  upou  mind,  and  argument  to  bear  upon  and  confute  argu- 
ment." 

The  third  article  h  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  designs 
for  laying  out  suburban  gardens,  &c. 

The  fourth  article  is  on  a  new  method  of  striking  cuttings. 
We  consider  this  of  so  much  importance,  that  we  copy  it, 
accompanied  with  the  engraving. 

"  The  sketch  (fig.  5)  represents  a  new  mode  of  striking  cuttings, 
which  I  have  proved  to, be  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  practice;  and 
which  is  so  extremely  simple,  that  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  as  well 
by  the  amateur  cottage  matron,  with  her  pinks  and  wallflowers,  as  by  the 
professed  propagater  of  valuable  exotics.  It  is  as  follows: — Take  a 
wide-mouthed  4S-sized  pot,  for  example,  and  crock  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner with  broken  tiles,  kc;  then  take  a  wide-mouthed  nnaU  nxty^  and 
put  a  piece  of  clay  in  the  bottom  of  it  to  stop  the  hole  ;  then  place  it 
inside  the  other,  on  the  top  of  the  crockinff,  so  that  the  brims  of  both  pots 
may  be  on  a  level.  Then  fill  in  the  space Ibetween  the  pots  with  sand,  or 
other  propagating  soil,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  about  to  be 
propAgated;  and  let  the  cuttings  be  inserted  in  the  manner  here  shown 
(fig.  5),  with  their  lower  extremities  aranst  the  inner  pot.  Plunge  the 
pot  in  a  cutting  frame,  or  under  a  bell  or  hand-glass,  in  a  shady  place 
out  of  doors,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cuttings  and  the  season  of  the 
year;  and  let  the  inner  pot  be  filled  and  kept  full  of  water. 
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The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  method  are  numerous,  and 
must  be  evident  even  to  the  casual  observer;  the  principal  of  these  are, 

the  regularitv  of  the  supply  of  moisture, 
without  any  chance  of  saturation;  the  pow- 
'  er  of  examining  the  state  of  the  cuttings  at 
any  time,  without  injuring  them,  by  lifting 
out  the  inner  pot;  the  superior  drainage, 
so  essential  in  propagatmg,  by  having 
such  a  thin  layer  of  soil;  the  roots  being 
placed  sonear  the  sides  of  both  pots;  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  plants,  when 
rooted,  can  be  parted  for  potting  off,  by 
taking  out  the  inner  pot,  and  with  a  com- 
mon table-knife,  or  the  like,  cutting  out 
every  plant  with  its  ball,  without  the  awk* 
ward,  but  often  necessary,  process  of  turn- 
ing the  pot  upside  down  to  get  out  the 
cuttings. 

In  Jig.  5,  a  shows  the  clay  stopping  of  the  pot ;  6,  the  drainage  of 
potsherds,  or  broken  crocks  ;  c,  the  sand  or  other  soil  in  which  the  cut- 
tings arc  inserted  ;  and  d,  the  water  in  the  inner  pot." 

Art.  6,  entitled  "  Notices  of  remarkable  trees  growing* 
near  London,"  contains  nothing  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  sixth  article  is  a  "  list  of  trees,  with  their  prices,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  for  planting  an  arboretum,  on  a 
comprehensive  scale,  with  the  smallest  number  of  plants, 
&c.  By  the  Conductor.  In  the  introductory  remarks,  he 
states : 

"  So  many  of  the  names  in  the  nurserymen's  catalogues  stand  as  those 
of  species,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  only  those  of  varieties,  or  are  synono- 
nious,  that  we  think  we  shall  be  rendering  a  service  to  those  who  intend 

f slanting  arboretams  this  season,  by  giving  a  list  of  trees,  which,  accord- 
ng  to  our  opinion,  will  comprehend  almost  all  the  species  procurable  la 
the  London  nurseries,  and  also  some  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  va- 
rieties. 

<<  It  must  not  be  supposed,  while  we  contend  for  limiting  the  species, 
that  we  deny  the  distmctness  of  many  of  the  varieties  :  as  well  might 
we  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  garden  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear 
were  exactly  the  same  thing  as  tne  crab,  and  should  be  neglected  accor^ 
dingly .  All  that  we  wish  is,  that  varieties  shoold  not  be  passed  off  as  spe- 
cies ;  partly  to  simplify  the  business  of  planting  arboretums,  and  partly  to 
prevent  gardeners  and  others  from  puzzling  themselves  to  find  specific  dis- 
tinctions, when  in  reality,  none  exist.  It  is  this  rage  for  making  species, 
and  parade  of  nice  technical  distinctions,  which,  with  many,  has  turned 
practical  botany  into  ridicule.  According  to  our  ideas  of  a  species,  there 
Vi  none  which  may  not  be  distinguished,  as  such,  in  the  seed  before  it  is 
sown,  and  in  the  infancy  and  maturity  of  the  plant,  and  at  every  season 
of  the  year.  We  are  aware  that  this  will  not  be  agreed  to  by  many  acute 
botanists;  but  we  shall  hereafter,  in  the  Arboretum  BrUannieum,  explain 
ourselves  at  length,  and  trust  to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers." 

The  list  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  it  containing  about 
SOO  plants.  It  includes  eight  species  of  Magndlia,  fifteen 
of  maple  (.^cer),  thirty -eight  of  Cratee'gus,  and  about  twelve 
of  oak  (Qu^rcus),  and  many  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  cost  of  such,  in  England,  of  small  size  plants  is  about  £S0 
sterling ;  but  they  would  cost  here  double  or  treble  that  sum. 
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Art.  II.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Se- 
cond Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society^ 
June  loth  and  11 //i,  1885,  m/ft  the  Reports  of  the  Standing 
CommittecSj  upon  the  Objects  exhibited^  and  those  entitled  to  Pre- 
mium.     Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  28,  Washington  City,  1835. 

This  pamphlet  which  we  haveljeen  kindly  favored  with, 
18  filled  with  a  variety  of  interesting  matter,  relative  to  the 
objects  which  were  presented  at  the  annual  exhibition  in 
June,  1835.  The  reports  of  the  committees  on  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  vegetables,  are  annexed,  and  the  amount  given  in 
premiums  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars.  We  are  extremely 
happy  to  perceive  that  the  ladies  of  Washington  take  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  exhibition.  No  less  than  twenty- 
five  contributions  of  various  kinds  of  flowers  Were  made, 
and  upwards  of  twelve  prizes  carried  off*  by  them.  If  the 
ladies  of  other  cities,  towns  and  villages,  were  to  manifest 
the  same  zeal,  in  this  most  innocent  pursuit,  we  should  soon 
have  the  gratification  of  beholding  societies  springing  up  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  influence  they  would  ex- 
ert in  creating  a  taste  for  gardening,  would  be  most  wonder- 
ful. We  arc  much  pleased  to  notice  the  attention  which  is 
given  to  culinary  vegetables ;  too  little  has  been  done  by 
our  horticultural  societies  to  improve  this  most  useful  and  im- 
portant branch  of  gardening,  too  important  to  suffer  the  neg- 
lect which  it  has  hitherto  received.  We  hope  it  will  command 
more  attention  in  future. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  society.* 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

hueet  Plant. — The  following  account  of  a  most  singular  lind  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  in  Natural  History,  we  extract  from  a  Southern  pa- 
per: for  the  truth  of  the  same  we  cannot  vouch;  but  it  comes  to  us  in 
luch  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  hardly  doubt  its  correctness.  A  figure  of 
the  insect  plant  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Mag- 
uiae,  copied,  it  was  said,  from  a  preserved  specimen.  It  must  be  a  most 
angular  curiosity. — "  A  specimen  of  a  natural  production  was  shown  us 
a  few  evenings  since,  that  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  beast  nor  bird,  animal, 
▼effetable  nor  mineral  I  It  was  procured  in  Plymouth,  North  Carolina, 
lod  brought  to  this  city  in  a  glass  of  alcohol.  The  thing,  for  it  is  with- 
out a  name,  is  both  entomological  and  vegetable.  When  its  entomologi- 
cal nature  conunences,  and  when  its  vegetable  character  hai  arrived  at 
maturity,  its  entomological  character  developes  itself  and  its  vegetable  ex- 
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istence  disappears.  In  other  words  it  is  alternately  a  bird  and  insect:  It 
Is  perhaps  about  one  inch  in  length  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  of  a  brownish  color,  shaped  like  a  wasp,  destitute  of 
wings,  head  similar  to  a  beetle,  with  two  antennae  or  horns,  has  neither 
its  head  on  either  side,  a  short  leg  shaped  like  those  of  the  mole,  with 
broad,  serrated  extremities,  and  intended,  doubtless,  like  those  of  the 
earth.  It  has  also  two  posterior  legs,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be 
seen.  When  the 'insect  has  attained  its  growth,  it  disappears  bebeath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  dies.  Immediately  afler  its  death  the  two 
posterior  legs,  just  spoken  of,  begin  to  sprout  or  vegetate.  These  two 
shoots  soon  appear  above  the  earth,  and  the  insect  plant  soon  attains 
the  height  of  about  six  inches.  It  puts  forth  branches  and  leaves  resem- 
bling trefoil.  The  extremities  of  the  branches  bear  a  bud,  which  coo- 
tains,  in  embryo,  neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  but  an  insect!  As  the  in- 
seer  developes  itself  and  grows,  it  neither  falls  to  the  ground,  or  returns 
on  its  moth«^r  plant,  but  feeding  on  its  leaves,  until  the  plant  is  exhausted,  ' 
when  the  insect'  returns  to  earth  again,  and  again  the  plant  shoots 
forth! 

The  true  nature  of  this  insect  plant  or  vegetable  insect,  we  know  not 
what  to  call  it,  i.s  entirely  inexplicable  to  us.  It  may  be  surmised  that  an 
insect  has  here  associated  itself  with  the  seed  of  a  plant,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  thev  produce  and  mature  each  other.  Or,  it  mav  be  supposed, 
that  nature  has  invested  this  specimen  of  existence  which  attributes  the 
nearest  possibly  assimilated  to  those  of  both  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom,  yet  belonging  not  exactly  to  either,  but  entirely  to  both.  It 
may  seem  to  be  the  hinging  point  at  which  the  animal  kingdom  merges 
into  the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  into  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  curiosity,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  entirely  un- 
known to  naturalists,  but  has  never  before  been  publicly  described. 

We  understand  that  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  df  whom  the  speci- 
men we  saw  was  procured,  is  cultivating  a  quantity  of  them  which  he 
has  obtained  from  North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Museums.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  more  particular  account  of 
this  insect  vegetable  hereafter.  In  the  specimen  we  saw,  the  plant  had 
grown  about  three  inches,  and  the  insect  was  yet  preserved  in  its  drigi- 
nal  and  nearly  perfect  state. — Tarn.  Mag, 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 


Dahlia  Elxhibitiona. — These  exhibitions  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
£ngland  last  fall,  and  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  flowers  were  supe- 
rior to  any  ever  before  seen.  We  extract  the  following  account  of  the 
Cambridge  Florist's  Society. 

"  This  Society  had  their  grand  autumnal  show  of  dahlias  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  34th,  in  the  Assembly  room  at  the  Hoop  Hotel.  We  have 
witnessed  many  floral  exhibitions  here  and  at  other  places,  but  we  never 
before  beheld  any  thing  approaching  the  beautv  and  magnificence  of  this 
exhibition  ;  on  n9  previous  occasion  was  the  dahlia  exhibited  in  so  high 
a  state  of  excellence.  We  may  expect  to  see  great  additions  made  to  tne 
colors  and  varieties  of  this  very  beautiful  flower,  but  we  much  doubt  if 
ever  the  grand  stand  of  prize  flowers  displayed  on  this  occasion  -will  be 
surpassed  in  size  or  quality  by  that  of  any  future  show.  The  task  of 
decorating  the  room  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Edward  Catling,  florist,  of 
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Cambridge  ;  and  nothing  could  possibly  exceed  the  happy  and  elegant 
taste  with  which  every  ornament  was  executed.  The  sides  and  ends  of 
the  room  were  beautifully  decorated  with  evergreens,  wreaths  and  dah- 
lias. At  the  head  of  the  grand  stand  was  an  immense  orange  tree,  thick- 
ly studded  with  dahlias,  to  represent  the  fruit  in  its  various  stages  of 
frowth,  backed  by  a  beautiful  FOchsta  multifldra,  12  feet  high,  from  the 
lotanic  Garden.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  was  a  prettily  variegated 
crown  entirely  composed  of  dahlias.  But  the  grand  attraction  of  all 
was  a  splendid  balloon,  wholly  formed  of  dahlia-blooms,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  the  car  of  which  appeared  to  be  illuminated,  from  being 
placed  over  a  gass  chandelier.  This  serial  machine  had  a  striking  effect, 
the  flowers  being  arranged  in  stripes  to  represent  variegated  silk  ;  and 
we  were  told  that  more  than  2,300  dahlias  were  required  to  complete 
the  balloon,  exclusive  of  the  car,  from  which  two  flags  were  pendent.-^ 
The  afternoon  show  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  com- 
pany ;  but  the  evening  exhibition  was  crowded  beyond  all  former  prece- 
dent, owing  to  its  being  on  the  eve  of  the  horse-fair,  which  gave  the 
neighboring  country  people  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  finest  dis- 
play of  dahlias  ever  seen  in  Cambridge.  Unwurds  of  700  well-dressed 
persons  were  in  the  room  at  one  time,  and  rrom  eight  to  half  past  nine 
o'clock  the  number  amounted  to  little,  if  any,  short  of  3,000  persons,  all 
with  happy  countenances,  highly  delighted  with  the  fairy  scene  ;  added 
to  which  were  the  musical  strains  of  the  Cambridge  Military  Band,  who 
played  several  new  and  difficult  pieces,  with  a  precision  and  taste  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  veteran  performers.  AAer  the  ladies  had 
withdrawn,  more  than  200  members  and  their  friends  sat  down,  with  the 
splendid. flowers  before  them,  and  enjoyed  the  scene  with  music,  song, 
tod  toast. 

We  baye  prepared  some  account  of  the  best  dahlias  which  gained 
prizes,  which  will  appear  in  our  next. — Cimds. 


Art.  III.    Domeitie  Notiee». 

Maelura.  aurantiaca. — We  have  received  from  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents more  information  respecting  this  plant.  From  this  we  are  con- 
vincrd  that  it  is  a  dioecious  plant,  and  that  Mr.  Nuttall  was  right  in 
placing  it  in  DicsVia  tetr4ndria.  One  of  our  correspondents  writes  as 
fellows  : — '*  The  Maclilra  is,  unquestionably,  a  dioecious  plant.  I  have 
both  the  male  and  female  growing  on  my  grounds,  which  have  flowered 
freely  for  several  years.  It  belongs,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  to  the  or- 
der tetr&ndria,  but  I  am  unable  to  describe,  from  memory,  the  staminnte 
flowers  accurately  at  this  time,  further  than  to  say  they  are  very  small 
>nd  white,  and  depend  in  loose  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  pistillate  plant  is  a  year  or  two  older,  and  considerably  larger  than 
the  staminate  ;  and,  according  to  my  observation,  I  should  say  the  latter 
was  not  necessary  to  the  former,  for  the  production  of  fruit  or  berries ; 
but  that  it  is  indispensable  to^the  fertilization  of  the  seed.  The  berry  is 
eomposed  of  several  hundred  acini  or  pulpy  grains,  each  of  which  should 
eontain  one  seed.  Owing,  however,  to  the  disparity  in  size  and  age,  be- 
tween the  two  trees,  and  the  consequent  partial  fructification  of  the  pis- 
tillate organs  by  the  pollen  of  the  staminate  flowers,  I  have  not  noticed 
one  of  the  berries  to  contain^  more  than  fifty  seeds  ;  and,  until  two  or 
three  years  past,  they  perfected  none."    The  Maclilra  will  undoubtedly 
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stand  the  rigors  of  our  winters  unprotected,  as  during  the  last  winter  not 
a  single  twig  was  injured  on  plants  which  were  standing  in  a  situation 
where  the  mercury  fell  as  low  as  12"^  below  zero.  Although  this  was  but 
for  a  short  time,  yet,  as  not  even  a  branch  was  in  the  least  hurt  by  the  < 
cold,  we  infer  that  if  it  was  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  a  greater 
length  of  time,  it  would  receive  but  little  additional  injury  :  perhaps  a 
partial  damage  of  the  young  and  unripened  wood,  made  late  in  autumn. 
Plants,  a  few  years  since,  were  for  sale  in  Paris,  grafted  on  the  white 
mulberry.  How  would  the  Minis  multicatilis  grow,  inoculated  upon 
the  Jtfaclilra  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our  nurserymen  to  try 
the  experiment  ?  Plants  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  are  now  for  sale  in 
our  nurseries,  graAed  upon  the  white  mulberry. — Conds, 

Oreet^houses  and  Forcing-houaea. — We  understand  N.  Biddle,  Esq.  in- 
tends erecting,  the  coming  season,  a  fine  range  of  houses,  in  New  Jersey » 
four  or  five  nundred  feet  in  length:  we  are  happy  to  perceive  this  in- 
creasing taste  for  gardening. — Conds, 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism, 

Rural  Jffairs, — With  me,  your  Magazine  is  a  particular  favorite.  I 
read.it  constantly  and  with  great  delight,  and  think  it  a  valuable  work; 
and  what  augurs  well  for  its  future  prosperity,  is  the  fact,  that  it  im- 
proves with  every  number.  I  have  access  also,  to  several  foreign  peri- 
odicals of  a  similar  character,  which  I  read  with  much  intei;e8t,  and 
from  which  I  have  fathered  considerable  information.  As  the  **  Ameri- 
can Gardner's  Magazine,"  purports  to  be  a  Register  of  useful  discoveries 
txk^  improvements  m  Horticulture  and  "  Rural  Jffairs ;^*  I  have  thought 
an  increasing  interest  might  be  given  to  it  by  touching  occasionally  on  a 
subject  on  which  you  have  hitherto  said  nothing,  and  which  our  trans- 
atlantic friends  are  exerting  themselves  to  create  a  correct  taste  for,  viz., 
"  Rural  Architecture."  By  occasionally  giving  plans  and  elevations  of 
cottages,  and  such  houses,  (so  designed  as  to  produce  the  most  happy 
and  picturesque  effect,)  as  will  suit  the  circumstances  and  convenience, 
of  that  class  of  people  for  whose  benefit  you  are  so  commendably  exer- 
ting yourselves,  you  will  no  doubt  confer  an  especial  favor.  1  hardly 
need  say  that  thes6  are  such  as  occupy  the  middle  walks  of  life  ;  for  the 
indigent  have  not  the  means  to  gratify  their  tastes,  and  the  wealthy  have 
at  their  command  the  talents  of  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  design 
and  plan  buildings  of  every  description.  As  our  country  increases  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  so  will  a  growing  taste  for  ruml  pursuits  mani- 
fest itself  in  our  population.  Every  year  we  see  individuals,  who  by  in- 
dustry and  thrift,  have  acquired  a  moderate  competency,  retiring  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  rather  than  striving  in  the  turmoil  of  busi- 
ness to  obtain  an  overgrown  fortune.  And  I  imagine  there  are  more  of 
this  class,  than  any  other  on  your  list  of  subscribers.  I  doubt  not  that 
yourselves,  as  well  as  many  of  your  correspondents,  have  the  ability,  and 
also  a  willingness  to  communicate  the  desired  information.  Three  or 
four  such  plans,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  (or  volume)  together  with  de- 
signs for  ornamental,  front  fences,  and  entrance  gates,  and  also  descrip- 
tions of  the  best  and  most  durable  method^  of  preparing  garden  walks 
would  add  much  to  the  value  of  your  already  highly  esteemed  Magazine. 
Should  these  remarks  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  notice,  they  may  possi- 
bly draw  from  the  resources  of  some  one  whose  eye  they  meet,  and  there- 
by confer  a  very  acceptable  favor  on  more  than,  Your  06'/.  8erv%CameU 
Ua.-^amtary  35th,  1836. 
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Most  cordially  do  we  agree  with  the  suggestions  of  our  much  respect- 
ed correspoodeut ;  nothing  but  a  more  liberal  patronage  is  wanting  to 
eoable  us  to  do  all  that  is  desired  in  the  above  r(  r^iarks  ;  let  but  this  be 
given,  and  we  can  assure  our  correspondent  and  all  the  readers  of  our 
Magazine,  thvt  our  exertions  in  creating  a  tu^te  for  Rural  Architecture 
and  improvement  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  increased  aid  of  our 
friends.  We  have  already  begun  a  series  of  engravings  representing 
some  of  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient  green-houses  in  our  vicin- 
ity, and  shall  continue  them  throughout  the  year,  so  that  our  readers 
who  wish  to  build  such  structures,  will  here  find  models  from  the  small  and 
elegant  one  already  described,  to  some  of  the  most  commodious  and  lofty 
with  which  many  of  the  fine  residences  in  the  vicinity  are  embellished. 
We  also  contemplate  a  series  of  designs  for  gardens,  beginning  with 
those  of  small  size,  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  to  those,  including  lawns 
and  pleasure-grounds  of  several  in  extents  The  next  thing  which  it 
would  be  our  desire  to  improve,  is  the  architecture  of  cottages  and  farm 
buildings  generally.  But  to  do  this,  we  must  receive  a  more  liberal  sup- 
port: let  our  correspondent,  and  indeed,  every  subscriber  procure  us  an 
additional  one,  and  we  can  then,  with  pleasure,  promise  the  fulfilment  of 
ail  our  plans. — Condi. 


Art.  v.     J\^asiaehtuett»  Hortieultvral  Society. 

Saturday y  January  9Qth. — ExhiMed.  From  S.  Sweetser,  flowers  of 
the  following  varieties  of  camellias  : — 41ba  pUna,  incam^ta,  Welb4nktt, 
pasonifllbra  r6sea,  Pomphnia^  rdsea,  Decanddllu,  HaUsia,  Chandldrt, 
althaeaefldra,  rubricaulis,  Henrietta  (belle.)  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  ca- 
mellias of  different  kinds:  cor&llina,  insignis,  spathul&ta,  c611a,  punctata, 
conchifldra,  myrtif51ia,  &lba  pl^na,  W&rdu,  eximia,  [English];  the  two 
latter  were  exhibited  noW  for  the  first  time  here;  also,  Pvdouia  Moiitan 
var.  Banksii  and  papaveriLcea.  Fruitt:  From  George  Newhall,  Dor- 
ehester,  Brussels  pippin,  Kaighn's  Spitzemberg,  and  two  other  sorts  of 
apples,  names  unknown.  From  Lemuel  Crehore,  Newton  lower  falls,  a 
Russett  apple,  name  unknown.  From  L.  Thaxter,  Edgartown,  Pig-nose 
apples. 

rieces  of  plate  were  awarded  to  the  following  geqtlemen  for 
their  exertions  in  the  advancement  of  gardening,  and  for  the  exhibitions 
of  fruit  and  flowers  at  the  Society's  room,  by  them:  Robert  Manning, 
Wro.  Kenrick,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Samuel  Walker,  and  the  Messrs.  Winship. 

Feltruary  6th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  D&phne  od6ra,  Flb6r- 
nam  tinus,  Ferb^na  chamaedrifdlia,  Meli&nthus  mkjor,  .^c6cia  lophantha, 
Cal&ropelis  sc^ra,  Cam^llui  malifldra,  heaths,  tea  roses,  8lc. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey,  specimens  of  Isabella  grapes,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

February  ISth.-— Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Pomme 
d'Appi,  [or  Lady  Apple],  Gardener's  Sweeting,  Shop  apple,  Cogswell, 
Wine-sap  Bam,  American,  Wine,  Wells's  pippin,  Detroit,  Nonsuch, 
Spice,  a  wild  apple,  and  some  others,  names  unknown  ;  L'Echasserie, 
fof  Bioston  and  vicinity  collections  but  supposed  the  Ambrette],  and 
W  inter  Orange,  or  Orange  d'Hiver  pears.  From  R.  Manning,  Danvers 
Winter  Sweet  apples.  From  S.  Downer,  Bezi  Vaet  pears,  Kaighn's 
Spitzemberg,  and  ^sopns  Spitzemberg  apples.  From  I.  P.  Davis,  Tbll- 
man's  Winter  Sweet  apples.  From  Jolin  Mackay,  Boston,  Mackay's 
Winter  Sweet  From  John  Clapp,  Reading,  Nonsuch,  Danvers  Winter 
Sweet,  a  kind  named  the  early  Baldwin,  but  supposed  Kaighn's  Spit- 
aemberg.     From  £.  Weston,  Jr.,  Apples,  the  name  unknown. 
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Art.  VI.     Quiney  Market. 


Roots t  Tuber»t  4re. 

PoUtOM  : 

common,  {|;:;Ki;::;: 
««•-»««-.  lis;  a.:: 

Bt  HfilAna     f  ***'  barrel,... 

Bl.  Helena,  jper  buahel,... 
Turnips: 

Common,  SP^r  him\,  .,.. 

^  *  I  per  bushel, 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel,. 
Onions: 


cper  barrel,. 

Common,  <  per  bushel,. 

Cper  bunch,. 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beeu,  par  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,... 

Shallots,  per  pound, 
arllc,  per  pound, 


Cabbage*  t  Salad*  ^  4>c. 

Cabbages:  perdoien. 

Saroys, * 

Drumhead, 

Red 

Brocoli,  each 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Bplnach,  per  peck 


8qua9htt  and  Pumpkin*. 
Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,. 


From 

To 

$cts. 

•  cts. 

1  25 

1  60 

37i 

60 

1  AO 

1  75 

60 

62* 

1  M 

200 

1  00 

1  60 

1  75 

62* 

75 

60 

75 

25 

37* 

1  00 

1  25 

200 

2  25 

62 

87* 

4 

6 

6 

50 

75 

60 

75 

75 

12* 

10 

124 

20 

14 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

87* 

75 

37* 

75 

10 

25 

6 

12* 

10 

124 

17 

50 

500 

600 

Common  crookneck,  per  cwt.. 

Lima,  per  cVrt 

Palermo  Squash,  per  pound. . . 
Pumpkins,  each, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herb*, 


Parsley,  per  half  peck. . 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Maijoram,  per  bunch,. 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


Fruit*. 


Apples,  dessert 


per  barrel, . , 
{  per  bushel,  . 
C  per  barrel, . . 
)  per  bushel, . 
(  per  barrel,., 
i  per  bushel,., 


Common, 
Baldwin, 

Rusaeu, 

Pears: 
St.  Germain,  per  down,. 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes :  • 

Malaga,  per  pound, 

Cranberries,  per  barrel,. . . . 
per  bushel,., 

Oranges, 


'<per  box,. 


Lomona, 


[per  dosen, 

(per  box 

I  per  hundred, . 


Almonds,  per  pound,.... 
FilberU,  per  pound,  ..... 


Fromi 

$eu. 

400 

4  00 

6 

12* 

75 

17 

6 

6 

« 

1  60 

62* 

1  75 

1  00 

1  75 

87 

none. 

4  00 

200 

none. 

25 

87* 

800 

300 

260 

25 

2  00 

1  00 

6  50 

200 

400 

1  75 

12 

4 

To 
$cte. 
500 


1  00 


IS 
12 


1  75 

76 

S  25 

1  13 

2  25 
1  00 


5  00 

50 

50 

900 
8  60 
8  00 

260 

1  25 
7  OO 

2  50 
4  60 

2  00 
14 

§ 


Remarks.  In  our  last,  we  remarked  that  the  state  of  the  market  wslb 
dull  :  it  has  continued  so  up  to  the  present  time,  few  sales  to  any  amouQt 
having  been  made,  as  is  (generally  the  case  at  this  season.  Probably  one 
great  cause  is  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  has  prevented  ship* 
ments  to  the  south  and  west;  another,  though  less,  is,  that  the  intensenesa 
of  the  winter  has  prevented  as  much  travelling  as  is  usual  at  this  season, 
and  the  demand  of  the  city  and  vicinity  is  consequently  very  small.  The 
latter  cause,  though  seemingly  trifling,  exerts  quite  an  influence  in  the 
market,  especially  of  the  nicer  productions  for  the  tables  of  the  first 
bouses.  This  is  easily  perceived  as  soon  as  spring  commences,  and  the 
increasing  demand  is  fully  equal,  oftentimes,  to  the  supply. 

Potatoes  remain  about  the  same  :  few,  or  none  at  all,  have  arrived 
from  the  eastward  ;  but,  as  few  sales  have  been  made,  the  stock  on  hand 
is  fully  adequate  to  the  demand.  We  stated  in  our  last,  that  we  should 
notice  some  new  kinds,  which  have  latelv  been  introduced,  with  remarks 
respecting  their  comparative  value.  These  are  the  Early  Nonpareil, 
Taylor's  forty-fold,  and  the  St.  Helenas.  The  latter  has  been  extensive- 
ly cultivated  the  past  season,  both  at  the  eastward  and  in  this  vicinity  ; 
and,  from  the  excellency  of  those  which  were  raised  at  the  former  place, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the^r  would  prove  a  valuable  and  profitable  kind 
for  our  marketmen  :  this  idea,  however,  we  are  in  fear,  will  not  prove 
true  ;  as  those  whicn  were  produced  on  some  of  the  best  potato  land  in 
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the  Ticioity,  are  far  inferior  to  those  brought  from  the  eastward  ;  they 
are,  however,  a  great  yielder,  and  may  still  prove  a  more  profitable 
kind  than  the  common  ones  generally  grown.  The  Early  Nonpareil  is  a 
very  early  potatoe,  and  deserves  general  cultivation  for  an  early  crop  ; 
its  qualities  are  also  good.  Taylor's  forty-fold  are  very  superior  ;  they 
are  a  very  early  potato,  and  their  quality  superior  to  any  that  has  come 
under  our  observation  ;  they  yield  a  great  crop,  though  their  size  is  not 
very  large  ;  this  kind,  also,  merits  universal  growth  by  the  marketer. 
The  Perkins  potato,  which  has  been  known  about  here  for  four  or  five 
years,  though  a  good  sort,  will  not  compare  with  this.  We  make  these 
remarks,  as  we  are  desirous  to  see  them  more  extensively  cultivated  ; 
this  we  cannot  expect  to  do,  unless  their  qualities  first  become  known. 
Many  of  our  market  gardeners  are  too  prejudiced  to  adopt  new  sorts  of 
vegetables  for  old  ones,  and  thus  cotftinue  to  cultivate  kinds,  though  pos- 
sessing but  little  merit,  which  will  not  near  so  amply  repay  them  for 
their  labor.  We  know  that,  in  some  instances,  they  may  have  been  de- 
ceived ;  but  this  should  not  make  them  give  up  all  further  trial. 

Turnips  are  yet  plentiful,  and  prices  lower.  Onions  remain  the  same, 
no  shipments  having  been  effected.  Of  cabbages,  the  stock  is  tolerably 
larf  e,  the  warm  weather  of  the  present  week  having  enabled  those  who 
had  large  quantities,  to  bring  them  in.  Squashes  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  the  prices  demanded  are  higher  than  we  recollect  to  have  known 
them  for  some  years.  The  stock  of  apples  is  very  abundant,  and  prices 
the  same  as  in  our  last.  We  noticed  a  few  of  the  Lady  apples  ;  they 
are  much  liked,  and  sell  readilv  at  prices  higher  than  our  quotations  : 
we  would  recommend  this  kind,  as  deserving  cultivation  for  its  beauty, 
besides  its  good  qualities,  both  of  which  make  it  a  desirable  market  fruit. 
Of  cranberries,  the  stock  is  getting  short.    Walnuts  are  lower. 

Yours,  M.  T. 


Art.  VII.     Obituary  Notice, 

DiKD,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  George 
Fotix,  Esq.j. the  worthy  and  highly  esteemed  President  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society.  He  was  much  interested  in  horticulture  and 
botany,  and  his  loss  is  much  regretted  by  the  Societv,  who  will  lonff 
feel  the  want  of  his  punctual  and  efficient  services. — ITouri  Ji,  B. — Phit- 
mdelphia. 


AaT.  VIII.    Meteorological  Notices. 

FOR  JANUARY. 

The  weather  during  the  month  of  January  was  very  variable.  Large 
quantities  of  snow  fell  and  remained  on  the  ground  throughout  the 
month.  The  winds  prevailed  to  the  north-west,  and  towards  the  latter 
part  the  cold  was  very  severe.  The  storms  were,  however,  acccom- 
panied  with  but  little  wind,  and  the  snow  consequently  fell  very  even. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  23°  AQf.  Highest,  40° — Lowest, 
JQP  below  zero. 

Winds.— N.,  five  days— N.  E.,  two— S.,  two— S.  W.,  five— W.,  five— 
N.  W.,  twelve  days. 

Force  of  the  Wtnd, — Brisk,  ten  days— light,  twenty-one  days. 

Character  of  the  FTeo^A^r.— Fine,  six  days— FAiR,ten  days— Clovdt, 
fifteen  days. 

Hainy,  two  days — Snox/ru,  eight  days. 

Depth  of  the  Snow  (intnehee),  30.66. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Orape  vines  will  this  month  be  bursting  their  eye»,  when  the  vines 
should  all  be  tied  up  straijjht  to  the  wire  or  wood  trellis,  with  shreds  of 
bass  mats.  If  the  shoots  were  bentvdown  as  directed  last  month,  they 
will  have  broken  equally  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  '  Keep  an  equal 
temperature  in  the  house.  For  further  directions  see  vol.  I,  pp.  79, 119, 
159,  &c. 

Strawberry  plants  may  still  be  taken  in  the  green-house  for  a  succes- 
sion.    (See  Vol.  I,  p.  25S,  and  the  last  number,  p.  47.) 

Orape  Eyes  or  Cuttings  for  general  success  should  be  put  in  this 
month. 

Peach  trees.  Where  there  are  several  pots  of  peach  trees  in  col- 
lections of  fruits,  as  there  always  should,  they  should  be  put  into  the 
green-house  this  month  to  forward  them. 

G^rapevmej  in  pots  should  be  placed  in  the  green-house  to  forward 
them,  if  desired.  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  41.) 

Grape  vines,  in  the  open  air  where  not  pruned  in  the  fall,  should  be  the 
latter  part  of  the  month. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  if 
the  weather  is  mild.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  999  and  page  60  of  the  present 
number.) 

Gooseberry  and^  Currant  bushes  should  be  pruned  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Scions  for  grading,  should  be  cut  the  present  month. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias,  still  require  much  water,  as  they  will  begin  to  make  their 
spring 'growth  this  month.  Inarching  should  be  performed,  if  it  is 
wished  to  increase  any  variety. 

Geraniums  will  now  be  adavancing  their  flower  buds.  Give  them  a 
situation  where  they  will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  the  air  that  is  ad- 
mitted. 

Calceolarias  will  again  require  repotting.  Seeds  should  also  be  sown 
at  this  time. 

Schizanthuses  will  again  require  new  potting.  Be  careful  in  giving 
water. 

Auricula  and  Polyanthus  seed  should  be  sown,  if  neglected  last 
month. 

Hydrangeas  may  be  propagated  this  mouth.  Select  last  year's  wood, 
which  has  bold  and  prominent  buds,  and  the  plants  will  bloon^  freely 
the  coming  summer.     Plant  only  one  cutting  in  a  pot. 

Hyacinth  and  Tulip  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  if  mild. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  this  month,  where  not  done  in  tfie  fall. 
Those  beds  that  were  planted  in  the  fall,  should  be  uncovered  the  latter 
part  of  the  month. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  this  month. 

Dahlias  should  be  propagated  this  month,  if  a  quantity  are  wanted  to 
decorate  the  garden. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  need  bat  refer  oor  readers  to  Articles  II,  III,  and  IV,  to  shoir  the 
ilue  of  the  present  namber.  Mr.  Yose's  remarks  most  be  highly  appreci- 
ed  bj  every  horticulturist.  Art.  I,  a  continuation  from  our  first  Volume, 
\  the  forciii^  of  the  encumber,  will  we  hope,  give  some  further  information 
I  its  caltiwtion,  and  render  it  less  difficult  than  many  suppose. 

I  Some  reviews  have  been  deferred,  as,  also,  considerable  Miscellaneous  in- 
oation. 

Received. — MamucripflComfmunieatioTU  from  E.  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder, 
eliia,  T.  S.  P.,  A.  J.  D.,  £.  B.  Kenrick,  A.  B.,  J.  W.  Russell. 

I  JBooJbs  and  Printed  Papers. — Genesee  Farmer,  Nos.  4, 5,  6  and  7,  J836. 
Uine  Farmer,  Nos.  58, 1,  %  3,  aod  4, 1836.  American  Farmer  and  Garden* 
k  Noe.  39,  40,  41, 42,  and  43, 1836.  Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  3, and  4, 1836. 
(he  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's  Manual,  No.  11,  for  February,  1836.  The 
oltivator.  No.  12  for  February,  1836.  The  Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  II, 
|ul.  IX,  1836.  A  Practicnl  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,  by  F.  G ) 
ooMtock,  Esq.  Indiana  Aurora,  Nos.  17,  18, 19,  and  i^O,  1836.  Farmer 
1  Mecbanic,  Cincinnati,  No.  4, 1836. 

I  Newipapers, — Mechanic  aud  Farmer,  Bangor ;  Boston  Traveller. 

[Jirtieles. — Seeds  of  the  Osage  Orange  (Maclilra  aurantlaca)  from  T.  S. 
ants,  Esq.,  Beavcrdam,  Virginia. 

J  CO"  Editors  of  those  papers  with  whom  we  exchange  will  confer  a 
Ivor,  which  will  be  gratefully  reciprocated,  by  publishing  part  of  the 
HrertiaexDent,  or  otherwise  noticing  the  commencement  of  Vol.  II. 

I  Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
Lpers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  partioular  and  direct  to  the 
liiaaicAK  Gardener's  Magazine — there  being  two  papers  published  in 
loston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardener's  Magazine;  and 
Lveral  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 


THE 

AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

^as  commenced  on  January  1st,  1835,  and  is  continued  monthly,  at  $S 
er  annum. 

No.  XV   is  published  this  day,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores  of 

Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.,  Russell,  Odiome  &  Metcatf,  James  Munroe, 

X  Co.,*E.  R.  Breeders,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 

,io.  79  8c  81,  Comhill,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnam,  Salem.  H.  Mann,  Ded- 

"^ham.    J.  F.  Thayer,  Wobum.    Cbas.   Whipple,  Newbury  port.    J.  F. 

Shores  Portsmouth,  and  George  Ti]den,Keene,  N.  H.  Colman  &Cbiss- 

holm  Portland.     Duren  &  Thatcher,  Bangor.    C.  Shepard,  Providence. 

Clarendon  Harris,  Worcester.     S.  O.  Dunbar,  Taunton.     S.  H.  Jenks, 

Nantucket.     A«  J.  Beckwith,  and  Office  of  the  Silk  Culturist,  Hartford. 

G.  C.  Thorbum,  Israel  Post,  New  York.    D.  &  C.  Landreth,  J.  Buist, 

■nd  (3.  P.  Fessenden,  Philadelphia.    Pishey  Thompson,  Washington.    S. 

C.  Parkburst,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    At  the  seedstore  of  William  Thorbum, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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No.  XV,  Vol.  II,  this  day  publishbd. 
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THE  AMERICAN   GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  has  now  been 

established  above  a  year,  and  its  success  has  fully  realized  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  conductors  and  friends.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  them,  ta 
know  that  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  spreading  a  greater  taste  for 
the  pursuits  of  Horticulture  and  Floriculture,  and  awakening  a  ereater  at- 
tention to  their  importance  and  utility.  In  one  point  of  view  it  has 
been  particularly  useful ;  it  has  called  out  communications  from  various 
amateur  and  practical  gardeners,  containing  valuable  information, 
which  would  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  established,  long  remained 
unknown. 

No;  XV  is  this  day  published.  The  number  of  subscribers  is 
sufficiently  large  to  insure  it  a  permanent  standing ;  but  in  proport** 
tion  as  they  increase,  efforts  will  be  made  to  enhance  the  value  of '#Mi'* 
Magazine,  by  procuring  the  most  scientific  and  practical  contributors— rby 
increasing  the  number  of  engravings— and  by  improving  the  appearance 
and  typographical  execution  of  the  work  ;  thus,  with  other  additional 
expenditures,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  periodic 
cats  on  the  subject  of  Horticulture.  To  perfect  our  intentions, we  have 
endeavored  to  secure  more  aid,  and  have  already  received  such  aasurance 
from  many  eminent  individuals,that  the  present  volume  may  be  considered 
as  having  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  our  friends. 
Shall  we  be  thought  presumptuous,  if  we  follow  the  example  set  by  a  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  American  journals,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  readers  f — namely,  to  recommend  to  every  stib- 
scriber,  to  procure  an  additional  one.  This  number  will  enable  us  to  do 
justice  to  a  work  which  we  have  hud  the  pleasure  to  establish,  and  which 
It  will  be  our  greatest  pride  long  to  sustain. 

The  conductors  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  the  following  gentlemen 
as  contributors: — Elijah  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder  and  S.  Downer,  Dorches- 
ter; Wm.  Kenrick  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Newton;  Professor  John  Lewis 
Russell,  Salem^  S.  A.  Shurtleffand  B.  V.  French,  Boston;  S.  Walker, 
Roxbury;  R.  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  A.J.  Downing,  Botanic  garden 
and  nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  R.  Manning,  B.  Hale  Ives,  E.  Putnam, 
and  C.  Lawrence,  Salem;  Grant  Thorburn,  Hallet's  Cove,  L.  I.:  E.  M. 
Richards,  Dedham;  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mount  Auburn, 
Cambridge  :  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Georgia;  D.  Haggerston,  gardener 
to  J.  P.  Cusning,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertowh  ;  Ed.  Sayers,  New 
York;  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Linneean  Botanic  garden  and  nurseries,  Flushing, 
L.  I.;  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown;  R.  Buist,  florist  and  nurseryman, 
Philadelphia;  Robert  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Hon.Theodore  Lyraan,  Jr. 
Waltham ;  T,  H.  Pleasants,  jBeaverdam,  Virginia;  Peter  McKenzie, 
gardener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  Lemon  Hill,  Philadelphia;  M.  Floy,  Jr., 
nurseryman.  New  York;  S.  Sweetser,  S.  Pond  and  William  Leath^, 
Oambridgeport;  and  many  other  amateur  and  practical  gardeners. 
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ADVERTISING   SHEET 

OP  TRS 

AMERICAN 
GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Ths  Amxbicait  Gaboxkxb's  Magazink,  circulatiDg  as  it  does  throvgb- 
ont  die  United  States,  among  a  great  portion  of  the  scientific,  piactical  and  amateur 
ptdmaa,  ofhn  a  Talnable  medinm  to  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  for 
tdfo^hbg  their  yarious  productions.  To  BookseUers,  who  have  works  on  Bot- 
SDj,  Gaidening,  Agricoknre,  and  others  connected  with  Domeslio  and  Ruial 
SooBomy  ftr  sale,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  advertising. 

AdwiiBeiiieBlB  inserted  on  the  foflowiag  tenns : 

Six  Imes  and  under,- (1  00 

One  third  of  a  page, 2  00 

Half  a  page,  8  00 

A  page, 6  00 

ABidfCrtisenMntsmnstbesenttothepublislieiB  {poti  paid)  on  or  before  th^ 
fifteesdi  of  the  month. 

HORTICULTURAL  SEED  WAREHOUSE. 


NEW  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

HoviT  &  Co.  (Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill)  have  just  received  their  ffeneral 
fMortment  of  fresh  Seeds,  of  every  description,  of  the  ^owth  of  1835. 
Ctfalogues  of  the  same  may  be  had,  on  application,  gratis, 

Boies  of  Seeds  put  up  for  rekal  deakn,  in  any  quantity,  to  whom  wiU 
be  made  a  liberal  discount 

Hovey  and  Cob  are  agents  for  the  "^  Silk  Culttuist,"  published  at  Hart- 
M,  and  receive  subscriptions  at  their  seedstore.    50  cents  a  year. 

Cobb's  Manual,  on  the  Growth  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  and  Manu* 
ftctixre  of  Silk.    2d  edition.    50  centa 

100  pounds  of  White  Mulberry  Seed,  of  the  growth  of  1835 ;  also 
100,000  White  Mulberet  Trees,  three  years  old. 

Just  published,  Chaptal's  Aqeicultural  Chemistry,  1  voL  12mo. 
Price  tl  25. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  every  description,  including  an  exten- 
fflve  assortment  of  the  newest  and  finest  varieties. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Books,  connected  with  gardening,  botany, 
&C.,  viz^  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus,  Sweet's  Hot.nouse  and  Green- 
iKMise  Manual,  Rennie's  Alphabets  of  Gardening,  Botany,  Insects,  Chem- 
iafrjr,  &C.;  Doyle's  Flower  Garden,  McNab  on  Heaths,  Hortus  Wobum- 
emis,  Harrison  on  Fruit  Trees,  Complete  Farmer,  New  American  Gar- 
<leDer,  American  Orchardist,  Gardener's  Assistant,  Florist's  Guide,  &c. 

Subscriptions  received  for  the  Cultivator,  published  at  Albany,  and 
conducted  by  Judge  Buel,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the  New  Yoiic 
State  Agricultural  Society.    Price  50  cents,  in  monthly  quarto  numbers. 
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NURSERY  OF  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

At  JS/muaUvm  HSl,  vn  JS/kpUm^  Matt. 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  ;  Chinese  Miilbbr- 
RUES,  or  MoRus  MuLTicAULift,  for  Silk  ;  50  cents  per  single  plant,  $4  50 
per  dozen,  |25  to  (30  per  hundred,  or  bj  the  thousaBd  at  redaced  priees. 
Also  Common  White  Mulberries. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses  ;  1000  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful 
1000  varieties  ornamental  herbaceous  plants,  including  splendid  Pceonies 
and  Double  IMilias. 

Address  to  WUUam  Kemidtj  Mtrfon,  near  Boston.  Trees  peeked  ilir 
distant  places  in  the  first  style.  Traneportalfon  to  the  eitj  ifitlioiiKiiarge. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

All  orders  left  with  Messrs.  Hovst  St^  Co,  who  are  •fenis,  at  tfaur 
HnHeuUtrnd  Seed  Stmt,  Nos.  79  and  81  OMniiullt  Bomxm^  w2l  neet  with 
prompt  attention. 

Jhig.  17,  1835. 

FRUIT^AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c. 

FOR  SALE,  at  the  Nursery  of  JOHN  A.  KENRICK,  in  Newton,  ^e 
miles  from  Boston,  a  laree  and  extensive  variety  of  choice  Fruit  Tiees, 
Ornamental  Trees  and'Shrube,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  pew 
foreign  and  native  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Grapes,  &.C.  In  the  selection  of  fruits,  no  labor  or  expense  has 
been  spared  to  procure  from  the  best  sources,  those  which  have  been 
proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  utmost  accuracy  will 
be  observed,  and  purchasers  may  depend  on  receiving  trees  true  to  the 
kinds  they  order. 

Also,  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  fiowering  plants, 
pGBonies,  Double  Dahlias,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  hardy  ana  Chinefle 
Roses,  selected  with  great  care,  both  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  their 
fiowers,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  colors. 

Also  the  MoRUS  Multicaulis,  or  true  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  hun- 
dred or  thousand,  at  a  liberal  discount  White  Italian  do.,  and  other 
varieties,  making  a  complete  assortment  for  stocking  a  Mulberry  Plantar 
tion. 

All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  will  be  packed  to  go  safely  by 
land  6r  water,  and  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 

Address  John  A.  Ksitrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Or  all  orders  will  meet 
with  the  same  attention,  if  forwarded  to,  or  left  with  Hovet  &  Co^  at 
their  Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  who  are  agents. 
Catalogues  sent,  sratis,  to  all  applicants. 

^^in)ember  1,  1^ 

GARDENING. 

WHUAM  SHERIDAN  respectfiilly  informs  the  public  that  he  wiD 
devote  his  time,  the  coming  season,  to  the  laying  out  of  Gardens,  pniwng 

g*ape  vines,  and  any  other  work  in  his  profession.    Gratefiil  for  pa^ 
vers,  by  his  assiduous  attention  to  all  work  with  which  he  may  be  en- 
trusted, he  hopes  to  continue  to  merit  the  patronage  of  the  P"*^^*^   ,\Jf 
ders  hjft  with  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  at  their  Seed  Warehouse,  79  and  w 
ComhiD,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
^uoxh  1,  1836b 
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WORKS 

ON 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  BOTANY,  &c. 

POR  9ALK  BT 

IS(S)TIB7  (Si  (9(S)o 


1 

THE  CmSBN-HOUSE  COMPANION,  comprising  a  general  courae 
of  Qreen-house  and  Conservatoiy  Pmctice  throughout  the  year,  including 
•D  the  Plants  in  Green-house  Cultivation,  with  the  Treatment  of  Flowers 
inHooniB.    Tliird Engliah edition.    Price,  $4  50. 

DL 
HOICTUS  WOBURNENSK;  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  comprising  the 
generic  and  specific  Character  and  Color  of  the  Flower,  native  Country, 
Year  of  Introduction,  Soil,  and  Mode  of  Propagation,  of  upwards  of  sut 
diousand  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  and  Shruhs,  lx)th  exotic  and 
in^ginous ;  to  which  is  addded,  Designs  for  erecting  Hot-houses,  Green- 
house^ Pits,  &c.,  and  heating  by  hot  Water.  By  James  Forbes,  C.  M; 
H.  SL,  &c^  CSardener  to  Wobum  Abbey.    1  voL,  medium  8vo.    Price  $7* 

**Wa  wouM  only  reunrk,  tbftt  the  mode  of  faeatiof  bv  hot  water,  in  om  at  Wobum,  ii  more 
ntBaniU  thss  wv  ev«r  mw  H  at  tof  otber  cardett.**— Hort.  B«f .,  Marefa,  1834. 

in. 

AN  ENCVCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING;  comprismg  the  Theory 
md  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  Liandscape 
Gardening,  &c  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  G.  H.  and  Z.  S.  New  edition, 
in  1  voL  ^o.  (or  20  parts,  price  28,  6d,  each),  containing  between  1200 
md  1300  pages  of  letterpress,  with  nearly  1000  engravings  on  wood. 
Price  |14  5Q»  vellum  back. 

IV. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER'S  LIBRARY ;  eontaining  the  following 
Tolumes: 

1.  Thb  Nbw  American  GAEBENZit;  containing  practical  DirectioDS  on 
the  Culture  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  including  Landscape  and  Oma- 
mental  Gardening,  Graperies,  Silk,  Strawberries,  &c.  By  T.  G.  Fessen- 
nil.    Tenth  edition,  1  vol,  12  mo.    Price,  $1. 

2l  New  American  Orchardist  ;  or  an  account  of  the  most  valuable 
Tuieties  of  fiiiit  of  all  chmates,  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  with  their  history,  modes  of  culture,  management,  uses,  &C.,  and 
tbe  culture  of  Silk.  With  an  Appendix  on  A^getables,  Ornamental 
TVees,  Shrubs  and  Flowers.  By  W.  Kenrick.  Second  edition.  1  voL, 
Idbio.    Price  $1. 

3.  The  Complete  Farmer,  and  Rural  Economist ;  containing  a  compen* 
dioos  epitome  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy.    By  T.  G.  Fssssnoen.  Second  edition.  1  voL  12ma  I^ce  $1^ 

V. 
THE  YOUNG  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT;  containing  a  Catalogue 
of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  practical  Directions  under  each  h^id, 
fiv  the  Cultivation  of  Culinary  Vegetables  and  Flowers.    By  T.  Brums* 
■AN.    Fifth  edition.    1  voL,  12mo.  .  Price  75  cents. 

VL 
CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE.    By  John  Anthont 
Chaftai.,  Count  of  Chanteloup,  Peer  of  France,  &c.    First  American 
edition,  translated  fix>m  the  3d  French  edition.  1  voL,  12ma  Price,  $1  25ii 
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The  proprietors  are  happy  to  announce  to  their  patrons,  and  the  public 
at  large,  that,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  supply  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen- 
tal TREES,  SHRUBS  and  PLANTS,  they  will  have  for  sale,  when  the 
spring  opens, 


5000  Pear  Trees, 
9000  Plum  Trees, 
1000  Cherry  Trees, 
300  Apricot  Trees, 
aOO  Black     European 
Trees, 


Mulberry 


100  Double  white  flowering  Ehw- 
thorn, 

100  New  Scarlet  Hawthorn, 
1000  Gooseberries,  selected  sorts, 
1000  Filberts,  [houses, 

300  Assorted  Grapes,  for  Grape- 


Toffether  with  yellow  and  scarlet  flowering  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain 
Ash,  Salisburia  adiantiiblia,  new  Roses,  Dahlias  and  Green-house 
Plants.  The  whole  have  been  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  principaL 
ly  in  the  London  Nurseries,  packed  under  his  direction,  and  were  wip- 
ped  the  10th  February.  From  the  experience  of  several  years,  we  pre- 
sume they  will  reach  us  in  good  condition.  The  Pears  embrace  all  the 
new  Flemish  and  French  varieties,  several  of  which  were  in  eating  when 
the  selections  were  made  early  in  January.  The  other  Fruits  are  also 
selected  with  reference  to  their  good  quality.  Their  assortment  of  Dah- 
lias will  now  comprise  five  to  six  hundred  varieties,  embracing  the  ftiest 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  America.  The  Gooseberries  have  been  selected 
flrom  the  finest  collections  in  England  and  Scotland.  There  will  be  no 
advance  in  ordinary  prices. 
Orders,  post  paid,  with  responsible  references,  will  be  proniptly 
tended  to ;  or,  if  lefl  with  Hovey  &  Co.,  who  are  agents,  they  will  re- 


attended 

ceive  the  same  attention. 
March  1,  18aa 


BUEL  &  WILSON. 


PLUM  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  &c- 

FOR  SALE,  by  S.  Pond,  Cambridgeport,  the  following  kinds  of  Trees, 
vines,  &c. : 

300  Plum  Trees,  of  good  size  and  growth, 
50  Quince  Trees, 

500  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  of  extra  size, 
500  Catawba  do.  da  of  large  size, 
200  Pond's  Seedling.] 

Also,  a  number  of  the  Bland  and  Perry  Grape  Vines. 

Scotch  Gooseberries,  of  various  sorts,  including  those  most  esteem- 
ed.   Red  and  White  Currant  Bushes. 

Strawberries,  of  several  kinds;  10,000  plants,  two  years  old,  of  the 
Giant  Asparagus.    Wilmot's  early  Rhubarb,  lately  introduced. 

Likewise,  a  good  assortment  of  fine  Roses,  of  various  colors. 

Plants  will  be  carefully  packed,  to  go  any  distance.  Address  &  Pond, 
Cambrtdgqxirtj  or  orders  left  with  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  at  their  Seed 
Warehouse,  Cornhill,  Boston,  will  meet  ^ith  immediate  attention. 

•Vd,  1896. 
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SELECT   CATALOGUE 

or 

NEW  AND  SUPERB  SPOTTED,  SHADED,  STRIPED  AND  SELF- 
COLORED 

DAHLIAS, 

GROWN    AND    FOR    SALE    BT 

1836. 


%*  Pltmtt  qffht  new  and  choict  kindt  to  be  ready  for  delivery  in  April  and 

May, 
Catalooxtxb  groHe  on  applicatioit,  poeipaid. 

HoTXT  &  Co.  iMpectfuHy  iDvite  the  attention  of  their  friends,  and  the  pab- 
fie  generatty,  to  the  following  Catalogne  of  Supkrb  Nxw  Dot7bi.k  Dahi.iab 
for  18S6.  It  indndes  nearly  all  the  fine  kinda  exhibited,  last  aeeaon,  at  Uie 
Maanekiuetts,  New  York  and  Penoa^lvania  Horticaltoral  Societiea'  grand 
Dahba  Shows.  Many  of  them  also  gamed  the  highest  prizes  at  the  various 
Floiicaltnfal  displays  in  Endand  last  year.  They  can  confidendy  recommend 
them  for  thdr  variety  of  cou>r  and  excellent  form.  All  orden  wnh  which  they 
may  be  entnisted,lvnU  meet  with  hnmediate  attention,  and  be  correcdy  and 
pnwipdy  execnted. 

H«l|ht  in  feet.    Priee. 
Agrqmnea,  French  white,  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,    ...        8  75 

^a  nmbriata,  fringed  while, 5  76 

—   pvporeata,  while,  shaded  and  margined  with  lilac,  4        1  00 

Albkm  (Wells's),  white,  tinted  with  rosy  lilac,  .    4        1  00 

Afida  (Richardson's),  white,  with  pink  edge,  beantifal,  4  75 

Alice  Grey,  bri^  ydlow  and  pale  snlphnr,  .4        1  00 

Amandn,  rosy  fahic,  4  75 

Andromeda,  white,  mottled  with  crimson,         ....     8  75 

Aognsla  (I>onglBs's),  pnrple  and  crimson  shaded,  ...        4  50 

Annntia  speciosissima,  large  orange 5        1  00 

Beanty  of  Salem,  wh^,  tinted  and  maigbed  with  rosy  pink,  4        1  00 

Beaoty  of  Sheffield,  while,  with  rosy  porplemargm,  .  .8        100 

Bel]adonna,wfaite  and  purple  crimson,  ....        4  75 

BeUoma,  crimson, 4  50 

Casona,  scariet,  fine  form  and  profnse  flowerer,     ...        5  75 

Cockade  Yellow  (Brewers'),  pale  yellow,  compact  flower,  .    4  50 

OHnmander-in-Chief  (Levick's),  crimson,  vrith  black  stripes,  6  50 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  scarlet,  fine  form,  ....    7  75 

(Tritenon  (Douglas's),  pore  white,  tinged  with  U^  purple,  excellent,  6        2  00 

^         ■",  fine  ruby, 5  50 

minor,  fine  scarlet  (dwarf ), 8        1  00 

a,  chocolate  crimson,  2  50 

Desdemona  (Brown's),  pore  while,  edged  with  rosy  pink,  .5        1  00 

Duke  of  Devondiire,  faoge  white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  4  75 

Duchess  of  Braganza  (Young's) ,  white  and  lilac,  margmed  with  red,  4        1  00 
DwaifScariet(Roke's),  dark  crimson,  ....        8        1  00 

Emperor  of  the  YeDowv,  fine  gold  yellow,  excellent  shape,  .4        1  00 

—      ofthe  Yellows  (SuUy's),  yellow 4        1,00 

Enchantress  (Priestley's),  cream  and  lilac,  beautifully  tipped  with 

cherry  color, 4        1  00 
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Erecta,  Mack  and  crimiaiigtripw, 4 

Fair  Devonian,  lilac, 4 

Fnlnda  Pofecta,  rich  dark  Bcarlet,  6 

Gkiba,  daik  erimaon,               S 

Goldfinch  (Well's),  yellow  and  ciinwMi,       ....  4 

Hanoverian  Stripe,  ain^e  flo¥rer,  white  and  pvple  atriped*         .  4 

Helen  (Dancer's),  lilac,               4 

•Incomparable  (Levick'a),  velvet  crimson,  sometfmes  tipped  with 

white, »  4 

Imperial,  crimson  porple, 4 

Janne  Inaunnoantable,  pale  yellow,      •        •      « .  9 

Jolia  (Wells's),  purple  and  white,  beavtifiiUy  striped,                 .  4 

King  of  the  Whites,  fine  white, 8 

—  of  the  Yellows,  yellow 6 

—  of  the  Yellows  (Dnnlap's), 6 

—  of  the  Yellows  (ff  yslop's) ,  pale  yellow,  fine  form,  free  flowerer,  6 
L*Inapproachable,  clear  carmine  cupped  petals,  excellent  form,  6 
Lady  ureoville,  fine  rose S 

—  Granville,  pale  lilac,  fine  form, 4 

—  Grey,  white  and  rosy  lilac, 4 

—  Sefton,  French  white  and  lilac* 4 

—  Boyle  (Young^s),  cream  white  and  Clac^        ...  4 

Lasting  Rose,  rose, 5 

Laura,  white,  margined  with  lilac 8 

Leonatas,  scarlet  and  yellow,  good  form, 5 

(lOrd  Derby,  fine  dark  maroon, 5 

—  Chichester  (Young's),  striped,  dark  purple  and  lilac,  .        .  5 

—  John  Russell,  fine  scarlet, .5 

—  Liverpool,  rich  dark  crimson  purple,          ...         .5 
— ^  Sidney,  fine  dark 5 

Loveley's  Eari  Grey,  larce  orange  scadet,  ...        .5 

Lntea  alba,  white,aiid  pde  yello'w,  beautifnl  shape» 

Hagnet,  rosy  purple, 

Marehioneas  of  Lothian,  crimson, 

Miss  Ramsden,  fine  large  ieae»  eiceHant,  •        •        • 

Mrs.  Ladbroke,  shaded  lilac 

N^gro  Boy,  fine  dark,  large  flower, 

Nerva,  Mottled  lilac, 

Neptune,  fine  lilac,  .      ' 

Ophelia  (Brown's),  delicate  white,  tbted  with  pale  poipla,     . 
Pirta  formosissinu,  scarlet  and  oraatfe,  striped,  .... 
Paragon  of  Perfection  (Brewer'a),  cUrrk  marooiii    « 

Polyphemes  (Wells's),  fine  crimson, 

Portia  (Wells's),  white,  with  deep  lilac  marghia     . 

Prince  Geoige  (Marshall's),  orange  acarlet,  Ingei 

Queen  Beas,  glittering  acarlet,       ...... 

CUeen  of  the  Whites  (Dennia'a) ,  fine  white,  five  flowefer, 

—  Sheba,  white  and  pink  edged 

•—    oftheBelgiaua,  white  and  piupleafwls^ 

of  the  yellows,  brkht  yellow,  sometimes  excellent, 

white  and  deep  lilac  mottled, 

i  Alba,  rose  and  white, 

—  —  (new),  rose  and  wfaSto,  very  fine»  .... 
ftose  d'Anour  (Brewer's),  deep  rosy,  centre  petals  t^ped  with 

white,  exceUent, 

Robicunda  formosa,  fine  red, 

RosQoe  (Dnnl^'s),  fine  acailet»  ah^»e  of  Coonteaaof  Liverpopl, 
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•  TImsb  pUntt  are  niied  fron  a  root  whieh  produced  efonnt  flowon ,  tine  to  the  ebanctor 
ofCli»root,lMtMaMo. 
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BtaghU  Priea. 

8ctilet]VrfiMlioii(C9uiB*g),iMnttiet,          .        .        .        «    4  60 

Sir  Robot  Peel,  fine  bvff,    .                 6  1  00 

Or  Wahor  Soott,  scariet, 6  76 

8prii^;fifl]dRhral(Inwoed'»),finenib7,€ispedpe^    .        .        6  76 

Striped  Rose  and  CriiMM<0orMll*s),  fine  form,        ...    4  60 

Star  of  Brunswick,  rosy  crinuon, 6  60 

Snlpharea  flODcelsa,  Bolphtir  yellow, 6  76 

—  perfeeta,  snlphinr  yellow, 6  76 

Superb,  (Wiknot's),  fine  puple,  exceOent^                               .4  1  00 

IVansoendantypnrewbite, 5  60 

▼Mige  Maid,  white,  beantiftiflT  edged  with  pink,                        .  '  4  78 

Wnudl's  Aurora,  orange  seanet,                                                   4  78 

—  Chancellor,  scarlet,  profuse  flowerer,          ...    6  78 
^      £wsbaiar,lniff,8iBdedwitblike»                                 4  100 

—  Granta,  fine  dark  claret,  cupped  petals,                       .4  1  00 

—  Grand  Duke  ofTnseany,  fine  black,                       .    '    4  1  00 

—  Jason,  fine  gold  yellow, 8  76 

'    --       Floin» 4  76 

—  King  of  Dahlias,  white,  beantifally  and  very  distmctly 

edged  with  rose  pmk, 4  S  00 

—  Othe£,  saperfo  daik  pore,  extra  fine,                          .4  1  00 

—  Pfayllii,  tvij  lilac,  ca|^Md  petals,           ...        6  78 

—  Frarro,  fine  plum  color,  cup  petals,  ....    6  78 

—  PrineeofOfeuige,  fine  orange*        ....        4  76 

—  Perfectkm,  ro^  crimson,  cam»ed  petals,                     .6  76 

—  Qneenof  the  Dahlias,  white, broadly  maigmed  with  rosy 

punle,  fine  shape, 4  1  00 

•—       RiBtng  Sm,  glittering  scariet, 4  78 

-^       Remns,  fight  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  excellent,          4  1  00 

—  Salamander,  lam  scarlet, 6  .     76 

~       Dacbess  of  Bedford,  bright  scarlet,         ...        4  76 

William  and  Adelaide  (new),  crimson,  with  black  stripes,  .        .4  1  00 

Waller  Boyd,  ^ud  dark  crnason, 4  76 

About  thirty  New  and  Sufeiib  kinds  will  be  ready  for  sale  from 
the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  June.  A  Catalogue  of  the  same  will  be  pub* 
lisbed  before  that  time. 

HoTZT  8&  Co  bcve  upwards  of  a  bundred  kinds  not  here  enumer- 
ated, but  wbich  are  very  beautiful,  which  they  offer  for  sale  from  $3 
to  $3  per  dozen.  The  following  are  some  of  the  kinds  included : — 
Young's  PbylU^  Bagshot  Rose,  Rainbow,  Radiata,  Pulla,  Taunton 
Rose,  Rose  Constantia,  Transcendant,  Mountain  of  Snow,  Triumph 
Royal,  Linnes  Stripe,  Shaded  Liiac,  Barratt's  Susannah,  Coccmea 
G^iecioeissima,  Beauty  of  Hertford,  Royal  Lilac,  &c  &c 

Plants  packed  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  be  transported  to  any 
part  of  the  country. 

Bouous  Roots,  of  all  descriptions ; — Gladiolus  natalensis,  Tigri- 
dia  pavonia  and  eonchiflora,  Amaryllis  formosissima,  Superb  double 
Italnn  Tuberoses,  &c 

t^A  fibenl  discdont  made  to  the  trade. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SEED  WAREHOUSE. 


A'of.  79  and  81  CornhilL^o$tonf 

Respectflilly  inform  their  fiiends  and  the  public,  that  they  faaye  for  sale 
^e  most  extensive  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  of  the  ^wtfa  of  1835^ 
of  all  descriptions  to  be  found  in  New  England.  Particular  care  has 
been  taken  m  the  selection  of  the  various  articles,  and  they  can  confi- 
dently  recommend  them  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Some  of  the  varieties  more  immediately  in  demand  are  here  enumer- 
ated: 


BarliMt  Dwarf  Fm« 
True  Early  FraaM  do. 
Dwarf  Bloa  Imnrial  do. 
Dwarf  Ifarrowhi  do. 
Eariv  Blaekaya  Beaas 
Hortiouliaral  Pole 
Bed  Craaberry  do. 
WindMir  do. 
■ally  Gape  BroooU 
Larie  Puiple  Oape  do. 
Early  Gaallflo%rer 
Late  Canliflower 
Early  York  Cabbiga 
Fine  Batteraea  do. 
Early  Emperor  da 
CboQzde  Milan 
Bnunk  Bpronta 


Royal  Gape  Lettoee 
Early  Curled  Sileeia  da 
Tenniabali  da 
Long  Orange  Carrot 
New  Long  Bindley  lloe  da 
Fine  AltiiD^iani  do. 
Salufy,  Booraonera,  and 
Extra  curled  FiaraWy 
Dwarf  or  Freneb  do. 
Short-top  Radlab 
Early  Balmon  da 
Pine  Scarlet  do. 
New  Early  Frame  da 
True  Dutch  Parmip 
Fine  Blood.red  Beet 
Turnip-rooted  do. 
SUver  or  Sea-kail 


Onion,  White  Bpaniak 

—  Silver-akin 

—  Blood-red 
Oalary,  White  Solid 

—  RedBolid 

—  Bailey'k  new  gigantle  fad 

—  da  do.  da  wUto 
Long  ridge  Caeamber,naw  h,  fiaa 
Early  fVame  da 
True  Bouthgate  do. 
Green  Turkey  do. 


Spinaeh, 
TomaU 


Egg  Plant 

Turnip,  Early  Doteh 

—  Yellow  Btooe 

—  ICalteee 


Also  every  article  connected  with  the  Kikhtn  Garden,  of  the  best  qual- 
ity.    Hebs  and  Msoicinai.  SEEDS. 

HovET  &  Co.  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  collection  of  Flowek 
Seeds,  in  addition  to  [the  old  varieties,  contain  all  those  new  and  rare 
worthy  of  cultivation,  which  have  been  introduced.  They  are  in  corre- 
spondence  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Seedsmen,  Florists  and 
Nurseiymen  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Paris,  and  they  flatter  themselves 
that  they  enjoy  such  facilities  as  will  enable  them  to  procure  every  thing 
new  and  beautifhL  They  have  just  received,  via.  New  York,  their 
spring  assortment  for  1896. 

H.  &  Co.  take  this  oppoitunity  to  state,  that  they  have  had  great  suc- 
cess'in  raising  several  new  varieties  of  Double  German  Asters.  They 
would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  their  fnends  and  the  public  to 
their  unrivalled  collection,  which  contains  twelve  distinct  varietiea. 

Bulbous  Roots  of  all  descriptions ;  Amiuyllis  fbrmosissima  (Jacobean 
Lily),  Tiffridia  Pavonia,  and  T.  conchiflora  (Tiger  flower),  Tuberose,  Gla- 
diolus,  Natalensis,  &c. 

Grape  Viites,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Roses,  green- 
house and  hardy  herbaceous  Plants  of  all  descriptions. 

Agricultural  Seeds  of  every  kind,  including  all  the  kinds  of  Grass 
Seeds, — ^Lucerne,  l¥hite  Dutch  Clover,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Altringham 
Carrot,  Dale's  New  hybrid  Turnip,  &c  &c. 

(T^  They  are  agents  for  the  long  established  and  celebrated  Nurseiy 
of  John  Kenrick,  Newton;  and  any  orders  addressed  to  them  will  be 
promptiy  executed. 

dff*  Orders  fi-om  the  country  will  receive  immediate  attention,  and 
seeds  or  plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported  any  dis- 
tance. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Abt,  1.  On  the  Construction  of  Brick  Pits  for  early  Forcing; 
to  which  is  added  the  Cultivation  and  Forcing  of  the  Cucum- 
ber ;  taken  from  Horticultural  Memoranda,  and  exhibiting  the 
State  of  their  Progress  from  January  until  September,  By 
the  Conductors. 

{Continued from pag€  81*) 
JOURNAL. 

April  2d,  1882. — The  weather  to^ay  very  fine  and  mUd ;  the 
meicury  indicating  54®  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  plants  al«  now 
glowing  vigorously,  and  show  lai^e  numbers  of  flowers. 

At  the  close  of  this  article,  in  our  lastj  we  alluded  to  a  practice 
general  among  gardeners,  commonly  termed  "  setting  the  fruit ;" 
but  what  is  perhaps  more  proper,  or,  at  least,  better  understood,  by 
this,  is  the  impregnation  of  the  *  pistillate  flowers,  or  those  with 
embfyo  firuit,  with  the  staminate  flowers,  or  those  erroneously 
called  false  blossoms.  Formerly  it  was  a  practice  with  many  per- 
sons, to  pull  off  or  destroy  all  the  false  blossoms,  fix)m  the  suppp- 
ation  that  they  injured  the  plants,  by  exhausting  their  strength. 
This,  however,  is  a  bad  practice ;  and  if  pursued  in  early  forcing, 
the  cultivator  would  be  deprived  of  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
such  as  was  produced,  would  be  of  inferior  appearance.  Some- 
times a  large  quantity  of  staminate  blossoms  will  appear,  and  no 
pistillate  ones ;  when  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be  partly  rubbed 
off,  as  they  axe  then  of  no  use,  and  rather  tend  to  keep  the  plants 
fiom  pushing  out  fruitiiil  runners.  Cobbett  states,  in  his  Gardener, 
that  the  ferdlizbg  of  the  pistillate  blossoms  is  entirely  useless,  and 
only  pursued  firom  its  being  an  old  practice  among  English  gar- 
deners. We  were  inclined  to  this  opinion,  until  we  had  tried  the 
experiment  to  our  satisfaction  ;  but  we  are  now  well  assured  that, 
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if  the  blossoms  are  not  impregnated  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  very  little  fruit  will  be  obtained  from  the  vines.  In  the 
spring  of  1831,  we  had  three  hills  of  plants,  one  of  which  was  in 
a  much  more  forward  state  than  the  others;  the  plants  havmg 
been  obtained,  when  young,  from  a  friend  who  had  raised  them 
before  our  bed  was  put  into  operation.  They  grew  vigorously, 
and  came  into  flower  some  time  before  those  whic^  we  sowed  oun 
selves ;  the  blossoms  were  all  pistillate  ones,  each  showing  embryo 
fruit.  They  continued  to  appear  Ibr  above  a  fortnight,  without 
openmg  a  staminate  flower ;  not  one  of  the  fruit  swelled  oflT,  and 
we  gave  up  the  hope  of  seeing  any,  for  some  time,  when  it  occur- 
red to  us,  that  ii  we  could  procure  from  some  person,  who  had 
plants  in  flower,  a  few  blossoms  to  impregnate  them,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  of  their  growing ;  this  was  done,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the  fruit  had  sweUed  to  double  its  em- 
bryo size.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  staminate  blossoms  opened 
on  the  other  plants ;  but  still  the  fruit  would  not  swell,  unless  the 
blossoms  were  regularly  impregnated.  In  the  summer  time,  when 
they  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  there  is  no  need  of  the  operation ; 
as  bees  and  the  free  circulation  of  air  accomplish  the  object ;  but 
in  a  frame,  where  the  sashes  are  opened  only  a  few  inches,  during 
March  and  April,  or  earlier  in  the  season,  there  is  not  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  blossoms,  and  recourse  must 
be  had  to  other  means.  We  have  tried  the  experiment  two  or 
three  seasons  in  succession,  and  are  convinced  of  Uie  truth  of  these 
observations.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows : — ^When  the 
flowers  are  in  foil  bloom,  ^vv^hicb  is  generaUy  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,)  cut  oflf  one  ot  the  stanunate  ones,  and  cut  or  tear 
oflf  all  the  petals,  being  very  careful,  in  doing  this,  not  to  destroy 
the  farina ;  then,  holding  the  pistillate  blosscMnin  the  left  baud,  so 
as  not  to  mjure  die  young  fruit,  apply  the  staminate  one,  and  giv- 
mg  it  a  twirl  once  or  twice,  let  it  remain  in  the  flower;  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  as,  in  the  aftemooD, 
the  flowers  close  up,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  the  operation 
will  have  no  eflfect.  Such  flowers,  with  young  fruit,  as  look  weak 
and  puny,  should  be  cut  off,  and  not  be  suflered  to  grow ;  as  they 
take  away  the  strength  from  the  others.  Only  one  fruit  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  at  a  joint,  and  when  it  is  shaded  too  much  by  the 
leaves,  they  should  be  cut  away,  that  it  may  acquire  a  good  deep 
color ;  it  may  also  be  laid  upon  a  piece  of  slate  or  glass. 

During  this  month,  the  bed  should  be  uncovered  earlier  than 
the  last.  Begin  by  uncovering  it  at  8  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  and 
gradually  earlier,  so  that,  at  the  last  part  of  the  month,  the  covering 
may  be  taken  off  at  7  o'clock.  At  night,  it  should  be  covered  up 
at  6  o'clock,  and  gradually  later  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  it  may  be  done  at  7  o'clock.  On  no  account  omit  a  singU 
night,  as  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather,  (which  often  happens 
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m  April,)  would  greatly  bjure  tbe  future  health  of  the  plants. 
Temperature  of  the  bed,  65*»,  76^  72^ ;  of  the  sofl,  IS^ 

6th.  The  heat  of  the  bed  having  decreased,  fiom  the  last  three 
or  four  days  of  cooler  weather,  two  barrows  of  the  old  manure  were 
removed,  and  four  of  fresh  added.  The  whole  was  weU  forked  up, 
and  the  doors  closely  shut.  This  should  never  be  neglected ;  im- 
mediately after  the  maniure  is  thrown  in,  at  any  time,  they  should 
be  closed,  and  straw  or  haj^  placed  in  front  of  them  and  against 
the  crevices  all  round ;  this  shculd  be  kept  up,  as  before  mentioned, 
by  a  wide  board  or  plank.  When  the  straw  or  hay,  from  contin- 
ued wet,  becomes  rotten,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  lot. 
Some  of  the  blossoms  with  embryo  fruit,  which  had  been  fertilized, 
fiom  too  much  moisture  m  the  bed,  damped  off;  but  those  which 
have  been  since  attended  too,  now  swell  their  fruit  rapidly.  The 
plants  have  now  acquired  considerable  size,  and  extend  themselves 
very  fast :  all  the  joints  are  regularly  pegged  down  as  before  re- 
commended. Contbue  to  stop  the  runners  at  every  joint,  as  this 
will  cause  the  vines  to  throw  out  more  fruit,  and  acquire  greater 
vigor.    Temperature,  62*,  75«,  78** ;  of  the  soil,  78«». 

10th.  The  roots  of  the  plants  having  penetrated  through  the 
soil  in  the  hills,  a  sufficient  quantity  was  now  added  to  make  the 
whole  in  the  bed  level ;  fw  this  purpose,  it  should  be  composed  of 
loam,  old  decayed  manpre,  and  leaf  mould,  m  about  equal  cnianti- 
des.  Let  only  a  portion  of  it  be  put  in  at  a  time,  early  m  the 
afternoon,  if  the  weather  is  cool,  and  there  is  any  danger  of  chill- 
iag  the  temperature  of  the  bed;  but  in  mild  weather,  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  injury,  and  the  whole  may  be  put  m 
at  once ;  be  carefiil,  m  doing  this,  not  to  break  tbe  leaves  of  the 
[dants,  and  thus  cause  them  to  bleed.  They  will  now  require 
water  eveiy  day,  which  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays 
leave  the  sashes ;  it  should  be  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  bed,  and  be  given  over  the  plants  through  a  very  fine 
rose,  lighdy  sprinkling  the  \^ole  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  as 
to  raise  a  gentle  steam.  Air  should  be  admitted  in  greater  quanti- 
ty as  the  spring  advances,  and  during  warm  days,  the  sashes 
should  be  opened  at  the  front  as  well  as  the  back,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  draft  of  air  through  the  bed.  Numerous  blossoms  expand  every 
day,  and  due  attention  must  be  given,  and  every  pistillate  one  fer- 
tilled,  or  tbe  fruit  will  not  swell  kindly.  Let  it  be  a  rule  to  go 
over  the  vmes  every  momiog  about  8  or  9  o'clock.  Temperature, 
70°,  SO**,  68° ;  of  die  soil,  86°. 

14th.  The  first  two  fruits  which  appeared,  having  grown  to 
their  full  size,  they  were  cut  to-day.  Tneir  average  length  was 
oght  inches ;  those  which  appear  fiffst  do  not  generally  acquire  the 
aze  of  the  later  ones.  The  heat  m  the  bed  has  also  decreased, 
and  thus  ^[»evented  their  foil  growth ;  the  temperature  should  nev- 
er be  allowed  to  foil  but  a  degree  or  two  after  the  fiuit  appears,  or 
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it  is  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  inferior  flavored.  Three  barrows  of 
manure  were  taken  out,  and  four  of  fresh  added  to-day ;  this  was 
well  forked  up  with  the  old  manure,  and  stowed  up  at  the  back  of  the 
pit,     Temperature,  72*,  76*,  66* ;  of  the  soil,  80*. 

19th.  The  heat  having  declined,  two  barrows  of  fresh  manure 
were  added  to-day.  The  plants  now  grow  vigorously,  and  numer- 
ous blossoms  expand  every  day ;  a  number  of  fruit  will  be  ready 
to  cut  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Give  large  quantities  of  air  every 
favorable  opportunity,  and  do  not  omit  to  supply  the  plants  with 
plenty  of  water,  as  they  delight  in  this  element,  and  soon  show 
when  it  is  not  duly  given.  Cut  away  all  decayed  leaves,  and  pre- 
serve the  air  in  the  bed  as  pure  as  possible ;  cucumber  plants  are 
often  injured  by  an  impure  atmosphere.  Temperature,  68*,  68®, 
66* ;  of  the  soil,  76*. 

26th.  Cut  four  more  cucumbers  to-day.  The  temperature  of  the 
bed  has  become  quite  brisk,  and  the  fruit  swells  very  rapidly.  The 
bed  is  looked  over  every  mombg.  Temperature,  70*,  95*,  75*; 
of  the  soil,  82*. 

28th.  Cut  two  fruits,  measuring  ten  inches  in  length.  The 
plants  continue  to  acquire  more  vigor. 

30th.  Cut  eight  cucumbers,  some  of  them  measuring  eleven 
inches  in  length.  Large  quantities  of  water  are  given  every  night, 
and  as  much  air  admitted  as  will  keep  the  thermometer  below  lOOo 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

May  Itt. — ^The  season  has  now  become  so  far  advanced,  that 
but  litde  care  will  be  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  two  previous  months.  Indeed,  through  this 
and  the  succeeding  months,  they  need  no  more  attention  than  is 
given  to  many  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  when  it  is  intended  to  grow 
them  to  perfection.  The  covering  must  be  continued  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  month ;  as  the  sudden  changes  in  our  climate, 
and  the  cold  easterly  winds  which  are  sometimes  prevalent  in  this 
month,  keep  the  heat  in  a  fluptuating  stale ;  the  benefitof  this 
practice  will  be  (juickly  perceived  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
plants,  and  the  kind  and  rapid  swelling  of  the  fruit,  which  will  now 
be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Sudden  checks  in  the 
temperature  of  th6  bed  are  more  injurious  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  plants,  than  most  all  other  causes  together ;  and 
when  they  are  in  full  bearing,  they  are  most  especially  to  be  guard- 
ed against ;.  this  should  ever  be  in  the  mbd  of  the  gardener,  who 
would  wish  to  be  called  a  good  grower  of  forced  vegetables  or 
fruits. 

Water  and  air  must  be  given  in  greater  quantities,  and,  if  con- 
venient, li(]|uid  manure,  m  a  rather  weak  state,  may  be  suppli^ 
once  or  twice  a  week ;  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  now,  as 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  strength  of  the  soil  is  more  exhausted ; 
but  it  may  be  occasbnally  applied :  give  air  early  m  the  mornings 
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or  as  sooD  as  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  the  sashes ;  and  in  very  warm 
days,  wluch  Irequently  happen,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
draw  them  half  off,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  good  current  of  air  through 
the  bed.  Shut  up  seasonably  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  been  refreshed  with  water,  and  cover  the  sashes  at 
sunset.  Do  not  neglect  to  look  over  the  vines  every  morning,  and 
impregnate  every  pistillate  flower ;  for  although  the  bees,  at  this 
season,  sometimes  enter  the  bed,  and  a  current  of  air  passes  through 
it  almost  every  day,  yet  where  the  leaves  are  crowded,  neither 
reach  them  to  have  any  good  effect. 

Four  barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added  to-day.  Tempera- 
ture, 68*',  78**,  66**.  The  cool  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has 
cau^  a  decline  in  the  heat. 

5th.  Added  two  barrows  of  fresh  manure.  The  heat  has 
become  brisk,  and  the  fruit  swells  very  fast ;  five  cucumbers  were 
cut  on  the  SSd,  and  two  yesterday,  some  of  them  measuring  twelve 
inches  in  length.     Temperature,  12?,  76**,  75** ;  of  the  soil,  82**. 

12th.  Since  the  last  date,  twenty-eight  fruits  have  been  cut 
from  the  plants  ;  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  been  most  remarkably 
retained.  Air  is  admitted  sufficiently  to  keep  the  thermoilieter  at 
96*  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    Temperature,  75"*,  90*,  80"*. 

18th.  Heat  declined  some  the  past  week,  and  three  barrows  of 
fresh  dung  were  added  to  the  bed.  The  plants  will  now  extend 
themselves  exceedbgly  fast,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  stop  them 
at  every  .joint,  and  make  them  throw  out  fruit ;  trim  out  the  runners 
where  they  cross  one  another  too  thickly,  and  peg  them  down  in 
handsome  order,  as  before  directed  ;  cut  away  all  broken  and  yel- 
low leaves,  and  keep  the  air  as  free  from  impurity  as  possible. 
Lay  the  joints  by  drawing  up  the  soil  each  side,  after  the  pegs  are 
put  in  ;  be  carenil  not  to  cover  them,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp 
off,  if  dull  weather  ensues.     Temperature,  78**,  89*,  80**. 

24th.  Fourteen  cucumbers,  of  fine  size,  have  been  cut  the  last 
six  days.  The  heat  having  declined,  two  barrows  of  manure  were 
taken  out,  and  five  of  fresh  put  in.  That  in  the  pit  was  well  fork- 
ed up  before  the  new  was  added.     Temperature,  75**,  75**,  75**. 

29th.  The  heat  uncommonly  brisk ;  five  fruits  cut  yesterday. 
Temperature,  80**,  89**,  80**. 

June  3d. — Removed  two  barrows  of  manure,  and  added  four  to 
the  pit.  The  covering  to  the  sashes  may  be  mostly  left  off,  unless 
in  cold  rainy  nights.  The  sashes  may,  also,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  be  allowed  to  remain  open  an  inch  or  two  during  the 
night.  Give  water  freely,  and  occasionally  manure  water.  Tem- 
perature, 75%  89%  80**. 

12th.  Heat  brisk.  Temperature,  82^,  96%  81*  ;  of  the  soil, 
88***  Twenty-one  fruits  have  been  cut  since  the  third  of  the 
month,  and  all  of  fine  size.  We  have  so  far  enumerated  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  cut ;  but  we  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  repetition 
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of  this ;  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  were  gathered  evmf  wuk, 
until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  the  yines  were  allowed  to  lun 
at  random*  A  large  number,  of  small  size,  were  cut  for  pickling 
afterwards,  besides  many  for  the  table.  The  average  length  <rf 
the  fruit,  throughout  the  season,  was  a  fraction  oyer  ten  inches. 

19th.  Renewed  two  barrows  of  manure,  and  added  one  of 
fresh  to  the  pit ;  the  plants  continue  to  spread  rapidly,  although 
numerous  large  runners  are  cut  out  every  day  or  two ;  were  it  not 
for  such  prunings,  all  would  be  confusion.  The  knife  should  be 
handled  carefully  in  performing  the  operation,  and  the  leaves  bruis- 
ed or  broken  as  little  as  possible.    Temperature,  80°,  88*",  82°. 

28th.  Four  barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added  to-day.  The 
whole  was  well  forked  together.  Temperature,  79**,*  90°,  78*. 
This  was  the  last  manure  diat  was  added  to  the  bed.  The  vines 
continued  to  grow  vigorously  and  bear  plentifully.  liquid  manure 
may  be  applied,  if  they  do  not  appear  flourishmg,  though  we  sel- 
dom had  occasion  to  use  but  a  small  quantity ;  let  Sie  sashes 
remain  partly  open,  or  take  them  wholly  off  in  g^tle  showers, 
that  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rain.  During  Au- 
gust, the^  may  be  left  off  altogether.  Keen  the  plants  toloably 
thin  of  vines,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely ;  and  cut  away 
all  leaves  where  crowded  together  so  as  to  shade  the  fiuit. 

With  this  routine  of  culture,  the  vines  may  be  kept  m  bearing 
until  October ;  but  after  the  fruit  was  to  be  had  in  plants  from  the 
open  air,  they  were  generally  neglected,  and  but  little  attention 
given  to  them.  In  very  small  ganlens,  where  there  is  not  room  to 
raise  plants  in  the  open  air,  by  pursuing  the  system  of  pruning, 
watering,  be,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  fruitfol  state. 

After  the  vines  have  done  bearing,  pull  them  up,  and  if  the  bed 
is  not  wanted  for  any  particular  use,  the  soil  may  remain  until  No- 
vember, when  the  old  manure  should  be  thrown  out.  The  same 
operation  should  be  performed,  to  put  the  bed  into  a  fit  state  to 
commence  forcing  again,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  paper  (Vol.  I, 
p.  406.)  If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  commence  forcmg  so  as  to 
procure  fruit  in  February,  the  soil  must  be  removed,  and  about  four 
or  five  barrows  of  well  decomposed  leaf  mould  put  in  its  place. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  bed  should  have  a  good  thick  coat  of  white- 
wash applied,  to  fill  up  any  crevices,  and  thus  prevent  the  steam 
fix)m  the  manure  firom  entering  the  bed.  If  the  leaves  or  hay  be- 
tween the  outer  wall  and  the  board  firame  have  settled  any,  from 
decay,  it  must  be  filled  up,  and  the  coping  nailed  on  tight.  All  is 
then  ready  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  At  this  season,  fiwt  may 
be  cut  in  twelve  weeks  after  the  seed  is  planted. 
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Abt.  IL  '  Onike  CuUwation  of  same  of  the  most  select  Bienr 
nUd  4md  Perennial  Plants,  with  some  Remarks  ypon  their 
BeasKty.    By  S.  Waluiu 


-•'A  bntth  of  imdvltefate  air, 


The  ^ini|Me  of  a  green  paatnre,  how  they  cheer 

Tlie  citizeD,  and  brace  his  hmcoid  frame! 

E'en  m  the  Btifliii|  bosom  of  the  town, 

A  gtfden,  in  wbiok  nodung  thriyes*  hu  channs 

That  soothe  the  rich  possessor;  much  consoled. 

That  here  and*there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint. 

Of  nightpshade  or  Talerian,  grace  the  wall 

He  cttltiTBtee.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint 

That  nature  lives;  that  sigfat-refrsshing  green 

Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear. 

Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole.'* 

Thess  degant  lines  from  Cowper,  are  so  fiill  of  beauty,  and 
aod-stirnng  spirit^  to  every  lover  of  Flora,  that  I  have  thought 
them  peculiarly  adapted  to  my  present  purpose  as  an  introduction 
to  a  few  remarks,  upon  some  of  our  hardy  and  beautifiil  plants, 
which  it  is  my  present  intenti<Ki  to  make,  and  which  I  may,  in 
some  future  communicatkm,  carry  out  to  a  more  extended  lengths — 
My  observations  will  be  confined  to  such  plants  as,  in  my  estima- 
tioo,  are  most  deservbg  of  the  care,  and  are  most  likely  to  reward 
the  novice  in  the  culture  of  flowers.  I  shall  ilot  address  myself  to 
the  initiated  cultivator ;  he  will  seek  better  authority,  and  more  de- 
tailed information ;  it  is  to  those  who  have  taken  only  their  first 
steps  in  the  garden  that  I  would  presume  to  offer  myself  as  a 
guide, — it  is  the  young  and  the  fair  that  I  wish  to  see  engaged  in 
floral  pursuits,  and,  if  they  are  still  more  ambitious,  in  the  science 
of  botany.  It  requires  but  little  effi>rt  to  begin.  The  task  will 
not  be  one  of  labor,  but  of  pleasure,  and  perseverance  will  ensure  a 
leward.  Fkra  may  be  said  rather  to  give  fiuition  than  hope ;  her 
rewards  are  ever  in  anticipation,  and  are  ever  at  hand.  Let  us 
but  for  a  moment  look  at  her  progress ;  after  the  healthy  recreation 
of  preparing  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed,  and  it  is  deposited,  the 
spot  becomes  sacred,  and  an  object  of  our  anxious  care  ;  the  ger- 
minaticm  of  the  seed  is  watched  until  the  plant  in  its  first  state  is 
realized ;  over  this  we  hang  in  fond  anticipati(XK  of  all  that  shall 
hereafter  delight  our  senses  m  richness  of  color,  delicacy  of  texture, 
or  sweetness  of  perfume,  and  in  some  cases  with  all  thes^  qualities 
combined  ;  with  the  strength  of  the  plant  our  cares  and  expecta- 
tions keep  pace,  our  .sympathies  are  all  called  into  action,  the  rude 
wind  or  the  scorchiug  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  are  to  be  provided 
against ;  in  some  cases,  die  foliage  of  the  plants,  of  the  same  kind, 
are  day  by  day  examined,  to  ascertain  if  they  in  any  manner  diflfer 
from  each  other  in  form  or  color ;  the  least  shade  in  color,  the  least 
alteration  in  form,  raises  the  hopes  of  the  florist ;  he  is  full  of  expecta- 
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tion  that  his  labors  will  be  rewarded  with  a  new  variety,  that  may  add 
lustre  to  that  particular  class  of  flowers,  and  that  his  fiieuds,  and  the 
floral  world,  may  delight  m  beholding  pne  of  the  handmaids  of  his 
goddess  in  a  new  dress.  Such,  my  readers,  are  the  delights  of  the 
lover  of  nature,  and  with  all  this  nearly  parental  care,  he  may 
mingle  better  feelings, — he  may,  in  the  midst  of  his  ecstasy  of  ad- 
miration, remember  the  divine  Being  who  fashioi^ed  and  painted 
the  object  of  his  pleasure.  The  botanist  with  the  world  before 
him,  the  king  and  the  nobleman  with  his  parks,  the  opulent  mer- 
chant with  his  villa,  the  cottager  with  his  garden,  and  the  mechanic 
with  his  pots  and  tubs  placed  at  his  wmdow,  while  he  toils  for  his 
daily  bread,  are  each  rewarded  to  the  full,  out  of  the  never-failing 
source  of  pleasure  which  the  garden  can  dispense.  To  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  made  a  begmning  in  the  garden,  I  would  say,  per- 
severe ;  to  those  who  think  of  dobg  so,  I  would  say,  delay  not ;  to 
such  as  suppose  they  have  no  means,  I  will  give  a  picture  drawn 
from  our  favorite  and  amiable  poet. 

«  The  most  tinfurnished  with  the  means  of  life. 
And  they,  that  never  pan  their  brick  wall  boonds  ^ 
To  range  the  fielde  and  treat  their  luoga  with  air. 
Yet  feel  the  baming  instinct:  over-head 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick, 
And  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands, 
A  fragment,  and  the  spontless  tear-pot  there, — 
Sad  witnesses  how  close-poit  man  regrets 
The  country;  with  what  ardor  he  contriyes 
A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more.*' 

None  need  be  discouraged ;  a  violet  will  smell  as  sweet,  Uoomed 
in  a  broken  tea-pot  as  in  a  China  vase ;  the  rose  will  bloom  as  fair, 
and  shed  its  perfume  as  far,  though  blocxned  in  the  poor  man's  tub 
or  crazy  box,  as  in  the  rich  parterre. 

The  remarks  and  description  that  accompanv  the  list  of  plants 
annexed,  and  those  which  I  may  hereafter  nimish  for  publicatbn, 
will,  m  some  cases,  be  taken  firom  such  sources  as  I  may  think 
best  calculated  to  answer  my  purpose ;  when  I  copy  from  others,  I 
shall  give  credit  by  making  the  usual  quotation  marks,  but  I  shall 
not  give  the  author's  name.  If  the  plan  now  proposed  shall  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  conductors  of  the  *^  Ainerican  Gardener's 
Magazine,"  and  may  in  any  way  be  acceptable  to  its  readers,  I 
may,  as  before  remarked,  contmue  this  subject  at  son^e  future 
time  ;  but,  in  saying  this  much,  I  do  not  pledge  myself  so  to  do. 

Yours,  fcc.  S.  Walker. 

Roxbury,  March  '22d,  1836. 

{Th  be  continued. ) 
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Abt.  in.     iSbme  ESnts  an  the  importance  of  improwi^  Cottage  - 
Gardens.    By  an  old  Flobist. 

In  looking  over  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  an  article  fifom  your  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  Murray, 
respecting  the  neglected  state  of  cottage  gardens,  or  perhaps,  more 

n^y,  the  gardens  of  people  m  moderate  circumstances  in  life, 
e  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston.  This  is  an  important  subject; 
jbr  discussion,  and  one  which  requires  to  be  handled  by  persons 
who  are  competent  to  suggest  methods  for  improving  them.  I 
have  observed,  in  travelling  through  the  villages  m  this  neighbor- 
hood, many  places  that  lay  entirely  waste,  or  but  very  litt||p  im- 
proved, that  might,  by  bestowing  upon  them  a  small  portion  of 
time  and  care,  be  made  a  great  source  of  amusement,  if  not  of 
profit,  to  the  proprietor  or  occupant.  This  state  of  things  is  apt  to 
strike  the  eye  of  persons  unaccustomed  to  such,  very  unfavorably ; 
and  they  oftentimes  judge  precipitately.  It  is  very^  rare  in  Britain 
1o  see  the  gardens,  even  of  the  poorer  cottagers,  lie  so  neglected. 
A  small,  neat  flower  garden  m  nont  of  the  house,  in  which  a  few 
choice  flowers  are  grown,  and  with  the  honeysuckle,  jessamine,  &c., 
climbmg  over  the  walls,  and  running  up  the  sides  and  over  the 
door,  adds  very  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  premises,  especially 
if  the  house  is  an  indiflferent  one.  I  have  frequently  thought,  when 
the  subject  has  occurred  to  me,  that  this  must  in  some  measure  be 
owing  to  the  very  long  cold  wmters  which  are  experienced  in  this 
climate,  and  which  prevents  gardening  from  bemg  carried  on  here 
but  a  limited  part  ot  the  year.  Yet,  however,  I  have  found,  that 
many  plants  which  I  should  have  expected  that  the  cold  winters 
would  have  killed,  live  through  them  with  but  litde  or  no  protec- 
tion, and  flourish  as  well  as  in  Ekigland. 

The  horticultural  and  floral  societies  which  abound  throughout 
Britain  has 'tended  greatly  to  encourage  gardening  among  the 
people :  numerous  prizes  are  awarded  to  individuals  who  are  not 
members,  but  who  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  exhibition.  I 
have  never  attended  a  meeting,  but  what  a  part  of  the  room  has 
been  set  oflT  for  the  productions  of  the  cottagers ;  and  at  certain 
times,  the  secretary  and  two  or  three  members  visit  all  the  gardens 
within  several  miles  of  the  place  where  their  meetings  are  holden ; 
a  report  is  drawn  up  of  the  state  in  which  they  find  them,  and  a 
prize  is  awarded  to  the  person  who  keeps  bis  under  the  highest 
cultivation.  By  this  means  emulation  is  produced,  and  the  neigh- 
hofr  of  the  perscm  who  has  gained  a  pnze,  begins  to  devote  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  prden,  rather  than  idle  tiiem  away  m  places  of 
dissipation ;  his  family  also  receive  more  of  his  company,  and  the 
money  that  would  perhap  have  been  uselessly  spent,  is  applied  to 
some  good  purpose.    I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  that  ever  gave 
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me  more  pleasure,  m  travellmg  through  the  country,  than  to  see  a 
man,  in  the  coo)  of  eTcming,  etoiiiipg  wi  9ftMhgk»  Uttle  g^tim^ 
with  his  children  playing  about  )unu 

I  am  not  aware  whe£er  all  florists'  flowers  can  be  successfully 
cultivaied  here ;  more  particukrly  the  piootee,  canaiticiB,  euriflala, 
pcdyantfaus  and  ranuoculus.  They  all  live  tlmiigh  the  wiatai  m 
England  without  protection^  though  posons  pgesaeiung  vdMlo 
collec&ixis  generally  give  them  aome  eovenog  during  a  few  dajv 
of  severe  weadier  which  sometimes  ocx;uib.  Whethw  such  fiewen 
can  be  giown  wkh  equal  success  here,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but 
undoubtedly  many  of  your  readers  who  ere  oiooe  acquttinted  with 
the  subject  than  myself,  will  give  their  opinioas  xespocdBg  it  I 
have  jJways  been  a  great  admirer  of  the  flower  garden,  and  fat 
many  years  spent  my  leisure  houis  in  cultivating-  many  chaioe 
kinck,  although  I  never  carried  it  to  the  extent  that  BBwny  of  the 
^^  fancy "  do.  Those  persons  who  have  become  so  thonou^ly 
carried  away  into  the  love  of  florists'  flowers  as  to  walk  twenty  or 
tlnrty  miles  in  a  hot  day  in  July,  to  get  a  si^t  of  a  aew  camatioa, 
and  having  been  gratifled  with  such  a  view,  will  almost  sell  their 
coats  iix)m  th^  backs  to  obtain  a  plant,  may  \^  truly  said  lo  be 
enthusiasts  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  to  that  class  I  did  not  fae- 
loog ;  nor  do  I  widi  to  see  any  person  in  this  commuiul7|r  become 
so  deeply  imbued  with  such  a  feeling ;  it  would  be  canytng  things 
too  far,  and  would  have  an  mjurious  rather  than  a  ^»d  eflect 
But  I  think  that  if  mechanics,  and  especially  persons  employed  in 
manufactories,  would  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  the  garden,  where 
they  have  one,  and  where  one  could  be  obtained,  they  would  find 
it  a  place  of  innocent  and  healthful  amusement,  and  of  time  wdl 
spent.  There  only  wants  to  be  a  few  examples  set,  and  a  stimuIuB 
will  then  be  given ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  florists'  flowers 
of  every  kind  could  be  produced,  and  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the^eeds  your  correspond^it  complains  of.  I  feel  unable  to  do 
that  justice  to  the  subject  which  it  requires,  and  hope  that  there 
are  many  of  your  readers,  who  see  its  importance,  and  will  not 
neglect  to  occasionally  remind  us  of  it :  at  a  fijture  time,  I  may 
state  something  upon  die  culture  of  some  kinds  of  flowers  as  gath- 
ered fipom  my  own  practice ;  but  as  I  have  now  tre^assed  too 
much  upon  your  room,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  useful  matter, 
with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Magazine,  and  a  hope 
that  you  may  be  rewarded  ibr  your  labors,  I  sulj^nbe  myself, 

Boitony  Feb.  1836.  An  old  Flobist. 
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IV.    B6maifid  PJmOi  groufkig  UnU  in  ike  ViemUjf  of 
Bmtom.    By  E^  B.  Kenbick>  Walertown. 

(  Oemiimind  /Vma  jm^  67.) 

Hedira. 
^edera  qiunquefolia,  CSssus  hederacea,  be.  Common  Creep- 
er, i^9-leaved  Ivy.  The  common  creeper  is  much  cultivated  as 
anoraaiBeiit  of  walls.  The  stems  climb  to  a  great  altitude,  and 
are  supported  by  radicatmg  tendrik.  Leaves  smooth,  in  fives,  with 
slems.  Flowers  greeaisb,  in  branching  clusters.  JSerries  of  the 
size  c^peas,  dafk  blue,  acid. — ^Woods,  &c. — July. 

JC&Ania. 

Calyjt  fivc^paited ;  dcMBa  salver-^shaped,  with  ten  prominences 
tmdemeatfa,  and  the  border  five-homed ;  capsule,  or  seed  vessel, 
fivcKiellcd. 

KUmta  angustifolia  Narrow-leaved  Laurel,  Lamb-kill.  Thisf 
little  shrub,  however  fatal  to  sheep,  has  exceedingly  beautiful 
flowers.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet.  The  leaves 
stend  either  scattering,  or  in  threes,  with  short  stems;  oblong, 
hBee-fonned,  blunt  at  the  tip,  evergreen,  and  a  little  rusty 
bedeatb.  Flowers  deep  rdse-eolored ;  disposed  in  corymbs  or  tan- 
^-fike  chiste]^,  risittg  fix)m  the  shoulders  of  the  leaves,  and  formmg 
asort  of  whirl  around  the  stem. — ^Common  b  pastures,  swamps, 
find  sandy  woods.-^une,  July. 

Kalmia  latiRdia  Broad-leaved  Laurel,  Mountain  Laurel.  A 
very  ornamental  shrub,  generally  about  four  or  five  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. But  on  the  Catskill  mountain.  Dr.  Eaton  says  it  is  found 
more  than  twenty  feet  high.  Leaves  on  short  stems,  and  either  in 
threes,  or  standing  without  order ;  evergreen,  leathery,  very  smooth ; 
Qfval,  indented  on  the  edge,  acute,  or  ^arp  at  the  tip.  In  one 
variety,  the  flowers  are  white  ;  m  the  other,  rose-colored.  They 
grow  m  corymbose  clusters,  like  those  of  the  Kalmut  angustifolia ; 
but  the  flowers  and  clusters  are  much  larger. — ^Rocky  hills ;  woods 
at  Gloucester,  Princeton,  Boylston,  &c.  JNot  common  very  near 
BosUMi.— June,  July. 

La6rug. 

lAdrus  Benzim  L.  Fever  Bush,  Spice  Bush.  An  aromatic 
ahrub,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  flavor  like  benzom.  Leaves 
smoothish,  somewhat  hairy,  pale  beneath,  oval,  or  inverted  egg- 
formed,  sharp  at  base,  and  a  little  pointed  at  the  tip.  Flowers 
yelkw,  in  small  umbels ;  appearing  when  the  leaves  just  begin  to 
expand.  Berries  scarlet.--ohady,  wet  places.  Near  Newton 
Corner;  also,  in  abundance,  a  Uttle  south-west  of  Brighton  vilkge. 
— ^Blossoms  early  in  May. 
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U^trum, 

JLigiistrum  vulgare  L.  Pnvet,  Prim.  A  well  known  oroa- 
mental  shrub,  six  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  smooth,  oval,  spear- 
shaped  leaves.  Remarkable,  in  summer,  for  its  conical  bunches  of 
small  white  flowers,  and  in  autumn,  for  its  black,  shining  berries, 
looking  like  mmiature  bunches  of  grapes. — ^Frequent  in  woods  and 
hedges. — ^May,  June. 

JLonicera. 

The  Ix>nicera  has  a  calyx  five-toothed ;  a  corolla  long,  tubular, 
with  a  border  in  five  parts,  generally  unequal ;  and  a  three-celled 
many-seeded,  distinct  berry. 

Lonicera  hirsuta  Ckpriiolium  pubescens  Hook.  Hairy  Honey- 
suckle. A  woody  vine,  said  to  twine  upon  trees  to  the  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Leaves  hairy,  nearly  stemless,  broad  egg- 
shaped,  or  inverted  egg-shaped,  pale  bluish  green  beneath,  ciliate 
or  eyelashed  on  the  margin ;  the  upper  ones  nearly  smooth,  perfo- 
rated by  the  branches.  Flowers  yellow,  hairy,  in  terminal  spikes, 
forming  a  sort  of  head.  Berries  orai^e,  glandular-pubescent. — 
Rocky  woods. — Grows  near  Williams  College ;  likewise,  it  b  swd, 
in  Worcester. — June. 

Lonicera  parviflora.  Small  yellow  Honeysuckle.  A  climbmg 
shrub,  with  pale,  rough  bark.  Leaves  white,  glaucous  beneath, 
wavy,  and  rolled  outward  at  the  edge,  mostly  without  stems,  the 
upper  leaves  being  perfoliate  or  perforated.  Corolla  yellow,  swell- 
ed out  at  the  base,  the  divisions  of  its  border  conamonly  cuded. 
Stamens  bearded.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  spe- 
cies preceding,  and  form  tenninal  heads  of  spikes  in  circles  around 
.the  stems.  Berries  red. — Rocky  places ;  woods  in  the  western 
parts  of  Massachusetts. — ^Flowers  in  June. 

MagnoRK. 

Magnolia  glauca  L,  Small  Magnolia,  Beaver  Tree,  Swamp 
Laurel.  This  is  believed  to  be  '^  the  only  species  of  its  superb  ge- 
nus, that  has  been  found  native  in  New  England."  In  favorable 
situations,  it  forms  a  small  tree.  The  leaves  are  perennial,  smooth, 
standing  out  of  order,  regular-oval,  with  stems,  but  no  indentures 
on  the  margin.  Their  under  side,  except  the  midrib,  is  extremely 
glaucous,  bemg  nearly  of  a  light  soap-stone  color,  by  which  the 
shrub  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  The  flowers  are  solita- 
ry, terminal,  white,  or  cream-colored.  Calyx  in  three  divisions, 
obtuse,  concave,  spathulate,  or  paddle-shaped.  The  corolla  has 
fix>m  eight  to  fourteen  obtuse,  concave  petals,  contracted  at  base, 
and  forming  a  cup-shaped  flower.  The  firuit  is  a  cone,  opening 
longitudinally  for  the  escape  of  the  seeds,  which  are  scarlet,  and 
hang  by  threads,  after  falling  out.  The  bark  is  aromatic.  The 
flowers  have  something  of  the  odor  of  the^  pine-apple.  Often  cul- 
tivated.— "  It  grows  plentifully  m  a  sheltered  swamp  at  Gloucester, 
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tweoty-five  miles  fiom  Bost<»iy — ^which  is  perhaps  its  northern 
boundary." — July. 

MenziensL, 
Mensdesia  csrulea.  Wahl,  Purple  Menziesia,  Mountain  Heath. 
A  beautiful,  evergreen,  branching,  alpine  shrub,  resembling  heath 
m  its  foliage  and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  crowded,  lin- 
ear, and  toothed ;  or  not  unlike  the  leaves  of  the  fir  tribe.  Calyx 
in  five  segments,  purplish,  oblong-linear,  obtuse.  Corolla  purple, 
bell-shaped,  or  cylindric-ovate,  divided  at  the  mouth  into  five  ear- 
like segments,  their  top  bebg  notched. — On  the  barren  summits 
of  the  While  Mountams. — July. 

Mespilus. 

Mispilus  orbutifolia,  Pyrus  arbutifolia  L,  Red  berried  Mes- 
pilus.  A  slender,  delicate  flowering  shrub,  from  two  to  four  feet 
high.  Leaves  small,  oblong,  oval,  or  inverted  egg-fortned,  minute- 
ly notched,  downy  beneath,  and  havmg  the  midrib  spotted  on  the 
upper  side,  with  small,  dark  glands.  Calyx  downy,  having  five 
segments.  Petals  five,  roundish,  concave.  Flowers  white,  with 
crimson  anthers ;  in  compound,  downy  corymbs,  or  somewhat  um- 
bel-shaped bunches.  Fruit  scarlet,  ten-seeded,  sweet  and  astrin- 
gent, 01  the  size  of  large  whortleberries. — ^Low  or  damp  thickets. 
— ^May,  June. 

'Prinos. 

Prinos  verticillatus  L,  Black  Alder.  A  shrub  six  or  eight 
feet  m  height,  loaded  m  autumn  and  wbter  with  bunches  of  scarlet 
berries,  very  showy  and  beautiful.  Leaves  oval,  sharp  at  base, 
shwt  stemmed,  hairy  beneath,  notched  on  the  edge,  and  having  a 
sudden,  long,  sharp  point.  Corollas  minute,  white,  six-parted. 
Flowers  in  Utde  tufts,  nearly  stemless,  growing  in  the  shoulders  of 
the  leaves.  Berries  bright  scarlet,  bitter-sweet,  in  irregular  bunch- 
es.— Swamps  and  moist  woods. — ^Brighton. — June,  July.  A  va- 
riety of  this  species  has  its  leaves  membranaceous,  mverted  egg- 
formed,  smoodi  beneath  ;  and  its  corolla  in  but  four  or  five,  instead 
of  six  divisions. 

Piinos  ambiguus  Mv,  Long-leaved  Black  Alder.  This  spe- 
cies has  its  leaves  more  oblong,  less  sharply  notched,  and  more 
protracted  at  the  base,  than  the  Prinos  verticillatus ;  also,  its  fruit 
and  flowers  are  not  so  much  in  bunches,  its  bark  is  paler,  and  the 
corollas  have  but  four,  instead  of  six  segments  or  divisions. — 
Swamps,  &c. — ^Roxbury,  Newton. — June,  July. 

Khododindran. 
IQiodod^dion  maximum  £r.  American  Rose  Bay.  A  mag- 
nificent flowering  shrub,  too  much  cultivated  to  require  minute  de- 
scription. According  to  Dr.  Torrey,  it  forms  a  small  tree,  ten  or 
fifieeo  feet  hieh  ;  but  this  must  be  only  in  localites  very  favorable. 
Leaves  m  tims  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  evergreen,  leathery^ 
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pak  beseadi,  oUoag^  oval,  and  aeute;  tbo^  whole,  even,  «ivd  boU-i 
ed  outward,  on  the  margin.  Caljrx  small,  of  fire  imequol,  bhrnt 
segments.  Corolla  fiinnel-shaped^  with  a  short  tube,  the  border 
divided  into  five  large,  unequal  segments^  which  are  wbitft,  shaded 
whh  lake,  the  upper  and  longest  bATiiif  a  cdlection  of  oriage<k>l* 
oved  spots  at  its  centre.  Flowers  in  terminal  dusiers^'— ia  a  swamp 
at  Medfield^ — July. 

Youis, 
Watertown,  Jan.^  1835.  E.  B.  Kkmbdck. 

{To  1$  C9tii^wd.y 


Art.  V.     On  the  CuUivatum  of  Asparagus.    By  S.  Pond. 

The  cultivation  of  asparagus,  although  so  general,  is,  by  no 
means,  as  well  understood  as  it  should  be.  Like  many  other  vege- 
tables, which  have  for  years  been  cultivated,  and  which  almost 
every  gardener  thinks  he  already  raises  to  perfection,  and  needs 
no  nirther  information  in  relation  to  their  growth,  it  can  still  be 
wonderfully  improved  in  its  mode  of  cultivation.  The  immense 
quantity  which  is  produced  in  this  vicbity,  for  the  market,  and  its 
•  superiority  to  that  a[  former  years,  is  a  convincing  proofs  that  its 
cultivation  is  now  much  better  understood  than  heretofore,  and  it  b 
to  be  hoped,  that  it  will  still  continue  to  be  grown  of  larger  size 
and  more  excellent  quality.  In  private  gardens,  in  pardcular,  some 
fine  specimens  have  been  produced  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and,  with  little  more  care  and  expense,  the  market  gardener 
may  as  easily  supply  his  customers  with  this  estimable  vegetable  In 
equal  perfection.  It  is  more  with  a  desire  to  .see  our  markets  bet- 
ter supplied  with  a  superior  article,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  you 
these  remarks ;  and  it  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  this,  even  m  a 
small  degree,  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  asparagus,  some  of  which  have  been 
lately  introduced,  and  have  not  yet  become  very  well  known. 
That  which  I  have  grown,  and  which  I  have  proved  to  be  of  most 
excellent  quality,  as  well  as  of  monstrous  size,  is.  called  the  giant 
asparagus.  It  is,  as  yet,  but  little  known,  and,  consequently,  not 
very  extensively  cultivated.  But  so  superior  is  it  to  the  old  kind 
generally  grown,  and  of  which  hundreds  of  plantations  now  exist, 
that  it  must  take  their  place  very  soon.  Some  cultivators  do  not 
like  to  destroy  fraitfo)  beds,  becai»e  the  kind  h  rather  inferior;  yet 
I  have  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  more  amply  repaid  in  the  eiidy  if 
they  were  to  make  new  plantations,  and,  as  soon  as  they  came  into 
bearing,  to  eHtvely.deBlniy  tho  old  ones.    Its  laige  mm  and  Sta 


appevPtnce,  toseAer  with  ks  tenderness  9iid  flavor,  reeoipioeiid  it 
to  the  notice  of  e^ery  market  gardener,  who  is  desirous  of  any  eow 
iihudon  fer  his  {Hoduetions,  and  to  every  gentleman  and  amateur, 
who  16  ambitious  of  supplying  has  table  with  the  most  excellent 


There  has  been  (considerable  wiitten  upon  the  culture  of  as* 
pairagus,  and  there  are  various  opbions  respecting  die  best  meth*^ 
ods  of  cultiyatioR.  But  leaving  the  reader  to  cbc^  which  system 
he  pleases,  I  proceed  to  detaS  the  method  I  have  adopted,  and 
which  I  have  iwnd  to  be  compleitdy  successful.  It  is  mfficult  to 
persuade  those  who  have,  for  years,  contmued  to  grow  any  kind  of 
plante,  to  tolemble  perfection,  to  adopt  new  modes,  with  the  hope 
of  improving  upon  toe  long-trodden  path ;  but  the  desire,  wlucfa  is 
iaereasing  amoDg  gardeneis,  to  be  theorists,  as  well  as  experiment- 
iIibCs,  will,  sooner  or  later,  dispel  this  idea. 

1m  tbe  nentib  of  May,  sdect  a  spot  of  pound  sufficiently  large 
to  ^anl  the  nurob^  oi  roots  intended ;  if  the  plantation  is  to  be 
large,  and  inHeoded  for  supplying  the  market,  the  ground  should  be 
ploughed  «>  a  good  depth ;  if  fiv  a  common  luchen  garden,  it 
should  he  toenched  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  twenty  bches.  Make 
the  sur&ce  of  the  bed  level,  after  this  operation  is  performed. 
Thea  proeeed  to  madk  oiit  }Jaces  to  dig  the  trenches  fw  the  roots ; 
they  should  be  two  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  stjn^ch  a  Ime  the  whole 
length  of  the  bed,  and  wiifa  a  small  pointed  stick  make  a  drill ;  draw 
the  next  two  and  a  half  fiom  this,  and  so  on,  to  the  whole  width. 
Then  jH^oeeed  to  throw  out  the  soil  six  mches  each  side  of  the  drill, 
and  ten  deep,  laying  it  up  in  ridges  between  each  trench.  After 
this  is  done,  throw  in  about  four  inches  of  manure ;  level  the  same', 
and  add  about  two  inches  of  soil  on  the  surface,  scraped  from  the 
ades  of  the  trenches ;  level  this  also,  and  all  is  ready  for  planting. 

There  are  different  opinions  respecting  the  age  at  which  roots 
should  be  planted.  Some  gardeners  prefer  one  year  old  roots, 
some  two,  and  some  even  throe ;  when  it  is  desired  to  have  beds 
ready  for  cuttbg  as  soon  as  possible,  three  year  old  roots  are  set 
out ;  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  much,  if  any  thing,  is  gained  by 
this.  For  my  own  planting,  I  always  prefer  those  two  years  of  age, 
and  rather  than  set  out  older  ones,  I  would  have  those  of  only  one 
^ear ;  the  produce  may  not  be  so  great  at  first,  but  in  a  few  years 
It  is  uEiuch  larger.*  Select  such  only  as  have  good  fibres,  and  a  fine 
bold  crown,  Sirowbg  out  all  weak  roots.  In  setting  out,  place 
them  six  inches  apart,  and  lay  out  the  fibres  m  regular  order,  and 
not  jumble  them  together,  as  is  too  often  done,  to  the  great  injury 
of  U^  pkftts.  Much  <^  their  foturo  success,  I  attribute  to  the 
care  given  in  setlbg  out.  When  all  are  planted,  cover  them  with 
about  an  inch  of  soil,  and  the  work  is  all  finished.  The  plants, 
throughout  the  summer,  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  occasion- 
aUy  hoed ;  and  by  these  two  operations,  and  the  summer  rains,  the 
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trenches  w31,  by  October,  be  filled  up  as  level  as  the  bed  was  be- 
fore setting  out  the  roots. 

The  practice  adopted  by  most,  if  not  all,  growers  of  this  vege^ 
table  is,  to  set  out  the  plants  in  deep  trenches,  and  cover  them,  at 
once,  six  or  eight,  and  in  some  instances  twelve,  inches  deep. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  this ;  for  a  great  part  of  the 
roots,  especially  those  that  are  small,  seldom  make  shoots  strong 
enough  to  force  their  way  through  this  depth  of  soil,  and  they  con- 
sequently perish ;  or,  if  they  come  up,  they  are  weak  and.small, 
'  and  never  afterwards  attain  to  any  size.  It  is  an  old  system,  and, 
like  that  of  growing  celery,  now  generally  exploded,  it  should  be 
likewise.  In  the  method  I  have  adopted,  the  roots  have  but  a  slight 
covering  of  earth,  when  planted,  and  the  young  shoots  come  for- 
ward very  fast ;  as  they  mcrease  in  vigor,  little  more  is  added,  till, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  heavy  summer  rains,  which  wash  the  soil 
from  the  ridges  into  the  trenches,  they  are  completely  covered. 
Scarcely  a  root  has  ever  failed  to  grow.  Upon  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  and  after  the  tops  have  been  killed  by  nost,  they 
should  be  cut  down  even  with  the  ground,  and  carried  off;  the  bed 
should  then  be  covered  with  two  or  three  mches  of  fine  horse  ma- 
nure, which  should  remam  on  until  spring,  when  it  must  be  forked 
into  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  domg  this,  be  carefiil  not  to  injure 
the  crowns  of  the  roots.  Just  before  the  shoots  make  their  appear- 
ance, give  the  bed  a  good  raking,  which  will  destroy  the  weeds 
that  are  starting  to  grow.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  plant  asparagus 
beds  with  radishes,  lettuces,  peppergrass,  &c.,  as  they  exhaust  the 
goodness  of  the  soil.  The  second  year,  a  few  of  the  strongest 
shoots  may  be  cut ;  but  very  sparingly,  as  the  roots  will  be  all  the 
better  afterwards.  Continue  to  pursue  the  same  system  of  culture 
every  year,  and  the  roots  will  rapidly  increase  in  vigor. 

The  soil  that  asparagus  seems  most  to  delight  in,  is  a  light,  rich, 
and  rather  sandy  one,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry ;  when  the  soil 
is  shallow,  the  trenches  must  not  be  dug  so  deep  as  above  recom- 
mended. The  manure  I  made  use  of,  was  fi^h  fiom  the  hog-pen, 
and  somewhat  strawy ;  but  I  presume  any  good  manure  would  an- 
swer equally  as  well.  The  asparagus  is  a  marine  plant,  and  a  light 
dressing  of  marsh  mud,  in  the  fall  or  spring,  seems  to  increase  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  I  would  recommend  it  when  it  can  be 
easily  obtained.  Beds  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  yearly  attend- 
ed to,  will  last  for  a  long  length  of  time,  and  the  produce  will  be 
of  superior  quality. 

The  plants  may  be  raised  fit>m  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in 
May,  in  a  rich,  sandy  soil,  in  rows  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  scattered  tolerably  thick  in  the  rows.  Cover  them  an  mch 
deep,  and  when  the  yoiing  plants  are  up,  keep  them  clear  of  weeds, 
and  give  them  fi^uent  hoeings.  Pursue  the  same  culture  during 
the  summer  of  the  second  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  third  they 
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will  be  ready  for  transplanting  mto  beds.  I  have  occasionally 
exhibited  specimens  fix>m  my  bed,  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society's  nxnn.  Yours,  &c., 

Ccnnbridgq^y  March  1th,  1836.  S.  Pond. 

We  need  hardW  recommend  the  above  conmiunication,  by  Mr.  Pond, 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  many  of  ^hom  have  seen  the  specimens 
he  states  as  havins  exhibited,  and  who  can  testify  to  their  monstrous  size. 
We  have  irequenuy  inspected  his  beds,  and  can  truly  say,  that  we  have 
never  obeerved  any  in  a  more  flourisfaing  condition.  We  entirely  agree 
with  him,  in  his  remarks  upon  deep  planting.  It  is  one  of  the  absurd 
systems  which  abound  in  empirical  gardeninff,  and  will  soon  ffive  way  to 
more  rational  modes  of  cultivation.  When  the  committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  said,  that  the  specimens  exhibited  before  them  were 
'^of  an  uncommon  magnitude,  and  deserving  of  honorable  mention  in 
the  annals  of  horticulture,"  no  further  remarks  from  us  will  be  wanted, 
to  convince  cultivators  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Pond's  method  of  grow- 
ing this  desirable  esculent — C<mds, 
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London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  toiih  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
Qfur  Gardens. 

Edwardt^s  Botametd  B^^ister^  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery. Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
In  monthly  numbers ;  4s,  colored,  3».  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  London. 

CwrH^s  BoUmUxi  Magaxiney  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers ;  Zs,  6d.  colored,  39.  plain.  Edited 
by  Wuliam  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Notes  relating  to  Floriculture. — ^The  Christian  name  of  the 
late  Mr.  Drummond  is  Thomas,  not  James,  as  frequently  written. 
— (Grtrd.  Mag^ 

The  Baron  Von  Ludufig,  Dr.  Hooker  states,  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine^  for  December,  is  a  <'  nobleman  resident  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  he  generously  devotes  his  fortune  to  the  pro- 
rootbn  of^  botany  and  horticulture,  particularly  with  a  view  of  ren- 
dering service  to  the  colony,  by  the  introduction  of  useiiil  plants. 
To  Europe,  he  has,  with  the  greatest  liberality,  communicated 
many  rare  South  African  plants,  and  has  enriched  our  gardens  with 
several  new  or  litde  known  species.''    The  9th  volume  of  the 
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Magazine,  new  series  (^Sd  of  the  wjkole  wodi;)  is  inscribed  to 
this  geDtlemao  by  Dr.  Hooker.  It  is  with  pleasuie  that  -we  ^v^ 
our  readers  this  infonnation,  as  the  Baron  Liudwig  w«0  lately  elact* 
ed  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
A  package,  of  various  kinds  of  Cape  seeds,  was  also  presented  to  the 
society,  received  ftom  him,  jmd  were  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers. We  hope  yet,  through  his  liberality,  to  enrich  our  gardens 
with  the  beautiful  plants  with  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
abounds ;  and,  in  return,  we  may  render  much  service  to  the  col- 
ony, by  sending  seeds,  both  vegetable,  tree  and  flower,  particularly, 
we  presume,  of  the  former..  By  the  same  conveyance,  which  took 
out  his  dipl(»iia,  we  enclosed  a  package  of  several  of  the  most  val- 
uable kinds  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  also  all  the  •nnual  addresses 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  together  with  several  catalogues  of 
trees  and  seeds.  The  influence  of  the  society  might  be  greatly 
increased,  and  its  services  rendered  far  more  valuable  than  they  now 
are,  by  a  more  extensive  correspondence  with  its  honorary  and 
corresponding  members,  and  with  the  horticultural  societies  both 
of  Europe  and  this  country. 

Dr.  Lmdlev  has  recendy  published  a  work,  entided  A  Key  to 
Structural,  Physiological,  and  Svstematic  Botany,  for  the  Use  of 
all  Classes.  It  is  stated,  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  to  be  a  more  ma- 
tured edition  of  the  author's  OutUnes  of  the  First  Princhks  of 
Botany,  and  of  his  Nixis  Plantarum,  both  included  m  this  one, 
the  Key.  In  this,  the  natural  orders  are  consociated  into  groups, 
"  intermediate  in  the  rank  of  comprehensiveness  between  the  orders 
themselves,  and  those  few  groups  of  much  higher  rank,"  heretofore 
employed  in  some  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Lou- 
don's Hortus  Britannicus.  We  hope,  at  some  iiiture  time,  to  ex- 
plain this  at  greater  length. 

The  auttiOT  has  employed  some  terms  in  nomenclature,  which 
are  thus  explained :  ''  To  prevent  confusion  in  the  use  of  names 
of  the  numerous  divisions  in  the  natural  system,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  names  of  the  sub-orders  terminate  iaea;  of  the  orders, 
in  acea ;  of  the  alliances,  in  ales ;  and  of  the  groups,  in  osa. 
The  higher  divisions  have  merely  plural  terminations.  The  ear  of 
the  classical  critic  may  be  oflfended  at  many  of  these  tenniDatk>ns ; 
but  the  distinction  which  they  establish  is  too  important  not  to  out- 
weigh all  verbal  niceties  of  construction." 

He  also  states,  that  he  has  "  ventured  to  reform  the  language  of 
botanists,  in  some  respects,  by  carrymg  out  their  own  principles  to 
their  iiill  extent ;  thus  securing  a  more  uniform  kind  of  nomencla- 
ture, and  expressmg  the  value  "  of  the  classes,  orders,  &c.,  by  the 
termination  of  their  names. .  Such  an  arrangement  must  certainly 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  botanists ;  and  Dr.  Lindley  de- 
serves much  credit  for  this  production. 

In  printing  the  hotamau  names,  in  the  present  volume,  we  have 
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adopted  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Loudon,  and  first  brought 
into  practice  by  him,  in  tus  most  valuable  woik,  the  Harius  Brit- 
annicm.  We  have  done  so,  because  we  wish  our  Magazbe  to  be 
as  lar  perfect  as  is  in  our  power  to  render  it,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  many  improvements  which  are  contmually  making  in  the  sci- 
ence of  botany.  We  also  think,  that  persons  unacquainted  with 
boNQrical  names,  aad  who  feel  diffident  m  pronouncing  them,  will, 
by  the  aid  of  the  accentuations,  have  this  difficulty,  in  some  meas^ 
ore,  removed  ;  and,  as  many  plants,  especially  those  which  have, 
of  late  yeass^  been  introduced,  have  no  common  or  Elnglish  names, 
and  must,  from  necessity,  be  called  by  their  scientific  ones,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  method  will  be  at  once  perceived.  The  taste  for  the 
study  of  botany  is  increasing,  and  we  wish  to  facilitate  it  as  much  as 
possible.  We  extract  fixxn  the  Gardener's  Magazine  the  improve-* 
BWDts  which  we  have  above  referred  to : — 

'^  We  have  accented  all  the  scientific  names,  both  of  plants  and 
of  ehsses  and  orders,  natural  or  artificial." 

"  In  (»x]er,  if  possible,  to  affix  something  like  meaning  to  the 
scientific  names,  we  have  distinguished  each  as  belonging* to  one  of 
the  three  following  classes :  1st,  those  composed  of  Greek  or  Latiii 
wofds ;  2d,  those  named  afler  men ;  3d,  those  adopted  from  the 
botany  of  antiquity,  or  to  be  found  in  a  classical  dictionary,  (say 
Lempriere's)  ;  and,  4th,  those  adopted  fi!om  the  aborigmal  names, 
or  doubtful.  Names  of  the  first  class,-  whether  generic  or  specific^ 
will  be  found  m  one  kind  of  type,  as  Clerod^ndron  and  media ; 
names  of  the  second  class,  or  in  memory  of  men,  will  be  found  to 
have  the  letters  added  to  the  name  in  a  different  type  fitxn  those 
composing  the  original  word,  as  Banksta  and  LambertuiTta ;  cla»» 
sical  names  are  distinguished,  by  having  the  first  letter  in  a  different 
^rpe  Srom  the  rest  of  the  word,  as  Pinus  and  pinifolia ;  and  abo- 
rigmal or  doubtful  names,  generic  or  specific,  are  wholly  in  a  differ- 
ent type  flora  that  of  the  words  which  precede  or  follow  them,  as 
Araucaria  and  Alio^a.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  all 
those  words  not  distinguished  by  some  variation  in  the  type,  may 
be  found  in  a  Greek  or  Liatin  dictionary,  either  single,  as  Hypo^s- 
tes,  or  in  compounds,  as  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  and 
as  to  other  words,  if  much  is  not  gamed  by  knowing  that  they  are 
Clascal,  abcnrigmal,  or  commemorative,  at  least,  mystery  b  remov-^ 
ed,  and  a  certain  degree  of  interest  communicated." 

When  English  names  are  given,  it  is  firequently  convenient  to 
add  some  "  word  or  words  descriptive  of  the  plant ;"  these  addi- 
tions are  in  a  different  type,  as  SUvia  coccinea,  scarlet'-j/Iotrered 
Sage.  By  a  contmual  use  of  these  improvements,  Latm  names, 
in  fi^quent  use  in  botany,  become  familiar,  and  their  meanmg  bet^ 
ter  understock!.  This  latter  improvement  we  have  not  yet  general- 
ly adopted ;  but  we  intend  to  do  so  in  our  future  numbers. 
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Termtromzc&e. 

CAME'LLM. 

Since  our  last,  several  new  varieties  have  been  in  flower,  iii  the 
vicinity.  Among  others,  rosaeflora  and  Weiinarta,  in  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser's  collection.  The  latter  is  a  single  white  flower,  of  great  beau- 
ty ;  the  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  out  much  m  the 
style  of  those  of  a  cereus.  The  plant  was  very  small,  and  the 
flower  consequently  weak.  C.  reticulata  has  b^n  in  full  bloom 
both  at  Mr.  Wilder's  and  m  our  collection.  Park's  rose  stripe  has 
also  been  in  flower ;  its  fragrance  b  very  perceptible ;  and  on  this 
account  alone,  aside  from  its  beauty,  which  is  considerably  attract- 
ive, it  should  be  in  everjr  collection.  We  have  now  m  bloom  con- 
cinna ;  it  b  somewhat  like  eximia  of  the  English  collections.  C. 
j.  corkllina,  of  some  French  catalogues,  seems  to  be  synonymous 
with  florida  of  the  English. 

Hypericacea. 

OCHRA'NTHELtiuU. 
«rg^U  LtiiiL    A  greao-boun  plant ;  wiUi  white  flowwi ;  a  aatb*  of  Chiaa.    BoC  Eef .,  t.  UlS. 

A  shrub  introduced  from  Chma  to  the  Horticultural  Sociedr's 
garden  at  Chiswick,  where  it  flowered  as  long  ago  as  18S6.  The 
plant  died  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  has  never  been  seen  since. 
A  drawing  was  taken  at  the  time,  and  has  been  kept  ever  since, 
with  the  hope,  that  it  might  be  again  discovered,  and  accurately 
described  by  the  fruit.  Dr.  lindley  states  that  he  was  unable  even 
to  obtain  ^^  an  approximadon  to  its  true  station  in  the  system."  It 
b  a  pretty  plant,  from  the  representation  of  the  plate,  but  as  it  is 
lost  to  England,  and  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  b  again  mtrodu- 
ced,  a  particular  description  will  not  be  of  much  interest.  {Bot. 
IUg»,  Dec.) 

Kosdcea. 

nutkinof  De  Cand.  Matka  Bramble.    A  hardj  ihrab ;  flowera  white;  appeariBf  in  the  inmnMr} 
propagated  like  the  other  ipeoiefl ;  a  native  of  North-weet  America.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3453. 

"  A  large  flowered,  handsome  "  species,  "  nearly  allied  to  the 
R,  odoratus,  or  flowering  raspberry."  The  leaves  are  large,  cordate, 
five-lobed,  doubly  serrate,  and  copiously  redculated  with  veins. 
The  flowers  large  and  white,  with  numerous  stamens  and  yellow 
anthers.  It  was  discovered  by  A.  Menzies,  Esq.,  during  the  voyage 
of  Captain  Vancouver,  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  lat.  51^  on 
the  North-West  Coist ;  since  by  Mr.  Douglas,  extending  from  43*  in 
North  California,  to  52^  at  Nootka  Sound.  He  also  found  it  ex- 
tending to  the  interior  to  the  head  of  the  Columbia  river.  By  Mr. 
Drummond  it  was  detected  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  in  lat  52''.     (Bot  Mag.,  Dec.) 
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Oxalidacea. 

O'XAJJB 
Fi^ttcL  Ool.  FtotU*!  Oxalit.    A  balf-bardj  perennial,  with  reddish  jaUow  flowera ;  appearing 
in  July  and  Aogoat ;  propagated  by  oflbete,  in  rich,  aaDdy  loam ;  a  native  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.    BoL  £ef .,  1817. 

"  A  truly  beautiful  little  half-bardy,  or  frame  perennial,  flower- 
ing most  copiously  during  the  months  of  July  and  August."  It 
does  not  produce  much  of  an  appearance  in  the  border ;  but  '^  a 
large  pot  filled  with  its  dense  green  leaves,  and  covered  with  the 
large,  salmon-colored  flowers,  is  a  lovely  object."  In  this  respect 
it  is  somewhat  similar  to  O.  Deppeti,  which  flowered  with  us  last 
season.  It  is  supposed  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
was  received  from  Professor  Savi,  of  Pisa,  as  also  from  other  tx)tan- 
ic  gardens  in  Italy.  The  drawing  was  made  from  plants,  which 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Mar^att,  who  is  the  only  pos- 
sessor of  it  m  England.     (Bot  Reg.,  Dec.) 

*  Vohgonacett. 

OOOCO'UOBA  lAmU,  (fVom  fteftftM,  fruit,  titSloboty  a  lobe;  in  aUnsion  to  the  lobed  leede.) 
Tiiena  lAmdl,  Green  aea-aide  Orape.    A  hot-honae  plant;  with  white  floweri ;  appearing  in  An- 
gnA ;  aoppoaed  a  natiire  of  the  Weet  Indies.    Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1816. 

'<  Communicated  from  Wormleybury,  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
with  whom  it  flowered  in  August,  1833,"  under  the  name  of  exco- 
riata,  which  is  veiy  diflferent.  The  flowers  appear  in  drooping 
racemes ;  and  are  not  very  showy.  Native  country  supposed  the 
West  Indies.     {Bot  Reg.y  Dec.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
xhodode'ndson 

Tar.  poleliArrinrani  LimiL    **  The  lovely"  Rhododendron. 
Batweeo  12.  arbdreum  and  R,  caaotoicura.    A  hardy  evergreen  ihnib,  with  flowen  of  a  light 
raee  color ;  a  bybrid  variety.  Bot.  Reg.  t.,  1890. 

A  very  beautifiil  variety,  produced  by  Mr.  Waterer,  of  Knaphill, 
between  jR.  arboreum  and  caucasicum.  It  has  the  compact  appear- 
ance, in  the  umbel  of  flowers,  of  the  latter.  It  is  <*  an  abundant 
flowerer."     {Bot  Reg.,  Dec.) 

var.  NoUedMiM  Hort.  NobIe*i  Rhododendron. 
A  hardy  evergreen  ■brob,  with  flowera  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  loae  color  ;  a  hybrid  variety.    Bot. 

Very  much  like  pulcherrimum,  in  all  respects,  "  except  that  its 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  rose  color."  Both  are  stated  to 
be  ^^  among  the  handsomest  hardy  shrubs  in  cultivation."  {Bot 
Reg.,  Dec.) 

wAMkamn  var.  hybridiun  Htok.    R,  Mgrana  Hort,  Laoral-leaved  Rhododendron. 
Sanpowed  between  A.  glaAca  (Asilea  gladea)  and  R.  m&xininni.    A  hardy  ilirab,  with  white 
flowen  tinged  with  pink ;  a  hybrid  variety.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3454. 

^<  A  chaimmg  plant,"  cultivated  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden, 
under  the  name  of  jR.  fra^rans.  Dr.  Hooker  states  that  it  has 
every  appearance  of  a  hybnd,  and  refers  it  to  a  figure  in  the  Bot 
Reg.,  X.  195,  as  a  synonym.  The  flowers  are  delicate,  in  large 
umbels ;  anthers  yellow.  "  Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  is  am- 
ply worthy  a  place  in  iveiy  flower-garden  and  shrubbery."  {Bot 
Meg.,  Dec.) 
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In  our  collecdon  are  now  in  loll  Uoom  l&ododdndron  aiMreum 
yar.  alta  cler^nse,  var.  bybridum,  and  var.  Russelltanum.  Of  Ta* 
rieties,  of  jR.  indftcuni,  Snaithu,  c«rulea,  phcsnicea,  and  pnnioea. 
R.  sb^nsis  is  also  superbly  degant,  with  its  clusters  of  bright  yel- 
low, and  highly  odonferous  blossoms,  numbering  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  in  each.  iL  alta  cler^nse  must  certainly  rank  as  the 
most  magnificent  that  has  yet  been  produced,  whether  a  species  or 
a  variety.  There  is  a  richness  about  it,  which  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  others,  which  we  have  seen  in  flower.  Some  of  the  clus- 
ters were  of  monstrous  size.  If  it  can  but  be  acclimated  to  our 
gardens,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  which 
they  will,  for  a  long  time,  receive.  Several  plants  of  Jt. 
arb6reum  var.  hybridum  will  be  in  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May, 
together  with  several  fine  varieties  of  JR.  ponUca,  calendu- 
lacea,  be. 

Asieraeea.  • 

JZEUGBST^UM  (an  old  Greek  iiaaM,mrajiiDc  a  goldtm  jyirat,  and  ooiiMqQeatly  ihoald  be  writ- 
teo  Heficbrysuin.) 
Meolor  IAmML    Two-coiored  Hellchrjiuiii.    A  bardy  annaal  j  witb  yellow  Aowen ;  appeariBf  la 
Angntt ;  a  native  of  Van  Dieman*!  Land.    Bot.  Kef.,  t.  iai4.  ^ 

^^  A  beautiful,  new,  hardy  annual,  introduced  by  J/ix.  Low,  of 
the  Clapton  nursery.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate.  It  ha»  a 
similar  appearance  to  what  is  commonly  called  Xeriuathemum  lii- 
cidum  (^ti.  bracteatum),  but  rather  more  elegant.  '^  One  of  the 
prettiest  new  species  of  the  season  [1835],  that  has  just  passed 
by."     (Bot.  Beg.y  Dec.) 

QALATEXLA    C^«. 
puneUu  JV*0ec  jf 'iter  pooeUtni  W,  ^  KiL  OalaUIla  intennMia  Om«.    A'^bu  deeortAran 
JImA.  dotted  Galatella.    A  hardy  perennial  horbacoone  plant;  growinf  two  ftetbifb;  witk 
reddish  liloe  flowers ;  appeariac  in  July  and  August :  a  native  of  the  east  of  JSorope }  propa- 
gated by  divbion  of  the  root,  in  eonunoo  ftrdea  soil.    Bot.  Reg.,  1818. 

An  herbaceous  plant,  ^^  a  native  of  salt  marshes  in  Hungaiy, 
Podolia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  east  of  Europe."  It  is.  very  similar 
to  6.  Ayssopifolia  and  acris.  like  the  asters,  fix>m  which  this 
genus  has  been  separated,  the  species  are  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish. Its  beauty  is  mferior  to  many  of  our  wild  ones  which  enli* 
ven  our  pastures  with  their  numerous  blossoms,  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  Desirable,  as  it  is  ''  well  adapted  for  txw- 
ders  of  shrubberies,  and  for  places  where  shade-lovbg  plants  alone 
will  grow."     (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

iTE'LLIS 
integriAHa  Miehx,    Eelipta  Integrlftlia  flbrmif.    Braehyeome  nnthooomoides  Lm»,   Amer- 
ican Daisy.    An  anniial  plant,  growing  six  or  eight  inclies  high  }  llowen  pale  pink }  appear- 
ing in  Jane  and  July ;  propagated  by  seeds ;  a  native  of  North  America.    Bot.  Mag.,  3451 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  daisy  yet  discovered  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  found  by  Michaux.  Pursh  had  never  seen  it  in  his 
travels ;  and  when  Mr.  Nuttall  wrote  hb  Genera  of  North  Amer^ 
icon  Plants,  he  knew  nothmg  of  it,  except  what  he  gathered  from 
Michaux ;  he  seems  to  have  doubted  his  authority,  as  he  asked  the 
followmg  question :  "  Is  it  not  an  Eclipta  ?".  From  this,  an  opinion 
has  gained  ground  with  botanists,  diat  none  of  the  species  of  die  &- 
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waatB  du9j  of  En^and  were  indigeiioiis  to  America*  Mr.  Nuttall 
didy  hcnre  ver,  diBCOTer  h  b  his  last  viak  to  Aikansas,  g^^ 
pniriea.  Dr.  Short  has  abo  found  it  abundant  in  Kentucky ;  and 
]atteriy,Mr.DnmiiDoad  gathered  it  both  at  Rio  Brazos  and  San  Fe- 
lipe de  AustiB,  in  the  Texas,  and  sent  to  England  seeds,  and  nu- 
■leRMB  specimens,  hom  which  plants  haTe  been  raised,  which  flow- 
ered the  last  season  m  the  Glalsgow  botanic  garden.  It  is  an  in- 
terestmg  little  plant,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  speedily  introduced  to 
our  gardens.  There  are  many  associations  connected  with  the 
name  of  this  flower;  and  we  should  feel  more  attached  to  this,  a 
nauve  of  our  own  clime,  than  to  the  one  which  is  known  in  every 
garden,  large  or  small,  and  as  generally  esteemed.  The  flowers 
are  wlmt  is  commonly  termed  single,  the  ncunber  of  the  petals  of 
the  my  fiwuteeD  to  twenty,  of  a  delicate  white,  tinged  with  purple. 
Peduncles  termmal,  and  smgle-flowered.  Accordmg  to  Michaux, 
an  idiiabitant  of  shady  hills  and  banks  of  rivers  in  Tennessee.  (Bot. 
Mag.y  Dec.) 
CALuoias. 

A  variety  of  Calli6psis  bicolor  (Core6psis  tinct6ria  Nut.)y  called 
atitsanguinea  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Masazme  of  Botany  for  De- 
cember. It  resembles  its  parent,  with  me  exception  of  the  dark 
color,  which  reaches  neariy  to  the  edge  of  the  petals.  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  introduction;  the  seeds  were  received  irom  Mr. 
Knight,  of  die  King's  Road,  under  the  name  of  C.  sanguinea. 
In  Sweet's  Brit.  Flow.  Garden,  for  the  same  month,  is  figured  C. 
Dnmunondu,  which,  we  presume,  must  be  the  same  thing.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  its  ^^  indefatigable  discoverer."  The  figure  in 
the  latter,  is  *^  fixnn  plants  which  blossomed  in  Dr.  N^l's  collec- 
tion," Canon-mills,  near  Edinburgh. 

CSnc&onaces. 

moeXDESLE^lJt. 

A  beautiful  species  of  this  fine  genus,  named  speciosa,  is  figur- 
ed in  Paxton's  Ma^zine  of  Botany  for  December.  It  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Ckibinety  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  two  or  three 
years  smce.  They  received  it  from  Havana,  in  1830,  where  it  is 
native.  It  requires  the  heat  of  the  stove.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  rose  color,  and  appear  in  corymbs,  something  like  Ix6ra  coc- 
cinea.     Extremely  desirable  for  the  stove. 

Hydrophyttacea. 

PHACS^LIA 
coBg4«U  Ho0k,  Closter-flowvred  Phaoelia.    Ao  annul  plant :  growinf  a  foot  or  mora  in  beif  bt; 
vith  ornameotal  Sowara ;  appaarhif  in  Jana ;  color  parplian-blna ;  a  nativa  of  tba  Taxaa  ; 
calCiTalad  bj  Madu    Bot.  Maf .,  34&. 

This  is  called  a  ^^  beautifiil  species,"  (Dr.  Hooker.)  It  was 
received  at  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  among  the  '*  many  inter- 
esting plants,"  last  sent  home  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  having 
been  collected  fagr  him  in  that  <^  interesting  country,"  the  Texas. 
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Its  nearest  affinity  is  P.  bipmnatifida  MUJix.^  a  native  of  the  Meg* 
hany  mountains.  Root  annual.  Stem  branched  m  cultivate 
specimens.  Leaves  pinnated ;  the  ultimate  ones  bipinnatified ;  all 
slightly  downy.  Peduncles  lateral  and  tennmal,  bearing  fiom 
three  to  five  dense  corymbose  racemes  of  purplish-blue  flowers. 
Corolla  broadly  campanulate.  Anthers  yellow.  It  will  probably 
soon  become  common,  as  it  seeds  ireely.     {BoU  Mag.,  Dec.) 

Ldliacea. 

VELTHEI'M/jf 
gUikea  var.  fl6ritas  rabeietoti-porpiraU  Book.    B«d  pnrple-flowertd  VdtlMlRiia.   A  bnlboat- 
rootedcraen-bouae  plant;  growiog  a  foot  hifh ;  flowers  ornamootal;  color  raddith;  anatha 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  propafatad  bjr  ofieeta  ia  rieh  moold.    BoU  Maf.,  345d. 

A  "  handsome  Cape  bulb,"  sent  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden 
by  the  Baron  Von  Ludwig,  whom  we  have,  in  another  place  in 
this  number,  spoken  of.  It  is  quite  a  different  color  from  the  par- 
ent species.     {Bat.  Mag.y  Dec.) 

Orchiddcea. 

BPmE'NDEUM. 
con^peetiin  Brov*  E.  MagoAlM  Mukl,  Florida  Epidendmai.    A  parantical  epiphyte ;  giowint 
four  or  fiye  inchee  bifh  ;  with  1110111,  pretty  flowers,  of  a  yellowiah  green  eolor ;  a  Dative  01 
North  America ;  propagated  by  divieioo  of  the  root  io  peat  and  rotten  wood.    BoL  Mag ^  3457. 

'^Interesting"  (to  English  botanists)  as  the  only  parasitical 
plant  yet  discovered  in  the  United  States.  It  was  first  seen  bv 
Bartram,  in  Florida ;  plants  were  sent  over  in  Mr.  Druminond  s 
last  despatches,  to  England.  Mr.  Gordon  also  communicated 
specimens  to  the  Messrs.  Sheperds,  of  Liverpool,  some  time  smce, 
from  which  the  figure  was  taken ;  the  plants  were  attached  to 
branches  of  the  Magndlta  grandiflora,  on  which  it  is  generally 
found  growmg,  though  sometimes  <'  on  the  trunk  of  oaks."  It  does 
not  possess  much  beauty.     (Bat,  Mag.y  Dec.) 

We  have  now  in  beautiful  bloom,  m  the  green-house,  Cypripe- 
dium  acaule  Ait,  C.  humile  of  Sw.  Salisbury  and  WiUd.,  and  C. 
parviflorum  WiUd.  C.  Calceolus  Michx.  The  former  is  well  known 
as  growing  indigenous,  in  this  vicinity ;  the  latter  is  not  found  here, 
but  grows  plentifully  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  We  re- 
ceived these  plants  from  a  fiiend  in  Vermont,  who  writes  us,  that 
he  has  growing  in  his  garden  a  very  pale-colored  variety,  and  also 
a  white  one ;  this,  he  thinks,  may  be  caused  by  the  localities  in 
which  they  grow ;  if,  however,  they  remain  permanent,  we  have 
been  kindly  promised  plants.  All  the  cypripediums  are  beautiful 
plants,  and  nower  finely  in  the  green-house ;  the  parviflonun  is  of 
an  extremely  fine  yellow  color ;  it  has  been  in  flower  several  days. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  tribe  of  plants  in  every  garden ;  they 
are  not  difficult  of  cultivation.  If  a  peat  bed  is  made  in  a  rather 
shady  place,  and  the  plants  carefully  taken  up  fran  their  native 
habitats,  and  removed  thereto,  they  will  contmue  to  flourish  and 
increase.  The  orchises  may  be  placed  in  the  same  situations. 
Several  splendid  species  have  lately  been  introduced  fit>m  Nepaul ; 
they  are  yet,  however,  rare  in  English  collecdons,  and  will  not, 
probably,  become  common  for  some  time. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  7%e  Gardener* b  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L. 
S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.  1».  6d!.  each.  No 
LXIX  for  December. 

The  number  of  this  valuable  Magazine  for  December  contains 
a  long  article,  by  the  conductor,  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  pages, 
entitled  "  A  Summary  View  of  the  progress  of  Gardening,  and  of 
rural  Improvement  generally,  in  Bntain,  during  the  past  year ;  with 
some  notices  relative  to  the  state  of  both  in  foreign  countries." 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  progress  of  gardening,  the  conductor  has 
made  two  principal  divisions,  viz., — Gardening  as  an  art,  and  the 
Statistics  of  Gardening.  Under  Uie  former  b  included  landscape 
gardening,  arboriculture,  floriculture,  and  horticulture. 

Landscape  gardening  is,  as  yet,  the  least  understood  of  any.  de- 
partment. According  to  some,  no  such  thing  existed,  untU  the 
modem  or  natural  style  of  laying  out  grounds  was  introduced ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  it  includes  every  mode  of  laying  out  grounds, 
either  ancient  or  modem.  Used  in  tliis  latter  sense,  the  conductor 
claims  the  merit  of  having,  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Magazine, 
distinguished  and  defined  the  four  different  modes  of  creating  artifi- 
cial landscapes,  which  constitute  the  geometrical,  the  picturesque, 
the  gardenesque,  and  the  mral  styles.  These  are,  we  apprehend, 
not  generally  understood,  and  we  therefore  extract  the  following 
rema^,  and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  every  reader : — 

■  ''The  geometrical  stvie  consists  in  laying  out  and  planting  grounds  in 
geometrical  figures.  The  picturesque  style  is  characterized,  in  regard  to 
means,  bjr  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  planted  at  irregular  distances,  as 
they  are  m  natural  forests  and  forest  groups ;  and,  in  regard  to  effect  by 
its  tbrming  such  masses  of  wood,  and  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
such  a  general  union  of  these  in  compositions,  as  will  look  well,  if  paints 
ed.  The  gardenesque  style  of  landscape  is  characterized,  as  to  means, 
by  the  trees,  shioibs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  whether  in  masses  or  nroups, 
being  planted  at  such  distances  as  never  to  be  allowed  to  touch  each 
other;  and,  in  regard  to  effect,  by  masses  and  groups,  which,  while  they 
show  the  form  of  each  individual  tree  and  shrub  at  a  near  view,  yet,  at  a 
distance,  form  masses  and  groups  such  as,  thouf[h  they  would  not  be 
made  choice  o^  in  preference,  yet  would  not  be  rejected  by  a  landscape- 
painter.  Comparing  the  picturesque  and  the  gardenesque  styles  of  land- 
scape, the  former  may  be  said  to  study  most  the  effect  of  the  whole,  as  a 
picture  or  landscape,  which  might  be  painted ;  and  the  latter  the  beauties 
of  the  whole,  as  a  garden  scene  for  walking  in,  and  enjoying  the  trees 
and  plants  individually.  Compiu^d  as  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  enjoyment,  the  picturesque  style  may  be  said  to  address  itself  chiefly 
to  one  class  of  admirers,  viz.,  the  lovers  of  landscape  scenery ;  and  the 
gardenesque  not  only  to  the  lovers  of  landscape  scenery,  but  to  the  bot- 
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aniflt  and  the  gardeDer.  The  latter,  therefore,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
more  than  one  kind  of  beauty,  stands  higher  in  the  scale  of  art,  than  the 
former.  Rural,  or  natural,  landscape  is  characterized  by  being  rural,  or 
natural,  as  contrasted  with  the  artincial  scenery  by  which  it  is,  or  maybe, 
surrounded,  in  the  given  locality:  it  becomes,  therefore,  only  an  art, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  man.  To  us  it  ajmears  that,  when 
the  terms  designating  these  four  styles  are  properly  unfferstood,  so  as  to 
be  readily  applied  to  aitificial  scenery,  by  sardenera,  it  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  them,  in  laying  out  grounds:  it  will  prevent  them  from 
endeavoring  to  bring  together,  in  the  same  garden  or  scene,  beauties, 
which  are  incompatible  with  each  other:  for  example,  the  gardenesque 
and  the  picturesque,  in  the  same  shrubbery,  or  on  the  same  lawn ;  or,  in 
other  words,  handsome  single  specimens  and  picturesque  eroaps:  or 
from  attempting  to  combine  the  gardenesque  with  the  natural;  in  other 
words,  from  mixing,  portions  of  what  may  be  called  highly  refined  scen- 
ery, composed  of  exotic  trees  and  plants,  with  fine  turf  and  gravel,  with 
portions  of  the  ordinary  nature  of  the  locality.  The  introduction  of  her- 
iMLceous  flowers  among  trees  and  shrubs  is  a  subject  connected  with 
landscape-gardening,  which,  at  present,  is  not  at  all  understood  by  prac- 
tical men.  When  herbaceous  flowers  are  introduced  in  picturesque 
sceuery,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run  wild,  and  the  surfiice  on  which 
they  are  planted  should  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  cultivated ;  but 
when  they  are  introduced  into  ^[ardeneBque  scenery,  it  must  only  be  in 
situations  where  the  particular  kmd  of  plant  will  thrive  and  come  to  per- 
fection ;  and  the  ground  about  each  plant  must  be  highly  cultivated  In 
the  rural  style,  no  foreign  plants  whatever,  and  no  marks  of  culture,  must 
appear." 

In  the  department  of  arboriculture,  considerable  has  been  done ; 
many  new  arboretums  have  been  begun,  and  others  partially  com- 
pleted ;  the  taste  for  planting  them  is  upon  the  increase,  and  no 
place  of  any  distinction  will  long  be  considered  complete  without 
one.  We  wish  that  this  love  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  was  more 
common  among  our  amateur  gardeners,  and  gentlemen,  possessing 
fine  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities.  The  taste  for  ex- 
otics, which  need  protection  during  our  severe  winters,  and  various 
florists'  flowers,  which  require  much  care,  has  rapidly  increased 
within  a  few  years,  and  it  will  also,  we  most  sincerely  hope,  con- 
tinue to,  for  years  to  come.  Still,  we  would  not  have  it  exclude  a 
love  for  ornamental  plantations  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  collect- 
ed firom  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  from  foreign  climes  of  the 
same  temperature,  or  where  such  can  be  found  as  will  be  hardy 
when  transferred  to  our  gardens.  The  former  is  a  taste  which, 
though  perhaps  more  general,  because  the  objects  are  more  rare,  is 
certainly  a  much  less  refined  as  well  as  a  less  pleasing  one.  We 
stop  to  admire  the  modest  violet  or  the  gorgeous  tulip,  while  we 
]^s  a  humble  shrub  or  the  majestic  oak,  as  a  common  object. 
The  former  ai-e  beautiful,  while  their  delicate  or  magnificent  blos- 
soms appear ;  but  as  soon  as  these  are  gone,  their  foliage  presents 
little  for  admiration.  How  different  is  il  with  the  latter !  In  flower  or 
out  of  flower,  they  are  ever  interesting.  The  bursting  of  the  buds  in 
the  spring, — ^ihe  opening  of  the  blossoms, — the  mature  foliage, — 
the  ripening  fruit, — and,  in  autumn,  the  gay  and  varied  cold's  of 
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tiieir  feliage,  are  all» — all,  objects  of  admiration ;  and  even  in  win- 
ter, how  interesting  to  the  lover  of  nature  is  even  the  beautiful  ram- 
ificadon  of  their  leafless  branches  !  When  our  shrubbeiies  can  be 
filled  with  nxHintain  laurels,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  such  truly 
splendid  ^rabe,  shall  we  let  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  tulip,  or  the 
splendor  of  the  camellia  satisfy  us  ?  Should  we  give  all  our  atten- 
tion to  the  latter,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  former?  We  sin- 
cerely hope  not ;  and  we  would  again,  as  we  often  have,  invite 
our  readers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  subject. 

Floriculture  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  flourishing  depart- 
ment of  gardening  in  England.  Dahlias  and  heartseases  are 
some  of  the  greatest  articles  of  commerce.  The  establishment  of 
two  florieultural  societies  in  London  has  been  eminently  useful  in 
stweading  a  greater  taste  for  these  flowers.  Great  importations  of 
Ghent  azaleas  and  French  roses  have  been' made  within  a  few 
^ears.  A  large  number  of  hybrid  plants  have  been  lately  produced 
m  floglish  gardens. 

The  most  fashionable  house  plants,  at  this  time,  are  the  Orchi- 
dacee.  Many  new  species  are  imported  every  year,  and  their  cul- 
ture b  becoming  much  better  understood  than  heretofore.  There 
is  scarcely  a  cdlection  of  plants  of  any  notoriety,  but  what  includes 
a  large  number  of  them. 

In  horticulture,  the  coiling  system  of  vines  first  brought  to  notice 
by  Mr.  Meams,  and  which  we  have  often  spoken  of,  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  other  subject.  Its  merits  are,  however, 
not  yet  considered  much  by  practical  men.  So  far  as  we  have 
heard,  ftom  those  who  adopted  the  system  in  our  vicinity,  the  same 
has  been  the  result.  The  London  Horticultural  Society,  owing  to 
pecuniary  circumstances,  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of  culinary 
vegetables.  This  is  much  regretted,  as  the  quality  and  value  of 
all  newly  introduced  plants  was  then  ascertained  and  reported  in 
their  Transactiom,  and  fit>m  them,  became  generally  known,  and, 
consequently,  brought  into  cultivation,  by  the  agency  of  seed  stores^ 
where  every  thing  can  be  procured.  A  method  of  ^'compressing 
herbs  into  cakes,  and  preserving  them  closely  wrapped  up  in  paper 
till  wanted  for  use,  has  been  practised  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  gardener  to 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswick."  The  conductor 
observes,  that  it  well  deserves  imitation,  and  might  be  extended  to 
parsley,  fennel,  be.  Our  transatlantic  fiiends  are  behind  the  age 
m  some  things.  The  Shakers,  in  the  New  England  States,  have, 
ix  years,  pursued  this  practk^e,  and  carry  on  a  conoderable  buoh 
ness  in  the  article  of  dried  herbs. 

Botanical  and  horticoltural  gardens  are  on  the  increase  in  .Eng- 
land. Some  new  palm-houses  are  contemplated.  The  Earl  of 
Mountnorris  has  sent  a  collector  to  New  Zealand,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  some  new  ligneous  plants  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
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that  country.    Cottage  gardens  have  been  much  improved,  and 
the  conductor  remarks  as  follows : — 

"It  has  been  observed  to  us,  by  others,  and  we  have  observed  it  our- 
selves, during  our  occasional  tours,  that  the  gardens  of  cottagers  by  the 
road  side,  have  wonderfiilly  improved  within  these  few  years;  and  we 
have  before  often  observed  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  dahlias, 
fuchsias,  and  other  new  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  them,  which  were  for- 
merly confined  to  ^ntlemen's  ^dens.  This  improvement,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated,  is  chiefly  ovnng  to  the  exertions  of  the  horticultural 
societies,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  eaertionB  of 
some  gentlemen,  who  authorise  their  head  gardeners  to  supply  the  cotta- 
gers on  their  estates  with  such  usefid  and  ornamental  plants  as  can  be 
spared,  and  are  suitable  for  cottage  gardens.  Various  gentlemen,  also, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  reouure  their  head  gardeners  to  keep  a 
nursery  of  miit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs,  to  be  given  away  to  their  fiumen 
and  cottagers.  When  we  consider  how  greatly  the  beauty  of  the  margins 
of  all  our  roads  is  increased  by  this  practice,  a^d  how  much  it  tends  to 
increase  the  comfort  and  happmess  of  the  cottager,  we  cannot  too  high- 
ly express  our  admiration  or  such  practices.  We  only  wish  they  might 
prevail  every  where,  and  that  every  proprietor  of  land  in  Great  Britain 
OF  Ireland  would  adopt  them." 

Commercial  gardening  is  rather  in  a  declining  state ;  the  supply 
bemg  greater  than  the  demand.  Were  it  not  for  the  immense  num- 
ber of  plants  which  are  annually  exported  to  this  country,  it  would 
be  much  more  depressed  than  it  now  is.  Nurseries  have  become 
very  general  throughout  England,  and  those  around  the  metropolis 
make  but  few  sales  compart  with  those  of  former  years.  Their 
articles  are  now  limited  to  such  as  are  new  and  rare,  the  more  com- 
mon being  little  sought  after.  It  has  always  been  a  wonder  with 
individuals  who  import  plants  to  this  country,  why  they  should  re- 
main so  high  at  the  present  time,  especially  those  sorts  which  have 
for  years  been  in  the  English  nursenes.  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing, 
in  a  ^reat  measure,  to  the  high  rents  which  are  paid  for  land,  near 
the  cities  of  London  and  Liverpool,  where  only  such  plants  are 
grown  as  are  wanted  here.  To  this  cause,  and  long  credits,  the 
conductor  attributes  the  high  prices,  and  remarks  that  '^  nurserymen 
will  find,  that,  by  calculating  on  small  profits  and  extensive  sales, 
they  will  be  greater  gainers  than  by  relying  on  high  prices  and  se- 
lect purchasers  at  indefinite  credits."  "  ife,"  he  says,  "  indeed 
is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  it  is  in  vain,  for  any  person  that 
would  live  and  thrive,  long  to  resist."  We  most  conlially  agree 
with  these  observations,  and  would  ask  the  nurserymen  of  our  own 
countiy,  and  especially  those  in  our  vicbity,  whether  they  would 
not  also  be  the  greater  gainers,  if  they  were  guided  by  this  princi- 
ple. It  is  useless  to  hold  up  articles,  because,  they  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  absolute  wants  of  life,  at  a  price  which  none  but  the 
solely  affluent  can  purchase ;  while  persons  of  more  humble  means 
would  most  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  at 
re^isonable  rates.    The  <^  spirit  of  the  age  "  does,  indeed,  demand 
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a  lefinm  in  this  matter.  Cooaderable  business  is  stated  to  be  done 
between  the  English  and  American  seedsmen. 

The  state  of  gardening  in  iraiious  countries,  occ^ies  a  conyder- 
able  space.  In  France,  a  taste  for  gardening  is  on  the  increase ; 
Duraeries  have  increased,  and  the  mtercourse  between  the  seedsmen 
of  France  and  Britain,  and  also  America,  has  greatly  increased. 
M.  Vilmorin  &  Co.  are  the  greatest  seedsmen  in  Europe.  The 
export  of  bulbs  from  HoUand  has  greatly  increased  within  a  few 
years.  In  Belgium,  the  king  has  btroduced  '^  extensive  ranges  of 
houses  and  pits,"  into  the  garden  attached  tp  the  palace  of  Lackeu, 
near  Brussds.  In  other  i^ign  countries,  nothmg  very  remarkable 
appears  to  have  occurred  m  the  iscience  of  gardenmg.  A  taste  for 
its  pursuit  is  generally  on  the  increase. 

Li  this  country,  gardenmg  is  noticed  as  ^'  making  rapid  progress." 
The  h(»ticultural  societies  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  '^  two  garden- 
ing magazines,"  and  other  journals  of  agriculture.  litde  yet, 
Iwever,  seems  to  be  known  of  the  actual  state  in  which  garden- 
ing exists  in  this  countiy.  Some  gardens  are  said  to  belong  to 
wealthy  merchants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  which 
infijrmatiQn  was  gathered  fix)mour  magazme.  But  Boston,  with  its 
vicinity,  is  not  mentioned.  The  conductor  anticipates  among  the 
citizeiis  of  the  western  world,  municipal  gardens,  parks,  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  hot-houses,  the  common  property  of  the  towns, 
which  will  rival  those  of  the  European  aristocracy."  We  indeed, 
expect  much  ourselves ;  but  we  are  'afradd  that  it  will  be  many 
years  before  such  anticipations  are  realized.  We  hope,  before  the 
next  annual  view  of  the  progress  of  gardening  shall  appear,  that 
the  conductor  will  have  gathered  more  information  respecting  its 
advancement  m  the  United  States. 

A  long  article  on  laying  out  Public  Gardens  and  Promenades, 
also  by  the  conductor,  occupies  many  pages. 


Art.  II.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,  adapt- 
ed to  the  Soil  and  Climate  of  the  United  States.  By  F.  G. 
Comstock,  Secretary  of  the  Hartford  County  Silk  Society,  and 
Editor  of  the  Silk  Culturist.  1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  108.  Hartford: 
Wm.  G.  Comstock.     1836. 

Althouoh  the  subject  upon  which  this  work  treats,  may  not 
come  precisely  within  the  limits  of  our  Magazine,  still  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice  it,  under  the  present  state  of  public  excitement,  in 
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refaction  to  the  culture  of  silicas  an  article  of  dooiestic  pioduce. 
We  need  not  here  speak  of  the  benefits  which,  we  think,  this  coun- 
try will  receivg  fixMOi  the  aUeotbn  which  is  now  being  given  to  it. 
We  nave  before  incidentally  expressed  our  mind,  and  we  can  but 
repeat,  that  we  are  every  day  more  convinced  of  its  pracdcabiUty 
and  its  importance.  The  present  work  is  one  of  the  best,  which 
has  yet  been  published ;  aod,  with  that  of  Mr.  Cobb,  contains  all 
the  informatioQ  that  b  needed  upon  the  subject*  Mr.  Comstock  is 
well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  S3k  Colturist ;  a  work,  haiing  a 
great  circulation  throughout  the  country,  and  he  has  collected  from 
all  sources,  for  which  he  has  numerous  facilities,  and  has  brought 
together  such  facts  and  statements  as  cannot  &il  to  convince  every 
one  of  the  certainty  of  a  good  retxim  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
embaik  in  the  enterprise.  The  woik  is  printed  in  a  neat  type,  on 
good  paper,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attentkxi  of  all  intareded 
in  the  culture  of  mulbeny  trees,  and  the  rearing  of  riUc  wdbds. 


Art.  hi.  The  Year  Book :  an  Astronomical  and  PhUoioj^hir 
col  Annual :  fitted  for  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.    By  Marshall  Conant.     1  vol.  12mo.     Upwards  of  200 

SLges.     Munroe  .&  Francis:   Boston.     Charles  S.  Francis: 
ew  York. 

We  were  favored,  some  time  sbce,  with  a  copy  of  this  work, 
by  the  publishers,  which  we  now  take  the  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  gardeners,  who,  besides  their  profession,  are 
ambitious  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  astronomy,  philosophy, 
&c.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  almanac,  much  use- 
ful and  valuable  information  on  general  subjects.  It  is  divided  bto 
three  parts  ; — astronomy, — calendar  for  1836, — ^and  the  Year 
Book.  The  latter  part  contains  miscellaneous  articles,  foreign  and 
domestic  notices  of  recent  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  more 
pracdcal  departments  of  science  and  the  arts.  It  is  printed  in  a 
beautiful  type,  and  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  libraiy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Ckneral  JSToHus. 

Snentyk  FBCundatisn^ — ^Bradley,  speaking  of  this  subject,  siws  that,  on 
the  first  opening  of  his  tulips,  he  took  out  all  the  stamens  before  the  fa- 
rina was  readj  to  be  scattered ;  and  thus,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
castrated  the  tulips,  preparatory  to  impregnating  the  stigmas  witn  the  &- 
lina  of  other  tulips.  In  like  manner,  he  says,  the  blossoms  of  anv  other 
plant  may  be  castrated,  and  cross-fecundated.  (Aet«  BnprovemetU  qfPkmt' 
tng  and  Gardenings  PMoeophical  and  Pradkalj  p.  14, 15.)  It  is  generally 
considered  that  this  luractice  of  cross-fecundation  is  quite  new,  and  was 
first  employed  b^  Mr.  Kniffht;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  of 
Bradley  and  Agncola  will  snow  that  scarcely  any  thing  new  has  been 
produced,  during  the  present  century,  that  was  not  known  and  practised 
in  the  preceding  one,  perhaps  earlier^ — ( Gard.  Mag^far  Jkc) 

Tkt  syxriority  of  ids  of'pfMau  to  whole  ones  h^  been  fully  proved  by 
several  £nglish  cultivators.  The  crop  has  fallen  off  greatly  within  the 
last  two  vears  in  Great  Britain,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been 
instituted,  which,  although  they  have  not  given  a  result  altogether  satis- 
&ctory^  have  shown  that  potato  sets  may  lose  their  vital  principle  when 
taken  up  before  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  Mr. 
Niven,  in  the  BM  Gardenef^s  and  Farma's  Magazine,  thinks  that  die  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  in  Ireland  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  some  change 
m  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ana  partly  to  the  careless  manner 
in  whieh  the  potato  is  treated  alter  it  has  been  dug  out  of  the  ground 
till  it  is  replanted.  The  superiority  of  whole  potatoes  to  sets,  when  an 
eiriy  crop  is  desired,  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Piiven,  in  the  same  paper ; 
and  also  the  superiority  of  sets  to  whole  potatoes,  wh^n  the  object  is  a 
main  crop,  more  especially  when  the  bud,  or  rose  end,  as  it  is  called  in 
Ireland,  is  used.  This  superiority  of  sets  to  whole  potatoes  has  been  al- 
io proved  by  the  e2q>eriments  conducted  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
gardeuy  and  by  various  other  cultivators. — (lb.) 


Art.  n.     Foreign  J^oHces, 


Tri/hikan  inaxmtstum. — The  culture  of  this  species  of  clover  has  great- 
ly increased  in  difierent  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  it  stands  heat  and  di*ought 
exceedingly  well,  and  has  been  found,  in  many  cases,  a  valuable  substi- 
tute for  lucerne  and  clover,  which  has  been  completely  burnt  up.  We 
hope  its  value  virill  be  tried  in  our  climate. — Conds. 

Heaviesi  foosdterrits  Jbr  1835. — ^Mr.  Saul,  in  the  Gardener^s  Masmnt  for 
Dec,  has  given  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  kinds  produced  in  1835.  He 
states  that  they  were  lighter  in  this  season  than  the^  have  been  for  ten 
years,  owing  to  the  very  dry  season.  Fewer  seedlmgs  have  also  been 
raised.    The  following  is  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  ones : — 

RuL  Wonderful,  24  dwt ;  Companion.  23  dwt  2  gr. ;  Lion's  Provider, 
22  dwL  6  gr. ;  Lion,  22  dwt— Fei^tr.  Leader,  23  dwt  12  gr. ;  Gunner,  21 
dwt  10  gr. ;  Sovereign,  20  dwt  20  gr. ;  Two  to  One,  19  dwt  22  gr.— 
Grun.  Thumper,  20  dwt  8  gr. ;  Peacock,  20  dwt  6  gr. ;  Providence,  20 
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dwt.;  Lord  Crew,  19  dwt  20  ff.—Wkde.  Eagle,  31  dwt ;  Ostrich,  20  dwt 
12  gr;  Fleur  da  Lib,  20  dwt  12  gr.;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  20  dvit*  11  gr. 
(Gard^Mag.) 

Prize  damas, — ^The  fbllowing  are  the  varieties  which  carried  off  the 
first  prizee  at  the  Cambridge  Florists'  Society.  Among  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Wi&all  &  Brewer,  well  known  as  two  of  the  fin* 
est  dahlia  growers  in  England : — 

Tht  best  dafdiaofany  co^.— Widnall's  Perfection.  CHnuon,  seaHdj  or 
red, — Countess  oir  Liverpool.  WTdtej  or  shaded  ukUe. — ^Lady  Fordwick. 
Very  dark. — ^Metropolitan  Perfection.  Orange,  salnum  or  huff^WiA- 
nalrs  Prince  of  Oranse.  PwrpU  or  shaded  purpk. — ^Douglas's  Augusta. 
Stripes  of  aU  colors. — ^A  seedling  raised  bv  Mr.  WidnalL  Urht  grwmdt 
edgedf  or  mottled, — ^Hon.  Mrs.  Harris.  YeUow,  or  sulphur, — Yellow  Perfec- 
tion. Boscy  or  rosy  crimson  — Widnall's  Perfection.  LUac — lilac  Perfec- 
tion.   Ckoit,  or ;nice,— Widnall's  Granta.— (iYoii.  Cab,) 

Mr.  Widnall  gained  the  most  prizes.  The  Countess  of  Liverpool  yet 
stands  preeminent  among  the  scarlets. — Conds. 

ScaUforshmoitigthecmnparativehardiruss  of  Trees, — ^There  are  many  trees, 
generafly  considered  as  hardy,  which  will  not  stand  except  in  favorable 
situations ;  and  others,  called  tender,  which  do  very  well  occasionally  in 
the  open  air.  From  observing  this,  it  has  struck  me  that  the  distinclionB 
of  hardy  and  tender,  are  too  broad  and  too  vague,  to  give  an  exact  idea 
of  the  treatment  they  require ;  and  I  conceive  mat  you  would  do  a  sreat 
service  to  planters,  and  to  the  cause  of  arboriculture  generally,  if  you 
were  to  publish  a  scale  marked  thus : — ^Flnus  sylv^stris,  h  h  h,  very 
hardy.  Portugal  laurel,  h.  h,  tolerably  hardy.  .Arbutus  I^edo,  h,  very 
hardy.  Ziollirus  n6bilis,  t,  tender.  Magn61ta  grandifl^ra,  t  t,  very 
tender.  lifjTtle,  or  camellia,  t  t  t,  extremely  tender.  Pomegranate,  or 
the  genus  Citrus,  f,  requiring  a  frame. — (J.  PkUlmi—Chrd.  Mag,) 

namanUlis  tni^mca. — This  tree  is  now  beautijniUy  in  flower  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  and  m  Thompson's  Nursery,  Mile  End.  Its  yellow  blossoms, 
with  their  long  fringe-like  corollas,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  so  few 
trees  and  shrubs  lire  in  flower,  are  most  ornamental ;  its  leaves  die  off  of 
a  rich  deep  yeUow  or  orange.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  such  a  tree  so  much 
neglected.  Mr.  Macnab,  Jr.,  whose  interesting  journey  in  North  Ameri- 
ca we  noticed  in  p.  620,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to,  informs  us 
that  it  attains  the  height  of  15  feet  or  20  feet,  in  its  native  situations  in 
America;  and  he  brought  home  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree,  for  a 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh)  who  is  now  making  observationB 
on  different  sorts  of  timber,  between  five  and  six  inches  m  diameter.— 
(CranL  Mag,)  This  is  a  fine  indigenous  shrub,  or  small  tree,  which  we 
wish  was  more  generally  planted  in  our  shrubberies.  Its  rich-colored 
foliage,  in  autumn,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  its  native 
situations. — Conds. 


Art.  m    Domes^  Notices. 


Strawberries, — ^At  Belmont  Place,  strawberries  were  cut,  the  last  week 
in  March,  of  fine  size ;  they  were  produced  on  plants  wluch  were  fjlac- 
ed  on  a  shelf  on  the  back  wall  of  the  stove.  We  wish  this  most  delicious 
fruit  was  more  extensively  forced  in  stoves  and  hot-beds.  A  few  pots 
well  managed,  will  produce  considerable  fruit,  and  the  room  they  would 
occupy  would  be  very  small,  compared  with  that  required  for  other 
fruits. — Conds. 
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I^tned  Beam. — ^Theae  have  been  produced,  at  the  above  place,  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  from  plants  m  pots,  placed  on  the  front  curb  of  the  stove. 
The  beana  were  planted  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  The  vines  have 
been  deatroyed,  and  a  new  crop  is  nqw  up  in  the  same  pots. — Ih, 

PHnuda  prai^tdtena  var.  dlba  JMmhUu — ^A  seedling  of  this  primrose, 
with  a  beautiful  fringed  edge,  has  lately  flowered  in  the  garden  of 
Wm.  G.  Buckner,  Esq.,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  T. 
Dunlap.  In  our  last,  our  correspNondetit,  A.  J.  D.  (p.  99)  speaks  of  plants 
of  the  purple  and  white,  with /r^^^  edges,  in  the  collection  of  J.  W. 
Knevei^  iVewburgh,  N.  Y.  Were  it  not  for  this,  Mr.  Dunlap  might  claim 
the  merit  of  first  having  originated  this  beautiful  variety. — ih. 

Banameuhuea  in  PoU. — ^We  have  lately  seen  growing,  and  finely  in 
Uoom,  in  the  green-house  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport,  several  pots 
of  ranunculuses.  They  were  planted  in  pots,  about  ten  inches  deep 
(which  were  made  for  hyacinth  bulbs)^  ten  or  twelve  in  each.  In  one 
pot,  we  counted  twelve  strong  buds,  besides  several  blossoms.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  the  roots  are  planted  in  deep  pots  or 
boxei^  they  can  be  forced  with  the  same  facility  as  the  hyacinth  or  nar- 
cissus. It  is  generally  recommended  to  grow  them  in  shallow  boxes, 
from  the  supposition,  we  presume,  that,  as  the  roots  are  small,  they  need 
but  titde  earth  to  grow  m.  This  is  a  great  error ;  they  require  much 
nourishment,  and  will  not  flourish  unless  they  have  it  Some  of  the 
fiowen  were  exceedingly  large.  Any  person  who  is  desiroujs  of  growing 
them,  can  easily  do  so  by  adopting  the  method  above  named — £, 

Znie  Labels  fwmaoFhing  PUmts* — ^We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  tp 
notice  that  this  kind  of  labels,which  are  superior  to  any  other,  for  retaining 
tbe  names  of  plants,  is  so  little  used  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners. 
Upwards  of  a  year  since,  we  first  tried  the  experiment  of  marking  with 
tbem;  and  labeled  several  pots  of  chrysanthemums,  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  at  all  times,  summer  and  winter;  the  writing  is  at 
Ibis  time  in  no  way  defiiced,  and  the  names  may  be  as  quickly  and  as 
easily  ascertained,  as  they  could  when  first  written.  We  have  no  doubt 
butUiey  will  remain  as  intelligible  for  many  years.  Common  wood 
labels,  which  are  in  general  use,  would  have  rotted  off,  by  this  time,  or 
become  so  decayed  upon  the  part  beneath  the  soil,  that  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  broken  off,  and  thus  wholly  lost  When  it  is  considered 
bow  little  the  former  cost,  and  the  certain^  of  their  retaining  the  names 
for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  we  hope  that  cultivators  will  bring  them 
into  general  use.  Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  nurseryman,  both  to 
insure  credit  for  his  estfwliaifament,  and .  reputation  to  hunsel^  as  the 
sending  abroad  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  which  are  truly  marked  But  as 
is  too  £equently  the  case,  this  is  little  attended  to,  or  if  done,  it  is  with  a 
label  which  either  will  not  retain  the  name,  for  any  time,  or  with  one  on 
which  it  can  never  be  intelligibly  wrote.  English  cultivators  have 
adopted  various  modes  of  marking  plants,  but,  in  our  opinion,  none  of 
tiiem  are  at  all  to  be  compai'ed  with  that  of  writing  upon  zinc.  These  la- 
bels can  be  as  easily  made  fast  to  a  tree,  by  winding  one  end  loosely  round 
a  branch,  as  they  can  be  put  into  a  pot ;  and  they  will  not  need  renewing 
for  many  years.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves,  of  their  superiority  to  any 
others,  and  we  hope,  for  the  correctness  of  names  of  plants,  which  is 
ve^  important,  that  they  will  now  be  generally  adopted — lb, 

WkiU  earolkBd  var.  ofVlkododhidron. — ^Your  correspondent,  A.  J.  D.,  in 
yeur  last  number  (p.  99),  speaks  of  ^  lam  plants  of  the  crimson  and 
icAtfe  eonUted  iZhodod^ndron  arbdreum,'^' which  will  be  in  flower  this 
nriog,  in  the  collection  belonging  to  J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq.,  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  I  was  not  aware  that  specimens  of  plants  of  the  white  variety  of 
the  true  arb6reum,  strong  enough  to  flower,  were  in  any  collection  in  this 
country ;  as  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  1833.    Does  not 
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your  correspondent  have  reference  to  the  iZhodod^ndron  41bum  Pvnk 
which  is  a  native  ? — Youn^  An  Jhmai/fur, — ^BoAbm,  Jlforch,  1836. 

Rlbes  iSSoTtfuineum. — ^This  splendid  shrub,  first  introduced  into  England 
by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  should  be  in  every  garden  or  shrubbery.  Its 
beautiful  crimson  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  numerous  large  ra- 
cemes, have  a  gor^ous  appearance.  Do  induce  every  person  to  possess 
a  plant,  who  can  find  room  to  put  one  in  his  gardeiL — tii. 

Forced  Peaches, — ^In  the  green-house  .attached  to  the  garden  of  Dr. 
Webster,  Cambridge,  are  several  trees  trained  on  the  back  wall,  which 
have  now  fruit  on  of  the  size  of  walnuts.  Considering  the  severity  of 
the  season,  this  is  remarkably  early. — Conds. 

71ie  edihU  rooted  Oxcdis^  ((yxtdis  creniOa),  We  hope  expenmenta  will 
be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  this  promising  tuber,  in  all  the  diflferent 
sections  of  the  Union.  In  England  and  Germany,  although  it  does  not 
appear  in  all  cases  to  realize  the  high  expectations  formed  in  relation  to  it 
oh  its  first  introduction,  yet  in  many  cases,  common  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced, fully  attesting  the  prolific  quality  of  the  plant.  It  was,  we  believe, 
introduced  into  England  by  Douglas,  from  S.  America,  and  we  conceive 
that  the  teptiperature  of  our  western  hemisphere,  in  the  same  isothermal 
parallels,  will  be  more  congenial  to  it,  than  that  of  the  eastern.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  desideratum  in  the  ripening  of  the  tubers,  is  a 
long  dry  autumn,  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  climate,  rather  than  the 
No^  of  Europe.  In  many  districts  it  may  become  a  very  valuaUe  ad. 
dition  to  the  list  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  resembling  as  it  does,  the 
potato  in  flavor,  may  yet  rival  that  invaluable  root  in  utility.  In  Loudon's 
Mag.,  we  observe  a  notice  of  a  single  tuber,  scarcely  an  ounce  in  weight, 
which  yielded  ninety  tubers  at  a  crop,  weighing  nearly  4  lbs.  Still  more 
extraordinary  is  the  following  account,  wmch  we  extract  fi-om  a  French 
periodical.    "  A  tuber  of  o'xalis  crenata,  weighing  only  28  grains,  was 

Planted  on  the  7th  of  April,  in  a  rich  old  cucumbBr-bed  in  a  garden  at 
iymouth.  Five  weeks  afler,  two  ofisets  were  detached  from  the  parent 
root,  and  replanted  separately.  The  parent  plant  acquired  an  astonish, 
ing  vigor  spreading  itself  rapidly  over  a  space  more  than  3  feet  in 
circun5erence."  On  gathering  the  crop,  which  was  found  to  be  of  deli- 
cious flavor, the  following  was  the  result: — 

Production  of  the  parent  plant,  407  tubers,  weighing  7  lbs.  8  oz. 
,  «  of  the  two  offsets,    1^      "  "        3    "    8  « 

Total,  604      «  «       11  lbs. 

"  This,"  as  the  editor  observes,  **  is  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  horticulture."  •  The  only  notice  we  have  seen  of  the  culture  of  the 
edUde  rooted  oxalis,  in  the  United  States,  is  given  by  your  Philadelphia 
correspondent,  (p.  76)  where  it  is  stated  that  a  single  root  had  produced, 
during  the  past  season,  two  quarts,  and  another  a  half  peck  of  tubers  of 
good  flavor.  The  leaves  of  the  O^xalis  crenata  are,  like  many  other  spe- 
cies of  that  senus,  produced  in  iltrees,  and  the  plant  is,  during  the  summer, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  As  the  tuber  can 
now  doubtless  be  procured  at  the  principal  seed-stores,  we  would  rec- 
ommend their  distribution  by  the  different  Horticultural  Societies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  communication  to  the  public,  of  the 
results  of  their  cultivation. 

T^  Mexican  Qutnoo,  (Chenopddium  Quinda).  A  few  seeds  of  this  new 
esculent  plant,  came  into  our  hands,  but  had  probably  lost  their  vi^ 
principle,  as  we  could  not  induce  them  to  vegetate.  It  is  an  annualj  and 
not  only  bears  great  crops  of  seeds,  which  are  much  used  in  Mexico,  in 
the  same  manner  as  rice,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  soups  and  broths,  but 
affords  a  great  quantity  of  succulent  leaves,  excellent  when  eaten  as 

*  AnoalM  de  Framont,  Umm  VI.  p.  ITS. 
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spinacfa.  Dombey,  the  botanical  traveiler,  mentions  that  the  grains  are 
in  unlTersal  use  throughout  Peru.  They  are  much  more  easily  prepared 
for  food  than  rice,  and,  judging  from  a  few  experiments  lately  made  in 
Europe,  can  be  grown  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  rye,  wheat  or  barley. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  this  plant  should  not  succeed  admirably  in 
the  Middle  States. 

The  Brtad^roU  of  ike  tptslem  huMana  (Pwrhka  eacuUnta).  Pursh,  who 
save  the  first  description  of  this  plant,  furnished  also  the  often  quoted 
informatioii  in  relation  to  it,  that  it  was  "^  a  staple  article  of  diet  among 
the  western  Indians."  The  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to  bota- 
nists east  of 'the  Alleghanies,  except  as  a  dried  specimen  in  their  herbaricu 
Some  of  your  correspondents  in  me  west,  would  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing seeds  or  roots  to  the  Atlantic  States,  where  they  could  receive  a  fair 
trul  in  our  gardens.*—.^  /.  Dovommt^  Botanic  Gardtn  and  Mtnery,  Nevh 
ftiBX^JV.  y.—i^.  183a 

Msniaipvpk  of  the  Nmih  Jhnarican  CifptriuxiB. — ^We  have  been  gratified 
with  a  si^t  of  the  proof  sheets  of  a  monograph  of  this  extensive  order 
of  plants,  by  Dr.  Torrey,  now  publishing  in  the  dd  volume  of  the  Annals 
ef  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.  It  is  remai'kably  complete ; 
Professor  Torrey  (with  Dr.  Gray,  whose  monograph  of  Rhyncospora  has 
recently  been  published  in  the  Annals,)  having  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  research  to  this  extensive  group  of  vegetation.  The  generic 
and  specific  descriptions,  in  many  instances  entirely  new,  and  in  all 
eases  thoroughly  revised,  evince  the  quantity  of  labor  which  has.  been 
bestowed  upon  it ;  and  the  obsarvatUms  which  follow  the  copious  list  of 
localities  in  almost  every  species,  are  characterized  by  that  acuteness  of 
iovestigation  which  has  contributed  to  give  to  Dr.  Torrey  so  distinguished 
a  botanical  reputation  both  in  Europe  and  America. — Jl,  /.  D. 

JhinnUmting  Evergreen  TVee^. — ^There  is  but  one  period,in  this  climate, 
when  the  removing  of  evergreens  from  their  native  sUuationa  can  be 
attended  with  certam  success.  .  It  is  that  season  when  the  buds  are  dis- 
tincdy  swollen,  and  the  whole  tree  is  full  of  nourishing  juices.  This 
may  happen  at  yarious  times  in  different  localities,  and  with  difierent 
flpeeies,  but  generally  takes  place  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  fi-om 
the  Ist  of  April  to  the  10th  May.  The  apongioles  and  small  fibres  of 
evergreen  trees  are  much  more  susceptible  to  injury  fi-om  the  action  of 
dfOi^t  than  those  of  deciduous  trees,  and  they  should  by  all  means,  if 
possible,  be  preserved  moist  until  replanted.  Many  persons  err,  by  fol- 
lowing the  rules  laid  down  in  European  publications,  laudatory  of  late 
summer  and  even  winter  planting,  and  find,  to  their  mortification,  that 
theyjare  not  adapted  to  our  seasons.  The  early  and  copious  autumn 
nins,  which  make  August  a  favorite  month  for  this  operation  in  many 
psrts  of  England,  are  often  protracted  to  too  late  a  period  here,  to  be  of 
any  service  m  the  production  of  fi-esh  roots,  and  the  hot  sun,  and  dry 
aoU  extinguish  the  last  remnant  of  life  in  the  withering  trunk.  Winter 
transplanting,  though  useless  if  practised  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be 
carried  on  vnth  great  success  if  the  trees  are  taken  up  with  balls  of 
frozen  earth.  With  holes  previously  prepared,  and  a  strong  drag-ded 
for  transportation,  evergreen  trees  of  very  large  size  may  be  removed 
with  astonishing  success :  and  a  beautiful  effect  may  be  produced  almost 
immediately.  The  success  of  all  experiments  in  transplanting,  and  more 
especially  vnth  large  individuals,  is  wonderfully  insured  by  depositing 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  wluch  covers  the  roots,  a  layer  of  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  of  any  old  litter,  mulch  or  coarse  vegetable  substance, 
which  will  preserve  a  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  injurious 

^  *  Prof.  Short,  of  Lezingtoii,  Kentucky,  will,  if  this  note  ehould  meet  hit  eye,  oblige  ua  by  any 
niforantioo,  respecting  it,  which  may  he  in  his  posseaiion. — A.  J.  D. 
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effects  of  the  drying  winds  and  hot  sun  upon  the  mould  where  t^e  en- 
feebled rootlets  are  endeavoiingto  re-estabfish  themselves.— wt.  /.  D. 

Flowering  ofCyoas  rtvohktcu — -There  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Japanese 
sago,  (Cyeas  revolilkta,)  now  in  a  state  of  inflorescence  in  the  rich  exotic 
collection  of  J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq^  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The  fnmk  (which 
in  none  of  the  Cycad^ceee  attains  any  great  altitude)  is  about  three  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  nearly  the  same  in  circumference,  and  has  the  aged 
and  venerable  appearance  of  a  century's  growth.  It  is  crowned  1^  a 
beautiful  tufl  of  the  deep  green  pinnated  fronds.  Cycas  revolAta  belongs 
to  theDioe^ia  Polyandna,  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  present  plant  is  a  female. 
The  indorescence  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  a  globose  cluster,  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  head,  of  brownish  metamorphosed  leaves,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  arranged  the  embryo  drupes,  crowned  each  with  a 
single  stigma.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  in  blossom  is  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  botanist,  and  striking  to  a  general  observer,  though  there 
are  no  gaudy  colored  petals  to  arrest  the  eye.  This  specimen  is  believed 
to  be  about  fbrty  years  of  age,  and  is  probably  the  first  female  plant  that 
hasproduced  flowers  in  the  United  States. — fA  /.  Z>. 

7^  iSlBOftm  in  Georgicu — ^The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  f^rom  a 
correspondent  in  Georgia,  dated  March  7th.  1836.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  severity  of  the  winter  has  not  been  connned  to  New  England,  alone, 
but  has  extended  throughout  the  country : 

"The  season  with  us  is  backward,  but  promises  well  as  yet  for  fruit 
Peach  buds  scarcely  begin  to  show  red.  Crladiolus  Wats6nfi»,  (new  with 
me)  has  flowered  finely,  and  I  like  it  much :  G,  line^tus  (?)  and  undul^tus, 
are  coming  on  strong.  Wats6n«a  aletroides,  is  in  bud ;  W.  marginita 
and  Meri^no,  will  soon  be  so.  Sparaxis  grandifl6ra,  two  bulbe  out  of 
twenty,  from  seed  sown  about  Jbtoieen  months  ago,  are  going  to  flower 
in  a  few  days ;  S.  tricolor  is  weak.  FerdLria  undulita,  and  Hypoxis 
stell^ta,  ai^e  showing  buds." 

Tigridia  pavdnia,  in  the  climate  of  Georgia,  flowers  abundantly  from 
new  offsets  neai'ly  all  summer  and  aytumn. — Cands. 

Bhodo(Undron  nudi/Unu  MnUa  nudifibra  L, — ^This  elegant  species, 
which  grows  in  large  quantitieis  near  Worcester,  and  also  near  Keene, 
N.  H.,  should  be  introduced  into  every  garden.  Its  vivid  brilliancy  can- 
not be  appreciated  unless  seen  in  its  native  situations,  especially  on  thin 
sandy  soils  which  border  a  deep  growth  of  wood,  or  i*ocky  banks  of  our 
rivei's.  Near  its  more  loHy  companion,  the  gloomy  K&lmta  latifblia,  we 
scarcely  know  of  the  two,  which  excites  the  most  admiration.  We  have 
seen  it  o^entimes  growing  in  this  manner  on  the  high  precipitous  and 
pictiu-esque  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson,  contributing  its  humble  beauty 
to  the  united,  unsurpassed  loveliness  of  the  scene.  Transferred  to  our 
gardens,  and  planted  in  large  clumps,  it  loses  none  of  its  attraction,  but 
fives  additional  richness  to  the  surrounding  shrubs.  R,  viscbsa,  common 
m  the  vicinity,  if  planted  in  masses,  has  also  a  beautiful  appearance. — 
YovTSy  R, 

Pennsylvania  HariicuUural  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
Monday,  the  15th  inst,  the  premium,  for  the  best  variety  of  vegetables, 
viz.,  asparagus,  seakail  and  lettuce,  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Chalmers, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott  Mr.  Chalmers  also  obtained  the  premium  for  the 
best  bouquet  Mr.  Engleman  exhibited  lettuce  and  excellent  scarlet 
radishes.  Horace  Binney,  Esq.,  was  elected  president,  instead  of  CSeo. 
Voux,  Esq.,  deceased-— FoMiv,  Jl,  B,—PkU€ulehJda,  Feb,  16, 183a 

Lemon  ™i,  the  residence  of  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  was  sold  yesterday  for 
the  handsome  sum  of  $225,000, — ^the  very  superb  collection  of  plants 
included.    They  will  be  offered  at  public  sale  in  May  next — lb. 

JVew  Scediiwr  varidv  of  the  Allmulus, — A  very  beautiful  seedling 
mimulus,  much  rescnibliug  M,  Sniithtt,  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  ^\.  Car- 
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ter,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge.  It  has  a  very  large  flower,  with 
two  dark  spots,  in  the  place  of  one  in  the  Smithn.  It  is  stated  to  be 
▼enr  beautiiul. — Conds. 

NciaHU  rate  Lamarque.—Thm  meet  splendid  variety  is  now  in  full 
Uooni  in  the  unique  collection  of  plants  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  Cambridge- 
porL  It  is  a  standard  plant,  budded  four  or  five  feet  hig^  and  has  ex- 
panded fbui-  or  five  of  its  yellowish  white  blossoms,  meaauring  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter.  This  variety  should  be  in  every  garden.  It  is 
of  vigorous  growth.-7/6. 


Art.  IV.    Maamdnaetts  HoriicuUwral  Society. 

Saturday^  I^hruary  TTih.—ExkSnied.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  following 
species  and  varieties  of  the  camellia: — reticulata,  malifl6ra  (Sasdnqua 
Than.  var.  pRna  hjibra)  esdmia,  ilba  pl^na,  Ch&ndleri,  myrtifblia,  coccin- 
ehfftdonUi^tdra  7^«ea,  variegita,  conchifidni,  spl^ndens,  Colvillt,  rosacae^a, 
Dors^ttn  and  corallina  ?  (florida);  the  four  latter  were  exhibited  for  the 
first  time ;  also  Pedbnia  Movian  var.  Banksus. 

Mardi  5th. — ExhibUed.  From  Messrs.  Hovey,  several  species  and  varieties 
of  camellias:— ^legans,  variegiLta^eximia  (of  the  French),  coralline,  spl^nd- 
enfl^  insignis,  &lba  pldna,  impei-atrice  du  Bresil,  cmemonen6ra,  venbsa,  ign^s- 
cens,  and  a  variety  unknown ;  ven6sa  and  ign^scens  were  exhibited  for 
the  first  time.  From  S.  Sweetser,  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  containing  Bha- 
dodindron  arb6reum  var.  hybridum,  JR.  indicum  var.  hybrida  (Azfiiea  in- 
dica  var.)  Melianthus  m^jor,  Clarkta  ^legans,  Cyclamen  p^rsicum,  TVis 
cfain^nsis,  oxalis^s,  crimson  nastuitium,  yellow  tea  roses,  &C.,  &c. 

RuuL — Letters  from  A.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Wm. 
Kenrick,  Newton. 

Prutnts^ — ^The  New  American  Orchardist,  and  the  Silk-Grower's 
Gidde,  from  Wm.  Kenrick. 

March  ISSOL—Eockilnied.  From  the  Messrs.  Winship,  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  among  which  were  iZhodod^ndron  /edifblia,  R,  indicum  phceni- 
cea,  and  hybrida ;  JSrica  verticillAta,  and  herb^cea ;  E'pacris  grandifl6ra, 
AsAasL  artmta  and  longifl^ra,  Melianthus  m^jor,  Calceol^ea  scabioscefb- 
lia,  Eupatonuifi  odor^tum,  Verbena  Aubl^tuz,  Bryophyllum  calycinum, 
mimuluses,  geraniums,  oxalises,  stocks,  roses,  petunias,  salvias,  canary 
asters,  C&Ua  asthibpica,  Asel^pias  curass^vica,  &c.,  &c.  From  T.  Mason, 
iZhodod^ndron  inoicum,  .^c^cia  lon^fblia.  Camellia  malifldra,  C.  j.  pom- 
p6Dia,  and  a  seedling ;  roses,  geraniums,  schizanthus,  stocks,  primroses, 

Rtad. — ^A  letter  from  the  Messrs.  Hovey. 

PnmUs^ — ^The  American  Gardener's  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  and  three  Nos. 
of  VoL  n,  from  the  Messrs.  Hovey. 
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Art.  V.     Qwirunf  Marlut 


Root*,  T\ibortf  ^e. 
PoUtoas : 

c-»-«».ijSb1sa;:::::: 

<*""f«-.}p,&:: 

^f^  iiStbSIbUf.::::: 
8uh.i«„jp:;^{;::::: 

Turaipa : 

o»~».|!SSSli.:::::: 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel, . . 
ODioai: 

iper  barrel 
per  bushel, 
per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beete,  per  buahel, 
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Remarks. — Since  our  last,  sales  have  been  more  brisk,  although  the 
weather  has  continued  severe,  nearly  up  to  this  time.  Some  potatoes 
have  arrived  from  the  Eastward ;  Nova  Scotias  are  very  plenty ;  Eastport 
have  advanced  in  price,  and  there  are  few  remaining  on  hand.  Turnips 
are  plen^  and  good.  Loose  onions  are  rather  scarce,  and  prices  have 
advanced  by  the  barrel ;  those  in  bunches  are  plentifully  abundant,  and 
are  sold  remarkably  low.  Of  cabbages  there  is  a  good  supply  for  the 
season.  Brocoli  and  cauliflowers  are  all  gone.  No  celery  remains  on 
hand.  Lettuce  \a  brought  in  of  finer  quality,  and  in  tolerable  plenty  for 
the  earliness  of  the  season.  Radishes  are  also  abundant  Spinach 
comes  to  hand  in  large  quantities.  A  few  dandelions,  the  first  this  year, 
were  brought  in  this  week;  they  were  not,  however,  coUected  from 
fields,  but  were  cut  firom  cultivatea  plants ;  we  have  often  wondered  why 
they  were  not  oftener  grown  in  sardens ;  they  are  much  superior  to 
those  culled  firom  pastures.  Canada  crookneek  squashes  are  alwut  gone, 
and  of  the  common  cix>okneck,  there  are  very  few  remaining  on  hand. 
West  India  are  tolerably  plenty,  several  hundred  having  latelv  arrived. 
The  stock  of  apples,  in  general,  is  yet  abundant,  though  prices  have 
advanced  on  some  kinds ;  this  is,  however,  for  those  which  have  been 
picked  over,  and  of  superior  quality ;  Baldwins  are  quite  scarce ;  russets 
have  declined  in  price.    Pine  apples  are  scarce.    Oranges  and  lemons 
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are  yeiy  ptonty;  several  cargoes  have  lately  arrived.  Cranberries  are 
considerably  lower  in  price.  Good  chestnuts  are  in  denuind,  but  are 
scarce ;  thoee  of  poor  quality  are  plenty ;  walnuts  remain  the  same. — 
Tinan,  M,  T^BotUm,  Manh  22d,  189a 


Art.  YL     GbUvmy  Mdice. 


Dnn,  m  this  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March,  Ckorge  C. 
Bamttj'nt  the  ace  of  27  years,  pn^rietor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
and  seedstore.  Mr.  Barrett  was  an  industrious  and  enterprisinff  citi- 
zen, and  as  such,  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  seeas.  lus  loss 
will  be  deeply  felt  by  those  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 


Art.  VIL    MeUorohgictd  J^oticea. 

FOR  FEBRUABT. 


Thz  severity  of  the  weather,  through  the  month  of  February,  was 
almost  unprecedented.  Considerable  snow  fell,  which,  with  that  during 
the  previous  winter  months,  was  several  feet  in  depth.  The  mercury 
fell  below  zero  in  the  morning  for  ten  dayi  in  succession,  the  first  part  of 
the  month ;  and,  about  the  middle,  it  fell  as  low,  for  eight  davs  more. 
Tlie  winds  were  prevalent  firom  the  north-west  More  than  half  of  the 
month  was  cloudy,  and  extremely  unpleasant 

Thrrmometer.— Mean  temperature,  17°  12^ ;  highest,  44° ;  lowest,  11° 
below  zero. 

Wiwns^— N.,  five  days— S.  E.,  one— S.  W.,  six— W.,  five— N.  W.,  twelve 
days. 

Force  of  the  WiruL — ^Brisk,  eight  days;  light,  twenty-one  days. 

Character  qf  the  Weather,  Fine,  nine  days ;  Fair,  five  days ;  Cloudt, 
iiAeen  days. 

l&mty,  four  days ;  Snatoy,  seven  days. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR 
HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR  APRIL. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Onqfe  VmeSy  in  the  green-house  or  ffrapery,  will  now  be  opening  their 
blossoms:  raise  the  temperature  a  little, and  admit  but  a  small  portion  of 
air,  till  the  fruit  is  set  After  that,  let  the  vines  be  syringed  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  give  more  air.  For  fiirther  directions,  see  Vol.  I,  pp. 
79, 119, 159,  &C. 


160  '  MtnUkijf  Calendar. 

Qrape  Eget  may  atill  be  pot  in  hot^beds:  thoM  whiok  imr^  started 
laat  month,  will  now  be  aeveial  inches  high:  keep  up  the  tempecature 
of  the  bed  by  linings,  and  give  them  oocaaionaUy  a  little  liquid  manuva. 
See  Vol.  I,  p.  48. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  uncovered  this  month,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow,  let  them  be  top  dressed  with  a  little  old  rotten  manure. 
New  beds  should  be  made  this  month.    See  page  50. 

Pear  and  Ap/fiLt  trees  should  be  erafted  this  month. 

Goot^kerry  emd  Currant  Busies  should  be  pruned,  if  not  yet  done.  New 
plantations  should  also  be  made. 

Raapberry  Btuhea  Bhouid  be  tied  up  to  stakes,  and  new  plantations 
made,  if  wanted.  ^ 

FLOWEE  DBPAETMENT. 

•  IhfaeinUi  amd  TuUp  bed»  should  be  uncovered  eariy  this  month.    The 
Burrace  shoidd  be  lightly  stirred  with  a  trowell. 

Rammeuluaes  should,  if  dry  weather,  be  duly  watered,  and,  as  their 
flower  stems  advance,  diey  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Tender  Afwuak  should  be  immediately  sown  in  hot-beds.  Hardy  and 
half  hardy  should  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 

Salvia  SpUndmB.    Cuttings  of  this  fine  plant  should  be  put  in  at  this 
season. 
CakeoUsrioB  and  SdikaniOiuaeSj  in  the  green-house,  will  again  require  re- 
potting. 

Geraniums  will  now  soon  be  in  full  bloouL    Give  them  plenty  of  water. 

Camelliaa  will  still  require  regular  waterings,  as  they  have  not  yetconi- 
pleted  their  growth.  Continue  to  repot  all  such  as  are  not  in  good  health. 

jRose  Bu8M8  should  be  now  pruned,  and  all  the  transplanting  that  is  to 
be  done  should  be  finished  this  month.  For  a  good  selection,  see  VoL,  I, 
p.  29a 

DahUai  should  adll  be  propagated,  if  cuttings  of  a  great  number  are 
wanted,  to  decorate  the  borders :  if  only  a  few  of  each  sort  are  wtoted, 
the  roots  may  be  divided,  leaving  a  cood  shoot  to  each  tuber. 

TSger  Fhwen,  Jacobean  LUiee^  JStberoseSj  and  GiadioiuM,  should  be  set 
in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  hot-bed.    See  VoL  L 

PermnkHs  should  be  transplanted  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

VflQETABLB  DEPARTMENT. 

Amaragua  Beds  should  have  their  surface  forked  over  careflilly,  and 
leveled  off  even  with  the  rake.  Preparations  should  be  made,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  plant  new  beds. 

Bhvbarb  Boots  should  be  transplanted  this  month.  For  particular 
directions,  see  Vol.  L 

Cucumbers  in  hot-beds  ynW  now  be  showing  blossoms.  Give  plenty  of 
air  and  vimter,  and  keep  up  the  heat  by  linings. 

Peas  should  be  sown  immediately,  in  warm  situations. 


TO    READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS* 

Thi  delay  oF  the  present  number  has  beefi  occasioned  by  the  total 
fkstraction  of  the  office  of  the  Printer,  by  fire,  on  the  fifteenth  of  last  month. 
Scverak  manuscripts  were  burnt,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  matter 
which  ^^as  already  prepared  for  the  press.  This,  together  with  the  par- 
tial destructloiL  of  our  own  store,  by  fire,  and  tlie  confusion  attendant 
upon  such  a  calamine,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  lateness  of  its  appear- 
ance this  month.  We  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  for  this  delay, 
Mud  shall  endeavor  to  issue  the  next  as  punctually  as  possible. 

In  the  pi^sent  number  we  have  completed  our  article  on  the  forcing  of 
the  cucumber,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  found  interesting.  11.  By  Mr. 
Walker,  vrill  be  continued  in  our  future  numbers,  and  will  we  apprehend, 
be  found  of  great  value.  Art  III  is  upon  a  subject  which  is  now  at. 
tractuig  much  attention ;  it  is  by  an  old  florist,  who,  though  now  a 
resident  mechanic  in  this  country,  once  cultivated  a  choice  collection  of 
florists'  flowers,  in  £nglaiid.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  seeking 
alter  native  plants,  as  tlie  spring  advances,  we  would  refer  to  Mr.  Ken- 
rick*8  communication,  which  will  be  completed  in  our  next ;  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  guide  to  those  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  our 
indigenous  plants.     V.    By  Mr.  Pond,  is  a  valuable  papeV. 

HeceivetL — Manuscript  Communicationa  from  S.  Walker,  A.  J.  D.,  An 
Amateur,  An  old  Florist,  E.  B.  Kenrick,  T.  Dunlap,  S.  Pond,  Dr.  M.  A 
^Ward,  J.  W.  Russell.,  A.  B.,  It 

SaokM  and  JPrirded  Papcrj.— Genesee  Farmer,  Nos.  8, 9, 10, 11  and  12, 
1836.  American  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  44,  45,  46,  47  and  48, 183a 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  5  and  6, 1836.  The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's 
Manual,  No.  15,  for  March,  1836.  The  Cultivator  for  March,  183a  The 
Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  lU,  VoL  EX,  183a  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  5,  6, 
7  and  8,  1836. 

^ewapapers. — ^Nantucket  Enquirer,  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Pittsburgh 
Advocate. 

JMda. — ^A  package  of  several  kinds  of  seeds  from  Dr.  M.  A  Ward, 
Atb^aa,  Ga. 
I  Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Conmiunications,  as  also  Seeds  or 

:  dried  specimens  of  plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They  may 

\  be  directed  to  the  publishers,  ComhiU,  Boston. 

(  0?*  Eiiitors  of  those  papers  with  whom  we  exchange  will  confer  a 

\         favor,  which  will  be  gratefully  reciprocated,  by  publishing  part  of  the 

advertismcnt,  or  otherwise  noticing  the  commencement  of  Vol.  II. 
'  Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  £ditoi*s  of  those  periodicals  and 

^         papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  particular  and  direct  to  the 
\         AMEKiCAif  Gardener's  Magazine — there  being  two  papers  published  in 
I         Boston  called  the   Gardener's  Journal,  and   Gardner's  Magazine;^ and 
several  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 


THE 


AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE 

Was  commenced  on  January  1st,  1835,  and  is  continued  monthly,  at  $3 

per  annum. 

^o.  XVI  is  published  this  day,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores  of 
Messrs*  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.,  Russell,  Shattuck  &  Co.,  James  Munroe 
&  Co^  E-  R.  Broaders,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co  79  &^  81,  ComhiU,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnam,  Salem.  JI.  Mann,  Ded- 
ham.  J-  F.  Thayer,  Wobura.  Chas.  Whipple,  Newburyport  J.  F. 
Shores,  Portsmouth,  and  Geon^e  Tilden,  Keene,  N.  H.  Colman  &  Chiss- 
holm.  Portland.  Duren  &  Thatcher,  Bangor.  C.  Shepard,  Providence. 
Clarendon  Harris,  Worcester.  S.  O.  Dunbar,  Taunton.  S.  H.  Jenks, 
M«inffir*lctf>t.  A.  J-  Beckwith,  and  Office  of  the  Silk  Culturist,  Hartford. 
O  C  ^orburn,  Israel  Post,  New  York.  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  J.  Buist, 
fliiff  V*  P  Fessenden,  Philadelphia.  Pishey  Thompson,  Washington. 
S^C  Parkhurst,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  the  seedstore  of  William  TTior- 
buni,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE   AMERICAN    GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE   has  now  been 

established  above  a  year,  and  its  success  has  ftilly  realized  the  especta 
tions  of  its  conductors  and  friends.  It  is  a  gratifying  fiict  to  them,  to 
know  that  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  spreading  a  greater  taste  for 
the  pursuits  of  horticulture  and  floriculture,  and  awakening  a  greater 
attention  to  their  importance  and  utilit}'.  In  one  point  of  view,  it  hss 
been  paiticulaily  useful:  it  has  called  out  communications  from  various 
amateur  and  practical  gardeners,  containing  valuable  information,  whieh 
would  undoubtedly,  Lad  it  not  been  established,  long  remained  unknownr 

No.  XVI  is  this  day  published.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  suiB* 
ciently  large  to  insure  it  a  permanent  standing ;  but  in  proportion  as* 
they  increase,  efforts  will  be  made  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Magaziae^ 
by  procuring  the  most  scientific  and  practical  contributors ;  by  increasiiig 
the  number  of  engravings;  and  by  improving  the  appearance  and  Qrpo^ 
graphical  execution  of  the  work;  thus,  wiSi  other  additional  ezp^idi- 
tures,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  periodicals  cm 
tbe  subject  of  horticulture.  To  perfect  our  intentions,  we  have  endear- 
ored  to  secure  more  aid,  and  have  already  received  such  assurance  from- 
nuBOiy  eminent  individuals,  that  the  present  volume  may  be  considered  as 
having  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  our  friends.  Shall 
we  be  thought  presumptuous,  if.  we  follow  the  examj:^  set  by  a  distin* 
guished  editor  or  one  of  the  most  scientific  American  journals,  to  increase 
toe  number  of  our  readers, — ^namely,  to  recommend  to  every  subscriber 
to  procure  an  additional  one  ?  This  number  vriU  enable  us  to  do  justice 
to  a  work  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  establish,  and  which  it  will 
be  our  greatest  pride  long  to  sustain. 

The  conductors  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  the  following  gentlemen 
as  eonthbutors:— Elijah  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  S.  Downer,  Dorcbcs 
ter ;  Wm.  Kem-ick,  and  J.  A-  Kenrick,  Newton ;  Professor  John  Lewis 
RusseU,  Salem;  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  and  B.  V.  French,  Boston;  S.  Walker, 
Roxbuiy;  R,  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  A,  J.  Downing,  Botsiuc- 
Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  R.  Mannmff,  R  Hale  Ives,  B. 
Putnam,  and  C.  Lawrence,  Salem;  Grant  Thorbum,  HaUet's  Cove,  L  t; 
E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham;  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mount  Au- 
burn, Cambridge;  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Georgia;  D.  Haggerston, 
gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertown;  Ed.  Sayers, 
New  York ;  Wm.  R.  Prmce,  Linneean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries, 
Flushing,  L.  L ;  E.  R  Kenrick,  Watertown ;  R  Buisi,  florist  and  nitfse- 
ryman,  Philadelphia ;  Robert  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Lyman,  Jr.,  Waltham;  T.  H  Pleasants,  Beaverdam,  Virginia;  Pf?^ 
McKenzie,  gai-dener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq,^  Lemon  Hill,  Philadelpbja; 
M.  Floy,  Jr.,  nurseryman,  New  York ;  S.  Sweetser,  S.  Pond,  and  WiUiam 
Leatbe,Cambridgeport;  and  many  other  amateur  and  practical  gardenei*- 
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mestic Improvements.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  S.,  H.  S. 
In  monthly  numbers,  8vo.  Is.  Qd.  each.    No.  LXX  for  January,        181 

Art.  n.  Paxton's  Horticultural  Register.  Edited  by  James  Main, 
A.  L.  S.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo.  la.  each.  Nos.  LV,  LVI,  and 
LVn,  for  January,  February  and  March,       -----  185 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence. 

Art.  L    General  Notices,  -        -        -        -  -        .        .  igo 

Art.  IL    Foreign  Notices, 190 

Art.  nL    Domestic  Notices,      -        -        ^        -        -        -        -  191 

Art  IV.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  -        -        -  197 

Art.  V.    Quincy  Market,  -.-..--  igg 

Art.  VI.    Meteorological  Notices,      -        -  -        -        -  199 

MoNTpLT  Calendar  of  Horticulture  and  Floriculture,       -        -  199 


Pren  of  WixxiAH  S.  Pamkiu., 
^     39  WaihingtoD  itrwt. 


ADVERTISING    SHEET 

OF   THS 

AMERICAN 

GARDENER'S    MAGAZINE. 


Thx  AicsBiCAif  GAKx>KifER*s  Magazihe,  circulating  as  it  does  throngli- 
o«t  the  United  States,  among  a  great  portion  of  the  scientific,  practical  and  amateur 
gaidenerB^  ofieis  a  Talnable  medium  to  Norseryroen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  for 
advertising  their  varioas  productions.  To  Booksellers,  who  have  works  on  Bot- 
any, Gardening,  Agricultare,  and  others  connected  with  Domestic  and  Roial 
Ecanomj  for  sale,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  advertising. 

Advertisements  inserted  on  the  following  terms : 

Six  lines  and  under, $1  00 

;One  third  of  a  page, 2  00 

Haifa  page,  8  00 

A  page, 6  00 

AB  advertisements  must  be  sent  to  the  publishers  {poat  paid)  on  or  before  the 
'  I  of  the  month. 


HORTICULTURAL  SEIJD  WAREHOUSE. 


NEW  GARDEN  AND  ^'LOWER  SEEDS, 

HoTEY  &  Co,  (Nos.  79  and  81  Cornhill)  have  just  received  their  general 
asoortment  of  fresh  Seeds,  of  every  description,  of  the  ^wth  of  1835. 
Gbtalogues  of  the  same  may  be  had,  on  application,  graits. 

Boxes  of  Seeds  put  up  for  reknU  deakra,  in  any  quantity,  to  whom  will 
be  made  a  liberal  discount 

Hovey  and  Co.  are  agents  for  the  *^  Silk  Culturist,"  published  at  tiart 
fiwd,  and  receive  subscriptions  at  their  seedstore.    50  cents  a  year. 

CoBB*8  Manual,  on  the  Growth  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  and  Manu- 
fteture  of  Silk.    2d  edition.    50  cents. 

100  pounds  of  White  Mulberry  Seed,  of  the  growth  of  1835 ;  also 
100,000  White  Mulberry  Trees,  three  years  old. 

Just  published,  Chapal's  Agricultural  Chemisrt,  1  voL  12mo. — 
Price  $1  25. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  every  description,  including  an  ^zten- 
•ire  assortment  of  the  newest  and  finest  varieties. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Books,  connected  with  gardening,  botany 
&e.,  Yiz^  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus,  Sweet's  Hot-house  and  Green- 
house  Manual,  Rennie's  Alphabets  of  Gardening,  Botany,  Insects,  Chem- 
istry, &C-;  Doyle's  Flower  Garden,  McNab  on  Heaths,  Hortus  Wobum- 
ensisy  Harrison  on  Fruit  Trees,  Complete  Farmer,  New  American  G^- 
dener,  American  Orchardist,  Gardener's  Assistant,  Florist's  Guide,  &c. 

Subscriptions  received  for  the  Cultivator,  published  at  Albany,  and 
conducted  bv  Jud^e  Buel,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
Staxe  Agricultural  Society.    Price  50  cents,  in  monthly  quarto  numbers. 


Advertising  Sheet  of  the 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  DOUBLE  DAHLIAS. 

GEORGE  C.  THORBURN,  No.  11  John-street,  near  Broadway,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Bdmirers  of  the  .Dahlia  to  the  attention  of 
the  admirera  of  the  Dahlia  to  his  select  and  descriptive  catalogue  for 
1836,  just  published,  consisting  of  most  of  the  choice  new  varieties, 
which  have  taken  prizes  last  season,  at  tlie  principal  Dahlia  shows  in 
England — many  of  those  now  offered  are  ^exclusively -in  the  posseasion 
of  Uie  subscriber,  a  large  proportion  are  entirely  new^nor  will  there  be 
found  an  indifferent  flower  in  the  whole  catalogue ;  a  great  number  (and 
fine  ones  too)  have  been  expunged  from  last  year's  list  to  make  way  for 
finer  and  more  novel  kinds,  it  being  the  determkiation  of  the  subscriber 
to  maintain -his  collection,  the  most  choice  in  America,  andequal  to  any 
in  Europe,  as  will  he  admitted  on  a  comparison  of  the  present  catdogue 
with  those  of  the  most  eminent  growers  in  tEngland.  The  prices  are 
much  reduced  from  last  year's  list,  and  those  that  are  new  and  very  su- 
perb, are  quoted  at  moderate  rates— ^will  be  warranted  as  represented  in 
the  catalogue — ^the  plants  strong  and  vigorous,  fit  to  turn  into  the  ground, 
and  read}'  for  delivery  the  middle  of  May,  carefully  paoked  for  exporta- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  directions  on  catalogue.  Those 
who  wish  to  secure  some  o.f  the  more  rare  kinds,  will  please  make  early 
application,  as  many  are  already  engaged — ^an  edition  is  printed  on  a  let- 
ter sheet  which  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants  by  mail. 

dj**  Orders  left  with  Messrs.  HOvEY  &  CO.,  will  receive  tire  same 
attention  as  if  forwarded  to  Mr.  Thorburn,  New  York. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c. 

FOR  SALE,  at  the  Nursery  of  JOHN  A.  KENRICK,  in  Newton,  S^ 
miles  from  Boston,  a  laree  and  extensive  variety  of  choice  Fruit  Trees, 
Oraamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  new 
foreign  and  native  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Rasp* 
berries.  Grapes,  &c.  In  the  selection  of  fruits,  no  labor  or  expense  has 
been  spared  to  procure  firom  the  best  sources,  those  which  have  been 
proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  utmost  accuracy  will 
DO  observed,  and  purchasers  may  depend  on  receiving  trees  true  to  the 
kinds  thev  order. 

Also,  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  flowering  plants, 
PoBonies,  Double  Dahlias,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  hardy  and  Chinese 
Roses,  selected  with  great  care,  both  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  colors. 

Also  the  MoRDS  Multicaulis,  or  true  Chinese  Mulfoeny,  by  the  han* 
dred  or  thousand,  at  a  liberal  discount  White  Italian  do.,  and  other 
varieties,  making  a  complete  assortment  for  stocking  a  Mulberry  Planta- 
tion. 

All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  will  be  packed  to  go  safely  by 
land  or  water,  and  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  fi'ee  of  expense. 

Address  John  A.  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Or  all  orders  will  meet 
with  the  same  attention,  if  forwarded  to,  or  left  with  Ho  vet  &  Co.,  at 
their  Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  who  ara  agentB- 
Cfltalogues  sent,  gratis,  to  all  ^pplvcants. 

mvfPmher  1, 1§35. 


American  (Sfardener's  Maga^aine. 


WORKS 

ON 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  B6TANY,  fee. 

FOR   SALE  BT 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE  COMPANION,  comprising  a  general  coune 
of  Green-house  and  Conservatory  Practice  throughout  the  year,  including 
all  the  Plants  in  Green-house  Cultivation,  with  the  Treatment  of  Flowers 
in  Rooms.    Third  English  edition.    Price,  $4  50. 

n. 

HORTCS  WOBUKNENSIS;  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  comprising  the 
seneric  and  specific  Character  and  Color  of  the  Flower,  native  Country^ 
z  ear  of  Introduction,  Soil,  and  Mode  of  Propagation,  of  upwards  of  six 
thousand  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  and  Shrubs,  both  exotic  and 
iodiginous;  to*  which  is  addded,  Designs  for  erecting  Hot-houses,  Green- 
houses, Pits,  &c.,  and  heating  by  hot  Water.  By  James  Forbes,  C.  M. 
BL  Sl,  &c^  Gardener  to  Woburn  Abbey.    1  vol.,  medium  8v6.    Price  $7, 

'*W«  would  onijr  remark,  that  the  node  of  heating  hv  hot  wnter,  in  am  at  Woburo,  U  mon 
neeeaful  thaa  w«  ever  taw  it  at  any  other  gardeo.**— Hort.  Reg.,  March,  1834. 

m. 

"  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING;  comprising  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  Landscape 
Gardenmg,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  P.  t.  G.  H.  and  Z.  S.  New  edition, 
in  I'Tol  ^o.  (or  20  parts,  price  2«.  6(L  each),  containing  between  1200 
and  13(10  pages  of  letterpress,  with  nearly  1000  engravings  on  wood. 
Price  $14  50,  velllim  back. 

IV. 
THi.  ABIERICAN  FARMER'S  LIBRARY;  containing  the  following 
Tolum€^s: 

1.  Tiis  New  American  Gardener  ;  containing  practical  Directions  on 
the  Culture  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  including  Landscape  and  Orna- 
mental Gardening,  Graperies,  Silk,  Strawberries,  &c  By  T.  G.  Fes  sen- 
SEX.    Tenth  edition,  1  vol.,  12  mo.    Price,  f  1. 

2.  New  American  Orchardist  ;  or  an  account  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  of  fruit  of  all  climates^  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  with  their  historv,  modes  of  culture,  management,  uses,  &c.,  and 
the  culture  of  Silk.  With  an  Ajppendix  on  Vegetables,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Flowers.  By  W.  Kenrice.  Second  ediition.  1  vol., 
12mo.    Price  $1. 

9u  The  Complete  Farmer,  and  Rural  Economist ;  containing  a  compen- 
dious epitome  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy,    By  T.  G.  Fesssnden.  Second  edition.  1  vol.  12mo.  Price  $1 

V. 
THE  YOUNG  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT;  containing  a  Catalogue 
of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  practical  Directions  under  each  head, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Culinary  Vegetables  and  Flowers.    By  T.  BRinoE- 
MAB.    Fifth  edition.    I  vol,  12mo.    Price  75  cents. 

VL 
CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE.    By  Jbiw  Anthowt 
Cbaptai.,  Count  of  Chanteloup,  Peer  of  France,  &c.    First  American 
edition,  translated  from  the  2d  French  edition.  lvoL,12mo.  Pricey  $1  2& 


Advertiring  Sheet  of  the 


ALBANY    NURSSRY. 

The  proprietors  are  happy  to  announce  to  their  patrons,  and  the  public 
at  largre,  that,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  supply  of  Fruit  and  OmameQ- 
tal  TRJSES,  SHRUBS  and  PLANTS,  they  will  have  for  sale,  when  the 
spring  opens, 


5000  Pear  Trees, 
2000  Plum  Trees, 
1000  Cherry  Trees, 
300  Apricot  Trees, 
200  Black     European 
Trees, 


Mulberry 


100  Double  white  flowering  Haw- 
thorn, 

100  New  Scarlet  Hawthorn, 
1000  Gooseberries,  selected  sorts, 
1000  Filberts,  [houses, 

200  Assorted  Grapes,  for  Grape- 


Together  with  yellow  and  scarlet  flowering  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain 
Ash,  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  new  Roses,  Dahlias  and  Green-house 
Plants.  The  whole  have  been  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  principal- 
ly in  the  London  Nurseries,  packed  under  his  direction,  and  were  ship- 
ped the  10th  February.  From  the  experience  of  several  years,  we  pre- 
sume they  will  reach  us  in  good  condition.  The  Pears  embrace  all  the 
new  Flemish  and  French  varieties,  several  of  which  were  in  eating  when 
the  selections  were  made  early  in  January.  The  other  Fruits  are  also 
selected  with  reference  to  their  good  quality.  Their  assortment  of  Dah- 
lias will  now  comprise  Ave  to  six  hundred  varieties,  embracing  the  finest 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  America.  The  Gooseberries  have  been  selected 
flrom  the  finest  collections  in  England  and  Scotland.  There  will  be  no 
advance  in  ordinary  prices. 

Orders,  post  paid,  with  responsible  references,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to ;  or,  ,if  left  with  Hovey  &,  Co.,  who  are  agents,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  same  attention. 

March  1,  183a  BUEL  &  WILSON. 


PLUM  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  &c. 

FOR  SALE,  by  S.  Pond,  Cambridgeport,  the  following  kinds  of  Treei^ 
vines,  &c : 

300  Plum  Trees,  of  good  size  and  growth, 
50  Quince  Trees, 

500  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  of  extra  size, 
500  Catawba  do.  do.  of  large  size, 
200  Pond's  Seedling.^ 

Also,  a  number  of  the  Bland  and  Perry  Grape  Vines. 

Scotch  Gooseberries,  of  various  soYts,  including  those  most  esteem- 
ed.   Red  and  White  Currant  Bushes. 

S;rRAWBERRi£S,  of  scvcral  kinds;  10,000  plants,  two  years  old,  of  the 
Giant  Asparagus,    Wilmot's  early  Rhubarb,  lately  introduced. 

Likewise,  a  good  assortment  of  fine  Roses,  of  various  colors.' 

Plants  will  be  carefully  packed,  to  go  any  distance.  Address  &  Pondf 
CcBmbridgtporiy  or  ordera  left  with  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  at  their  Seed 
Warehouse,  Comhill,  Boston,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


American  Oardener't  Magazine. 


SELECT    CATALOGUE 

OF 

NEW  AND  SUPERB  SPOTTED,  SHADED,  STRIPED  AND  SELF- 
COLORED 

DAHLIAS, 

GROWN    AND    FOR     SALE    BY 

1836. 


%•  PlanU  to  be  rtadyfor  delivery  in  May, 
Catai^ooues  graiUi  on  application,  postpaid. 

HoTiT  &  Co.  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  their  friends,  and  the  pub- 
lic g^erally,  to  the  following  Catalogae  of  Superb  ^(ew  Doubi<e  Dahlias 
for  1836.  It  includes  nearly  all  the  fine  kinds  exhibited,  last  season,  at  the 
MaflSBchnsetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Horticultarai  Societies*  grand 
Dahlia  Shows.  Many  of  them  also  gained  the  highest  prizes  at  the  varwns 
Floricahural  displays  in  England  last  year.  They  can  confidently  recommend 
them  for  their  variety  of  color  and  excellent  form.  All  orders  with  which  they 
may  be  entrusted,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention,  and  be  correctly  and 
promptly  executed. 


Hei 


igbi  in  Toet. 
8 


Agrippinea,  French  white,  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,    . 

Alba  fimbriata,  fringed  white 5 

—   purpareata,  white,  shaded  and  ma^rined  with  lilac,  'A 
A]bk>D  (Wells^s),  white,  tinted  with  rosy  lilac,                            .4 

Alkia  (Rkhardson's),  white,  with  pink  edge,  beautiful,  4 

Alice  Grey,  bright  yellow  and  pale  sulphur,       ....  4 

Amanda,  rosy  hlac, 4 

Andromeda,  white,  mottled  with  crimson,          ....  8 

Augusta  (Douglas's),  purple  and  crimspn  shaded,  4 

Anrantia  speciosissima,  large  orange, 6 

Beauty  of  Salem,  white,  tinted  and  margbed  with  rosy  pink,  4. 
Beauty  of  Sheffield,  white,  with  rosy  purple  margin,   .                 .8 

Belladoima,  white  and  purple  crimson,           ....  4 

BeUonia,  crimson, 4 

Cassina,  scarlet,  fine  form  and  profuse  flowerer,      ...  5 

Cockade  Yellow  (Brewers'),  pale  yellow,  compact  flower,          .  4 

Commander-in-Chief  (Levick's),  crimson,  with  black  stripes,  6 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  scarlet,  fine  form,            ....  7 
Criterion  (  Douglas's) ,  pure  white,  tinged  with  light  purple,  excellent,  6 

Dennisii,  fine  ruby, 5 

—        minor,  fine  scarlet  (dwarf), 8 

Densa,  chocolate  crimson,             2 

Desdemona  (Brown's),  pure  white,  edged  with  rosy  pink,  6 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  large  white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  .4 
Duchess  of  Braganza  (Young's) ,  white  and  lilac,  margined  with  red,  4 

Dvrarf  Scarlet  (Roke's),  dark  crimson,          ...  8 

Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  fine  gold  yellow,  excellent  shape,          .  4 

-«     ofthe  Yellows  (Sally's),  yeUoW)    ....  4 


Price. 

75 

75 

1  00 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

75 

75 

50 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

76 

50 

75 

50 

60 

1  00 

2  00 
75 

1  00 
50 
1  00 
75 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
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M'os.  79  and  81  CornhilL^Bostony 
Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  for  sale 
the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  of  the  ^wth  of  1835, 
of  all  descriptions  to  be  found  in  New  England.  Particular  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  various  articles,  tfnd  they  can  oonfi. 
dently  recommend  them  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Some  of  the  varieties  more  immediately  in  demand  are  here  enumer. 
ated : 


EarliMt  Dwarf  Pea» 
True  Early  Frame  do. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  do. 
Dwarf  Marrowfat  do. 
Earl^  Blackeje  Beane 
Horticultural  Pule  Beans 
Red  Cranberry  do. 
Windsor  do. 
Early  Cape  Broeoli 
LarfB  Purple  Cape  do.  ^ 
Early  Cauliflower 
Late  Cauliflower 
Early  York  Cabbage 
Fine  Batteraea  do. 
Early  Emperor  do. 
Choux  de  Milan 
Brnnali  SproaU 


Royal  Cape  liSttuce 

P^rly  Curled  Silesia  da 

Tennisbali  do. 

Long  Oranee  Carrot 

^ow  Lon^  Studley  fine  do. 

Fine  Altringham  do. 

Salsify,  Bcorxnnera,  and  SkirrM 

Extra  curled  Parsley 

Dwarf  or  French  do. 

Shortstop  Radish 

Early  Salmon  do. 

Fine  Scarlet  do. 

New  Early  Frame  do. 

True  Dutch^Parsnip 

Fine  Blood.red  Beet 

Turnip-rooted  do. 

Silver  or  Sea-kail 


Onioa,  White  Spanish 

—  Silver-skin 

—  Blood-red 
Celery,  White  Solid 

—  Red  Solid 

—  Bailey*s  new  ginntlo  rid 

—  do.  do.  00.  white 
Long  ridge  Cucnmber,newfc fins 
Early  frame  do. 

True  Sottthgate  do. 

Green  Turkey  do. 

Spinach,  round  or  spring 

Tomata 

EgX  Plant 

Turnip,  Early  Dutch 

—  Yellowstone 

—  Maltese 


Also  every  article  connected  with  the  KUchen  Garden^  of  the  best  qual- 
ity.    Herb  and  Medicinal  SEEDS. 

HovET  &  Co.  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  collection  of  Flowbr 
Seeds,  in  addition  to  (the  old  varieties,  contain  all  those  new  and  rare 
worthy  of  cultivation,  which  have  been  introduced.  They  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Seedsmen,  Florists  and 
Nurserymen  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Paris,  and  they  flatter  themselves 
that  they  enjoy  such  facilities  as  will  enable  them  to  procure  every  thing 
new  and  bleautifnl.  They  have  just  received,  via.  New  Yor)^  their 
spring  assortment  for  1836. 

H.  &  Co.  take  this  oppoitunity  to  state,  that  they  have  had  great  suc- 
cess in  raising  several  new  varieties  of  Double  German  Asters.  They 
would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to 
their  unrivalled  collection,  which  contains  twelve  distinct  varieties. 

Bulbous  Roots  of  all  descriptions;  Amaryllis  formosissima  (Jacobean 
Lily),  Tigridia  Pavonia,  and  T.  conchiflora  (Tiger  flower),  Tuberose,  GU 
diolus,  Natalensis,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Roses,  green- 
house and  hardy  herbaceous  Plants  of  all  descriptions. 

Agricultural  Seeds  of  every  kind,  including  all  the  kinds  of  Grabs 
Seeds, — Lucerne,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Altringham 
Carrot,  Dale's  New  hybrid  Turnip,  &c.  &c. 

{ff*  They  are  agents  for  the  long  established  and  celebrated  Nursery 
of  John  Kenrick,  Newtoi^;  and  any  orders  addressed  to  them  will  be 
promptly  executed. 

Q?*  Orders  fix>m  the  country  will  receive  immediate  attention,  and 
•  eedsor  plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  trapsported  any  dis- 
tance. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Abt.  I.  Observations  oji  the  Culture  of  the  Plumy  with  some 
RemarJcs  upon  the  Lisects  infesting  that  Tree,  By  Messrs.  C. 
tf  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh, 
N.Y. 

^  The  plum  in  some  of  its  species,  as  the  beach  plum,  (Prunus 
littoralis;  and  the  Cbicasaw  plum  (P.  chicasa)  is  indigenous  to 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  the  fine  cultivated  varieties, 
now  so  abundant  in  our  gardens,  have  been  produced  from  an  eas- 
tern species  (Prunus  dom&tica),  probably  first  introduced  into 
Europe  firom  Syria. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plum  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  is 
exceedingly  easy.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  that  purpose  is  a 
moderately  strong,  light  and  dry  loam ;  moist  soils  predisposing  the 
tree  to  disease,  and  rendering  it  unfruitiiil.  Gravelly  and  stony 
soils,  though  generally  considered  rather  unsuitable,  will  be  found 
excellent  if  the  trees  are  planted  in  orchards,  and  receive  that  care 
m  cultivation,  peculiarly  proper  for  such  situations. 

The  plum  not  requiring  walls  in  this  climate,  but  growing  with 
great  luxuriance  as  an  open  standard  tree,  needs  but  litde  skill  in 
pruning ;  the  head  of  the  tree  should  by  no  means,  however,  be 
permitted  to  become  crowded  with  branches,  but  by  judicious 
trimming,  be  kept  open  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 
Pruning,  in  the  plum,  as  in  all  other  stone  fruits,  should  be  per- 
fermed  while  the  branches  are  small,  as'the  exudation  of  gum  is 
induced  by  lopping  large  limbs,  and  the  wounds  heal  with  difficulty. 
To  those  persons  who  feel  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  a  modem  cata- 
k>gue  of  firuits,  the  following*  selection  of  plums,  of  first  rate  ex- 
cellence, for  a  small  garden,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

VOL.   II- ^NO.  V.  SI 
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Vdlow  froltad.  Oromfraited. 

WashingtoD,  Green  €rage, 

Coe*8  Golden  drop^  Imperial  do. 

Drap  d'or,  Flushing  do. 

Yellow  Gage,  Luscomb's  Nonsuch. 

Blue  or  Purple  fruitod. 

•  Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  Purple  Gage, 

Blue  Imperiatrice,  Nectarine, 

Kirk's,  Red  Gage. 
Imperial  Diadem, 

The  Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  purple  gage,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  plums.  The  Blue  Imperiatrice  is  excellent,  and  keeps 
a  long  time  after  ripening.  Coe's  Golden  drop  and  the  Wash- 
ington are  very  large  and  luscious  fruit ;  and  the  Nectarine  and 
Kirk's  plum,  are  very  beautiful,  of  large  size,  and  fine  flavored. 
The  Azure  Hative  may,  in  addition  to  the  above,  be  recommen- 
ded as  a  very  early  variety,  and  the  White  Magnum  Bonuro,oregg 
plum,  as  being  suitable  for  preservmg. 

Diseases  of  the  Plum.  The  plum  tree  is  subject  in  this  coun- 
try, in  many  districts,  to  the  attacks  of  two  or  three  insects  which 
commit  great  havoc  in  their  respective  methods,  and  which,  owing 
to  the  culpable  ignorance  or  negligence  of  cultivators,  are  permit- 
ted to  increase  and  disseminate  themselves,  ad  libitum.  The  first 
and  most  troublesome  of  these  visitors,  is  the  Curculio  nenuphar  of 
Herbot.*'  It  is  a  small  winged  msect,  scarcely  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  furnished  with  a  sharp  rostrum  or  bill,  with  which  it  pier-' 
ces  the  embryo  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in  the  expanded  blos- 
som. Though  the  insect  itself  is  too  inconspicuous  to  attract  the 
eye  of  a  careless  observer,  amidst  the  countless  myriads  of  epheme- 
ral winged  creations  of  a  spring  day,  yet  the  watchful  horticul- 
turist may  discover  it  in  great  numbers  flitting  about  in  the  trees, 
while  yet  laden  with  blossoms,  and  puncturing  the  newly  formed 
fruit  to  deposit  the  egg  which  is  to  continue  its  race.  These  punc- 
tures may  first  be  discovered  when  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  and 
when  it  has  attained  half  or  a  fourth  of  its  size ;  they  are  very  dis- 
tinct to  the  eye,  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  crescent-shaped  scar, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  green  fruit.  The  egg  in  the  mean  time 
hatches,  and  the  larvae  silently  works  its  way  towards  the  stem  of 
the  fiiiit,  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  that  point,  falls  from  the 
tree.  The  whole  crop  is  in  many  cases,  where  the  careless  culti- 
vator has  suflfered  the  annual  increase  of  the  curculio ^  drops  in  this 
manner  prematurely  fi-om  the  tree,  to  the  great  mortification  and 
astonbhment  of  those  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  habits  of  the  in- 
sect race,  who  can  see  no  cause  of  such  a  destruction  of  fruit. 
When  the  fruit  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  the  grub  or  larvae,  obey- 
ing the  instinct  of  nature,  after  a  short  time,  leaves  the  now  use- 

*  RifneJuauis  cerasi  Peck. 
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less  and  decayed  plum,  and  finding  its  way  into  the  soil,  remains 
there  at  some  depth  below  the  sorface,  to  come  forth  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  in  its  winged  state,  to  go  through  its  little  round  of  exis- 
tence again. 

Countless  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
evil,  caused  by  the  curcidio,  which  are  directed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  insect  in  a  winged  state,  when  engaged  in  perpetrating  the 
mischief,  whilst  the  tree  is  yet  in  bloom :  but  there  is  but  one 
easy,  certain,  and  efficacious  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  its  rava- 
ges, viz.,  by  destroying  it  in  the  larvae  or  grub  state  after  it  has  &I- 
lea  iirom  the  tree,  and  before  it  has  left  the  fruit.  In  plum  orchards 
nothing  can  be  more  easily  accomplished.  The  cuhivatorhas  only 
to  turn  in  his  smncy  and  allow  them  to  devour  the  fruit  daily  as 
it  jaRs  from  the  tree^  and  every  insect  mil  perish.  This  has 
been  rested  repeatedly,  and  with  uniform  success.  The  curculioy 
though  a  winged  insect,  is  scarcely  a  migratory  one,  seldom  leaving 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tree  under  which  it  emerged  from  the  soil, 
and  it  has  been  found  that,  of  two  trees  standing  in  adjoining  gar- 
dens, one  of  them  was  attacked,  and  ibe  fruit  destroyed,  whilst  the 
neighboring  one,  when  pains  had  been  taken  to  destroy  the  insects^ 
remained  laden  with  a  beautiful  crop.  In  small  gardens,  therefore, 
when  the  nvimber  of  trees  i^  limited,  it  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  gathering  up  and  destroying  the  green  fruit,  as  in  a  short 
time,  the  whole  brood  would  be  exterminated.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  when  the  soil  has  been  trodden  bard,  when  it  has  been 
paved  underneath  the  branches,  or  in  situations  where  the  tree  has 
inclined  over  a  sheet  of  water,  the  larvae  of  the  curculio,  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  its  way  readily  into  the  soil,perishes,  and  the  trees  bear 
abundantly.  This  is  obviously  the  reason  why  the  trees  in  the 
hard  trodden  or  paved  yards  of  cities,  often  yield  such  surprising 
crops-^— and  the  amateur  horticulturist  may  draw  a  useful  lesson 
from  this  fact. 

Another  most  troublesome  malady  to  which  the  plum  is  liable 
m  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Icnots.  It  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  rough  black  excrescent 
ces  upon  the  branches,  of  various  sizes,  from  the  scarcely  percepti- 
ble swelling,  to  bunches  of  the  size  of  the  fist.  If  permitted  to  extend 
itsel/,  it  soon  covers  the  whole  tree,  apparently  disseminating  its 
poisonous  influence  by  the  medium  of  the  sap  through  the  entire 
individual.  On  dissecting  an  infected  branch,  the  wood  and  bark, 
in  the  discarded  part,  is  found  black  and  dry,  and  the  whole  vege- 
table substance  is  changed  in  appearance;  if  long  diseased,  the  con- 
ducting vessels  are  dead  and  dried  up,  and  this  malignant  influence 
may  be  seen  extending  itself  upwards,  first  visible  in  the  pith,  and 
afterwards  in  the  heart-wood,  until  the  whole  branch  is  destroyed. 
Upon  opening  these  protuberances  carefully,  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,. the  close  observer  will  detect  the  larvae  of  an  insect  of 
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the  weevil  fiunDy,  and  which  Pix^essor  Peck  belieyes  to  be  the 
same  insect  (the  cnrculia)  BhynchanuB  cerasi,  which  attacks  the 
fruit: — ^he  having  reared  it  from  the  grub  that  inhabits  the  excres- 
cences of  the  cherry  tree.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  this  in* 
sect  to  be  another  and  a  totally  distinct  species,  and  shall  endeavor, 
the  present  season,  by  rearing  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
skilful  entomologist,  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  of  no  great  consequence,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  larvs  leave  the  diseased  branches  in  July,  and  a 
knowledge  of  this  single  fact  should  be  sufficient  to  impress  upon 
the  horticulturist  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  and  extirpating  (burn-' 
ing  is  the  best  method),  entirely,  all  those  branches  which  show 
the  least  symptoms  of  disease,  before  that  month  commences.  In 
this  way  the  inkect  may  be  wonderfully  diminished  in  numbers,  and 
probably  entirely  subdued.  The  branches  of  some  kinds  of  plum 
(fortunately  the  least  valuable,  as  the  horse  plum  and  damson) 
seem  to  be  sought  in  preference,  by  the  insect,  when  depositing 
its  egg  ;  but  if  its  ravages  are  permitted  to  extend  unchecked,  the 
other  and  more  precious  varieties  will  also  fall  a  prey.  To  so 
great  an  extent  did  the  damage  caused  by  this  single  insect  spread, 
about  thirty  years  smce,  in  some  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  scarcely  a  plum  tree  survived  the  disease,  owing  to  the  igno* 
ranee  of  its  habits  prevalent  among  the  cultivators  at  that  time. 

There  is  but  one  more  insect  which  is  generally  destructive  to 
the  plum  tree  in  America — the  borer  (^uEgeria  exitiosoy  Say), 
which  attacks  also  the  peach  tree,  and  other  stone  fruits,  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  deposited 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  close  to  the  earth,  and  the  grub,  upon  hatch- 
ing, penetrates  further  down,  and  bares  its  way  around  the  trunk, 
and  if  undisturbed,  completely  destroys  the  albumen,  or  young  wood, 
and  ultimately  causing  the  death  of  the  tree.  As  these  larvie  are 
always  found  in  a  particular  place,  technically  called  the  neck  of 
the  tree,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  propiietors  of  ex- 
tensive peach  orchards  have  found  it  the  most  effective  uid  speedy 
method  of  extermination,  to  examine  their  trees  every  fall,  remov- 
ing the  earth  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  upon  the  appearance 
of  gum  (a  sure  symptom),  searching  out  and  destroying  the  larvae, 
vrith  a  knife  for  that  purpose.  A  laborer,  with  trifling  practice,.will 
examine  a  great  number  of  trees  in  a  day,  and  with  this  slight  an- 
nual care,  whole  orchards  are,  so  far  as  the  borer  \s  concerned,  pre- 
served in  most  vigorous  health.  From  successful  practice,  we  can- 
not but  think  this  the  most  unfailing  method  with  the  plum  also. 
Boiling  hot  water,  poured  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  will,  with- 
out any  injury,  in  many  cases,  destroy  the  larvae  ;  and  soap-suds 
have  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  The  public  prints 
abound,  lately,  with  accounts  of  the  efficacy  of  a  deposit  of  cpal 
ashes  around  the  trunk  and  roots  of  the  tree,  but  we  need  some 
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ler  proofi  of  the  value  of  tbia  i 
Dce  ID  its  virtue.  Yoms, 

Neivburgh,  N.  T.,  AprU,  1836. 


further  proofi  of  the  value  of  tbia  remedy,  before  placing  much 
reliance  in  its  virtue.  Yours,  C.  &  A«  J«  Downing* 


Art.  U.  Notice  of  some  of  the  Epiphyt^t^  and  Parasitic  Planti 
of  the  United  States^  with  Remarks  on  their  Physiological 
Characters.  By  John  Lewis  Russeix,  Pi'of.  Bot.  etc.,  to  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Although  the  tropics  are  peculiarly  rich  in  these  curious  vegeta- 
bles, which  luxuriate  in  the  dark  and  rapidly  growing  and  decay- 
ing forests,  yet  even  our  more  northern  clime,  can  furnish  a  few 
no  less  interesting  to  the  lover  of  science,  though  far  less  attractive 
to  the  artificial  taste  of  the  florist.  Several  genera  may  be  found 
in  the  New  England  States,  which,  independent  of  their  parasitic 
character,  are  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their  form.  In 
your  summer  ramble  through  the  dense  and  damp  woods,  you  may 
perchance  meet  with  a  cunous  cluster  of  brown,  or  yellowish,  and 
extremely  succulent,  vegetables,  covered  with  a  pubescence,  and 
instead  of  leaves,  invested  with  minute. scales.  Should  your  curi- 
osity prompt  you  to  stoop  and  examine  the  anomalous  and  fimgous- 
looking  body,  you  will  discover,  gentle  reader !  the  curious  and 
beautiful  native  epiphytic  Orobanche,  whose  minute  examination 
maj  repay  your  attention.  This  genus  forms  the  type  of  the  nat- 
ural order  of  Orobancheae  of  Jussieu  and  of  Lindley,  and  under 
this  same  order  is  its  cogenus  Epipha^  of  Nuttall ;  which  being 
a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  the  beecli  (  i^gus)  has  received  from 
him  its  beautifully  appropriate  name.*  One  species,  the  "  E.  amer- 
icanus,''  is  said  to  be  found  in  Maine,  but  not  in  this  vicinity. 

Perhaps  not  far  distant,  and  in  the  same  ramble,  you  will  notice 
the  remarkable,  and  ivory  Monotropa,  in  which  nature  seems  to 
have  forgotten  her  usual  livery  of  green  to  invest  one  of  her  fairy 
and  delicate  productions  in  a  vesture  of  entire,  unsullied  purity. 
By  a  sort  of  desecration,  it  has  received,  in  common  language,  the 
trivial  name  of  that  instrument,  which  affords  an  exhilarating  sol- 
ace to  many  a  devotee  to  the  "  fragrant  weed."  But  however 
— . — — 1 , — 

*  We  giYe  the  word  as  fbund  in  his  second  edition  of  "  Introduction  to  Hot- 
any,"  and  as  in  accordance  with  our  own  ideas  of  its  derivation,  ^ tta  and  (pf/yoS. 
Beck,  in  his  "  Botany  of  tlie  Noithern  and  Middle  States,"  uses  the  genus, 
£friphugugy  from  q>uyod.     Daric-J,  L.  R. 
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ftpt  its  resemblance  or  name,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the 
simple  taste  which  dictates  the  admiration  of  the  flower,  would 
not  have  proved  as  beneficial  to  the  general  happiness,  as  that 
more  luxurious  taste  which  invented  both  the  n^jme  and  its  origin. 
Another  cogenus,  and  you  have  Hyp&pithys,  of  which  *^  H.  lan- 
uginosa" is  by  no  means,  rare  m  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and 
is  a  distinct  parasite,  affixing  its  densely  crowded  stems  to  the  roots 
of  trees. 

And  have  you  not  often  observed  the  golden  and  glittering 
thread-like  branches  of  the  twining  C&scutay  climbing  with  an  as- 
piring habit,  not  unlike  its  more  gigantic,  though  not  parasitic  sis- 
ter vegetables,  up  the  slender  stem  of  some  delicate  grass  or  plant 
herb ;  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  predatory  disposition, 
draining  the  very  vital  energy  from  its  supporter,  till  overclimbing, 
and  overreaching,  it  still  progresses  onward,  over  the  topmost  fo- 
liage, and  lays  hold  of  whatever  next  presents  itself,  till  all  are  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion  ;  and  then,  as  if  in  triumph  at  the 
mischief  it  has  occasioned,  cover  its  leafless,  voluble  stems,  with  a 
mass  of  clustered  flowers  ? 

The  first  growth  of  the  CasctUa  exhibits  an  anomaly  of  a  vas- 
cular plant  with  perfect  seeds,  germinating  without  any  cotyledon. 
A  few  other  plahts  arranged  under  the  exogens  on  account  of  their 
organization,  are,  in  common  with  this,  in  fact,  acotyledonous. 
The  absence  of  cotyledons,  has  led  to  the  theory  of  their  presence 
in  a  consolidated,  and  consequently  unfolded  or  undeveloped  con- 
dition. 

Throughout  the  Western  States,  you  will  find,  particularly  up- 
on the  branches  of  the  elm,  the  sempervirent  mistletoe  (Fiscum 
verticillatum),  whose  parasitic  and  epiphytic  character,  and  sup- 
posed virtues  so  early  attracted  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  few  plants 
connected  with  the  superstitions  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  from  its 
rare  occurrence  on  the  oak,  was  estimated,  when  discovered  in  that 
situation,  as  peculiarly  sacred.  But  like  many  other  things  that 
have  nothing  but  antiquity  to  recommend  them,  its  fictitious  good 
qualities  are  overlooked,  while  its  more  prominent  character  of 
disfiguring  the  branches  of  its  otherwise  giaceful  and  elegant  sup- 
porter, are  only  noticeable. 

Farther  south,  in  Florida,  and  on  the  sea  coast  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  we  meet  with  a  species  of  the  true  and  genuine  epiphyte, 
in  the  "  Epidendrum  conopseum."  This  is  the  only  representa- 
tive in  the  United  States,  of  that  curious  genus.  It  has  beeQ 
found  gix>wing  on  the  trunks  of  the  noble  "  Magnolia  grandifiora," 
both  by  Nuttall  and  Elliott,  and  by  the  latter,  observed  also  on  sev- 
eral species  of  oak. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Gardener's  Magazine,  for 
April,  it  is  mcautiously  stated,  speaking  of  this  plant,  that  it  is 
'^  interesting  as  the  only  parasitical  plant  yet  discovered  in  the  United 
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States."  (p.  144,  Vol.  11.)  It  is  true  diat  is  it  the  only  epi- 
phyte connected  with  the  numerous  congeners  and  co-species  so 
common  in  other  and  tropical  climates.  That  we  have  other  par- 
asitic epiphytes,  has  been  already  shown. 

An  almost  mnqmerable  family  of  less  perfectly  organized  vege- 
table forms,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  parasitic,  is  composed  of 
the  Lichenes,  Fungi,  Hepatic®,  etc.,  but  these  deriving  no  ne- 
cessary nutriment  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they  are  found, 
and  growing  also  on  the  surface  of  rocks  and  of  other  bodies,  are 
termed  false  parasites.  None  the  less  important  are  they,  howev- 
er, in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  which  renders  each  minute  par- 
ticle of  organized  matter  a  great  and  necessary  agent  in  her  opera- 
tions. Yours, 

John  Lewis  Russell. 

South  Hingham,  April,  1836. 


AnT.  III.  On  the  Oubivatian  of  some  of  the  most  select  Bien- 
nial and  Perennial  PlaniSy  with  some  Remarks  upon  their 
Beauty.    By  S.  Walker. 

(Continued  from  p,  128  J 

Anemone  hepatica  L, ;  The  Hepatica. — "  Thb  flower  lies  a 
year  complete,  with  all  its  pacts,  within  the  bud,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  beauties  of  the  spring.  The  flowers  appear  in 
March ;  and  the  double  sorts  which  have  fairer  and  more  durable 
flowers  than  the  single  ones,  make  a  beautiful  appearance  upon  the 
borders  of  the  pleasure  garden." — "There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  species,  as,  I,  single  and  double  blue.  2,  single  and  double 
red,  or  peach  colored.  S,  single  and  double  white.  4,  single 
and  double  variegated  red  and  white.  5,  single  and  double  violet- 
colored.  6,  with  striped  leaves."  This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  thrives  in  a  good  rich  loamy  soil  facing  the 
east ;  cold  does  not  injure  them,  and  they  do  best,  when  only  ex- 
posed to  the  morning  sun.  The  double  red  and  double  blue,  are 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
They  are  increased  by  parting  their  roots  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade.     It  is  a  perennial. 

^tirrhinum  majus;  Great  Rock  Toad-fiax^  or  Snapdragon, 
"  These  flowers  are  many  of  them  large  and  handsome,  but  some 
persons  consider  them  coarse ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
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many  of  the  most  splendid  flowen,  as  the  hollyhock  and  the  i 
flower.  They  are,  however,  very  magnificent^  particularly  the 
great  snap-dragon.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  red,  white, 
purple,  yellow,  or  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these  colors." 
They  love  a  dry  soil,  and  as  there  is  a  very  great  variety  of  thb 

51ant,  I  would  recommend  the  var.  pictum,  coocinea,  and  spiutium. 
!*hey  are  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  the  summer  months ; 
and  new  varieties  may  be  obtained  from  the  seed ;-— 4he  roots  are 
biennial. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris;  Common  CobunUne: — ^It  is  a  perennial^ 
and  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots.  They  vary  much  bv 
culture,  and  are  found  of  almost  every  color ;  '*  blue,  white,  red, 
purple,  flesh-colored,  chestnut-colored,  and  striped  or  variegated 
blue  and  purple,  blue  and  white,  and  red  and  white."  They  will 
do  well  in  almost  any  soil ;  two  or  three  of  the  best  varieties 
should  be  cultivated.  I  saw  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  flower, 
in  the  summer  of  1835,  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  JnO.  Richardson,  of 
Dorchester. 

Coreopsis ; — it  is  called  by  gardeners,  the  Tick-seeded  Sun- 
fjower^  the  seed  being  like  a  tick  or  bug.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  this  plant.  C.  lanceolata,  spear-leaved  Coreopsis,  is  the 
most  showy,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is  propaga- 
ted by  parting  the  root  in  the  autunm,  and  loves  a  rich*strong  soil ; 
it  is  a  perennial. 

Pulmonaria  virginica  ;  Cowslips  of  Jerusalem. — *'In  fiivorable 
seasons  the  flower-garden  owes  much  of  its  gayety  to  this  elegant 
plant,  and  at  a  time  when  ornament  is  most  desirable."  It  gener- 
ally blooms  with  us,  early  in  May.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  dry 
soil ;  the  roots  run  deep  in  the  ground,  and  would  rot  with  much 
moisture.  This  is  a  perennial,  and  may  be  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots.  It  loves  a  pure  air,  and  if  sheltered  from  cold  winds, 
while  in  bloom,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble.  "  The  colors  are 
many ;  not  only  on  the  same  cluster,  but  on  the  individual  blossom, 
appearing  various  shades  of  red  and  blue,  and  these  shades  coo- 
tinually  changing.  Drayton  places  this  flower  in  such  honorable 
company,  as  gives  us  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  held  it  in  great 
esteem. 

**  Maids,  get  the  choicest  flowers,  a  garland,  and  entwine, 
Nor  pioks,  nor  pansies,  let  these  want;  be  sore  of  eglantine, 

See  that  there  be  store  of  lilies, 

(Called  of  Shepard's  daffodillies) 
With  roses  damask,  white,  and  red,  the  dearest  flower-de-Iis, 
The  cowslip  of  Jerusalem,  and  clove  of  Paradise." 

Piola  odorata ;  Sweet  Violet — **  This  favorite  flower  so  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  its  fine  odor,  is  a  native  of  every  part  of 
Europe.  There  are  the  following  varieties  of  the  common  violet ; 
the  single  blue  and  white,  the  double  blue  and  white,  and  the  pale 
purple  ;  all  of  which  are  generally  preserved  in  gardens."    The 
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double  blue,  and  double  white,  are  the  most  desirable.  They  are 
so  fragranty  that  a  single  blossom  will  perfume  a  very  large  room. 
They  are  perennial,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  the  spring  or  autumn ;  they  love  a  bank  facing  the  east,  and 
shade  after  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

This  flower  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the  people  of  England ; 
thw  poets  have  sung  its  praises.  If  we  could  touch  the  lyre,  we 
would  follow  their  example,  but  must  be  content  to  give  one  or  two 
quotations.  In  describuig  a  little  woodland  work  of  violets,  Mr. 
Keats^  has  the  following  passage : 


-**  where  to  pry  aloof, 


Atween  the  pillars  of  the  sylvan  roof, 

VIToald  be  to  find  whf re  violet  beds  were  nesUinf, — 

And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip-bells  was  wrestling." 

"  Gay  villagers,  upon  a  morn  of  May, 
When  they  have  tired  their  gentle  limbs  with  play, 
And  formed  a  snowy  circle  on  the  grass, 
And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  lass 
Who  is  their  queen ; — #ith  her  fine  head 
Crowned  with  flowers,  purple,  white,  and  red ; 
For  there  the  lily  and  the  musk-rose,  sighing, 
Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dving  : 
Between  her  breasts^  that  never  yet  felt  trouble, 
A  bunch  of  violets,  full-blown,  and  double. 
Serenely  sleep." 

And,  again,  how  beautiful  is  the  following  passage  in  the  Win- 
ter's Tale: 


-«  violets,  dim, 


But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cylherea's  breath." 

The  tri-colored  or  pansey  violet,  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
ibnner  communication ;  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  17  of  the 
first  volume  of  tiiis  work  for  further  particulars. 

l>elphinium  chinense  flore  pleno ;  Vouble  flowering  Chinese 
LiOrkspur. — ^This  plant  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
herbaceous  perennial  flowers.  It  makes  a  most  magnificent  appear- 
ance, in  the  garden,  from  the  middle  of  June,  until  it  is  cut  down 
by  the  frost ;  a  strong^  root  will  throw  up  from  six  to  ten  stalks,  and, 
if  grown  in  good  strong  loamy  soil,  will  reach  the  height  of  from  four 
to  six  feet ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  azure  blue  color,  and  appear 
as  if  they  were  bronzed.  It  has  no  superior,  and  but  few  equals ; 
it  is  a  prince,  full  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  magnificence.  .  It  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

Yours, 

Roxbury,  AprU  13, 1836.  S.  Walxjsb. 

(To  be  amtinued.) 
VOL.  11. — ^NO.  V.  22 
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Ast.  IT.     On  the  Cultivation  of  several  of  the  nMt  BeMtifid 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cacttts  and  Cerew.    Bj  a  pBAcmcAL 

GABDENEa. 

Ai^THouGH, in  these  two  genera,  we canbotboast  of  spfended- and 
shining  foh'age,  or  even  an  elegant  habit  of  growth,  we  may  vnth 
justice  be  allowed  to  state  that  there  are  but  few  plants,  fiimisiiied 
with  these  particular  reouisites,  which  can  riiral  the  welf  kncrwn 
night  blooming  cereus,  (Cfereus  grandiflonis),  in  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  fragrance  is  also  very  agreeable  to 
almost  every  person,  judging  from  the  propensity  there  is  in  every 
one,  who  visits  this  nocturnal  bloomer,  to  smell  of  a  flower  the 
moment  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  floWers  begin  to  open  at 
sun  set,  jand  are  in  full  bloom  from  ten  o'clock  at  nigkt,  to  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  momit^;  and,  at  sun  rise,  they  gradually  close 
up,  to  expand  no  more.  Color  of  the  sepals  an  orange  yellow—- 
which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  snowy  white  corolla ;  sis&e  about 
six  inches  in  diameter.  Indigenous  to  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz. 
The  temperature  most  desirable  to  grow  this  singular  plant  in  per- 
fection, is  from  seventy  to  ninety  degrees  of  heal ;  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  we  so  rarely  meet  with  a  flourishing  specimen.  Through 
our  summer  months,  placed  under  glass,  we  do  not  lack  much 
of  the  specified  warmth  ;  therefore  it  is  obvious  enough  that  it  is 
the  treatment  through  the  winter  that  gives  the  plant  such  an  arid 
appearance.  During  this  season  the  plant  is  generally  placed  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  green-honse  or  stove,  and  the  roots  sub- 
jected to  all  the  variations  of  an  artificial'  temperature,  with  scarce- 
ly a  spoonful  of  water,  once  a  week,  to  feed  it ;  the  earth  in  the 
pot  being  completely  baked  and  dried  up ;  the  whole  plant  sickens 
and  not  unfrequently  perishes,  or  dies,  at  the  surface  of  the  pot ; 
the  top  becomes  a  parasite^  subsisting  altogether  on  the  atmo»- 
phere.  This  is  called  damping  off;  moisture^  being  universally 
supposed  to  be  the  death  of  the  plant,  whereas,  in  fact,,  it  might 
be  termed,  and  very  appropriately,  drying  off.  That  water  is  ne- 
bessary  for  the  well  doiag  of  every  plant  that  strikes  its  roots  deep 
in  the  soil  or  sand,  (some  of  the  species  having  been  found  grow- 
ing in  Mexico  on  a  sand  bedV  no  person  will  attempt  to  deny*  A 
safe  rule  to  go  by,  is,  to  enaeavor  to  steer  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ',  and,  in  order  to  take  the  intennediate  path,  I  shall,  in  this 
Elace,  recommend  a  compost,  that  is  composed  of  one  half  good 
esh  earthy  half  leaf  soil,  and  a  portion  of  sand,  well  mixed  together, 
and  the  other  half,  pieces  of  broken  flower  pots,  or,  if  those  can- 
not be  had,  choose  a  soft  burnt  brick  and  pound  it  into  quite  small 
pieces,  but  not  to  dust;  when  this  is  done,  mix  it  with  the  soil 
thoroughly ;  here  you  will  have  a  compost  one  half  broken  pots  or 
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B|  mi  the  odier  half  a  rich  6oil  which  has  been  seldom  or  ev- 
erased  fer  these  species  of  plants.  The  next  thing  is  the  draiaiiig 
of  the  pot,  which  is  a  reiy  imponant  point,  and  must  not  be  neg« 
lected.  Making  use  of  a  pot  two  or  three  sizes  larger  than  the 
one  the  plant  is  growing  in,  supposing  it  is  to  be  repotted,  lay  a 

E'ece  of  pot,  or  oyster  shell  over  the  hole,  at  the  bottom,  with  the 
)Ilow  side  downwards,  and  fill  up  about  one  third  of  the  pot  with 
potsherds  or  bricks — ^DOt  so  small  as  that  which  was  used  to  mix 
with  the  compost.  The  kind  of  soil  here  recommended,  I  have 
tried^  and  do  not  hesitate  in  advismg  those,  who  are  partial  to  this 
genus  of  plants,  to  adopt  the  same  practice,  if  they  wish  to  excel 
in  their  cultivation.  In  the  winter  season,  or  when  the  plants  are 
not  growing,  water  sparingly  ;  nevertheless  a  certain  portion  is  in* 
dispensably  necessary ;  in  this  the  cultivator  must  be  his  own  judge 
as  no  invariable  rule  can  b^  given.  With  a  drainage  such  as  re- 
commended, the  water  will  pass  through  immediately — which 
should  be  kept  in  remembrance.  This  great  flowering  cereus  has 
been  cuhivated  m  England  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  and  to 
all  lovers  of  tropical  plants,  it  still  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  great 
favorite.  When  judiciously  trained  in  a  zigzag  manner  to  a  trel- 
lis, or  a  ladder  made  for  the  purpose,  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  certainly  has  no  very  distant  claim  to  one  of  the 
most  prominent  stands  in  the  stove  or  green-house. 

Yours,  &c.,         A  Practical  Gabdbnkr. 
Cambridge,  Jpnl,lSa6. 


Art.  V.    Beautiful  PlarUsgrowing  wild  in  the  Vidnty  ofBoitan. 
By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 

(Continued  from  p,  134.; 

Khodora, 
BbodoiB,  canad^nse  L.  Canadian  Rhodora,  False  Honeysuckle. 
A  smdl  shrub,  about  two  feet  high,  very  beautiful  flowers,  which  are 
seen  before  the  leaves  begin  to  expand.  Leaves  alternate,  oval, 
hairy  and  glaucous  or  whitish  beneath,  and  mostly  not  indented  on 
the  rim.  The  corolla  consists  of  three  unequal  petals^  the  largest  of 
which,  is  broad,  and  is  divided  into  three  segments  or  lobes  at  the  end, 
while  the  two  other  petals  are  equal,  lance^fbrmed,  and  obtuse. 
The  flowers  are  io  umbeb  orumbnUiHibBped  cluatersyon  the  ends 
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of  the  twigs ;  and  their  color  b  a  fine  rich  purple.  This  plant 
looks  very  much  like  an  Azalea. — Swamps,  or  low  grounds.  Not 
common ;  but  grows  in  plenty  in  a  swamp  close  by  Adams'  Row, 
at  Newton. — ^Blossoms  in  May. — ^Wben  transplanted,  it  should  be 
set  in  peat,  or  bog  earth,  in  the  shade  of  taller  plants. 

Spiraea, 

iSpirs^a  ^alicifulia  L.  Willow-leaved  Hardback,  Meadow  Sweet. 
A  shrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  several  slender,  smooth,  reddish 
stems,  branching  from  one  root.  Leaves  willowish,  lance-formed, 
tapering  at  base,  rather  blunt  pointed,  smooth  and  thin,  with  sharp 
teeth  pointing  upward.  Calyx  with  five  segment.  Corolla  five- 
petaled.  Flowers  small,  white,  crowded  into  a  terminal  panicle 
or  bunch,  of  a  somewhat  conical  shape,  composed  of  small  flow- 
ering branches  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  upper  leaves. — Meadows  and  pastures. — ^July,  August. 

iSpirae^a  tomentosa  L.  Downy  Spiraea,  Hardback.  A  very 
common,  but  beautiful,  slender  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  in  height. 
Leaves  nearly  oval,  thick  and  tough,  dark  green  above,  whitish 
and  very  downy  beneath.  Calyx  in  five  divisions.  Corolla  fi  ve-petal- 
ed.  Flowers  small,  fine  purple,  growing  at  the  end  of  the  stem  in  a 
compound  spike,  about  five  inches  long,  shaped  like  the  flame  of  a 
candle. — Low,  or  damp  grounds. — July,  August. 

StaphyUa. 
Staphylea  trifblia  L.  Bladder  nut.  A  handsome  shrub,  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,,  remarkable  for  its  inflated,  bladder-like  capsules 
or  seed  cases.  Leaves  in  threes,  somewhat  hairy  ;  leafets  oval, 
notched,  paler  beneath,  with  a  point  long-drawn.  Calyx  five-parted, 
erect,  tinged  with  red,  its  divisions  oblong,  bluntly  tipped,  its  base 
contracted  into  a  staJk  that  forms  a  joint  with  ,the  flower  stem. 
Petals  five,  white,  inverted  egg-shaped,  obtuse,  concave.  Flowers 
in  a  shorty  nodding  panicle  or  cluster,  with  branching  stems.  The 
capsule  or  bladder,  has  three  cells,  each  of  which,  where  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  usually  contains  one,  two,  or  three  smooth,  hard,  small  nuts.— < 
Rocky  hills;  woods  at  Weston. — May,  June. 

Viburnum. 

"  The  difierent  species  of  Fibumum  are  fine  flowering  shrubs, 
and  with  the  elder,  which  need  not  be  described,  constitute  a 
principal  ornament  of  our  woods  and  thickets,  during  the  first  part 
of  summer." 

This  genus  has  a  five-parted  calyx,  proceeding  from  the  upper' 
pait  of  the  germ ;  acOrolla  cleft  into  five  segments ;  and  a  one-seeded 
berry.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that  all  our  spe- 
cies of  Fibumum,  bear' clusters  in  the  form  of  a  cyme^  in  which, 
as  in  common  eldier,  the  general  flower  stems  radiate  fi:om  one 
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centre,  like  the  braces  of  a  pansol,  but  are  afterwards  irregular  in 
their  subdivisions. 

inbumum  aceriiolium  jL.  Maple-leaved  Viburnum.  A  very  deli- 
cate species,  with  a  slender,  flexible  stem,  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 
The  leaf  strikingly  resembles  that  of  our  common  white  maple. 
It  is  broad,  more  or  less  hollow  or  heart-shaped  at  base,  divi- 
ded into  three  suddenly  pointed  lobes,  with  large  teeth ;  and  is 
rendered  very  soft  by  minute  down  underneath.  Flowers  white, 
in  a  cymose  cluster,  with  long  peduncles  or  stems.  Berries  oval, 
flat,  blackish,  with  a. seed  like  those  of  a  water-melon. — Rocky 
woods ;  Roxbury,  Newton,  Stc. — June. 

Fibumum  dentatum  L,  Arrow  Wood,  A  handsome  species, 
eight  feet  high ;  remarkable  for  straight  branches,  and  a  leaf  with  very 
conspicuous,  regular  teeth.  The  leaves  are  orbicular  egg-shaped, 
much  indented  on  the  edges,  furrow  plaited,  and  have  hairs  at  tlie 
shoulders  of  the  veins  beneath.  Flowers  white,  in  cyme-shaped 
clusters.  Berries  blue,  small,  somewhat  globular. — Swamps,  moist 
woods,  and  hedges. — June.  * 

Fibumum  Lentago  I4.  Sweet  Viburnum.  From  eight  to  twelve 
feet  in  altitude,  the  branches,  when  full-grown,  often  forming  a  level 
top.  LfCaves  three  inches  in  length,  egg-shaped,  often  a  little  cprdate 
or  heart-shaped,  with  a  long,  sudden,  sharp  point,  and  very  small 
margined  hook-teeth.  The  leaf  stems  nave  waved  or  curled 
membranes  on  their  edges.  Flowers  white,  crowded.  Berries 
black,  ovalj  sweetish,  and  pleasant-tasting. — South  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Newton. — June. 

Kibdmum  nudum  L.  Naked  Viburnum .  From  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  height.  The  leaves  have  naked  stems,  and  are  smooth,  oval- 
oblong,  with  a  margin  slightly  rolled  outward,  and  obscurely 
scolloped ;  the  tip  sometimes  blunt,  sometimes  merely  sharp,  and 
sometimes  long-pointed.  The  leaves  have  a  coriaceous,  evergreen 
aspect,  appear  dotted  and  netted  beneath,  and  turn  black  in  drying. 
Flowers  white,  in  cymose  clusters,  on- stems  an  mcb  or  two  long, 
and  covered  with  minute  dots.  Berries  dark  blue. — Rai-e.  Found 
in  swamps. — June. 

Fibdmum  Oxycoccus  Ph.  Cranberry  Viburnum.  A  shrub 
from  five  to  eight  feet  high ,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  paler  be- 
neath, three-nerved,  three-lobed,  acute  at  base ;  lobes  spreading,long- 
pointed,  with  large,  unequal  bluntish  teeth.  The  leaf  stems  are 
grooved,  and  have  about  two  glands.  The  outer  flowers  of  the 
cluster  are  barren,  having  white  corollas,  (large  for  the  genus,)  with 
a  tube  abruptly  expanded  into  a  flat  .border.  The  fruit  ripens  late, 
remaining  after  the  leaves  have  fallen ;  is  intensely  acid,  and  some- 
what bitter,  and  resembles  the  common  low  cranberry  in  shape, 
size,  and  color. — ^Mountain  woods;  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and 
b  Maine. — June. 
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Shrubs  of  this  famOy  have  a  calyx  five-toothed ;  a  corolla  fuQnel- 
sbaped;  also,  two  benries,  jouied  at  base/  and  coDtaining  mapj 
seeds. 

Xyl6steumcaiatumPft.  Ciliated  Fly  Honeysuckle.  Front  thre^ 
to  four  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  sboct 
stemmed,  thb,  ovate,  hairy  beneath  when  young,  and  a  few  of 
them  heart-shaped  at  base ;  also,  ciliate,  the  margin  being  more  or 
less  fringed  with  parallel  hairs.  Flowers  yellow,  funnel-shaped, 
hardly  an  inch  long,  and  growing  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  style  projects  out  of  the  corolla,  which  has  short,  acute  divis- 
ions, and  a  slight  spur  at  base,  below  a  swell.  Berries  egg-shaped, 
in  pairs,  not  growing  into  each  other. — ^Rf ountams ;  Vermont^  tiew 
Hampshire. — May,  June. 

Xyl&steum  villosum  R.  and  S.  Hairy  Fly  Honeysuckle.  A 
shrub  from  two  to  four  feet  high — much  smaller  than  the  preceding-<- 
with  its  young  branches  hairy.  Loaves  obtuse,  oblong,  oval,  or 
inverted  egg-shaped.  When  young,  they  are  quite  hairy;  but 
they  grow  smoother  by  age.  Flowers  in  the  shoulders  of  the 
leaves — ^yellow,  funnel-shaped,  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  stems 
much  shorter — the  corolla  hairy,  and  style  protruding.  Berries 
red,  or  purple,  in  pairs,  growing  into  eacn  other.— Mountain 
swamp;  White  Mountains. — ^Blossoms  in  June. 

Yours, 

Watertovmy  March,  1836.  E.  B.  Kenjrick* 


Abt.  VI.  Notices  of  new  and  beauiifid  plants  figured  in  the 
London  Fhriadtyral  and  Botoniad  Magazines ;  mth  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  isUo 
our  Oarde^. 

Edwards^s  Botanuid  Register,  or  Omamentol  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery. Each  number  containing  eight  Gpirea  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
In  monthly  numbera,  4s,  colored,  3«.  plairi.  Eklited  bv  John  Ltndley, 
Ph.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  ProlesBor  of  fiotany  in  the  Univenity 
of  London, 

Ctiiiu'f  Botom^al  Magazine^  or*  Power  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
ei^t  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  Ss.  6(L  colored,  3».  plain.  Editei 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  LL.  D.,  P.  R.  A.,  and  L.  9.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  fiotany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

'  Baron  Ludwig. — ^In  our  last  we  made  a  few  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  thb  gentleman,  who,  we  stated  resided  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hofnv  ^viNve  he  ievotn  hk  timetir  tlw  tmpitnffwtm  of  horticiil^ 
mm  ud  floticQlcare  ii  the  Colony,  by  iotiodcicaig  TiiriouB  kdocb 
of  fhsm.  Since  those  lemaiks  went  to  fttas^  the  MassaebusetH 
Hartk»kitnil  Soeieirf  ^  ae  witt  bo^secn  in  lUibtbei  part  of  this  Mag- 
mile^  hti  reeeived  a  valoaUe  pM^ent  of  &  large  number  of  vatiooi 
kaKb'of  South  Afinean  bulbs^  and  a  great  variety  of  South  Afincan^ 
AnstfaKan,  and  East  India  seeds.  A  letter  was  read  before  the  so* 
ciety,  wlucb  was  lecehred-  with  the  biilbs,  and  read,  in  which  be 
states  that  among  the  American  seeds)  most  desirable  to  introduce 
to  the  Colony,  are  the  di&rent  species  of  oak.  Very  few  Amer- 
ican shrubs  or  trees  have  yet  been  introduced  and  ^^  even  the  most 
Ccnunoo''  will  be  acceptable.  Babon^  Ludwio  remarks  that  ''no- 
thing will  be  more  pleasmg  to  him  than  to  have  a  constant  inter- 
course and  exchange  of  plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  Stc.,  from  the  Colony 
lor  indigenous  plants,  seeds  and  bulbs,  from  this  country.'^'  "We 
believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  forward 
such  a  variety  of  seeds  as  they  can  at  this  time  collect  together ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  any  thing  will  be  very  acceptable  from  indi- 
viduals who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  Society. 
Seeds  of  oaks  and  other  large  kinds  should  be  sent  enclosed  in  a 
box  of  earth,  or  immersed  m  tallow. 

The  Annual  Dahlia  Renter,  for  1836,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
work  which  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  London.  It  contains 
upwards  o(  fifty  highly  colored  Agates  of  different  varieties  of  the 
very  best  flowers.  Tbe  cultivatic^  and  management  of  the  dah- 
lia is  detailed  at  length. 

Tbe  Hon.  and  Rev«  Wm.  Herbert  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
levision  of  the  natural  order  Amaryllocte.  Dr.  Lindley  is  also 
engaged  on  a  work  on  the  Orchidaces,  to  be  called  the  Sertum 
Orcindiumy  or,  *^a  selection  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  tribe, 
IB  a  maimer  worthy  their  interest  and  beauty." 

DlCOTTLlTDONOrS,  PoLTPETALOtJS,   PlANTS. 

Malvacea. 


R4n/i/MtawL.  Siofle  towend  GhineM  Kom  Mallov.  Aitore  ahrabjcrowinff  m  orelfht 
feet  high;  with  very  tbowy  flowen^f  a  deep  roee  color;  appearing  in  Beptember;  a  naUTa 
of  efalaa ;  propagated  by  enttingi     BoC  Eeg.,  1898. 


This  plant  is  the  origin  of  all  the  beautiful  double  varieties  of 
the  Chinese  hibiscus,  which  are  generally  cultivated  in  stove  col- 
lections,' and  whkh  are  among  itis  finest  ornaments  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  rather  rare  m  the  English  collections,  and  we  {wesume 
stiH  rarer  in  our  own,  as  we  have  never,  to  our  recollection,  <  met 
with  a  specimen.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  it  is  <^much  hand- 
somer'^ than  tbe  double  varieties :  that,  **  instead  of  a  crowd  of 
fagged,  unequal,  ill-anai^d  petals,  destitute  of  all  synunetsy, 
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occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower,  we  have  a  long  gracefiil  ctinred 
crimson  tube,  terminated  by  a  brush  of  bright  yellow  anthers, 
which  surround  five  little  crimson  velvet  cushions  of  stigmas." 

Wehave  no  doubt  but  that  many  will  admire  this  species  much 
more  than  the  double  varieties ;  but  the  generality  of  lovers  of  flow- 
ers will  prefer  the  latter.  In  China  <his  species  grows  spontane- 
ously, and  is  employed  for  many  purposes.  In  Cochin-China,  it  is 
so  common  as  to  be  used  for  garden  hedges.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Aristolochiacea. 

^RISTOLO'CHrA. 
flB'tem  X>tiiA.  Stinking  Birtbwort.    AitOTeplant;  with  large  ahowy  flowers,  of  a  vartegat«d 
purple  and  dirty  yellow;  appearing  in  June;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  y  propagated  easilj 

A  singular  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  large  size,  which  '^  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  purple  and  dirty  yellow ;  they  have  a  most 
disagreeable,  disgusting  smell,  which  wUI  prevent  the  plant  from 
becoming  common."  The  species  is  nearly  allied  to  A.  grandiflo- 
ra,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  smooth  tube  of  its  calyx, 
&c.  Introduced  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  a  native,  by 
Mrs.  Marryatt,  in  whose  stove  it  flowered  in  June,  1835.  (Bot 
Reg.f  Jan.) 

Thymelacea. 

PIMELEA 
jigusiiina  Jl.  Brawn   Privet-tsaved  Pimelea.    A  green-boose  plant,  growing  fonr  or  Ave  fbet 
high ;  with  delicate  white  flowers ;  appearing  in  March  and  April ;  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land }  propagated  by  cuttingi.    Bot.  Beg.,  1697. 

"  A  neat  speciesV  of  this  pretty  genus,  "  found  from  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  to  Port  Jackson,  and  growing  in  its  native  places  as 
much  as  ten  feet  high."  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  delicate  white. 
Leaves  ovate,  veined,  pubescent,  much  resembling  the  common 
Prim,  or  privet,  from  which  its  specific  name  is  taken.  It  flower- 
ed in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Lowe,  Clapton,  in  March,  1834.  It 
grows  freely  in  a  well  ventilated  green-house,  and  is  easily  increased 
by  cuttings.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

We  have  now  in  bloom  Pimelea  rosea ;  it  is  a  most  charming 
species ;  although  we  raised  the  plants  fix>m  seed,  last  season,  they 
are  all  now  in  bloom,  some  of  them  not  more  than  six  inches  in 
height.  We  have  never  seen  it  in  collections  in  this  vicinity,  and 
suspect  it  has  now  flowered  for  the  first  time.-  P.  decussata  is 
also  a  fine  species,  which,  together  with  rosea,  should  be  in  every 
good  collection  of  plants.  They  grow  fireely  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat. 

"Ericacea. 

JtBODOnE'NDRON. 

.We  have  now  in  flower  Jl.  catawbiense,  maximum,  p&nticum,and 
arboreum  hybridum.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  had  many  plants  in 
bloom,  and  have  several  which  have  not  yet  opened  their  buds. 
But  two  out  of  those  which  have  flowered,  were  alike.    Can  they 
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be  the  true  bybridura,  so  called,  or  are  they  seedlings  raised  from 
the  arboreum,  impregnated  with  sonoe  other  species  ?  The  flowers 
on  some  of  the  plants  are  of  a  pale  purplish  red,  on  others  of  a 
deeper  tint,  and,  on  some,  of  a  fine  crimson.  One  plant  which 
has  now  six  umbels  expanded,  is  of  a  fine  clear  crimson,  although 
growing  in  a  parlor,  and  has  but  two  pale  spots  on  the  upper  petals ; 
it  is  extremely  beautiful.  R.  ponticum  (Azalea  p6ntica  L.)  klba, 
tricolor,  pallida,  lutea,  and  some  other  varieties  which  we  mention- 
ed in  our  last,  will  be  in  fine  flower  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
standing  in  pots  in  the  garden. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,  MoNOPETALOUS,  pLANTB. 

Epacridacea, 

OOSME^LIA  (app&rantly  from  a  Greek  word  KMrnta,  fo  ornament,  in  alloaion  to  ita  beaatjV 
t^hn  Broie*  R«d  Ootmelia.    A  greoa-hoate  ihmb;  with  ornamental  llowera;  oolor  rea;  ap- 
pearing in  April  and  May }  a  native  of  New  Holland.    Bot.  Reg.,  1333. 

"  A  very  pretty  green-house  plant,  with  the  habit  of  an  epacris." 
It  ts  found  upon  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  thick  and  rigid  leaves,  which  fall  off  without  leaving 
scars  upon  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson 
color,  and  are  solitary  ^nd  terminal,  on  lateral  pendulous  branches. 
The  drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney.     (Bot.  Reg.y  Jan.) 

E^pacris  grandiflora  has  ripened  seeds  in  our  collection  this 
spring,  from  which  we  hope  to  raise  many  plants. 

Asteracea, 

LASTHENIA 
ealif6miea  I>0  Gnad.  Downy  Leithenia.    Ahardyannnal  plant;  with  pretty  yellow  flowen; 
appearing  during  ■ommer :  propagated  by  teedt;  a  native  of  California  (?).    Bot.  Reg.,  18SJ3. 

We  noticed,  in  our  first  Volume,  a  species  of  this  genus,  fit>m 
which  this  only  differs  in  the  smaller  size  of  its  flowers,  and  "  dif- 
ferently formed  heads,  which  are  impressed  at  the  base  with  a 
cavity  for  the  peduncle,  and,  like  the  peduncles  themselves,  are 
slightly  downy."  The  flowers  appear  for  about  six  weeks  in  the 
year,  according  to  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  the  Callibpsis  (Coreopsis),  and,  although  not  quite  as 
showy,  are  nevertheless  very  beautiful ;  a  native,  we  infer,  from  the 
name,  of  California.     (Bot  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Orchidacea. 

PLEUROTHA'LIS 
picta  Lindl   Painted  Plearothaelii.    A  stove  ipeeies;  with  email  flowerr ;  appearing  in  March; 
of  a  yellow  and  red  color ;  a  native  of  Demarara.    Bot.  Reg.,  1835. 

"  A  graceful,  pretty  species,"  with  very  small  delicate  flowers ; 
the  whole  plant  growing  and  blossoming  under  a  bell  glass.  The 
drawing  was  made  from  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 
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OENDBOBIUM  ' 

daimifldruip  ITa/ZicA.   Denne-flowttrad  Dendrobiutn.    A  nova  ipeciei  with  vplendid  showy  flow- 
era,  appearing  in  Mny ;  color  pale  yellow ;  a  Dative  of  India.    Bot.  Eef^,  1898. 

This,. according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  "lovely  orchidea,"  is  a  nativft 
of  India,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  garden,  firom 
whence  it  was  sent  to  England  by  him,  and  flowered  in  the  spleo* 
did  collection  of  plants  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  last  year.  The 
6owers,  which  aye  orange  and  yellow^  appear  in  a  dense  raceme. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsom^t  of  the  deBdrobiuois.  (Bot  JUg.^ 
Jan,) 


Art.  VII.    Calls  at  Gardens  and  Mirseries. 

Amateur  of  Mr,  S,  Sweets^y  CambridgepoHj  jSjfrH.'^The  show  of  ge* 
raDiiims  here,  has  been  exceedinj<ly  fine.  Upwards  of  fifty  varieties, 
many  of  which  are  new,  have  contributed  to  make  a  splendid  show.  Of 
those  which  are  of  late  introduction,  and  which,  may  be  classed  as  desira- 
ble kindfs  are,  Clintonta,  Goweniuin  sup^rhum,  Duke  of  Keichsradt,  Brud^ 
nella.  Clint6nia  is  a  beautiful  variety,  with  reil  upper  (letals,  strified  with  a 
darker  tint,  and  the  lower  ones  very  pale  pink.  A  new  variety  received 
from  Dennis's ,  collection,  last  season,  but  the  name  lo(<t,  promisea  finely. 
We  wish  that  more  attention  was  ^iven  to  this  b^uperb  tribe  of  plants. 
The  new  varieties  which  are  raised  from  seed  by  English  cultivators,  and 
brought  into  notice  every  season,  are  most  bpanfiful,  and  should  be  culti- 
vated in  every  collection  of  green-house  plants.  They  come  into  flower 
at  a  season  when  there  are  but  few  other  plants  in- bloom,  and  serve  to  keep 
up  the  beauty  of  the  green-house,  until  tlie  earlier  blossoming  plants  of  the 
open  air  have  l)egun  to  expand.  Their  culture  is  not  yet  wholly  under- 
stood ;  but  we  hope  that  they  will  not,  because  many  of  the  old  varieties 
are  common,  be  neglected. 

Lophosp^rmum  erub^scens,  Calampelis  scabrn,  Peiiinia  pbcBnicea, 
and  the  new  r*ark  nasturtium,  trained  to  the  back  wall,  are  all  profusely 
covered  with  blossoms.  Jtfalope  grandifl^ra  is  also  covered  with  bloom. — 
Conds. 

Belmont  Plaee^  WaierUnon^ — /.  P,  Cushing,  Esq, — We  saw  in  a  slieht 
glance  at  Mr.  Cushing's  green-houses,  on  May  2d,  some  very  interesting 
plants  in  flower.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  glories  of  a  collection 
in-doors,  begin  to  fade,  but  among  such  a  number  of  fine  and  rare  exotics, 
there  will  always  be  something  of  interest.  That  most  beautiful  of  the 
delightful  genus  /xia,  /.  tricolor,  shone  conspicuous  amidst  its  more  ex- 
ul>erantly,  hut  less  elegant  co-species.  Some  fine  Gladioli  were  making 
strong  flower  stems.  **  Ornitbogalum  niveum,'*  with  a  dense  spike  of 
snowy  flowers,  contrasted  in  a  pleasing  manner  with  the  azure  blue  un- 
•xpanded  buds  of  **MBr4nta  cierC^lea."  That  by  no  means  common  indi* 
vidual  of  the  Amaryllide<e,  *'  Pancratium  Amkncaes^^  was  conspicuous  both 
for  l)eauty  and  singularity.  This  species  is  a  favorite  among  the  Peruvian 
women  for  an  ornament  to  their  hair.  Its  color  of  a  rich  goMen  yellow, 
and  the  strong  rigid  infundibulifbrm  nectary,  surrounded  with  the  usual 
delicate  and  undulate  petals, — its  wide  and  vigorous  foliage, — ^its  ioui 
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cutffliNtf,  rMider  it,  in  oar  opinion,  a  charminir  plant  Several  ])pg6n<(0 
w^ra  «ovenid  witli  the  usual  curious  flowers  of  the  family.  ^  Aliodod^n- 
droo  sin^Bse^  was  very  altrartiTe,  as  wbm  alsoafiue  piant  of  **  Meirosid^*- 
itMSp0ci6ra,besirie  which,  the  usual  species  in  greeii-houseK,(  M,  lanceoUta  P) 
was  greatly  shorn  of  its  iieauty.  **  Hilib^rtio  voMUlis"  was  ciiinbiiifr  to 
the  ** erystnl  '*  roof, and  expanding  itsglowing  gokleii flowers,  notrpnmrk- 
able  for  fragrance,  and  therefore  best  seen  at  a  distance,  while  the  bimbie, 
but  far  more  splendid  *^  Gloxinia  acaiilis"  displayed  its  rich,'deeti  pnrfila 
flowers  in  a  less  ostfutatious  nmiitier.  **P6dantbes  hnta"  was  blooming 
Dear  its  co-genus  *'  Stapelia  variegAta,''  both  remarkable  for  their  fx'culiar 
merits.  Several  other  interesiing  plants  were  coming  into,  or  already  in 
bloom,  as  **Callicoma  serratifolia,"  ^'fTiblscus  sinensis'' [?]  **  Amaryllij 
▼ittatn,"  and  a  graceful  Sfiecies  uf  Passeriiia.  *<  Streptocarpus  Rixti  *'  dis« 
played,  what  never  before  fell  under  our  notice,  a  ht/loroua  character,  two 
distinct  and  |)erfectlv  formed  flowers,  each  with  its  peduncle  inserted  on  a 
common  scafie.  Was  this  the  first  development  of  peculiarity  of  a  new 
variety,— or  owing  to  the  strength  and  vigorous  gniwth  of  the  plant? 
<*  Melasioma  airomelia  was  just  declining  in  beiiiity.  Jts  deep  purple  flow- 
ers render  it  highly  conspicuous  in  a  collection.  Why  arts  not  the 
Melastom&cec  more  cultivnte<l?  De  Candolle  hiisexhibite<l  to  the  world 
their  striking  meriis,  in  his  splendid  Monograph  on  the  family.  Our  little 
shining  and  pretty  native,  ^  jRh^xia  virgitiica,"  which  is  a  |)erfect  repre* 
■enuition  of  the  more  niagniflcent  cogenora  of  tlie  tropics,  may  be  growti 
with  facility  in  a  prepared  [)eat  border  in  every  garden.  **Acrium  splen-* 
dens,**  was  ex^wnding ;  one  flower  of  which  measured  in  diameter  aliove 
two  inches;  a  rival  of  the  flir  famed  nnd  universal  favorite  camellia, — we 
mean  of  the  red  varieties.  Let  it  be  grown  with  ctire,  and  fl  'wered  in  niid-^ 
winter,  and  heretical  as  may  seem  this  opinion,  we  do  not  fear  the  result* 
At  any  rate  it  will  gain  more  admirers  in  such  situations,  and  in  such  a 
season,  than  now,  when  other  and  more  gaudy  plants  seem  to  outrival  it 
by  their  numliers  or  habks. — R,  L,  J. 

Country  residence  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brooklinej — t^pril  S?5tt. 
We  have  but  time  to  say  that  the  plants  in  the  houses  throughout,  look 
in  fine  condition ;  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  is  showing  in  the 
different  departments,  is  immense.  In  a  small  house  in  the  garden  in 
which  forcing  was  commenced  about  the  first  of  January,  and  in  which 
the  roots  of  Sie  vines  run  into  the  open  border,  grapes  are  nearly  ripe, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  30th,  Mr.  Cowan  intends  cutting  several  clusters. 
We  certainly  think  Mr.  Cowan  entitled  to  ^reat  credit  for  this.  The 
great  severity  of  the  climate,  this  season,  against  which  he  has  had  to 
contend,  has  rendered  forcing  very  difficult  Mr.  Cowan  also  cut  cucum. 
bers  about  the  middle  of  March. 

,^priL — We  have  now  in  bloom  in  our  collections,  several  fine  seeding 
calceolarias ;  some  of  them  are  entirely  yellow,  others  yellow,  beautifully 
marked,  with  small  spots  of  a  chocolate  brown ;  and  we  have  also  a 
number  which  show  buds  but  have  not  yet  expanded.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  save  four  or  five  which  will  possess  sufficient  merit  to  be  entitled 
o  names.  Among  the  geraniums  which  are  now  in  flower,  and  which  may 
be  called  fine,  are  Napoleon,  De  Vere,  Daniel  Webster,  glori&num,  Invo- 
lucHitum  supiferbum,  Clintdnio,  Brudinella,  incamitum,  and  several  oth. 
ers,  which  we  have  not  room  to  name ;  a  new  variety,  but  of  which  we 
have  lost  the  name,  received  from  London,  last  season,  will  also  flower. 
Schizanthus  Hook^ru  is  now  opening  its  blossoms ;  it  is  a  splendid  spe- 
cies,  the  petals  being  of  a  deep  crimson  color,  instead  of  a  pale  red  or 
purple  as  in  the  common  species.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  ever  flowered  here.  The  plants  are  not  so  easily  cultivated  as  the 
pinn^tus,  they  requiring  more  heat,  and  they  are'  more  likely  to  damp  efE 
They  will  however,  repay  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.    Several 
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fine  varieties  of  noisette  roses  are  in  fiill  bloom ;  among  which  Adelaide 
d'Orleans,  is  a  most  delicate  one.  This  tribe  of  roses  will  ultimately  be 
the  ornament  of  our  gardens.  JMimulus  variegditus  and  Smithn  have 
been  profusely  in  flower  all  the  spring.  Gilia  tricolor  has  also  been 
covered  with  its  charming  flowers,  forming  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  in 
the  green-house.  We  have  now  in  full  bloom  about  fifW  pots  of  hya- 
cinths. Some  of  them  are  stronger  in  their  growth  and  flowering,  than 
any  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  noticed  in  another  page,  a^  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Bouqtut  tendre^  Bonaparte,  a  double  dark  blue  flower,  is  a 
superb  kind.  Among  the  yellows  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  is  the  finest. 
Ox  the  single  blues,  Voltaire  is  one  of  the  best.  The  Countess  of  Hol- 
land is  a  beautiful  double  rosy  red.  But  the  most  magniflcent  of  the 
whole  is  the  Coddnealf  with  single  flowers,  of  a  rich  deep  crimson.  We 
have  never  seen  any  thing  which  would  come  up  to^  thi&  Althougl)  a 
high  priced  kind,  no  good  collection  should  be  without  it  About  three 
hundred  seedling  polyanthuses  are  coimng  into  bloom ;  five  or  six  flowers 
promise  well,  and  we  shall  probably  save  that  number  which  will  pos- 
sess sufScient  merit  to  name.  We  wish  to  see  this  flower  more  exten. 
sively  grown.  About  twenty-five  species  and  varieties  of  the  Pw6nia 
,  will  be  in  bloom  in  June ;  several  of  them  have  never  yet  flowered  here, 
and  we  anticipate  a  brilliant  and  interesting  show.  A  great  number  of 
very  fine  seedling  pansies  are  now  displaying  their  blossoms ;  some  of 
them  are  deserving  of  names.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  these  are 
now  becoming  more  generally  grown;  if  as  much  attention  is  given  to 
them,  as  has  been  in  England,  we  have  no  doubt  as  fine  seedlings  can  be 
raised.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  and  Wm.  Carter,  of  the  botanic  garden, 
Cambridge,  have  raised  a  number  of  fine  varieties,  to  which  they  have 
given  names. — CondB, 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  1.  The  Gardener^ s  Magazine^  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Lnprovement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F. 
L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &ic.  In  monthly  8vo.  numbers,  Is,  6d.  each. 
No.  LXX,  for  January. 

The  iSrst  article  is  upon  "  the  relative  temperature  of  the  earth, 
under  surfaces  covered  with  a  vegetable  coat,  and  under  surfaces 
preserved  bare ;  with  a  table  of  observations." 

From  these  observations,  (a  table  of  which  is  given,)  which  were 
accurately  made,  it  appears  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
earth  beneath  the  surface  of  grass,  was  uniformly  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  under  a  bare  surface,  or  that  not  covered  with 
vegetation.     The  following  are  the  author's  remarks : — 

^  A  careful  examination  of  the  table  will  present  some  interesting  rela- 
tions between  tbe  aerial  temperature,  the  state  of  the  weather,  &c.,nnd 
tbe  temperatures  of  the  surfaces  of  grass  and  earth.  They  are  hanlly 
sufficient,  however,  to  enable  it  to  be  pronounced  with  certainty  to  what 
cat  se  the  difference  of  temperature  is  to  be  assigned ;  whether  to  some 
result  of  the  principle  of  vegetable  life,  altogether  distinct  from  the  mere 
phenomena  of  heat ;  to  chemical  or  other  forces,  put  in  motion  by  the 
assimilative  powers  of  the  plants ;  or  to  the  simple  effects  of  varyinff 
powers  of  alMorpdon  and  radiation.  To  the  latter  of  these  conclusions  I 
myself  incline ;  out  one  most  interesting,  and,  I  believe,  novel,  (act  is  thus 
established ;  namely,  that  the  surface  of  our  earth  is  considerably  affected, 
as  to  its  temperature,  by  the  vegetation  that  subsists  upon  it.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  proved  to  be  increased  by  this  covering;  ana  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  in  this  one  of  those  innumerable  and  ever  wondrous  adaptations 
by  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  most  fitted  our  system  to  the  living 
beings  it  is  destined  to  support." 

The  object  of  these  observations  was,  to  determine  how  far  it 
was  advantageous,  or  otherwise,  to  cover  the  surface  of  vine  and 
peach  borders  with  a  clothing  of  turf.  And  the  author's  conclusions, 
though  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  cultivators,  seem  quite 
rational,  and  are  deserving  of  particular  notice ;  we  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers ; — 

''The  opinion  of  working  gardeners  is  usually,  I  believe,  un&vorable 
to  this,  under  the  impression  that  the  grass  makes  the  soil  l>eneath  cold 
and  damp.  The  table  shows  that  this  view  is  unfounded,  and  that  a  great 
advantage  may  be  expected  from  the  covering,  both  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature, find  the  preservation  of  a  more  equable  degree  of  moisture. 
The  advantage,  in  point  of  appearance,  of  a  vine  or  peach  border,*  clothed 
with  velvety  turf,  over  one  bare  and  brown,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  admitted,  that  plants  or  crops  should  never  be  grown  on  such 
borders;  but  the  amount  of  vej^etable  nutriment  alwtracted  from  the  soil 
by  a  short  turf  kept  close  is  exceedingly  small :  and,,  where  borders  are 
made  very  rich,  they  should  be  covered  with  3  in.  of  sharp  sand,  and 
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over  that  3  in.  of  soil,  in  which  the  gran  might  be  sowd  ;  thus  placing  a 
atop  between  the  grass  and  the  rich  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  tije  former 
from  becoming  rank,  and  the  hitter  from  being  deteriorated.  Funber 
ex[>erimeut8  on  the  subject  should  be  made,  to  determine  the  effeels  of 
other  vegetable  surfaces,  as  mint,  thyme,  &c.,  upon  temperature ;  the 
variations  produced  by  long  and  short  grass;  and  also  its  enects  on  tem- 
perature in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

**  I  may  mention  that  a  peach  bonier  of  ejghty  yards  in  length,  which 
has  been  treated  in  the  above  way  now  for  three  years,  produces  iuzuri- 
antly." 

Art.  2  contains  some  remarks  on  the  '^  necessity  of  the  study 
of  botany  and  entomology  to  gardeners.'*  The  profession  of  the 
gardener  in  England,  is>  at  the  present  time,  one  of  considerable 
acquirement,  and  the  requisitions  which  would  formerly  have  been 
sufficient  for  a  good  one,  would  now  go  but  little  ways  towards 
fitting  him  for  that  duty.  When  gardening  shall  have  acquired  that 
perfection  in  this  country,  which  it  has  in  Britain,  it  may  be  thought 
that  then  will  be  sufficient  time  to  impress  upon  gardeners,  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  botany;  and  that  in  its  present 
state,  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  time,  and  perhaps 
expense,  towards  attaining  what  will  not  be  wanted ;  we  would, 
however,  disagree  with  those,  if  there  are  any,  who  are  of  this 
opinion,  and  urge  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  horticulture,  the 
importance  of  giving  a  considerable  portion  of  their  leisure  time, 
to  the  study  of  botany  and  entomology ;  convinced  as  we  are,  that 
it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  amateur,  and  inter^ 
est,  as  well  as  facilitate,  the  gardener  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
different  objects  under  cultivation.  We  have  often  wished  that 
our  horticultural  societies,  under  whose  auspices  gardening  has 
advanced  in  a  wonderful  degree,  would  induce  gardeners  to  make 
botany  a  study,  and  also,  by  soi^e  reward,  to  induce  them  to  form 
herbariuins  of  our  indigenous  plants,  or  such  at  least  as  can  be 
easily  collected  within  the  vicinity  of  their  residence.  The  study 
of  entomology,  too,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  inumerable  insects,  which  destroy 
vegetation,  is  very  important,  and  has  been  much  neglected.  We 
should  not  so  often  hear  of  the  destruction  of  whole  crops  of  fruit 
— the  sweeping  off  of  plantations  of  trees,  or  other  disasters, 
attributable  to  insects,  of  whose  habits  little  or  nothing  is  known,  if 
they  were  made  a  study.  But  we  are  certain  that  all  are  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  more  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  we  here 
adopt  the  closing  words  of  the  author  in  saying : — 

'^  *Let  these  two  important  branches  have  full  share  of  your  attention 
whh  the  rest  of  your  professional  pursuits;  collect  specimens  of  plants 
wherever  you  cnn ;  dry  them,  and  fix  them  in  the  usual  way  in  your 
specimen  book ;  and,  if  your  instructor  should  be  ignorant  of  the  names 
of  anv  of  them,  take  every  opportunity  of  asking  other  gardeners.'  I 
think  1  need  not  add  that  these  acquirements  will  lifl  a  young  man  much 
above  those  sardeners  who  have  repeatedly  to  confess,  on  being  asked  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  flowers  or  trees,  that  they  have  not  paid  mucii 
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atttntion  to  pkntts  baTing  slmost  exelusiYely  applied  thenweWes  to  forcing 
and  the  kitchen-gardening  department  A  young  man,  following  the  study 
I  liavo  paintod  out,  iatftead  of  thus  degtadipg  fainwelf,  will  be  daily  arqoir- 
ing  the  moBt  important  knowledge  of  a  part  of  hid  profei»ioo,  wbicii  will, 
at  the  same  time,  be  roo^ t  iutereating  and  uaefol  to  bimsdij  and  of  ettima^ 
hia  Yaluo  to  bie  iMlrona" 

The  notes  of  a  gardening  tour  in  Prussia,  Germany,  &c.,  make 
up  the  3d  article^  and  relate  chiefly  to  large  specimens  of  differeiit 
species  of  trees. 

Mr.  KleemaD,  bead  eardener  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  it  is  stated, 
'^  has  rendered  himself  celebrated,  by  applying  liquid  manure  to 
orange  trees,  which,  when  used  with  prudence  is  always  success- 
ful." Nd&imbium  speciosum,  in  Germany,  grows  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  tliought  of  little  value.  Several  of  the  gardens  in  Ger- 
many, have  fine  collections  of  plants  and  simibs. 

Art.  4  is  the  "  design  of  a  public  garden,  made  for  an  English 
corporate  town ;  with  a  list  of  trees  and  slirubs  to  be  planted  in  it, 
with  their  prices.  By  the  Conductor.  The  piece  of  ground  does 
not  exceed  three  acres,  "  unfiivorably  circumstanced,"  and  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  make  the  most  of  it,  at  the  least  expense.  The 
ai'ticle  is  not  of  much  value  without  the  accompanying  plate,  which 
occupies  two  whole  pages.  The  following  which  are  some  of  the 
author's  remaks,  may  be  read  with  interest : — 

^  It  is  recommended  that  all  the  trees  and  shnibs  sball  be  procured  of 
small  size,  as  being  much  less  likely  to  die,  in  consequence  of  removal  to 
a  bleak  situation,  and  as  more  likely  to  grow  rapidly  in  well-prepared  soil. 
Instead  of  bestowing  more  expense  than  usual  in  purcbasing  large  plants, 
it  ni  recommended  rather  to  give  extra  preparation  to  the  soil,  and  even  to 
add  to  it  manure.  The  mass  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  will  require 
peat  soil,  as  will  a  few  of  the  other  trees  and  shrubs;  and  the  beds  of 
roses  will  require  rich  mould. 

''The  double  and  Chinese  roses  are  recommended  to  be  planted  in 
groups  by  themselves,  and  also  the  herbaceous  flowering  plants ;  and  on 
no  account  whatever  are  either  double  roses^  or  herbaceous  flowers,  to  be 
planteil  among  the  shrubs. 

*<It  is  recommended  that,  in  purchasing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  it  be  made 
a  condition  with  the  nurserymen  from  whom  they  are  procured,  that  they 
should  name  one  plant  of  each  kind  with  a  zinc  label  written  on  with  pre- 
pared ink,  and  fSistened  to  the  plant  with  a  metallic  wire.  By  these 
means  the  names' of  the  plants  will  remain  attached  to  them,  and  unob- 
literated,  for  two  or  three  years ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  likely  to  give  a 
great  botanical  interest  to  the  garden,  it  is  recommended  that  one  plant 
of  each  kind  should  be  named,  with  a  large  conspicuous  label,  placed 
sufficiently  near  the  walk  for  any  |)erson  to  read  it  without  moving  off  the 
gravel.  These  labels  may  be  fonnecl  of  zinc,  or  thin  board  painted  white, 
from  2  in.  to  3  in.  broad,  and  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  fixed  to  the  end 
of  wooden  rods.  For  shrubs  close  by  the  turf  verge,  these  rods  need  not 
be  above  a  foot  in  height;  but  when  a  tree  is  to  l^  named  which  stands 
back  from  the  walk,  anci  has  low  shrubs  in  front  of  it,  the  rod  should  be  of 
such  a  length  as  that  the  Ial)el  may  overtop  the  shrubs.  On  each  label 
should  be  painted  the  scientific  and  Knglisb  names  of  the  plant,  its  native 
country,  and  the  year  of  its  introduction  into  Britain.  This  naming  of  the 
trees  will,  it  is  conceived,  very  greatly  add  to  the  attnictions  of  Uie  gar- 
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den,  more  eflpecially  .as  a  place  of  resort  for  youog  persons,  and  oonae- 
quently  increase  its  value  to  the  town. 

^In  the  nrianageinent  of  this  garden,  the  ground  in  wliich  the  masses 
are  planted  will  only  require  to  oe  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  covered  with 
the  short  grass  which  is  mown  from  the  glades.  As  the  trees  and  shrubs 
advance  in  growth,  the  duplicates  will  require  to  be  removed;  and,  alter 
thi8,.lioth  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  prevented  from  touching  each  otiier 
by  pruning.  While  this  is  attended  to,  carQ  must  be  taken  that,  in  all  the 
masses  near  the  boundary  fence,  both  trees  and  shrulisbe  allowed  to  grow 
as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can,  without  coming  into  absolute  contact. 
The  masses  of  roses  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  properly  replanted 
in  fresh  soil  every  three  or  four  years,  and  the  masses  of  nowers,  which 
may  be  chiefly  hardy  showy  annuals  of  low  growth,  or  entirely  mignonette, 
will  also  require  the  soil  to  be  occasionally  renewed.  It  must  be  constant- 
ly borne  in  mind  by  the  managers  of  this  garden,  that  a  border  or  plant- 
ation of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  never  allowed  to  touch,  but  which 
are,  at  the  same  time,  placed  as  close  together  as  they  possibly  can  be 
without  touching,  produces  a  much  more  effectual  screen  than  a  thick 
plantation.  In  a  thin  plantation,  such  as  we  allude  to,  there  is  a  compact 
mass  of  tbliage  on  every  tree  and  shrub,  from  the  grouud  upwards;  and, 
if  there  are  only  two  rows  of  such  trees  and  shrub^  the  plants  of  the  one 
row  alternating  with  the  openings  of  the  other,  the  screen  will  be  as 
effectual  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  holly  hedge.  If  this  mode  of  keeping  up 
a  screen,  l>oth  in  the  boundary  plantations  and  in  the  masses  which  sepa- 
rate the  walks,  be  neglected,  the  effect  of  the  garden  will  very  soon  be 
materially  injured,  and  the  plantations,  so  far  from  bavinff  that  gardeneaque 
character  which  they  are  intended  to  have,  will  resemble  mere  common- 
place masses  of  shrubbery ;  the  boundary  will  be  seen  from  every  point 
of  view;  the  eye  will  penetrate  the  interior  in  all  directions;  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  as  a  work  of  art,  virilLbe  destroyed." 

The  list  of  plants,  suitable  for  oraanfienting  these  grounds  might 
be  of  some  service,  but  it  is  too  long  to  copy.  The  whole 
number  of  plants  is  as  follows : — 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  272  plants.  Deciduous  trees,  178 
plants.  Deciduous  shrubs,  537  '  plants.  Climbers,  40  plants. 
Select  trees  and  shrubs,  115  plants.  Supplenientaries,  100  plants. 
Whole  number,  1242  plants. 

Art.  5  is  a  "  description  of  Woodbine  Cottage,  Torquay,  the 
residence  of  Mi*s.  Johnds."  In  this  we  notice  that  the  fine  guava^ 
Psidium  Cattleydnum,  fruits  to  perfection  without  fire  heat. 

Art.  6  contains  a  list  of  the  places  in  Britain,  from  which  retiim 
papers  have  been  received  for  the  Aboretum  Britannicum. 

Articles  7  and  8,  are  upon  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms.  The 
first  method  is  as  follows : — 

'^  About  the  middle  of  July,  when  preparing  the  ground  for  early 
broccoli  or  Savoy,  1  have  some  of  the  best  fresh^  horse  dung,  that  is  short, 
and  has  not  much  straw  in  it,  dug  in  the  furrow,  under  the  soil  where  the 
row  of  broccoli  or  Savoy  plants  are  to  be  plante<l.  The  furrow  is  filled 
pretty  full  of  the  dung,  and  trodden  rather  firm,  and  a  few  pieces  of  the 
spawn  are  put  in  it;  the  mould  is  then  dug  over  it,  and  the  digging  is  con- 
tinued, until  where  the  next  row  of  plants  is  intended ;  which  furrow  is 
filled  with  dung  and  spawn  as  the  former;  and  so  on,  as  far  as  the  ground 
is  to  be  planted.  After  the  ground  is  dug,  the  plants  are  planted,  and 
nothing  further  is  required.    1  do  not  use  any  more  dung  in  this  way  than 
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wuiilil  b6  rMptired  fbr  tiio  auno  ijtuuitiQr  of  graund  if  spread  reflilsrij 
•f#r  k  in  the  ufud  way ;  and  the  plants  grow  more  vigorously  by  having 
the  dung  under  them.  1  consider  that  the  broccoli  or  Savoy  plants  are  of 
great  service  to  the  hoiking  of  the  spawn,  by  shading  it  from  the  hot  sun 
•ud  heavy  rains. 
*  About  the  middle  of  September,  the  mushrooms  come  op  in  great 

2uatitities^  large  and  fine.  I  have  this  morning  (Sept*  21)  cathered  nearly 
alf  a  bushel  of  large  mushrooms  from  about  two  poles  of  ground, 
planted  as  above ;  ana  have  had  two  or  three  pfatheiings  before,  and  expect 
to  have  a  good  many  more  before  tbe  season  is  over." 

The  method  adopted  in  tbe  latter  article  is  entirely  new  to  us.: 
we  have  never  before  read  of  the  Mushroom  Stone.  The  author 
tmtes  thus : — 

**!  have  no  doubt  but  you,  and  many  of  vour  correspondents,  are  ac« 
qnainted  with  the  mushroom  stone;  but,  as  1  have  not  seen  it  mentioned 
In  your  Magazine,  I  send  you  the  following  account  of  one  that  was  under 
my  care  for  upwards  of  two  years.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Thorbum  of 
Murth,  from  Calabra,in  Sicily,,  with  directions  to  five  ita  liule  water  when 
it  appeared  dr^,  which  was  generally  three  or  rour  times  a  week  in  dry 
Weatner:  and,  in  the  course  of  a  formight  after  1  received  it,  a  couple  of 
mushrooms  made  their  appeanuice,  which  grew  to  be  very  lai^ ;  1  think, 
about  9'  in.  in  diameter.  They  were  porous  beneath,  in  place  of  gill,  as 
in  the  common  mushroom ;  consequently,  they  appeared  rather  to  bo  a 
Species  of  Boletus  than  a  species  of  .^garicus.  However,  they  were  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  the  ship  captain  who  brought  the  stone  home,  told 
me  that  it  produced  three  mushrooms  at  sea,  which,  he  said,  were  very 
fine.  In  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  two  above-mentioned  were  gather- 
ed, three  or  four  more  came  up,  and  so  on,  for  the  first  year.  The  second 
year  it  was  not  quite  so  productive ;  and,  in  1833,  my  successor  informed 
me  chat  the  i;nushroom  stone  was  nearly  exhausted.  I  think  eu^ht  or  ten 
•uch  stonec^  would  supply  an  oidinary  fiunily  with  moshrooms  for  two  or 
cfaree  years." 


Art.  II.  Paxton's  HarticuUural  Reguter.  Edited  by  James 
Main,  A.  L.  S.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo.  1«.  each.  Nos. 
LV,  LVI,  and  LVII,  kn  January,  February  and  March. 

Since  the  editorial  department  of  this  magazine  lias  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Main,  it  has  much  improved,  and  become  very 
interesting  to  gardeners.  Previous  to  his  entering  upon  his  duties, 
and  latterly  while  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paxton,  it  oontained 
little  that  was  worthy  of  the  subject  of  horticulture,  and  was  de- 
creasing in  public  favor,  if  we  might  judge  from  many  circum- 
stances. When  this  magazine  was  first  undertaken,  it  was  filled 
with  usefbl  and  exceUent  practical  anacles^  and  the  first  volume  is 
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a  valuable  addition  to  the  already  extensive  works  on  hordeukure. 
It  gradually,  however,  became  less  entertaining,  and  when  Mr. 
Paxton  commenced  his  Magazine  of  Botany ^  all  his  labor  seemed 
to  have  been  betowed  on  that,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Register,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  articles  which  were  first  published  in  the 
former  ^nd  copied  at  length  into  the  latter,  so  that  persons  taking 
the'  two  works,  received  but  little  more  benefit  than  if  they  took  but 
one,  Mr.  Paxton's  time,  also,  we  presume — being  forester  and 
head  gardener  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  exten- 
sive ^nges  of  houses,  are  so  deservedly  celebrated — must  be 
somewhat  limited,  and  consequently  he  could  not  bestow  that  care 
upon  it  which  he  probably  would  have  done  had  this  not  been 
the  case.  The  editorial  department  was  at  length  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Main,  who  has  rendered  it,  by  his  able  pen^  alto- 
gether another  work.  We  shall  occasionally  look  it  over,  and 
whatever  we  find  that  is  useful  to  our  readers  we  shall  lay  before 
them. 

The  January,  February  and  March  numbers  each  commence  with 
an  article  upon  the  "shrivelling,"  or  shanking,  sometimes  called,  of 
grapes.  This  disease,  which  is  always  more  or  less  observable  in 
vines  grown  in  green-bouses  and  graperies  in  our  vicinity,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  although  many  and  various  causes 
have  been  assigned  to  its  appearance.  From  whatever  cause  it 
does  arise,  it  is  a  very  destructive  disease  to  the  grape,  and  fre- 
quently a  large  part  of  the  clusters  of  a  whole  crop  are  much  in- 
jured. Some  cultivators  attribute  it  to  a  damp  cold  border ;  some 
to  dampness  of  the  soil  in  the  house  ;  many  to  want  of  air  when 
the  fruit  is  coloring  and  ripening,  and  others  to  overbearing  the 
vines.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  raising  grapes,  but  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  making  any  assertions  in  regard  to  what 
we  imagine  to  be  the  cause.  We  have  been  partially  troubled 
with  the  disease ;  but  we  intend  to  make  such  observations  and  to 
note  down  such  facts  as  are  likely  to  throw  additional  light  upon 
the  subject.  For  the  present  we  would  direct  attention  to  the 
following  article,  which  comes  nearer  to  our  ideas  of  the  cause  than 
any  thing  that  we  have  before  seen : — 

**  In  reference  to  the  ^  shriveUing  of  grapes,"  1  beg  leave  to  add  a  few 
remarks  to  those  of  Mr.  Denyer,  not  omy  with  the  view  of  supporting 
his  statements,  but  also  to  mention  the  result  of  my  experience,  for  the 
benefit  of  my ''younger  brethren." 

A  range  of  houses  was  placed  under  my  care  some  years  ago,  where 
the  grapes  produced  had  been  bad  colored  and  shrivelled.  I  forced 
them  two  seasons,  and,  although  those  berries  which  did  swell  were 
well  colored,  yet  the  extremities  of  the  bunches  shrivelled.  Mr.  Judd 
had  stated  in  the  ^  Transactions,"  that  inattention  to  airing  the  houses 
was  the  cause.  Several  gardeners  of  high  repute,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
the  cireumstanoe,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  As,  however^  I  had  been 
duly  initiated  into  the  routine  of  forcings  and  had  attended  to  these 
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From  several  observations  I  had  made,  very  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  D.,  I  came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  viz.,  that  it  originated 
in  a  want  of  energy  in  the  root,  and  which,  as  he  haig  justly  stated, 
might  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes.  In  my  case,  I  conceived  it  to  arise 
from  a  poor,  cold  border.  The  border,  I  was  informed,  had  been  duly 
drained  when  it  was  made ;  but,  as  the  situation  of  the  gai'den  was  low, 
and  the  subsoil  strong  clay,  and  an  excavation  having  been  made  for  the 
border,  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  roots  must  suffer  from 
cold.  Moreover,  the  border  was  shaded  by  a  row  of  espalier  trees, 
which  grew  a  short  distance  from  it.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
raising  the  roots  to  the  surface ;  I  therefore  removed  the  apple-trees, 
lowered  the  walk  at  the  fix>nt  of  the  border,  and,  as  the  stems  outside 
of  the  hous^,  were  naked,  I  laid  a  covering  of  decayed  leaves  and  dung 
on  the  surfoce.  C^  these  means  the  roots  were  ultimately  acted  upon  by 
the  genial  rays  of  the  sun.  ffUhin  the  houses,  I  left  but  a  thin  crop  of 
grapes,  and  a  limited  supply  of  wood  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  re- 
sult was  most  satisfactory. 

My  usual  practice  now  is,  to  dress  the  border  everv  summtr  with 
decayed  leaves  and  a  little  loam.  In  a  cold,  wet  season,  I  leave  but  thin 
crops ;  in  a  dry,  hot  season,  good  crops.  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  1 
supply  the  roots  with  water  most  abundantly^  without  any  fear  of  para- 
lysing their  efibrts.  The  grapes  produced  are  generally  admired  for  their 
size,  color,  and  flavor. 

To  young  gardmen  I  would  say,  do  not  be  too  anxious  for  a  great 
crop  m  vour  finl  effort.  Endeavor  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  your 
vines  Attention  to  the  ripeness  of  the  wood  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  place,  will  very  much  assist  you  in  this  particular.  If  you  are  re- 
quired to  make  new  borders,  elevate  them  as  much  as  you  conveniently 
can,  particularly  if  the  site  be  low  and  damp.  A  bed  of  compost  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  is  quite  depth  enough.  Extend  the  roots 
horizontally,  as  much  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

To  gentlemen  may  I  be  allowed  to  sav,  desire  to  have  good  fruit  rather 
.  than  great  abundance :  make  every  allowance  for  local  circumstances, 
and  the  natural  difficulties  vour  (pirdener  has  to  contend  with.  Do  not 
place  implicit  reliance  on  the  writings  or  the  sayings  of  any  man,  merelv 
because  ne  has  obtained  a  decree  of  notoriety ; — many  write  and  talk 
from  no  other  motive.  Mr.  Judd,  I  fear,  is  amongst  the  number.  Why, 
every  gardener  of  ordinary  obBervation  knows  tbeit  when  the  *^  cuticJes 
of  the  berries^  are  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  it  is  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  rays  acting  like  a  burning-glass,  and  injuring  only  the  part 
where  the  focus  strikes:  hence  we  see  the  side  next  the  sun  iniured — 
the  other  side  perfect  I  have,  indeed,  known  grapes  really  scalded  by 
vapor  heated  to  a  great  degree ;  but  that  is  a  very  diflerent  diing  to  the 
'shrivelling  of  grapes.'' 

As  flu*  as  I  have  observed,  when  grapes  are  injured  from  external 
causes,  the  berry  discovers  it  first  In  the  **  shriveUing  of  grapes,"  the 
defect  is  first  exhibited  in  the  pedicle." 

Some  remarks  '^  on  the  different  methods  of  training  fruit-trees 
round  the  quarters  or  compartments  of  kitchen-gardens,"  are  very 
good,  and  contain  considerable  information.  The  old-fashioned 
system  of  distributing  large  standard  trees  all  over  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  vegetation  underneath,  will  soon  be 
exploded  here,  as  it  is  already  in  Britain.  They  are  not  only, 
fiom  many  reasons,  improper  for  the  purpose,  but  tbey  give  a  good 
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trained  trees  are  90  much  superior  as  regards  beauty,  and  so  much 
mor^  cbnvedient  for  picking  the  fruit,  that  there  need  not  he  any 
n^e$5ity  of  urging  the  planting  of  such  in  preference  to  tallstapq- 
asd  trees«  Espalier  training  is  also  a  very  excellent  way  of  getting 
much  fruit  from  a  small  piece  of  ground  ;  and  we  wish  the  system 
wa3  more  generally  adopted  here.  The  authors  remarks  corres- 
pond SQ  near  with  our  own  ideas  on  this  sqbject,  tb^t  we  ex^^i^ct 
them  for  the  information  of  our  readers :— r 

"  Tp  haye  fruit  trees  symmetrically  trained,  and  which  do  not  usurp 
too  much  space,  is  what  would  occur  to  every  one  as  most  dewiraUi^ 
and  accordinffly  the  old  French  and  Dutch  fitshion  of  espaliers  was  very 
early  adopted  in  this  countiy.  And  90  indispensable  were  eqwliera 
considered  formerly,  that  the  most  expensive  rails,  as  they  are  called* 
were  in  many  places  erected  for  the  trees.  We  have  worked  in  1^ 
gai'den  where  the  espalier  rails  were  made  bv  carpenters  of  the  best 
yellow  deal,  with  top  and  bottom  rails,  into  both  of  which  the  uprights 
were  all  morticed,  painted  light  blue,  and  £xed  in  stone  pattens. 
Moreover,  at  each  corner  there  were  lock-up  gates,  of  no  mawieE 
of  use,  but  of  much  trouble  to  the  foreman,  who  had  to  'see  all 
these  gates  were  locked  everr  evening.  And,  what  was  worst  qf  all, 
the  construction  was  bad;  the  uprights  being  so  large,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  trees  in  proper  fojrm,  imless  niuls  and  shreds 
had  been  used. 

Many  different  forms  of  espalier  rails  have  been  invented,  and  of 
either  wood  or  iron ;  but  none  answer  the  purpose  better  than  rough 
six-feet  stakes,  pointed  and  charred  at  bottom,  driven  by  line  fourteen 
inches  into  the  ground,  and  conneeted  at  top  by  a  ledge  of  some  kindi 
of  tough  wood.  The  stakes  are  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  and 
along  mem  the  lateral  branches  are  trained. 

The  most  conunon  form  of  training  on  espalier  rails,  is  that  caUed 
horizontal,  that  is,  with  an  upright  stem,  and  the  branches  led  right 
and  left  in  pairs  therefrom.  This  is  the  most  symmetrical  and  suitaUa 
for  the  purpose ;  very  little  ground  is  occupied,  and  espaliers  so  trained 
are  protitable  and  neat  boundaries  to  the  quarters  of  a  garden.  They 
are  essy  of  access,  either  for  pruning,  training  or  gathering  the  fruit,  and 
the  trees  are  perfectly  safe  from  being  damaged  by  wind. 

To  form  a  tree  intended  to  be  trained  in  this  manner,  maiden  plants 
one  or  two  years  from  the  graft  are  chosen ;  and,  the  ground  being  welt 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  trenching,  &c.,  are  planted  opposite  a 
stake,  to  which  the  most  central  shoot  is  idways  tramed.  Two^  lateral 
fhoots  are  tie^  down  horizontally,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the 
ground,  annually  continued  outwards  from  the  stem  as  far  as  they  will 
go^  pr  until  they  have  reached  to  the  outside  of  the  space  the  tree  is 
mtended  to  cover.  Thus  the  young  tree  consists  of  only  three  shoots 
during  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  the  fii*st  year  the  central  leader  is 
pruned  down  to  about  a  foot  long,  and  this  on  the  following  summer 
vvill,  or  may  be  allowed  to.  produce  three  shoots,  the  topmost  to  be 
trained  upright,  and  the  others,  one.  on  each  side  horizontaUy.  This 
method  of  pruning  down  the  upright,  and  leading  the  laterals  hori- 
zontally, is  continued  year  after  year,  until  the  central  shoot  reaches 
the  top,  when,  if  the  two  last  laterals  are  high  enough,  it  is  entirely 
pruned  off. 

When  a  young  tree  is  very  vijforous,  the  desired  form  may  be  more 
expeditiously  obtained,  by  makmg  the  upright  produce  two  pairs  of 


laterala,  instead  of  one  pair.  Thi«  is  done  by  stopping  the  upiufat 
when  it  has  attained  the  length  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches,  lliis 
wiU  happen,  perhaps,  about  the  beginning  of  July;  and  will  cause 
three  other  shoots  to  be  produced  durinc  the  sutump,  to  be  trained  as 
before.  We  have  seen  a  yoiuig  Jargonelle  pear  tree  managed  so  as  to 
produce  three  pairs  of  laterals  in  the  course  of  one  sununer ;  but  this  is 
not  a  common  case. 

Some  practitioners  prefer  having  two  stems  rather  than  one,  because 
it  diverts  the  upright  curreiit  of  the  sap  into  two  pbannels,  and  thereby 
induces  a  slower  growth,  which  is  fevorable  to  eaily  ihiitfulness.  In 
this  planua  young  tree  having  four  shoots  is  planted  between .  two 
Btalies.  These  receive  the  two  middle  shoots  to  form  the  uprigl\tSy 
and  the  two  outside  shoots  are  tied  down  horizontally.  The  uprights 
fpre  annually  pruned  down  to  iUmish  laterals  year  aiWr  year  till  the 
form  is  complete. 

Whether  with  one  or  two  stems  this  style  of  training  always  looks 
neat;  and,  when  the  trees  are'  also  fruitful,  is  preferable  to  any  other, 
ivhether  on  a  low  wall  or  espalier.  But  it  requires  considerable  skill 
and  almost  hourly  attendance  during  the  summer,  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  result  The  natural  tendency  of  the  tree  is  to  rise  upward ; 
and  instead  of  the  buds  which  come  forth  from  the  stem  and  branches 
being  formed  into  flowers,  they  are  chiefly  produced  into  barren  shoots. 
A  strong  growth  of  these  are  annually  produced,  and,  fbr  the  mjost  part,  at 
right  angfes  to  the  branches ;  and  therefore,  departing  so  entirely  from 
the  style  of  training,  must  necessarily  be  pruned  off  to  maintain  the 
symmetry  of  the  tree.  If  this  luxuriant  summer  ffrowth  be  allowed,  it  at 
the  same  time  strengthens  and  ejctends  the  roots  by  prompting  them  to 
increased  action  in  ine  following  year ;  a  circumstance  rather  to  be  avoid- 
ed than  encouraged  in  a  fruit  tree. 

To  obtain  the  desired  form,  and  induce  fi-uitfulness,  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  must  be  checked,  by  preventing  all  extravagant  growth  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  with  this  view  tne  trees  must  be  frequent^  inspected  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  Ju^ie^  in  order  to  rub  off  every  hvd  threat- 
ening to  come  forth  in  a  wrong  place.  And  of  those  suffered  to  remain 
to  form  spurs,  they  should  he  stopped  ef  soon  as  they  have  gained  a 
length  of  six  or  seven  inches.  The  leading  shoots  at  the  point  of  the 
branches  are  never  stopped  till  they  have  gained  their  utmost  limit,  or  till 
thev  interfere  with  other  trees^ 

This  dismemberment,  performed  annually,  soon  gets  the  whole  sys- 
tem into  a  stunted  or  stationary  state,  and  ui^til  this  state  of  an  espalier 
be  acquired,  it  is  never  sufficiently  fruitHiL 

As  trees  trained  as  espaliers  are  those  callea  spur-bearers,  and  which 
spurs  bear  the  flowers,  they  are  particularly  cared  for  in  pruning; 
always  preserving  those  nearest  the  place  whence  they  issue,  so  as  to 
keep  them  snuglv  in  line,  and  not  dangling  too  &r  from  the  branches. 
The  senior  Mr.  Harrison  has  given  excellect  directions  on  this  branch 
of  pruning  fruit  trees,  and  wefl  worth  the  consideration  of  all  engaged 
in  the  business. 

Espaliers  are  planted  at  various  distances,  according  to  their  natural 
volume ;  but  as  the  quality  of  the  soil  always  determines  the  growth,  it 
is  not  easy  to  fix  a  rule  for  inter.distances.    In  a  kindly  loam  ofmiddlijig 

Suality  and  of  moderate  depth,  the  distances  may  vary  from  fifteen  to 
lirty  feet;  the  nearer  distances  for  plums  and  apples,  the  greater 
fbr  pears  and  some  sorts  of  cherries.  Some  tramers  intermix  the 
branches  of  proximate  trees;  in  which  case  they  may  be  planted  at  firstj, 
nearer  toffether.  But  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  supernumeraries ;  the 
trouble  of  removing  a  tree  fi'om  between  two  overbearing,  or  valuable 
neighbors,  is  not  great,  and  besiyd^a  '^  gives  opportijufuty  for  folyling^ 
those  most  worthy  the  station. 
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Akt.  L     Cknend  Abluef. 

A  mode  of  Premvm^  (he  FUnotn  qf  fke  Paruv. — ^I  was  induced,  last 
summer,  to  endeavor  to  preserve  the  flowers  or  some  very  fine  pansies, 
by  gumming  them  on  pasteboard,  and  covering  them  with  gum  water ; 
Aey  looked  very  weU  at  first ;  but,  in  a  short  period,  the  colors  of  seve- 
ral of  them  beffan  to  fiide,  wlule  others  are  at  present  as  brilliant  as  the 
day  I  finished  mem.  Had  all  the  specimens  faded  on  exposure  to  the 
light,  I  should  not  have  been  so  much  surprised ;  but  I  cannot  account 
for  some  having  faded,  while  others  remamed  good.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  information  as  to  the  best 
and  surest  mode  of  preserving  the  colors.  I  have  heard  that,  if  the 
flowers  are  gathered  under  A  very  hot  sun,  the  colors  vnll  stand.-— (/.  Is, 
in  Gard,  Mag,) 
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7^  qixeition  whdher  Potatoes  ought  to  he  planted  whole  or  in  setSy  appears 
to  be  still  undecided.  It  is  still  vexaia  quesUo.  •  •  •  «  ] 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  potatoes  produce  the  greatest  receipt 
I  proved  to  a  fi'iend  of  mine  in  Yorkshire,  that,  by  his  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing potatoes,  he  lost  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  last  year.  I 
once  before  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of  potatoes,  in  the  hope  that 
you  would  have  called  the  public  attention,  and  I  told  you  I  should  make 
an  accurate  experiment  this  year.  I  did  so,  but  I  fear  it  vrill  fail.  We 
were  without  rain  for  six  weeks ;  the  haulm  was  quite  burnt  up,  and  now 
the  weather  is  so  wet,  that  I  cannot  take  the  potatoes  up.  However, 
I  will  note  the  result,  be  it  what  it  may ;  for  I  thmk  the  culture  of  pota- 
toes  a  much  more  important  object  than  others  seem  to  do. — (H  Lowndes^ . 
Oard.  Ma^.] 

New  Vanehf  of  the  Orapf.— At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire Horticultural  Society,  last  year,  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth, 
£  resented  specimen  clusters  of  anew  seedling  grape  of  the  Muscat  kind. 
:  is  stated  to  be  a  most  prolific  bearer,  and  can  be  obtained  to  perfection 
trom  March  till  October.  It  is  called  Wilmot's  Early  Prolific  Muscat — 
(Gard,Mag.\ 

JVew  SfKoes  or^  Farieiy  of  Onion, — ^In  an  article  on  Horticulture,  in  the 
EneydopttdiaBritanmea,  vol.  ix,  p.  671,  is  mentioned  **  a  pearl  oniony  as  of 
recent  mtroduction  and  little  known.  It  is  said  to  produce  clusters  of 
little  bulbs  at  the  root,  the  bulbs  having  a  fine  white  color  like  the  true 
silver-skin,  and  being  very  fit  for  pickling.  Mr.  G.  Don  considers  it  a 
distinct  species,  the  i^llium  Hillen  of  his  Monograoh,-~(GanL  Mag.) 

Tnfhliua^  Incarndhan. — The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  spreading  rapidly ;  and  it  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  ^ne- 
rally  taking  the  place  of  tares.    It  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
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Ibod,  and  does  not  require  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  labor  bestowed 
on  preparing  the  around  and  sowing  it  It  also  comes  in  a  fortnight 
earlier. — (GcpidL  Jwtg.) 

Tkunbii^B.  alilia  var.  dlba, — ^At  the  exhibition  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  specimens  of  a  new  variety  of  the 
Thunb^rgia  alita  were  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  country.  The 
flowers  are  clear  white,  with  a  jet  black  eye.'-^GcartL  Mag.) 

Large  HydnmgUL — ^There  is  a  hydrangea  jp^wing  in  the  open  ground 
at  IVin^ainton,  near  Penzance,  which  is  mrty-five  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, eight  feet  in  height,  and  had  above  one  thousand  three  hundred 
flowers  on  it  last  year.    There  are  some  hundreds  of  hydrangeas  in  the 

Santations  at  Tringwainton,  which  have  all  sprung  from  this  plant — 
rordLMag*) 

Mak  Cant  JhpU. — ^This  variety  was  latelv  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Bocietv's  exhibition,  and,  in  the  report  in  the  Gankna's 
Mourmne^  it  is  stated  that  **  this  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful  apple, 
in  Finale,  near  Gonoa,  is  only  here  [EngliBLndl  a  vapid,  pale,  and  a  very 
poor-flavored  apple ;  such  is  the  efiect  of  climate !"  The  variety  has 
been  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  its 
'  qualities  have  been  considered  very  inferior.-^C(m<2v. 
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Eariy  PaUAotM^ — ^Mr.  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  at  a  very  late  meeting  (April 
23d)  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Sociem  presented  for  exhibition 
a  potato  of  this  year's  growth,  of  large  size.  It  was  one  out  of  a  speci- 
men of  about  half  a  peck  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  SocieW  on  the  19th  ult  It  was  raised  at  Hyde  Park,  the 
residence  of  £.  Holbrook,  Esq.,  by  his  cardener,  Mr.  HorrvelL  Mr. 
Walker  recseived  this  specimen  when  at  New  York,  fi*om  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Sodety. — Cofuit. 

New  Variehf  of  Pumpkin. — ^The  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  member  of 
Congress,  of  this  city,  has  presented  to  our  friend  and  cotemporary, 
T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.,  a  few  seeds  of  a  new  kind,  called  the  ^  seven 
vear's  pumpkin."  Its  principal  valuable  property  consists  in  the  great 
length  of  time  it  may  be  kept  in  a  sound  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Law- 
rence states  in  a  letter  that  he  was  informed  that  ^  one  which  was  pulled 
three  years,"  is  now  as  **  sound  as  it  vras  the  day  it  was  taken  from  the 
vine."    The  seeds  were  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. — Conds. 

Bulbi  ffruenied  to  iheMdsMickusetiB  HorticuUvral  Soeidy. — ^The  following 
are  some  of  the  kinds  which  were  sent  to  the  Society,  by  Baron  Von 
Ludwig,  of  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  distributed  among  the 
members  ^— Amaryllis  falcata,  A.  var.  sp.  from  frontier,  Bahihna  stricta 
var.,  B.  riibnucydjiea,  and  pliciiita,  Brunsvigto,  sp.  Bulhine  pugioneftrme 
and  floribdnda,  Antholyza  montina  and  prebhB^  Hem&nthus  coccineus 
and  tigrinus,  Ornith6galum  inconspicuum,  aiiireum  and  aitareum  var.,  Cyr- 
tinthus,  new  sp.  not  described,  Vall6ta  purpillrea,  Wats^nia  sp.,  spicita, 
Meriino,  Merianavar.,  and  aletrddes;  Ner^ne  sarni^nsis  and  unduULta, 
Dita  chrysostichya,  Gladiolus  hirsilktus,  blandus,  al^tus  and  new  sp.; 
Hesper^ntha  sp.,  Trit6nia.  lineata,  longifldra  and  sp.,  /xia  flexu6sa,  stne 
ta,  stricta  var.,  and  viridifldra ;  Cyan^lw  lilitea,  Peyr6usia  corymbdsa,  and 
falcita,  £uc6mus  sp.    The  bulbs  were  received  in  fine  order. — Ckmd$. 

Tramplantwg  Evergrun  TVeea^— In  our  last  number,  at  p.  155^  are 
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Mine  mefll  dxe^llent  reuMrfM  «mofi  A^  pMptBt  Mttoii  antf  riietiuNl  «f 
pittitiiig  evergreenfl,  by  our  valuable  eorrMpond4)tit,  Mr.  Ddwtiiti|^,  ^ 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  As  this  is  just  the  time,  we  would  call  the  attentioA 
of  out  traders  to  his  remarks  as  they  miy  almost  be  considered  as  the 
tdHmstum  of  what  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  iti  so  few  words.  In 
looking  oter  Mr,  JVbfr,  <m  **  PUmting  Etergntm/*  howeter,  we  noticed 
the  fblTowing  paragraph  whieh  contains  some  hints  upon  the  impcMrtanee 
of  speediness  in  performing  the  operation :— ^In  plantilig  evergreens  in 
Winter,  a  dull,  calm  day  Imswers  very  well ;  but  in  aittumh  or  spring,  k 
moist  rainv  day  is  best  Whether  plantfaig  be  done  m  a  dull  dsy,  or  a  wet 
day,  or  a  dry  day,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  vietr  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  plants  for  a  short  time  out  of  the  ground  as  possible ;  if  only 
a  few  minutes,  so  much  the  better ;  and,  in  all  cases  when  it  can  be 
done,  where  great  numbers  are  to  be  planted,  we  lAould,  if  possible, 
have  some  men  stationed  to  take  up  the  plaMs,  others  ta  carry,  mm,  and 
a  third  set  to  put  them  into  the  gr<nrad.  In  all  seasons,  situations,  and 
toils,  the  plants  should  be  well  soaked  with  water,  as  soon  as  the  earth 
is  put  ebout  the  roota"  More  than  one  half  of  the  evergreens  which 
are  yearly  set  out,  die  from  a  neglect  of  vivteriag  aloWe ;  but  if  the  above 
directions  are  followed,  we  are  certain  that  we  should  not  hear  the  uni- 
versal complaint  that  we  now  do,  of  the  difficulty  of  making  evergreens 
live« — Condt. 

Variatum  iff  Foliagt, — A  beautiful  instance  of  a  not  unusual  occurrence 
of  the  variation  observable  in  the  leaves  of  the  Red  Cedar  ( Juniperus 
virginidjia)  is  now  lying  before  me.  THe  specimen  comprises  the  usual 
imbricated  leaves,  an  abundance  of  abnormal  ones,  becoming  acerose, 
elongated,  and  the  gradual  transition  back  to  the  original  form  on  the 
same  branch.  Those  leaves  which  have  undergone  a  mutation,  are  al- 
ternate and  opposite,  perhaps,  in  foct  produced  hy  fht  rapid  ehngaHon  of 
ihe  aan$  of  the  thoet  The  upper  surface  of  each  leaf  is  of  a  very  percep- 
tible glaucous  hua  Whenever  such  a  change  takes  place  on  a  tree  of 
this  species,  it  may  be  observed  at  a  considerable  distance,  oo  account  of 
its  peculiar  anc^  dissimilar  fomL — J.  L,  K 

PenUUmon  camoa$nMu8  and  abrapurpiutui, — ^Are  these  two  beautiful 
species  perennial?  If  perennial,  are  they  hardy?  We  had  several 
species  in  our  garden  last  foil,  and  all  are  alive  now,  and  growing  viij^r- 
ously,  except  these  two  which  were  destroyed  by  the  winter,  hx  hou- 
don's  Harius  BrUamdeua,  they  are  enumerated  as  Jrame  perennials ;  have 
any  of  our  readers  ever  had  them  live  through  our  long  winters? — 
Cands. 

The^ew  2Mand  Flax,  PMnnium  thmx. — ^Tfais  plant,  which  is  said,  in  its 
native  habHaty  to  furnish  a  very  strong  and  durame  fibre,  which  is  manu- 
foctured  into  cordage  and  coarse  linen,  is  worth  at  least  the  attempt  at 
acclimatizing  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  mi^ht  ofier  a  new  staple 
for  cultivation.  It  has  been  staled  that  it  is  sufficie'ntly  hardy  to  bear  the 
winter  of  Cork,  Ireland.  We  wish  some  spirited  cultivator  who  would 
give  the  experiment  a  foir  trial,  would  attempt  it  in  a  fovorable  site  south 
of  the  Potomac  We  are  authorized  by  a  gentleman  of  this  neighbor- 
hood, who  has  plants  in  his  possession,  to  say  that  he  will  place  the 
AW0  Zealand  Jax  in  the  hands  of  any  gentleman  of  the  Carolines,  Geor- 
iria,  or  the  more  southern  States,  wlio  will  engtige  to  test  the  experiment 
mirly,  and  make  known  the  results — JL  J.  Ihnomng,  Botanie  Garden  and 

Sanguinkria  eanadhiiia. — ^This  truly  beautifol  vernal  bloomer  should  be 
introduced  into  every  garden.  The  fiowers  make  their  apoearance 
almost  as  soon  as  the  snow-drop  (Anem6ne)^  and  continue  in  bloom  for 
several  days,  during  which  time,  they  are  the  most  showy  ornaments  of 
the  border,  but  few  plants  putting  forth  their  flowers  at  sueh  an  early 
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0eaMO.  We  vmre  ftn  stnu^k  with  its  elegance  from  obeerving,  in  the 
1Bk)tiuiic  GJarden  at  Cambridge,  several  little  patches  of  it  when  in  its  ftill 
flowering  state ;  they  might  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  garden,  so 
profuse  were  their  snowy  blossoms.  It  is  much  prized  in  England, 
where  it  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  It  grows  beautifully  in  several 
locations  in  the  vicinity,  where  it  can  be  easily  procured,  as  it  can,  we 
presume,  be  had  at  any  <^  the  nurseries.  The  plants  delight  in  a  shady 
moist  place ;  and,  for  this  reason,  are  valuable,  as  they  will  thrive  under 
the  dnp  of  trees,  or  on  bordera  where  the  sun  shines  but  a  few  hours 
dtnin^  the  day.  A  partially  decomposed  leaf  soil  or  peat  is  preferable, 
m  which  they  will  prow  vigorously,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity.  We 
transferred  only  two  small  plants  to  our  garden  a  year  since,  and  there 
mte  now  in  Uossom  more  than  thirty  flowers. — Conds, 

ExtradfiamaUttar,  daUd  CinekmaH,  Mcarh  11,  IdSa*-^  Our  winter  has 
been  severe  and  protracted ;  yesterday  a  fall  of  snow  six  inches,  and 
to-day  very  cold.  Should  our  climate  continue  as  it  has  been  for  two 
vears,  we  may  lose  some  of  our  southern  species  of  plants,  and  perhaps 
have  some  of  the  more  northern  naturalized.  Erigi^nia  bulb6saand  SaXf 
4fraga  virginiensis  often  bloom  this  month  ^Mareh) ;  this  season  they 
eannot  (>e  out  till  ApriL" — Com,  hy  J,  L.  R. 

From  my  Spring  Cidendar. — The  following  is  the  difference  between 
the  advance  of  the  spring  of  1831  and  that  of  the  present  year,  1836,  as 
seen  in  the  flowering  of  plants :— > 

1831.    Mareh  2,  Gal&nthus  niv^is.     1836.    April  8,  J^nus  serrulita. 
**      7,  06cus  vem^is.  <*    12,  Corylus  avell^a. 

<<    13,  Fctodes  foe'tida.  «     «    iSUiz  eriocephala. 

•*    15,  .^hius  semilita.  «     «    On6cus  vemalis. 

Flola  ordor^ta.  ^    18,  ^^cer  h!kbrum,  about 

*^    27,  Cbrylus  avellina.  to  flower. 

•  ^    31,  P6pu]us  tremuloides,  ^     *<   Hep&tica  tril6ba,  just 

iS&lix  erioc^phala.  expanded. 

1831.  April  3.  .^^cer  ri]ibrum,  (^Inus  americAnus,  Jbniperus  virgin- 
i^a.  April  12.  Hep&tica  trildba.  April  14.  Houstdnia  cterildea,  San- 
giilnjiria  canadensis,  Siax^ifraga  vem^lis,  Portentilla  simplex,  Gnaph^lium 
platagenoides,  Cynogl6ssum  omphalddes,  B^llis  per^nnis,  PulmonAria  of* 
iioinalis^  April  15.  Hyacinths,  opening.  April  20.  Aaembne  nemor6* 
sa,  Le6ntodon  7V4xacum,  Erythr6nium  americinum,  Ourex  vestita. 
April  21.  Fiola  ov^ta,  T.  blinda,  Ooptis  trifoli&ta,  Oakha  pali!istri8. 
•^prieof  inJhUfUnoer.  It  will  be  observed  that  garden  and  native  plants 
are  mentioned.  In  both  instances  the  distance  from  Boston  was  the 
same,  about  fifteen  miles. — ^  conaUmt  Ohimvtr  qfJSTcUtare, 

VtUUy  of  (/te  Prickly  Pear  (Cdctus  mv&ntu^ — ^We  extract  from  an  inter, 
esting  article  on  the  vegetation  of  Mount  Etna  in  Prof.  Hooker's  Com. 
panion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  the  following  note  upon  one  of  our 
indigenous  plants : — *^  On  the  roughest  lava  thrives  the  huMan  or  Priekhf 
jpear,  C&ctus  opdntia,  of  which  the  large  cooling  fruits  are  sold  at  the 
rate  of  one  Sicilian  gran,  or  less  than  &,  for  thirty.  This  plant  is  one  of 
the  most  useflil  presents  of  the  new  to  the  old  world,  as  it  grows  on  the 
poorest  and  most  rocky  soil,  where  nothing  else  will  vegetate,  requiring 
no  attention,  and  even  its  succulent  jointed  stems  are  greedily  devoured 
by  goats,  while  the  fruits  are  highly  acceptable  to  the  poor ;  and  stran* 
gers,  who  seldom  like  the  flavor  at  first,  soon  learn  to  value  their  cooling 
properties.  There  are  numerous  varieties — light  and  dark  red  and  green; 
the  latter,  called  MMcanUiy  possesses  the  finest  flavor.  The  &ctU8 
opdntia  i's  of  much  service  to  Mount  Etna,  by  rendering  the  fields  of  lava 
capable  being  worked,  as  the  roots  penetrate  every  crevice  of  the  stcme 
and  soon  burst  the  largest  blocks  asunder  by  their  gradual  increase.    It 
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IS  reckoned  that,  within  diirty  years  of  the  C&Ctus  being  planted,  culti- 
vation may  commence  on  the  lava  fields." — JL  J.  D. 

Vigor  of  anntud  groufth  in  the  JUder  (Aflnu$  serruitta).  The  effect  of 
ringing,  girdlinff,  or  of  a  ligature  round  the  living  and  growing  stems  of 
plants  and  shrubs,  is  well  known.  The  sap  ascendinff  by  the  usual  mode, 
meets  with  an  obstacle  in  its  descent  through  the  albumum  and  bark, 
and  becomes  turpid,  swelling  out  above  the  inteiTuption  into  a  callous  or 
knot  While  collecting  the  cocoons  of  ^  Attacus  Promethea,"  a  few  days 
ago,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  permanent  and  strong  ligature 
around  the  vigorous  branch  of  the  common  alder,  on  which  the  insect 
of  the  preceding  year  (1834)  had  spun  and  suspended  itself  in  its  silken 
cradle.  Theeniire  growth  of  one  summer  had  been  completed,  and  the 
silken  band  was  still  strong.  The  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  branch  was  rather  more  than  double  that  beneath  the  suspended 
cocoon,  though  each  must  have  made  its  annual  increase  of  wood. — R, 

Deaiderahun.^'A  practical  essay  on  the  successfid  cultivation  of  ranun- 
eiiluses  and  auemonies  in  pots,  would  be  very  interesting  to  a  lover  of 
those  splendid  productions  of  floral  skill. 

Quat, — ^Ilas  the  Ferb^na  me/in«£re»  (chamaedrifblia  SwL),  ever  produced 
seed  in  our  green-houses  or  in  the  open  air,  or  any  attempts  been  made 
to  produce  varieties  ? 

jEnkkdrUhus  quinqu/^bnu — ^  Drawings  and  specimens  of  Enkianthus 
uinquefl6ra  were  nrst  brought  to  England  under  the  name  of  Andr6me- 
la  arb6rea,  in  1794,  as  no  small  plants  were  purchasable  at  Canton  in 
the  previous  year,  but  living  plants  were  received  in  this  country  in 
1812.  No  plant  is  more  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  a  domestic  orna- 
ment than  this  when  in  flower.  Small  branches  are  eold  in  the  streets 
of  Canton  about  the  first  of  March,  and  nearly  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  holly  and  mistletoe  are  sold  in  London  befoi-e  Christmas,  viz., 
for  decorating  places  of  worship,  and  for  placing  before  the  images  of 
Joss,  in  their  houses.  The  branches  are  cut  from  the  trees  just  before 
the  flower  buds  are  expanded,  and  placed  in  vessels  of  water,  where  they 
bloom  beautifully.  The  flower  buds  being  termuaal,  and  each  containing 
four,  five,  or  six  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink  color,  hang  gracefully  from 
the  point  of  evei-y  sprig.  Every  street  window  is  more  or  less  decorated 
with  these  flowei*s  in  the  season,  which  shows  that  there  must  be  vast 
numbers  of  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  yet  not  one  small 
plant  could  be  found  in  their  nurseries  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1794, 
though  twenty  dollars  were  offered  for  a  potted  plant  Another  species, 
the  £.  reticulata,  was  added  to  our  collection  in  1822,  and,  as  they  are 
nearly  deciduous  trees,  hope  may  be  entertained  that  they  may  be  in  time 
inured  to  our  climate.'* — British  Ctfchpadia,  Die.  Natural  History,  pari  21. 
-^  J.  D. 

The  power  of  ihe  prtncaling  winds  in  diverting  trees  from  a  pesmendumlar 
position  is  very  observable  on  the  high  plains  m  this  vicinity.  Large  and 
strong  elms,  as  well  as  more  pliant  species,  are  inclined  towards  the 
north-east,  in  very  perceptible  degrees.  The  quick  growing  kinds  of 
fruit,  particularly  the  pear,  form,  in  some  instances,  almost  penect  howe ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  power  of  nature  completely  baflliing  the  inge- 
nuity of  man,  to  overcome,  by  props  and  stakes  and  other  means,  Uxe 
evident  proneness  to  a  more  eratic  growth.  The  south-west  wind  has 
the  most  influence. — South  ERnsrhaanu — R, 

Bouquet  Tendre  Hifodnth. — We  have  now  several  bulbs  of  this  most 
magnincent  variety  m  fine  bloom.  On  one  we-have  counted  the  immense 
number  of  thirteen  spikes,  the  bells  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred.  It 
is  one  of  most  valuable  varieties  for  forcing,  ana  is  a  more  profbse  flowerer 
than  any  that  we  have  ever  cultivated* — Vonds. 

OartUning  in  Algiers, — ^There  is  a  garden  of  experiment  and  natu- 
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ralizatioD,  in  Algieri,  of  eighty  acres  in  extent,  which  eontaine  25^000 
trees,  bushes,  and  plants,  under  the  care  of  a  director  and  twenty  men. 
Thetw  plantsinclaue  the  sugarcane,  cotton  tree  and  bush,  and,  no  doubt, 
all  those  species  and  varieties  of  useful  plants  which  the  botanists  and 
horticulturali'«ts  of  Paris  have  supposed  likely  to  suit  cliiuate.-—{ Cams- 
heWs  L  iters  from  the  Southl 

Schizdnikus  Hookini, — We  mentioned  in  another  page  thsttbis  splen- 
did spe«*ie8  WHS  about  flowering  in  our  collection  of  plants  ;  since  that 
was  written  and  sent  to  press,  several  buds  have  opened  find  the  plant 
now  displays  several  fully  expanded  blossoms.  It  is  a  superbly  elegant 
8|)ecies,  and,  although  of  rather  difficult  cultivation,  is  worthy  of  ail  the 
care  that  may  lie  bestowed  upon  it  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  It  seems  to 
require  more  heat  than  the  other  species  and  varieties,  and  is  also  of 
slower  growth.  Our  plants  were  from  seed  sown  in  September  last, 
and  {lotted  into  small  pots  (nufnber  ones),  in  which  they  remained  until 
January;  they  were  th<'n  shifted  into  a  larger  size,  and  are  now  just 
flowenng.  Some  plants  whirh  we  gave  Mr.  Haggerston,  with, the  hope 
that,  under  his  management,  they  would  bloom  in  greater  beauty  than 
under  ours,  we  regret  to  state, were  lost  during  the  tiine  he  was  confined 
to  his  house  by  sickness.  No  collection  should  be  without  it.  S.  retik- 
sus,  which  is  also  flowering,  appears  to  be  synonymous,  or  the  seeds  we 
sowed  were  not  true. — Conds, 

On  BUghta  and  ihtir  Causes. — ^Blights  are  often  caused  by  a  continued 
dry  easterly  wind  for  several  days  together,  without  the  intervention  of 
showers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  which  the  perspiration  in  the  tender  • 
blossoms  is  stopped,  that  in  a  short  time  their  color  is  changed,  and  they 
wither  and  decay ;  and  if  it  happens,  that  there  is  .a  long  continuance  of 
the  same  weather,  it  equally  afiects  the  tender  leaves,  as  from  the  same 
cause  perspiring  matter  is  thickened  and  rendered  glutinous,  which 
closely  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  becomes  a  proper  nutriment 
to  small  insects,  which  are  always  found  preying  upon  the  tender  branches 
of  fruit  and  other  trees,  whenever  this  blight  hapiiens.  But  insects  are 
not  the  first  cause  of  blights,  as  has  been  imagined  by  some  naturalists, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  whenever  the  insects  meet  with  such 
food  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  are  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
distemper,  so  that  many  times  when  the  season  proves' favorable  to  them, 
and  proper  care  has  not  been  taken  to  prevent  their  depredations,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  whole  walls  of  trees  have  sufiered  by  contagion. 
Tlie  best  known  remedy  for  this  distemper  is,  to  take  in  the  spring,  just 
before  the  buds  begun  to  burst,  two  pounds  of  soft  soap,  one  pound  of 
black  sulphiur,  eight  ounces  of  tobacco,  a  tea  cup  full  of^  urine,  three  tea 
spoonsful  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  oimce  of  mix  vomica,  to  which 
add  four  gallons  of  rain  water,  boil  them  together  till  about  the  consist- 
ency of  paint,  to  be  put  on  when  about  milk  warm  with  a  brush,  such  as 
is  used  for  painting.  If  attacked  in  .the  spring  or  summer,  take  one 
pound  of  black  sulphur,  one  pound  soft  soap,  and  four  ounces  of  tobac- 
co, to  which  add  four  gallons  of  rain  water,  to  be  put  on  with  a  sweeping 
brush,  and  used  milk  warm ;  the  garden  engine  may  be  used  freely  over 
the  trees  when  the  fruit  is  fairfy  set,  with  pure  water,  as  long  as  is , 
thought  necessary,  to  clear  them  if  possible  from  this  glutinous  matter, 
so  t£ftt  the  respiration  and  perspiration  may  not  be  obstructed;  but 
whenever  the  operation  of  washing  the  trees  is  performed,  it  should  be 
early  in  the  day,  that  the  moisture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  coldness 
of  night  comes  on,  especially  if  the  air  be  frosty ;  nor  should  it  be  done 
when  the  sun  sfainas  very  hot  upon  the  walls,  which  would  be  likely  to 
scorch  the  tender  blossoms.  , 

Another  cause  of  blights  in  the  spring  arises  from  sharp  hoar  firsts 
wbkh  are  often  succeeded  by  hot  sua-sbiae  in  the  day  time;  this  is  the 
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ttost  Budden  and  oeitun  dcatroyer  of  fruit  that  is  knowtt ;  as  dia  chilly 
air  at  night  hurts  the  tender  parts  of  the  blossomsy  and  the  sun  shining 
hot  upon  the  walls  before  the  moisture  is  dried  from  them,  which  being 
in  small  globules,  collect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  scalding  heat  is  thereby 
aoquired,nvhich  scorches  the  tender  parts  of  flowers  and  other  parts  of 
plants.  The  method  to  prevent  this  mischief  is,  to  cover  the  walls  with 
bunting  or  convass,  fastened  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  wind,  and 
suffered  to  remain  on  during  the  night,  but  taken  off  every  day  when 
the  weather  permits ;  although  that  method  is  thought  by  some  to  be  of 
little  service  and  may  be  reaOy  prejudicial  if  the  trees  be  too  long  oover* 
ed,  or  incautiously  exposed,  yet  when  this  covering  is  used  properly,  it 
frequently  proves  a  great  protection  to  fruit-trees ;  and  if  the  covering 
be  fixed  near  the  upper  part  of  a  wall,  and  be  fastened  to  pulliee  so  as 
to  draw  up  or  let  down  occasionally,  the  operation  will  be  easy  and  the 
success  will  sufficiently  repay  the  trouble. 

There  is  another  sort  of  blight  that  sometimes  happens  later  in  the 
spring,  in  April  or  May,  which  is  often  very  destructive  to  orchards  and 
plantations,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  prevent  it — this  is 
called  a  fire  blast,  and  in  a  few  hours 'not  only  destroys  the  fruit  and 
leaves,  but  very  often  part,  and  sometimes  entire  trees ;  this  is  supposed 
to  be  efiected  by  volumes  of  transparent  vapors  which  approach  so  near 
to  a  hemisphere  in  the  upper  or  lower  surface,  as  to  concentrate  the  rays 
of  the  sun  so  as  to  scorch  the  plants  or  trees  ^  against  this  enemy  there 
is  no  guard. 

Another  sort  of  blight — ^But  that  blights  are  fi:e(|uently  no  more  than 
an  inward  weakness  or  distem[)er  in  trees,  will  evidently  appear,  if  we 
consider  how  often  it  happens  that  trees  against  the  same  wall,  and  as> 
pect,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  sun  and  air,  with  every  other 
circumstance  which  might  render  them  equally  healthy,  are  very  often 
observed  to  differ  greatly  in  strength  and  vigor ;  indeed,  we  generally 
find  weak  trees  to  be  blighted,  when  vigorous  ones  in  the  same  Bituati<m 
escape,  which  must  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  their  unhealthy 
constitution.  This  weakness  in  trees,  therefore,  proceeds  either  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  supplies  of  nourishment  to  maintain  them  in  per^ 
feet  vigor,  or  from  some  ill  qualities  in  the  stock,  or  distemper  of^the 
buds  or  scions,  which  they  had  imbibed  from  the  parent  trees,  or  firom 
mismanagement  in  pruning,  6lc^  all  which  are  productive  of  distempers 
in  trees,  and  of  which  they  are  with  difficulty  cured.  Now,  if  that  be 
occasioned  by  weakness  in  the  trees,  we  should  endeavor  to  trace  out  the 
true  cause ;  first,  whether  it  has  been  occasioned- by  bad  pruning,  which 
is  often  the  case ;  for,  how  firequently  do  we  observe  peach  trees  trained 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  branches  every  year,  so  as  to  be  carried  to 
the  top  of  the  wall  in  a  few  years  after  planting ;  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  shoots  for  bearing  have  been  so  weak,  as  scarcely  Ifaving 
Htreiigtli  tu  produce  their  flowers,  this  being  the  utmost  of  their  vigor, 
the  blossoms  fall  off,  and  many  times  the  branches  decay,  either  the 
greater  part  of  their  length,  or  quite  down  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  were  produced  ;  whenever  this  happens  to  be  the  case  it  is  ascribed 
to  a  blight.  Others  there  are  who  suffer  their  trees  to  grow  fast,  as  they 
nre  naturally  disposed  during  the  summer  season,  without  stopping  the 
shoots  or  disburdening  the  trees  of  luxuriant  branches,  by  which  means 
two,  three,  or  four  shoots  will  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  trees  all  the  summer, which  shoots,  at  the  winter  pruning,  are 
entirely  cut  out,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  trees  is  employed  only  in  nour- 
ishing useless  branches,  and  they  are  thereby  rendesed  so  weak  as  not  to 
be  able  to  preserve  themselves ;  hut  should  the  weakness  of  the  trees 
proceed  from  a  fixed  distemper  it  is  the  better  way  to  remove  them  at 
first;  and  after  renewing  the  earth,  plant  new  ones  in  their  places;  for 
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if  the  soil  be  a  hot  burning  ffrayel  or  sand  in  which  your  peach  treef  are 
planted,  you  will  generally  find  this  to  be  the  case  after  tlieir  roots  have 
got  beyond  the  earth  of  your  border,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  more 
advisable  to  dig  them  up  and  plant  fresh  ones.— (Pax.  Hori,  Rfg.) 

T^yhr'^  Early  FDity-fold  Potatoes. — This  most  excellent  variety  of 
the  potatoe  bids  fair  to  come  into  general  cultivation  for  an  early  crop. 
It  was  first  raised  id  this  vicinity  Inst  season  from  seed  which  was  ink- 
ported  from  England.  We  had  intended  to  have  noticed  it  more  par- 
ticularly before,  but  so  many  other  things  have  occupied  our  attention, 
that  we  have  forgotten  to  do  so.  In  the  TViird  Report  of  DrumniorKPs 
Agricuitural  Mustum,  a  work  which  is  published  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
quantity  of  matter  becomes  accumulated,  is  an  account  of  this  variety  of 
potato.  The  produce  from  one j)ound,  is  stated  at  sixty ''Jivt\9ound3 ;  the 
soil  light  and  stable  manure.  It  is,  also,  stated  to  be  very  mealy,  of  ex- 
cellent flavor,  and  well  adapted  for  the  market.  We  have  also  tested  the 
qualhy  uf  this  kind  ourselves,  having  eaten  of  some  that  nere  produced 
in  our  garden ;  and  we  can  truly  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  is  su- 
perior to  any  we  have  ever  known.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
It  to  public  favor.—  Condi. 


Akt.  IV.    MoMatkutetts  HorHcuUwral  Society. 

Saturday^  Matrth  26<& — EjMnUd.  FVom  R.  Manning,  Ribston  Pippins. 
A  seedling  apple  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Punchard,  Plymouth.  From  the 
garden  of  the  late  S.  Hastings,  Boston,  a  seedling  apple. 

,^prU  3dL  This  meeting  was  held  partly  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  procuring  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  society,  their  former 
one  having  been  destroyed  by  the  late  fire.  The  room  will,  however,  be 
completed  in  course  of  a  week  or  two,  into  which  they  will  probably  re- 
turn. Some  committees  were  chosen  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  exhibitions  of  firuits  and  flowers. 

Read.  A  letter  firom  the  Bakon  Voif  Lunwie,  oi  Cape  Town,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PrtienUd.  A  package  of  seeds  and  a  large  collection  of  bulbs  fit>m 
the  Baron  Ludwig. 

AprQ  9tkr~-Read.  A  letter  fi'om  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  of  Broomsgrove, 
England. 

Preoented.  A  copy  of  the  Batamc  Garden,  a  work  published  by  B. 
Maimd,  Esq.,  and  presented  to  tbe  societv  by  him. 

jfyril  leUu'-'EjMnied.  From  J.  A.Kenrick,  received  from  Dr.  J.  Burnett, 
of  Southborough,  fit>m  the  fttrm  of  Webster  Johnson,  a  handsome  seed- 
ling anple.  From  Dr.  O.  Fiske,  Worcester,  Easter  Beurr^  pears,  in  a 
very  nne  state.  From  R.  Manning,  Pennocks  red  winter  and  Welling^ 
ton  apples.  From  Wm.  Oliver,  rEchasserie  of  Dukamel  (Ambrette  of 
Cox)  m  fine  eating. 

DistrQnded.  Scions  of  a  seedling  pear,  fi*om  Gen.  J.  Wingate,  of  Port- 
land   Theae  were  aeoompanied  by  a  letter. 


loe 
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PMtftOMt 

c«-— .li::;J*u.ia;::::: 

"^p"*.  ilSia:::: 
N>.8«««'».lp:a:::: 

Turoipi : 


o<«~".!1:jS.::::: 

Yellow  French,  par  barrel, . 
Onions: 

Sperbarrpl, 
per  bueliel, 
per  buDch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Been,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel. 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Babify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

ShalloU,  per  poand, 

Garlic,  per  pound 


Cabbages,  Saladt,  ^e. 

Cabbages :  per  dosen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

R«l. 

Broeoli,  each, 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery  ,per  root, 

lettuce,  per  head, 

Badishes,  per  bunch, 

Splnsch,  pisr  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  peck,. . . ..-. 
Asparaf  OS,  per  bunch, 


8cylhi«s,  per  bunch,. . 
Rhubarb,  per  pound,. 


From 

To 

lets. 

icu. 

1  00 

1  95 

374 

50 

1  85 

1   50 

50 

024 

9  00 

9  50* 

1  00 

1  50 

1  75 

50 

00 

50 

75 

S5 

37i 

100 

195 

250 

3  00 

1  00 

1  95 

5 

6 

6 

75 

1  00 

75 

100 

50 

75 

134 

6 

10 

90 

14 

1  00 

1  50 

1  00 

1  50 

1  00 

1  50 

none. 

it 

10 

95 

4 

6 

6 

8 

90 

17 

90 

90 

95 

3 

6 
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SgnosAas  and  PumfkinM, 

Canada  orookneek,  per  ewt.,  . . 

West  India,  percwt 

Common  crookneck,  per  cwt. . . , 

Lima,  per  ewt 

Palermo  Squash,  par  pound,.... 
Pumpkins,  each 


PH  and  Smut  Hm*§, 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,.. 

Safe,  per  pound, 

Marj«»ram,  per  buneh,. . . 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


FraiU, 


(  per  barrel,  . 


Apples,  dessert : 

per  bushel, . 

Pears : 

Cucumbers,  each, 

duinces,  per  busiiel, 

Pine  Apples, 

Onipes: 

^alafa,  per  pound,  ... 
Cranberries,  per  barrel, . . 
per  bushel,. . 


Oranges, 


per  bos,  . 
per  down,... 
per  box,  .... 
per  hundred, 
per  barrel, . . 
per  bushel, . 


w..».u.l!:ja: 


Almonds,  per  pound, . 
Filberts,  per  pound,  . 


Tnm 

icu. 

none. 

300 

4  00 

400 

6 

m 

374 

17 

6 

6 

6 

900 

75 

950 

1  00 

9  00 

87 

none. 

75 

90 

none. 

90 

;r74 

700 

950 

9  95 

25 

9  25 

100 

none. 

cc 

400 

175 

19 

4 

Tto 

$  cts. 

4  00 

5  00 


50 
90 
19 
19 


995 
1  00 
300 
1  50 
9  50 
1  00 


50 
900 
300 
9  75 

374 
950 
195 


460 

900 

14 

6 


Remarks.  The  spring  stock  of  market  produce,  generally,  is  not  very 
large,  and,  excepting  some  kinds,  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  last  until 
the  new  crops  come  in.  Potatoes  have  lately  arrived  in  abundance  from 
the  Eastward ;  from  Nova  Scotia  very  large  supplies  have  been  received, 
and  of  good  quality.  The  late  cold  weather  having  prevented  early 
shipments,  great  quantities  were  sent  off  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  was 
over.  Onions  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  although  in  our  last  we  men- 
tioned bunched  ones  as  plenty,  there  are  now  few  to  be  had.  Beets  and 
carrots  are  in  more  demand,  and  prices  advanced.  Parsnips  are  more 
plentiful  A  few  bunches  of  salsify  have  been  brought  in  since  the  ground 
opened,  and  sold  readily.  Cabbages  are  scarce,  good  ones  selling  at 
very  high  pri«*es.  Lettuce  is  now  plentiful,  and  of  fine  quality.  Rad- 
ishes are  now  abundant.  Dandelions  come  to  hand  in  large  quanties. 
Some  asparagus  was  brought  in  this  week,  which  was  quickly  taken. 
'A  few  pounds  of  rhubarb,  for  tarts,  came  to  hand  this  week ;  it  was 
cut  from  that  very  early,  new,  and  most  e)ceellent  kind,  ffUmoVe  Early 
ScarU-tj  which  is  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  the  old  varioty,  and  also 
of  sufierior  quality ;  it  should  be  cultivated  exclusively  for  the  market. 

Suashes  of  all  kmds,  except  the  West  India,  are  about  gone;  occasiou- 
y  one  or  two  may  be  found,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  plenty  to 
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quote  prices.    Arrivals  of  stiuashes  from  the  West  lodiesy  have  been 
very  large,  and  the  quantity  in  the  marliet  abundant 

Of  apples,  the  stock  has  become  greatly  reduced;  prime  quality  of 
Baldwins  command  the  prices  in  quotations.  Kussets  are  considerably 
higher.  Some  few  pears  remain  on  hand.  Cucuraliers  have  come  to 
hand  the  past  week  of  very  good  quality,  and  are  now  tolerably  pientv 
for  the  season.  Pine-apples  are  not  yet  very  ^ood,  owing  to  the  cooK 
ness  of  the  season  ;  the  quantity  yet  arrived  is  small.  Cranberries  of 
last  fall's  picking,  remain  the  same  as  in  our  last ;  those  of  thisspringV 
picking,  very  frevh  and  prime,  command  higher  prices.  Lemons  and 
oranges  remain  the  same.  Chestnuts  are  done  for  this  season.  Yowm^ 
M.  T.,  Bo9Um,  Jipnl,  1896. 


Art.  VL    MeUorological  NoHces. 

The  month  of  March  was,  throughout,  rather  cold.  The  snow  re- 
mained upon  the  ground  to  considerable  depth.  But  little  fell  durinff 
the  month.  The  prevailing  winds  were  southerly.  The  weather,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cold,  was  very  fine. 

Thermometer^— Mean  temperature,  29^  KX — ^highest  47^ ;  lowest  4^ 
above  zero. 

WiwDS. — ^^f .  one  day— N.  E.  one — ^E.  four — S.  eight — S.  W.  seven — 
W.  four— N.  W.  two  days. 

Farce  of  (he  Wind. — ^Brisk,  eight  days— light,  twenty-three  days. 

Chander  o^  iht  Wta&er. — ^Fine,  thirteen  days — Fair,  twelve  days-— 
Cloudt,  six  days. 

Raimfi  three  days — Snouy^  one  day. 
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OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR   MAT. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vineSf  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  require  much 
attention.  Keep  them  trimmed  of  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  take  off 
laterals,  at  the  first  bud,  as  soon  as  thev  make  their  appearance.  If  the 
fruit  is  completely  set,  the  vines  should  l>e  syringed  twice  a  week ;  but 
if  they  are  still  in  flower,  this  operation  should  not  be  performed.    Se- 


900  MmUhfy  Cahndar. 

Iset  f  oodf  stroDgy  tie^^  shoots  and  encoura^  them  at  much  ts  poflsiUt 
for  l^arioff  wood  for  next  season.  Vines  in  the  open  air  will  be  now 
breaking  tneir  buds.  Such  as  were  not  pruned  last  fall  may  now  have 
their  shoots  shortened.  Man^  cuitivators  think  that  vines  should  on  no 
account  be  pruned  in  the  spring,  as  the  bleeding  from  the  wounds  is  ex- 
tremely injurious ;  others  hokl  to  the  contrary  opinion,  and  recon!iniend 
spring  pruniuff  for  the  Isabella,  Catawba  and  other  America  varieties. 
We  have  cried  Doth  and  never  could  perceive  any  difference  in  the  health 
of  the  vines. 

Grape  Eyes  put  in  as  recommended  in  February  and  March,  may 
BOW  be  uken  out  of  the  hot-bed  and  hardened  to  the  temperature  of  the 
open  air ;  those  that  have  grown  very  vigorously  should  be  shifted  into 
large  pots. 

PlarUatioM  of  Strauherries  may  yet  be  made.  If  dry  weather  should 
succeed,  the  plants  will  require  watering.  Beds  which  are  in  full  bear- 
ing should  have  hay  or  straw  laid  between  the  rows  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  beinff  beaten  mto  the  ground  by  the  heavy  rains. 

^ewly  fianted  trtei  should  be  mulched  with  coarse  strawy  manure, 
and,  if  large,  tied  to  strong  stakes  to  prevent  their  being  injuted  by  high 
winds. 


FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 


Tulip  heds  should  be  shaded  from  the  hoc  sun  to  prevent  the  flowers 
fW>m  being  destroyed. 

Ranuneuht$t9  should  he  protected  against  the  hot  rays  of  the  son, 
which  almost  immediatelv  burn  up  the  dark  colored  flowers. 

PolyatUhusts  will  now  be  in  full  bloom ;  as  soon  as  these  flowers  have 
faded,  the  root  should  be  separated  to  increase  the  collection. 

Tigerfiowers  may  now  be  planted  in  the  open  border,  where  they  will 
produce  much  finer  flowers  than  when  planted  in  pots. 

Crladiolus  naUdensis  should  now  be  planted  in  the  open  border ;  make 
the  soil  light  and  rich,  or  their  spikes  of  flowers  will  be  small  and  few 
in  number. 

ChryaanihemuvM  should  now  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots.  Place 
the  young  plants  in  a  shady  situation  for  a  few  days  till  well  rooted. 

Cuttings  of  Salvias  may  still  be  put  in. 

Dahlias  may  lie  planted  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is 
warm.  Nothing  is  gained  by  putting  them  into  the  ground  earlv  in  the 
season,  asthev  will  not  make  much  progress  until  the  ground  becomes 
warm.  For  directions,  see  our  first  volume.  In  our  succeeding  number 
some  excellent  remarks  will  be  found  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Annual JUnoer  seeds  should  be  all  sown  this  month,  if  possible.  Par- 
ticular pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  soil  veru  fine.  It  is  from  thfs 
cause  alone  that  many  seeds  do  not  vegetate,  andf  the  fault  is  laid  to  the 
seedsman.    The  soil  should  also  be  watered  if  dry  weather  ensues. 

Cuttings  of  Gsraniums  and  other  green-bouse  plants  should  be  put  ^n 
the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

CatneUias.  Where  camellias  are  kept  in  rooms,  the  plants  should,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  allow,  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  shady  sit- 
uation, and  syringed  every  other  day.  After  being  confined  to  the  dry 
air  of  a  room  all  winter,  the  sooner  they  are  out  the  better.  Plants  in 
green-houses  should  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  also  syringed 
two  or  three  times  a  week.    Inarching  the  plants  may  yet  be  performed* 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb  must  again  beg  tlie  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  the  delay  which 
has  been  occasioned  in  the  issuing  of  the  present  number.  We  had 
hoped  to  have  issued  it  about  the  10th  of  the  month  ;  but  owing  to  seve- 
ral unavoidable  causes,  we  were  not  able  to  do  so.  We  sliall  use  oul* 
utmost  exertions  to  bring  out  the  next  number  as  near  the  regular  period 
as  possible. 

The  present  niunber  contains  several  articles  which  we  recommend  to 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers.  Article  I,  by  the  Messrs.  Do>^ti- 
ing,  on  the  plum,  is  full  of  information,  and  is  the  best  we  have  ever 
seen  on  the  subject  Mr,  Rus.seU's,  on  parasitic  plants,  is  very  interest- 
ing. Article  III  is  a  valuable  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  splendid 
genera  Cactus  and  Cereus,  which  will'  be  continued  in  our  future 
numbers. 

Received, — Manuscript  Communicaiions  from  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  John 
Lewis  Russell,  A  Practical  Gardener,  E.  B.  Kenrick,  A.  J.  Downing,  R., 
K.  L.  J.,  A  Constant  Observer  of  Nature,  J.  W.  Russell.,  A.  B.,  Junius, 
S.  PoncL. 

Booh  and  Printed  Papers, — Genesee  Farmer,  Nos.  13,  14,  and  15, 
1836.  American  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  49,  50,  51,  and  52,  1836. 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  7  and  8,  183^5.  The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's 
Manual,  No.  1,  for  April,  1836.  The  Cuhivator  for  April,  1836.  The 
Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  IV,  Vol.  IX,  1836,  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  9, 
10, 11,  and  12, 1836.  Boston  journal  of  Natural  History,  containing  Pa- 
pers and  Communiations  read  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Part  I,  No.  ID. 

J^Tewspapers, — ^Nantucket  Enquirer,  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Pittsburgh 
Advocate. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds  or 
dried  specimens  of  plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They  may 
be  directed  to  the  publishers,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

Qj^  Editors  of  those  papers  with  whom  we  exchange  will  confer  a 
favor,  which  will  be  gi*atefully  reciprocated,  by  publisliing  part  of  the 
advertisment,  or  otherwise  noticing  the  conmiencement  of  Vol.  II. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  particular  and  direct  to  the 
American  Gardener's  Magazine — there  being  two  papers  published  in 
Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  ahd  Gardner's  Magazine ;  and 
several  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 


THE 

AMERICAN  GARDENER'  MAGAZINE 

Was  conunenced  on  January  1st,  1835,  and  is  continued  monthly,  at  $3 
per  annum. 

No.  XVII  is  published  this  day,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores  of 
Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.,  Russell,  Shattuck  &  Co.,  James  Munroe 
&  Co.,  E.  R,  Broaders,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co.,  79  &  81,  Cornhill,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnam,  Salem.  H.  Mann,  Ded- 
haoL  J.  F.  Thayer,  Woburn.  Chas.  Whipple,  Newburjport,  J.  F. 
Shores,  Portsmouth,  and  George  Tilden,  Keene,  N.  H.  Colman  &  Chiss- 
holm,  Portland.  Diu*en  &  Thatcher,  Bangor.  C.  Shepai'd,  Providence. 
Clafendon  Harris,  Worcester.  S.  O.  Dunbar,  Taunton.  S.  H.  Jenks, 
Nantucket  A.  J.  Beckwith,  and  Office  of  the  Silk  Culturist,  Hartford. 
G.  C.  Thorbum,  Israel  Post,  New  York.  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  J.  Buist, 
and  C.  P.  Fcssenden,  Philadelphia.  Pishey  Thompson,  Washington. 
S.  C.  Parkhurst,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  the  seedstore  ol  William  Thor- 
bum, Albany,  N.  Y. 
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No.  XVII,  commencing  Vol.  11,  thU  day  pnbUshed 

THB  PIHST  TOLUm!  MAT  BI  HAB,  KOUHD  IN  BOABO»,  AT  $3. 


-niE  AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  has  now  beea 
estaSefa™  a  year,  and  its  «ucce«s  ha«  ft'Hy -f/«d  th«  expacta 
tiom,  of  itB  conductors  and  friends.  ^^ '!.«  g™"f>"'S  t'fi  *V^K 
know  that  it  Ims  already  been  ^^'J>I''''?'^l''^^P''^fSlf^^^fJ^^Z 
the  pursuits  of  horticulture  '"'d  flo"«"  I"™^'*°ir:?^f"!?^vilwThM 
attention  to  their  hnnoitance  and  utility.  In  one  pouit  ot  view,  ii  na». 
CPicullrly  ..-i"i:  it  has  <^led  out  conmuinicanons  from  van^^ 
amateur  and  practical  jrardencrs,  contaniiiig  valuable  >n'<'™*J'<'°'.  l^Tv^ 
wCdTuidoXHy.had  it  not  been  c^'^Wi^l^ed^ng  remaaned  mihio^^ 

Nn    XVn  is  this  dav  published.    The  number  of  subsciibers  js  sum 
cie'iSy^ife  to  insui?  i't  a  penn««nt  standing,  but  in  propottm  ^ 
they  incre.Se,  efforts  will  be  made  to  enhance  the  y?^"*  «/ ^^^  JS^ 
by  procuring  tlie  most  scientific  and  practical  contributois ,  by  "«=r«««^ 
tfaVnuniberV engravings;  and  by  i'?P>»^'^?  •^'^^P^X^^^ipfn^I 
eranlucal  execution  of  the  work;  thus,  with  other  additional  expenoi 
toes  render^"  it  one  of  the  most  usefiil  and  important  periodicals  on 
1^  miWectThorticultiire.    To  perfect  our  intentions,  we  have  endeav- 
itCi^em^riid,  and  l4  already  received  s^^^^ 
many  eminent  individuals,  that.the  presentvolmne  .n«y  ^e  ccm8Kle.|da8 
havin"  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  our  hiends.    »naii 
wJ  te  "hmight  presumptuous,  if  we  follow  the  exan.ple  set  by  a  distin- 
guished edit^or  ol^one  of  L  mo'st  scientific  American  joiirna^^^ 
the  number  of  our  roaders.-name  y,  to  recommend  to  «  ^>y  «»»^''V«^ 
to  procure  au  addi.iond  one?    This  number  ^""  «''f »«  "f  *^  .'i°K\niU 
to  a  work  which  we  have  had  the  pleaswe  to  establish,  and  which  it  will 

be  our  greatest  jiride  long  to  sustain.  .      i-  ii  ,.,;.,.»  ^ontlemen 

The  conductors  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  'h^*^^ '""'"'f  gen»emen 
as  contributors  :-ElijahVose,  M.  P.  WUder,  and  «•  ^"^^'^'^^^Xwis 
ter;  Wm.  Kcnrick,  and  J.  A.  Kcnrick,  ^«^f''"\  P-^^^^^?  •  S   wSer 
RuLell,  Salem;  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  '^t  Vh^' a  'V    K'.inJ  Bottnte 
RoxbuA-;  R.  Kittvedjre,  Ports.noutb,  N.  H.;   A.  f-  D"«'"'»?.  »"»"£ 
Garde..' a.,d  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  \.;R.  M'^""'J',^;,"ji!^^V T 
Putnam,  n.id  C.  1  ,r.w.ei.cc,  Salom;  Grant  Thorburu,  Hallets  Cove,  L. 
E  TRichards,  Dodham;  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mo^t  Au- 
burn, Cambrid^re;   Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Georgia;  »-."|^K|"i°^ 
..rard^ner  to  J.  1'.  Cushii-.^,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Wate«o^^^'/^i^^» 
Kpw  York:  Will.  R.  Prince,  Li.ir.fc-an  liotamc  Garden  and  JNursenew, 
Vl.wlr  1     I    I  •  E  15  Kemi.'k,  V/atertown ;  K  Buist,  florist  and  ni.rse- 
rv  rn    I'l  iiaddS/m    Ro  oVt  Murrav,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Theodore 
?vm^n    Jr     Wa  h",.;    T.  11.  I'leaiauU,  Beaverdam,  Virg.n.«;   Peter 
McKe^ie    -ar-len^Tr    o  Ilenrv  Pratt,  Esq.,  Lc.i.on  Hill,  Philadeh^lua; 
M  F lov  Jr  Crscvman,  Nov  York;  8.  Sweetser,  S.  Ponfaiid  \Vill.au, 
Leatfic^.bridgc,  o^t;  Lndina..y other amateu,-  and  practical  gardeners. 
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who  wish  to  secure  some  of  the  more  rare  kinds,  will  please  make  early 
application,  as  many  are  already  engaged — an  edition  is  printed  on  a  let- 
ter sheet  which  will  be  forwarded  .to  applicants  by  mail* 

05=**  Orders  left  with  Messrs.  HO  VEY  &  CO.,  will  receive  the  sanae 
attention  as  if  forwarded  to  Bfr.  Thorbum,  New  York. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c. 

FOR  SALE,  at  the  Nursery  of  JOHN  A.  KENRICK,  in  Newton,  ftve 
miles  from  Boston,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  of  choice  Fruit  Trees, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  new 
foreign  and  native  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Grapes,  &c.  In  the  selection  of  fruits,  no  labor  if  expense  has 
been  spared  to  procure  from  the  best  sources,  those  whmh  have  been 
proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  utmost  accuracy  will 
be  observed,  and  purchasers  may  depend  on  receiving  trees  true  to  the 
kinds  they  order. 

Also,  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  flowering  plants, 
Pceonies,  Double  Dahlias,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  hardy  and  Cliinese 
Roses,  selected  with  great  care,  both  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  colors. 

Also  the  MoRUS  Mui^ticaulis,  or  true  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  hun- 
dred or  thousand,  at  a  liberal  discount  White  Italian  do.,  and  other 
varieties,  making  a  complete  assortment  for  stocking  a  Mulberry  Planta- 
tion. 

All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  will  be  packed  to  go  safely  by 
land  or  water,  and  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 

Address  John  A.  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Or  all  orders  will  meet 
vrith  the  same  attention,  if  forwarded  to,  or  left  with  Hovey  &  Co.,  at 
their  Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  who  are  agents. 
Catalogues  sent,  eratis,  to  all  ajpplicants. 

JAnanber  1,  1^. 
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WORKS 

ON 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  BOTANY,  fee. 

POK  8ALE  BT 


L 
TRE  GREEN-HOUSE  COMPANION,  comprising  a  general  course 
of  Green-house  and  Consenratory  Practice  throughout  the  year,  including 
all  the  Plants  in  Green-house  Cultivation,  with  the  Treatment  of  Flowers 
in  Rooms.    Third  English  edition.    Price,  $4  50. 

n. 

HORTUS  WOBURNENSIS;  a  Descriptiye  Catalogue,  comprising  the 
seneric  and  specific  Character  and  Color  of  the  Flower,  native  Counti^, 
Year  of  Introduction,  Boil,  and  Mode  of  Propagation,  of  upwards  of  six 
thousand  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  and  Shrubs,  both  exotic  and 
indiginous ;  to  which  is  addded.  Designs  for  erectinff  Hot-houses,  Green- 
houses, Pits,  &C.,  and  heating  by  hot  Water.  By  Jamss  Forbes,  p.  M. 
H.  S.,  ifcc.  Gardener  to  Wobum  Abbey.    I  voL,  medium  8vo.    Price  $7. 

**  We  wonld  only  remark,  tbat  the  mode  of  beetinf  br  hot  water,  in  lue  at  Wobarn,  li  mora 
■DoeeMful  than  we  aver  saw  it  at  aoy  other  farden.**— Hort.  Baf .,  March,  1834 

m. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING;  comprising  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  Landscape 
Gardenmg,  &c  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L  G.  H.  and  Z.  S.  New  edition, 
in  1  vol  8va  (or  20  parts,  price  2«.  6d.  each),  containing  between  1200 
and  1300  pages  of  letterpress,  with  nearly  1000  engravings  on  wood. 
Price  $14  50,  veUum  back. 

IV. 

THF.  AMERICAN  FARMER'S  LIBRARY;  containing  the  following 
volumes: 

1.  Ti:«  New  American  Gardener  ;  containing  practical  Directions  on 
the  Culture  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  including  Landscape  and  Orna- 
mental Gardening,  Graperies,  Silk,  Strawberries,  &c.  By  T.  G.  Fessen- 
DEN.    Tenth  edition,  1  voL,  12  mo.    Price,  $1. 

2.  New  AheHican  Orchardist  ;  or  an  account  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  of  fruit  of  all  climates,  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  vrith  their  histoir,  modes  of  culture,  management,  uses,  &c.,  and 
the  culture  of  Silk.  With  an  Appendix  on  \^getables,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Flowers.  By  W.  Kenrick.  Second  edition.  1  voL, 
12mo.    Price  $1. 

3.  The  Complete  Farmer,  and  Rural  Economist ;  containing  a  compen- 
dious epitome  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy.    By  T.  G.  Fessenden.  Second  edition.  1  voL  12mo.  Frice  $1. 

V. 
THE  YOUNG  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT ;  containing  a  Catalogue 
of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  practical  Dh^etions  under  each  head 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Culinary  Vegetables  and  Flowers.    By  T.  BRmoE- 
MAN.    Fifth  edition.    1  voL,  12mo.    Price  75  cents. 

Vt 
CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE.    By  John  Anthont 
Chaftai.,  Count  of  Chanteloup,  Peer  of  France,  &c.    First  American 
edition,  translated  from  the  2d  FVanch  edition.  1  voL,  12mo.  Price,  (1  2S. 


Adtertiting  Skeet  of  the 


The  proprietors  are  happy  to  announce  to  their  patrons,  and  the  public 
at  large,  that,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  supply  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen- 
tal TREES,  SHRUBS  and  PLANTS,  they  will  have  for  sale,  when  the 
spring  opens, 
5000  Pear  Trees, 
2000  Plum  Trees, 
1000  Cherry  Trees, 

aOO  Apricot  Trees, 

200  Black     European     Mulberry 
Trees, 


100  Double  white  flowering  Haw- 
thorn, 

100  New  Scarlet  Aawthom, 
1000  Gooseberries,  selected  sorts, 
1000  Filberts,  [houses, 

200  Assorted  Grapes,  for  Grape- 


Together  with  yellow  and  scarlet  flowering  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain 
Ash, '  Sdisburia  adiantiiblia,  new  Roses,  Dahlias  and  Green-house 
Plants.  The  whole  hare  been  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  principaL 
ly  in  the  London  Nurseries,  packed  under  his  direction,  and  were  ship- 
ped the  10th  February.  From  the  experience  of  several  years,  we  pre- 
sume they  will  reach  us  in  good  condition.  The  Pears  embrace  all  the 
new  Flemish  and  French  varieties,  several  of  which  were  in  eating  when 
the  selections  were  made  early  in  January.  The  other  Fruits  are  also 
selected  with  reference  to  their  good  auality.  Their  assortment  of  Dah- 
lias will  now  comprise  five  to  six  hunored  varieties,  embracing  the  finest 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  America.  The  Gooseberries  have  been  selected 
firom  the  finest  collections  in  England  and  Scotland.  There  will  be  no 
advance  in  ordinary  prices. 

Orders,  post  paid,  with  responsible  references,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to ;  or,  if  left  with  Hovey  &  Co.,  who  are  agents,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  same  attention. 

ManJi  1,  1836.  BUEL  &  WHSON.   r 


PLUM  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  &c. 

FOR  SALE,  by  S.  Pond,  Cambridgeport,  the  following  kinds  of  Trees, 
vines,  &c. : 

900  Plum  Trees,  of  good  size  and  growth, 
50  Quince  Trees, 

500  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  of  extra  size, 
500  Catawba  do.       do.    of  large  size, 
200  Pond's  Seedling. 
Also,  a  number  of  the  Bland  and  Perry  Grape  ^^es. 

Scotch  Gooseberries,  of  various  sorts,  including  those  most  esteem- 
ed.   Red  and  Whit«  Currant  Bushes. 

Strawberries,  of  several  kinds;  10,000  plants,  two  Tears  old,  of  the 
Giant  Asparagus.    Wilmot's  early  Rhubarb,  lately  introduced. 

Likewise,  a  good  assortment  of  fine  Roses,  of  various  colors. 

Plants  will  be  carefiiUy  packed,  to  go  any  distance.  Address  &  Pond^ 
CcaiMdgtpmiy  or  orders  left -with  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  at  their  Seed 
Warehouse,  ComMIl,  Boston,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

4iri;i636. 
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SELECT    CATALOGUE 

OF 

NEW  AND  SUPERB  SPOTTED,  SHADED,  STRIPED  AND  SELF- 
COLORED 

DAHLIAS, 

GROWN    AND    FOR    SALE    BT 

1836. 


\*  Plantti  cf  ttrong  growth,  ar€  now  ready  for  delivery. 
CatjlIsOQVmb  groHe  ov  appucation,  poet  paid, 

*  HoTST  &  Co.  reipectfally  m^ite  the  atteotioii  of  their  fiiendt,  and  the  pub- 
lic genenUy,  to  the  foUowmg  Catalogue  of  Supsrb  Nbw  Doubi«b  Dabi^ias 
lor  1886.  It  iodades  nearly  all  the  fine  kinds  exhibited,  last  aeaiion,  at  th^ 
Maamchaaetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylyania  Horticaltaral  Societiea'  grand 
Dahlia  Showa.  Man^fr  of  them  also  gained  the  highest  prizes  at  the  various 
Floricoltaral  dispkiys  in  England  last  yoar.  They  can  confidently  reoonunend 
them  for  their  variety  of  color  and  excellent  ibrm.  All  orders  with  which  they 
may  be  entnisted,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention,  and  be  coirectly  and 
promptly  executed. 

Height  in  leet.    Price. 
Agrippmeai  FVench  white,  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,    ...  8  76 

Alba  fimbriata,  fringed  white, 6  76 

—   parporeata,  white,  shaded  and  margined  with  lilac,  4        1  00 

Albwn  (WeUs*s),  white,  tmted  with  rosy  lilac,  .4        1  00 

Alicia  (Richardson's),  white,  with  pink  edge,  beantifii],  4  76 

Alice  Grey,  bright  yellow  and  pale  solphar,  .4        1  00 

Amanda,  rosy  lilac 4  76 

Andromeda,  white,  mottled  with  crimson,  ....     8  76 

Aognsta  (Douglas's),  purple  and  crimson  shaded,  .        .        4  60 

Aorantia  speciosissima,  large  oranse, 6        1  00 

Beauty  of  Salem,  white,  tinted  and  margined  with  rosy  pink,  4        100 

Beauty  of  Sheflield,  white,  with  rosy  purple  mafgin,  .  .8        1  00 

Belladonna,  white  and  purple  crimson,  ....        4  76 

BeUonia,  crimson, 4        ^60 

Caasina,  scarlet,  fine  fi>rm  and  profuse  flqwerer,      ...        6  76 

Cockade  Yellow  (Brewers'),  pale  yellow,  compact  flower,         .    4  60 

Commander-in-Chief  (Levick's),  crimson,  with  black  stripes,  6  60 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  scariet,  fine  form,  .7         1  00 

Criterk>n( Douglas's),  pure  white,  tinged  with  light  purple,  excellent,  6        2  00 

Dennisii,  fine  rubv, 6  76 

—       minor,  fine  scarlet  (dwarf ) 8        1  00 

Deosa,  chocolate  crimson,  2  60 

Deademona  (Brown'a),  pore  white,  edged  with  roajr  pink,  .6        1  00 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  large  white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  4  76 

Duchess  of  Braganza  ( Young -s) ,  white  and  lilac,  margined  with  red,  4  1  00 
DwarfScarlet(Roke*8),  dark  crimson,  ....        8        1  00 

Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  fine  gold  yellow,  exceUent  shape,  .4        1  00 

—      of  the  Yellows  (SuUy's),  yeUow,    ....        4        1  00 


Advertising  SOieet  of  the 


Hdfht. 
Enehantreas  (IMesdey'i),  cream  vA  hkkc,  btentifiilly  t^ped  With 

cheery  color, 

Eracta,  black  and  crimaon  atripea, 

Fair  Deronian,  lilac, 

Falffida  Perfecta,  rich  dark  acariflt, 

Globe,  dark  crimion,  .  .        • 

Goldfinch  ( Well 'a),  yellow  and  crimaoii,       .... 

Hanoverian  Stripe,  aingle  flower,  whke  and  porple  atriped, 

Heleff  (Dancer's),  lilac, 

'Incomparable  (Levick'a),  velyet  crimaon,  aometimea  tipped  with 

white 

Imperial,  crimaon  purple 

Janne  Inaarmoantable,  pale  yellow, 

Julia  (Wella'e),  parple  and  white,  beaatifalljr  atriped, 
KingoftheWliitea,  fine  white, 

—  of  the  Yellows,  yellow, 

—  of  the  Yellows  (Dnnlap's) 

—  of  the  Yellows  (  Hystop's) ,  pale  yellow,  fine  form,  free  flowerar,  ( 
L'lnapproachable,  clear  carmine  capped  petals,  excellent  form, 
Lady  GreoriUe,  fine  roie, 

—  Granville,  pale  lilac,  fine  form, 

—  Grey,  white  and  rosy  lilac,  .... 
-^   Sefton,  FVench  white  and  lilac* 

—  Boyle  (Young's),  cream  white  and  lilae^ 
Lasting  Roee,  rose,         .        .        .        .        i        . 
Laura,  white,  margined  with  lilac,         «... 
Leonatas,  scarlet  utd  yellow,  good  fi>nn,  . 
Lord  Derby,  fine  dark  maroon, 

—  Chichester  (Yoong's),  striped,  dark  parple  and  lilac, 

—  John  Rossell,  fine  scarlet, 

—  Liverpool,  rich  dark  crimton  pitrple, 

—  Sidney,  fine  dark, 

Loveley's  Earl  Grey,  laive  orange  scarlet, 

Latea  alba,  white,and  pcae  yellow,  beaatifal  shape, 

Magnet,  rosy  pnrple, 

Marcluonessof  Lothian,  crimson,  .... 

Bliss  Ramsden,  fine  large  rose,  eicellent,  . 

Mrs.  Ladbroke,  ahaded  lilac, 

Negro  Boy,  fine  dark,  large  flower, 

Nerva,  Mottled  lilac 

Neptune,  fine  lilac, 

Ophelia  (Brown's),  delicate  white,  tinted  with  pale  parple, 
Picta  formosissima,  scarlet  and  orange,  striped,  . 
Paragon  of  Perfection  (Brewer's),  dark  maroon,    . 
Polyphemus  (Wells's),  fine  crimson, 
Portia  (Wells's),  whKe,  with  deep  lilac  maigin,     . 
Prince  George  ( Marshall's) ,  orange  scarlet,  large, 

Q,oeen  Bess,  glittering  scarlet, 

Q,aeen  of  the  Whites  (Dennis's),  fine  white,  firee  flowerer, 

—  Sheba,  white  and  pink  edg^ 

—  of  the  Belgians,  white  and  pnrple  spots, 

—  of  the  yellows,  bright  yellow,  sometimes  exceUent, 
Readii,  white  and  deep  lilac  mottled. 
Rosea  Alba,  rose  and  white, 

..-       ^  (new),  rose  and  white,  very  fine,  . 


Priet. 
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*  Tbtae  planu  are  raised  from  a  root  which  prodooed  elegant  flower«|  troe  to  the  ehan«t«r 
•r  the  root,  laet  Maaon. 


American  Gardwer'i  Mogdmne. 


Alfht.  PriM. 
EoM  d* Amour  (Brewer's) »  de^  rosy,  centre  petals  tipped  with 

white,  excellent,  " 4  1  00 

RahieuDda  formosa,  fine  red, 4  1  00 

Rosooe  (0iiii]ap*s),  fine  sc»riet»  shape  of  Cowtfess  of  lireipool,     6  1  00 

Scarlet  Perfectio^  (Clark*i)»  fine  scarlet,           ....    4  60 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  fine  buff, 5  1  OP 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  scariet, 5  75 

Springfield  Rival  (Inf^oed's),  fine  mby,  cupped  petals,  .                6  100 

Strip^  Rose  and  Crimson  (Sorrell's),  fine  form,        ...    4  50 

Snlphnrea  ezodsa,  snlphnr  yellow, 6  75 

—  perfecta,  snlphnr  yellow, 5  76 

0iipeib,  (Wihnot's),  fine  purple,  excelkot,                               .4  1  00 

Transcendant,  pore  white, 5  60 

Villa^  Maid,  white,  beantifiilly  edged  with  pink,                         .4  100 

WUmot's  Soperb,  fine  purple, 0  1  00 

Wklnall's  Aurora, "orange  scarlet, 4  76 

—  Chancellor,  scarlet,  profuse  flowerer,  .  .  6  76 
-^  Enchanter,  bufiT,  shaded  with  lilac,  4  1  00 
— *       Granta,  fine  dark  clairet,  cupped  petals,                        .4  1  00 

—  Jason,  fine  gold  yellow,    .                 .        .        .        .6  75 

—  Flora,  fine  quilled  rose, 4  75 

—  King  of  Dahlias,  white,  beautifully  and  ▼ay  distinctly 

edged  with  rose  pink, -4  1  50 

-—       Othello,  superb  dark  pure,  extra  fine,                           .4  1  00 

"^       Phyllis,  rosy  lUac,  cupped  petals,           ...        5  75 

—  Pkouto,  fine  plum  color,  cup  petals,  ....     6  75 

—  Prince  ofOraoge,  fine  orange,  ....  4  75 
-—       PerfectMm,  rosy  crimson,  cup^ted  petals,     .                .6  1  00 

—  Queen  of  the  Dahlias,  white,  broadly  margined  with  rosy 

purple,  fine  shape,          ....                4  1  00 

—  Rising  Sun,  glittering  scarlet, 4  ^75 

—  Remus,  light  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  excellent,  4  1  00 
-—       Salamander,  large  scarlet, 6  75 

—  Duchess  of  Bedford,  bright  scarlet,  ...  4  75 
William  and  Adelaide  (new),  crimson,  with  black  stripes,  .  .4  1  00 
Walter  Boyd,  fine  dark  crimson, 4  '      76 

About  thirty  New  and  Superb  kinds  will  be  ready  for  sale  from 
the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  June.  A  Catalogue  of  the  same  Yipll  be  pub- 
li^hed  before  that  time, 

HovKT  &  Co  have  upwards  of  a  hundred  kinds  not  here  eaumer- 
ated,  but  which  are  very  beautiful,  which  they  offer  for  sale  from  $3 
to  $4  per  dozen.  The  following  are  some  of  the  kinds  included: — 
Youngs  Phyllis,  Ba^shot  Rose,  Rainbow,  Radiata,  Pulla,  Taunton 
Rose,  Rose  Constantia,  Transcendant,  Mountain  of  Snow,  Triumph 
Royal,  Linn's  Stripe,  Shaded  Lilac,  Barratt's  Susannah,  Coccinea 
Speciosissima,  Beauty  of  Hertford,  Royal  Lilac,  &c.  &c. 

Plante  packed  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  be  transported  to  any 
part  of  the  country. 

Bulbous  Roots,  of  all  descriptions; — Gladiolus  natalensis,  Tigri- 
dia  pavonia  and  conchiflora,  Amaryllis  formosissima,  Superb  double 
Italian  Tuberoses,  &c. 


OC/^A  liberal  discount  made  te  the  trade. 


8 


Advertiiing  Sheet* 


HORTICULTURAL  SEED  WAREHOUSE. 


A*of.  79  and  81  Corn/kt/L^Boiion, 
Respectiiilly  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  for  sale 
the  moat  extensive  assortment  ofGAEDSN  Sxbds,  of  the  ^wth  of  1835,' 
of  all  descriptions  to  be  found  in  New  England  Particular  care  has 
been  taken  m  the  selection  of  the  various  articles,  and  they  can  confix 
dently  recommend  them  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Some  of  the  varieties  more  inomediately  in  demand  are  here  enumer- 
ated: 


Earli««t  Dwarf  FMa 
Trua  Early  Frane  do. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  do. 
Dwarf  Marrowfat  do. 
Earlj  Bkckeye  Beam 
Hortieulioral  Pole  Beaj 
Red -Cranberry  do. 
Windeor  do. 
Early  Cape  Broeoli 
liarte  Purple  Gape  do. 
Early  Cauliflower 
I^Ate  Cauliflower 
Early  York  Cabbafo 
FIneBatterseado. 
Early  Emperor  do. 
CboQX  de  Milan 
Bruaeela  SproaU 


,  Scornhera,  and  Bkirret 


Royal  Gape  LaUuee 
Parly  Curled  Sileeia  da. 
TeoDiaball  do. 
Long  Oraoge  Carrot   ' 
New  LoncStodley  fine d 
Pine  Altnugbam  do. 
Salaiiy,  Seornhera,  a 
Extra  curled  Partlny 
Dwarf  or  French  do. 
Short-top  Radiah 
Early  Salmon  do. 
Fine  Scarlet  do. 
New  Early  Frapie  do. 
True  Dutch  Pftrsnip 
Fine  Blood.rBd  Beet 
Tumif^rooted  do. 
"ilvar  or  Sea-kail 


Onioii,'Wfaite  Spaniih 

—  Silver-akia 
-^     Blood-rod 

Celery,  White  Solid 

—  Red  Solid 
Ba|ley*a  new  flpiitie  tod 


—         do. 


white 


Lone  ridge  CocoinbtryMW  k.  flat 
Early  ftame  do. 
True  Southgate  do. 
Green  Turkey  do. 
8pinaeh|  round  or  apriiif 
Toi    ' 


Turoi 


Plant 

lip,  Early  Dut«h 

—      YellowStoM 

Maltaae 


Also  every  article  connected  with  the  ESidien  Garden,  of  the  best  qual- 
ity.    Herb  and  Medicinai.  SEEDS. 

HovET&  Co.  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  collection  of  Flower 
Seeds,  in  addition  to  the  old  varieties,  contain  all  those  nev^  and  rare 
worthy  of  cultivation,  which  have  been  introduced.  They  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Seedsmen,  Florists  and 
Nurserymen  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Paris,  and  they  flatter  themselves 
that  they  enjoy  such  fiicilities  as  will  enable  them  to  procure  every  thii^ 
new  and  beautifhL  They  have  juflt  received,  via.  New  York,  their 
spring  assortment  for  1896. 

H.  &  Co.  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that  they  have  had  great  suc- 
cess in  raising  several  new  varieties  of  Double  German  Asters.  They 
would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to 
their  unrivalled  collection,  which  contains  twelve  distinct  varieties. 

Bulbous  Roots  of  all  descriptions;  Amaryllis  formosissima  (Jacobean 
Lily\  Tigridia  Pavonia,  and  T.  conchiflora  (Tiger  flower).  Tuberose,  Gla- 
diolus, Natalensis,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Roses,  green- 
house and  hardy  herbaceous  Plants  of  all  descriptions. 

Agricultural  Seeds  of  every  kind,  including  all  the  kinds  of  Grass 
SssDS^ — Lucerne,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Altringham 
Carrot,  Dale's  New  hybrid  Turnip,  &c.  &c. 

C/^  They  are  affents  for  the  long  established  and  celebrated  Nursery 
of  John  Kenrick,  Newton ;  and  any  orders  addressed  to  them  will  be 
promptly  executed. 

(ff*  Orders  from  the  country  will  receive  immediate  attention,  and 
seeds  or  plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported  iny  dis- 
tance. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Account  of  the  Camellia  House  and  Stove^  ac- 
companied unih  Engravings,  lately  erected  at  Hawthorn  Grove, 
Dorchester,  the  Residence  of  m.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  By  the 
Conductors. 

The  green-house  which  formerly  occupied  the  spot  upon  which 
the  camellia  house  and  stove,  lately  erected,  stand,  was  very  old, 
and  almost  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  wood-work  was  much  decayed,  and  the  sashes,  which  were 
glazed  with  glass  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  were  in 
a  very  bad  condition.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  plants  continually  increasing,  Mr.  Wilder  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  range  of  houses  upon  a  different  spot,  ad- 
jacent to  his  dwelling,  and  which,  for  many  reasons,  gave  it  a  great 
preference  over  the  one  where  the  present  new  one  is  built.  But 
from  some  disappointment  in  the  procuring  of  a  suitable  person  to 
superbtend  the  work,  and  the  season  having  far  advanced,  and 
there  being  some  danger  that  the  range  would  not  b6  sufficiently 
completed  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  plants  before  the  setting  in 
of  cold  weather,  this  idea  was  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  the 
one  fitted  up  of  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  We  believe  it  is 
Mr.  Wilder's  intention  to  carry  his  contemplated  projections  into 
effect  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow ;  but  this  one  will  answer 
all  purposes  for  a  few  years,  when,  if  the  other  houses  are  erected, 
it  will  be  made  into  a  forcing  house,  and  divided  into  compartments, 
to  include  a  peachery,  grapery,  and,  perhaps,  a  pinery.  We  hope 
that  all  this  will  be  done,  and  we  are  happy  in  being  the  medium, 
by  his  permission,  of  communicating  the  improvements  which  have 
thus  far  been  made  to  the  public. 
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The  position  of  the  new  range  is  precisely  the  same  of  the  old 
one,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  in  nearly  the  same  place ;  the  back 
wall  of  the  old  one  was  built  of  stone  against  a  high  bank,  which 
rises  from  the  north  side  of  the  garden.  This  wall  was  continued 
on  in  a  direct  line  to  the  length  required,  and  the  position  being  the 
same,  the  old  part  of  the  wdl  answered  every  purpose  of  a  new 
one.  The  height  not  being  great  enough,  it  was  carried  up  with 
brick  work  as  far  as  required.  The  stone  woik  answers  as  well  as 
brick ;  and,  in  the  country  where  bricks  are  not  to  be  easily  pro- 
cured, we  would  suggest  the  erection  of  back  walls  with  stone, 
especially  when  buih  against  a  bank.  In  the  construction  of  the 
house,  as  regards  light,  air,  heat,  and  convenience,  every  attention 
has  been  given.  The  location  is  well  drained,  and  pains  taken 
that  the  house  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  alP  dampness. 
The  facilities  for  water,  which  are  too  often  neglected,  are  very 
good.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  moderate  for  the  size  of 
the  house,  and  the  method  of  heating,  which  will  be  particularly 
described,  most  excellent.  The  angle  of  the  roof  is  greater  than 
is  usually  given,  and,  although  more  than  it  need  be,  on  some  ac- 
counts is  much  better  for  carrying  off  water,  and  prevents  the  con- 
tinual dripping  which  occurs  in  houses  with  flatter  roofs,  especially 
when  poorly  glazed.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  the 
health  of  the  plants  has  been  the  first  object  in  view. 

The  dimensions  of  the  range  {Jigs.  5  and  6)  are  as  follows  : — 
whole  length,  eighty-two  feet ;  width,  measuring  inside,  sixteen 
feet ;  height  of  the  back  wall,  eighteen  feet ;  of  the  front  one, 
six  feet,  including  the  sashes.  Both  ends  of  the  range  are  glass. 
The  stove,  which  is  separated  from  the  conservatory  or  camellia 
house  by  a  glass  partition,  and  through  which  visiters  pass,  the  en- 
trance irom  the  garden  being  at  that  end  of  the  range,  occupies 
twenty-eight  feet ;  thus  leaving  the  length  of  the  former  fifty-four 
feet.  The  entrance  door  (a),  is  thirty-eight  inches  wide  and  six 
feet  high  ;  ihe  main  walk  (b  &),  through  the  range,  runs  from  this  to 
the  other  end,  where  a  sliding  door  is  made,  to  open  in  the  summer 
season,  which  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  door,  and  is  covered 
with  handsome  marble  tile ;  the  door  between,  the  conservatory  and 
stove  slides  instead  of  opening.  In  both  compartments  are  stages 
for  plants  (c  c),  which  contain  seven  shelves  each,  of  about  eight 
inches  in  width.  At  each  end  of  the  stage  in  the  conservatory 
are  spaces  (d  d),  covered  with  trellis  work,  which  are  intended  for 
placing  on  large  specimens  of  plants  that  cannot  be  set  upon  the 
stage ;  these  are  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  same  width 
of  the  stage.     In  the  stove  is  a  similar  space,  but  much  smaller. 

In  the  stove  is  a  pit  for  plunging  in  such  plants  as  require  bot- 
tom heat  to  make  them  flourish  well,  and  also  for  many  uses  in 
stove  propagation.  This  pit  is  twenty-two  feet  long  and  four  and 
a  half  wide  ;  the  back  wall  is  about  two  feet  four  inches  high 
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aboTe  the  centre 
walk,  and  about  five 
and  a  half  feet  above 
the  front  one.  The 
walls  are  built  of 
brick  and  are  cov- 
ered with  a  plank 
coping.  The  pas- 
sage ways  at  each 
end  of  the  house 
fiom  the  centre  to 
the  front  walk,  are 
about  three  feet  wide, 
and  are  descended 
by  three  steps ;  those 
each  side  of  the  par- 
tition are  descended 
by  two  on  to  a  large 
flag-stone,  level  with 
the  top  of  the  flue, 
and  one  from  that  to 
the  walk. 

In  the  conserva- 
tory there  is  a  front 
stage  of  the  same 
length  of  the  back 
one ;  at  each  end  of 
this,  also,  correspond- 
ing with  the  back 
one,  are  spaces  cov- 
ered with  lattice 
work,  for  middling 
sized  plants  to  stand, 
to  break  the  abrupt 
appearance  of  the 
ends  of  the  stage. 
Over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  which  run 
along  parallel  with 
the  front  wall,  and 
immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  side  of  the 
front  sill,  is  a  box 
^as  seen  in  the  sec- 
tion, Ji^.  6),  about 
eight  mches  wide 
and  six  deep,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  in 
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the  shoots  of  grape  vbes  during  the  winter  season  when  not  in  a 
growing  state.     This  is  an  excellent  plan  where  vines  are  intro- 


duced into  a  green-house,  as  it  serves  for  a  shelf,  during  the  win- 
ter, for  many  small  plants,  and,  as  the  shoots  of  the  vines  are  not 
seen,  the  house  has  a  very  neat  appearance.  But  we  very  much 
doubt  the  utility  of  introducing  vines  where  a  fine  collection  of 
plants  are  grown ;  both  vines  and  plants  are  injured  ;  the  former 
producing  small  crops,  and  the  latter  becoming  sickly  from  confined 
air  and  shade ;  both  cannot  be  cultivated  in  a  healthy  state  to- 
gether. The  practice  of  introducing  vines  into  green-houses  m 
this  vicinity  has  become  so  general  that  we  cannot  refrain  finom 
making  these  remarks  here,  although  a  digression  from  our  subject, 
apd  we  sincerely  hope  that  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  cul- 
tivating this  delicious  fruit,  will  erect  houses  for  their  growth  ex- 
clusively, and  not  destroy  the  beauty  and  health  of  choice  collec- 
tions of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  few  clusters  of  grapes. 
We  trust  that  Mr.  Wilder  will  not  do  so  to  the  injury  of  his  excel- 
lent collection.  Under  the  stage  in  the  stove  is  a  cistern  (c),  into 
which  water  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  plants. 
It  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  three  deep. 

The  back  shed  (A),  is  eleven  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long,  and  of 
sufficient  height  to  allow  for  the  convenience  of  potting  plants  and 
other  uses.  The  fire  hole  (t)  is  about  four  feet  square  and  three 
and  a  half  deep,  which  gives  plenty  of  room  for  kindling  fires. 
This  shed  communicates  with  the  stove  by  a  door.  In  the  stove 
is  a  pump  (fc),  for  filling  the  cistern  and  the  boiler,  the  water  be- 
ing brought  by  a  pipe  from  a  cistern  outside  of  the  house, 
large  enough  to  contain  sixteen  hundred  gallons.  A  diss-pool  (/)> 
at  the  comer  of  the  stove,  drains  off  all  water  from  every  part  of 
the  range. 
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The  furnace  (m),  is  three  feet  high  and  three  deep,  and  about 
two  and  a  half  in  width.  The  furnace  door  is  twelve  wide  and 
thirteen  high,  and  the  ash  door  twelve  wide  and  seven  high.  The 
flue  (n  n),  which  is  represented  in  part  by  the  dotted  Unes,  runs 
firom  the  furnace  across,  underneath  tbe  walk,  to  the  pit,  and  form- 
ing one  end  of  that,  is  carried  along,  making  one  side  of  the  walk 
and  the  front  of  the  pit,  to  the  other  end  of  the  conservatory,  and 
again  running  across,  underneath  the  walk,  is  carried  into  the  chim- 
ney (o),  in  the  back  wall.  The  flue  is  built  twelve  inches  high 
inside,  and  eight  inches  in  width,  and  is  covered  with  twelve  inch 
tile ;  at  the  comer  of  the  pit,  and  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
conservatory,  are  openings  to  the  flue,  fitted  with  soapstone  doors, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  out  when  foul.  The  boiler  is  set  in 
the  fiimace,  and  will  contain  sixteen  gallons ;  the  pipes  (p  p)  are 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  run,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
to  the  corner  of  the  stove ;  from  thence  across  the  front  to  the 
reservoir  (y),  at  the  comer  of  the  conservatory.  The  reservoir  is 
six  feet  long,  fourteen  inches  high  and  thirteen  wide ;  the  pipes 
run  through  it,  and  are  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  so  that  the  heat  can 
be  raised  before  all  the  water  is  wanned  in  the  reservoir.  To  be 
sure  of  a  sufficient  command  of  heat  in  the  stove,  a  steam  appara- 
tus is  combined  with  the  hot  water  system.  A  steam  pipe,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  fitted  into  the  boiler,  and  from  thence  runs 
round  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  as  seen  by  dotted  lines,  heating  a 
bed  of  stones,  which  warms  the  soil  above,  and  the  condensed 
water  runs  into  the  ciss-pool.  This,  Mr.  Wilder  states,  he  has  found 
very  useful,  in  severe  cold  weather,  in  keeping  up  an  equal  tem- 
perature in  the  soil.  Some  further  remarks  on  the  construction  of 
the  steam  apparatus,  together  with  a  plan,  will  be  made  before 
closing  this  article. 

The  length  of  the  lower  roof-«ashes  is  twelve  feet ;  that  of  the 
upper  ones,  seven  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  front  ones  two  feet ; 
the  width  of  each,  three  feet  two  inches.  They  are  all  glazed, 
with  four  rows  of  six-by-eight  glass,  with  laps  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  an  inch.  The  under  side  of  the  sash  rails  are  rounded  off 
instead  of  being  bevelled,  as  is  usually  done ;  which  .'has  a  lighter 
appearance.  The  work,  generally,  is  made  with  a  regard  to  as 
much  light  as  possible. 

Having  thus  given  the  dimensions  as  accurately  as  our  minutes 
will  allow,  some  remarks  upon  the  management  of  the  steam  ap- 
paratus remain  to  be  noticed.  The  object  of  the  steam  pipe  has 
been  before  stated ;  it  cannot  be  used,  however,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  hot  water  circulates  from  the  boiler.  To  obviate  this, 
stop-cocks  are  fitted  into  the  hot  water  pipes  about  a  foot  from  the 
boiler ;  more  fire  is  then  added  to  produce  steam,  which  is  carried 
oflf  by  the  pipe,  heating  in  its  course  the  stones,  &c.,  in  the  pit. 
The  hot  water  pipes  just  mside  of  the  conservatory,  where  they 
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enter  from  the  stove,  have,  also,  stop-cooks  fitted  m,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  wanned  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  former.  To 
illustrate  more  planly  the  course  of  the  steam  pipe,  which,  Mr. 
Wilder  states,  is  of  great  use  and  works  with  perfect  safety,  we 
have  annexed  the  following  plan.     The  pipe  runs  fix>m  the  boiler 


underneath  the  walk  into  the  back  of  the  pit  (Jig.  7,  a),  and  con- 
tinues round  to  the  same  end  of  the  pit,  and  is  carried  out  at  Ae 
opposite  comer  (li)  into  the  ciss-pool.  The  pit  b  built  and  filled  up 
in  the  following  manner : — ^the  bottom  was  first  paved  with  bricks, 
inclining  it  towards  the  front,  where  a  drain,  formed  by  leaving  out 
one  row,  carries  off  all  water ;  the  steam  pipe  is  laid  on  this ;  above 
are  nearly  three  feet  of  stones,  and  on  them  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
two  and -a  half  feet.  Rotten  bark  or  leaved  may  constitute  part  of 
the  soil  with  which  the  pit  is  fitted  up.  The  construction  of  the 
furnace,  boiler,  &;c.,  is  so  similar  to  that  in  Mr.  Sweetser's  green- 
house, of  which  a  plan  was  given  in  our  January  number,  p.  26, 
that  thero  is  no  necessity  of  annexing  an  engraving. 

The  back  wall  of  the  range  is  coped  with  plank,  and  the  upper 
sashes  slide  underneath  two  or  three  inches  ;  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  driving  in,  a  lead  lap  is  nailed  on  the  whole  length.  The  up- 
per sashes,  only  every  third  one  of  which  is  movable,  are  fitted 
with  weights  and  puUies  and  can  be  opened  or  closed  with  ease,  bi 
the  interior  of  the  range  we  noticed  one  thing  which  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  green-houses  in  general ;  the  front  and  ends  of  both 
back  stages,  and  the  back  and  ends  of  the  front  one,  in  the  conser- 
vatory, are  covered  with  lattice  work,  formed  of  laths'  nailed  on  in 
one  direction,  about  half  an  inch  apart ;  this  prevents  persons  who 
are  walking  through  the  house,  from  seeing  directly  under  the 
stages,  and  has  a  very  neat  and  clean  appearance.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  back  shed  are  such  as  give  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done. 

Some  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  through  the  winter 
season,  and  a  few  other  particulars  we  intended  to  have  added,  but 
not  having  been  able  to  procure  the  memoranda  for  the  purpose, 
we  leave  them  until  another  opportunity.  We  have  bpen  prom- 
ised* any  infonnation  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  house  and 
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stove,  which,  if  it  is  new,  or  worthy  of  note,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  who  are 
building  green-houses  to  the  annexed  plans  and  descriptions.  They 
are,  we  believe,  as  intelligible  as  it  is  possible  to  make  such ;  and, 
sufficiently  so,  we  hope,  to  enable  any  person  to  construct  one  in 
a  similar  manner.  To  enumerate  all  the  little  items  about  such  a 
building  would  occupy  top  much  space.  We  have,  however,  ad- 
ded a  great  many,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  perfectly  un- 
derstood. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Plumy  with  some  Remarks 
upon  Grafting  on  Peach  Stocks.    By  S.  Pond. 

Havino  frequently  been  called  upon  to  state  some  reasons  why 
the  plum  trees  in  my  garden  are  so  much  more  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous than  trees  in  general,  and  so  much  more  free  from  all  kinds  of 
insects  which  infest  these  trees  m  great  numbers  in  many  other 
places,  I  send  you  the  following  remarks,  which,  perhaps,  if  they 
contain  nothing  very  new,  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers, and,  at  least,  call  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  reside,  the  plum  trees,  in  the 
various  gardens,  have  been  declining  in  vigor  and  health  for  many 
years,  and  where,  formerly,  bushels  of  fine  firuit,  though  of  the  more 
common  kinds,  were  raised,  now  scarcely  enough  is  produced  to 
remunerate  for  the  labor  of  picking  ;  indeed,  a  large  part  of  the 
trees  have  decayed  and  been  rooted  up  by  the  proprietors  ;  some 
few  young  trees  have  been  set  out ;  but  many  of  these  have  shared 
the  same  fate  of  the  old  ones ;  the  same  insects  and  the  same  dis- 
ease, if  such  it  is  that  destroys  the  trees,  from  inattention,  having 
been  allowed  to  spread  to  such  a  great  degree  as  to  defy  all  at- 
teinpts  to  save  them. 

The  first  object  in  planting  plum  trees  is,  to  select  fine,  healthy, 
handsomely  formed  ones,  about  two  or  three  years,  from  the  bud 
or  graft,  and  worked  upon  their  own  stools  ;  be  careful,  in  trans- 
planting, to  cut  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  The  soil  of  my  gar- 
den where  the  trees  are  planted,  is  deep  and  rich  and  quite  moist, 
and  I  find  that  they  bear  fi-uit  much  more  abundantly  in  such  than 
in  a  lighter  one.  The  situation  is  very  low,  so  much  so  that,  about 
four  or  five  years  since,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  salt  water, 
from  the  unusual  height  of  the  tide  that  season,  overflowed  the 
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whole  of  it  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  At  the  time, 
I  had  a  fine  lot  of  cherry  and  peach  trees  which  were  coveted 
with  flower  buds ;  but  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  of  spring 
came  on  they  soon  gave  signs  of  decay,  and,  before  the  close  of 
summer,  were  all  nearly  or  quite  dead.  Grapes,  strawberries,  &c., 
shared  the  same  fate.*  I  was  much  surprised,  however,  to  notice 
the  vigor  of  the  plum  trees  that  season ;  they  made  uncommonly 
large  shoots  ;  and  the  foliage  was  of  a  dark  green  and  most  vigor- 
ous growth  ;  they  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have  taken  a  new  start,  and 
they  have  ever  since  continued  to  grow  with  the  same  strength, 
bearing  full  crops  every  season,  more  particularly  the  last.  The 
bark  is  smooth  and  free  from  all  excrescences^  of  any  kbd ;  and  the 
fine  appearance  they  have  is  entirely  different  nom  any  other  I 
have  seen. 

Plum  trees  I  have  found  are  kept  in  better  health  and  a  more 
vigorous  state,  by.setting  their  roots  somewhat  higher  in  the  soil  than 
most  other  trees.  In  planting  I  have  set  them  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet  apart.  In  pruning,  considerable  care  is  requisite, 
and  the  branches  should  not  be  cut  indiscriminately  as  is  often  don6 
by  many  persons,  taking  out  a  branch  here  and  there,  and  leaving 
the  tree  without  any  shape ;  in  the  first  place,  very  few  large  limbs 
should  be  taken  off  at  all ;  all  trimming  should  be  performed  on 
the  young  wood,  and  the  judicious  pruner  must  look  ahead  a  year 
or  two  if  he  would  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plum.  Cut  out 
the  branches  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  and  keep  it  open,  so  that  the 
air  and  sun  can  penetrate  freely  to  the  fruit.  In  the  month  of  July, 
part  of  the  new  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  with  the  fingers,  and 
the  others  headed  down  so  as  to  make  them  throw  out  laterals  upon 
which  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  is  produced  ;  keep  the  branches 
well  shortened,  and  every  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  go  over 
the  trees  and  rub  off  and  cut  away  as  above  directed.  By  this 
course  of  culture  the  trees  will  be  more  dwarf  in  their  growth,  and 
the  branches,  being  kept  thin  of  wood,  will  produce  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  fruit. 

The  grafting  of  the  plum  on  peach  stocks  has  lately  prevsliled  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  nurserymen,  and  many  trees  have  been 
spread  about  the  country  grown  in  this  manner.  A  few  years  since, 
I  visited  many  of  the  nurseries  near  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
purchased  from  one  or  two  a  large  number  of  plum  trees.  I  did 
not  know,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  on  the  peach  stock ;  but  when 
I  received  the  trees  and  commenced  setting  them  out,  I  immediately 
perceived  what  they  were.  They  were  planted  with  the  same  care 
that  all  my  other  trees  were,  and  during  summer  they  made  a  vig- 

*  Residing  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  very  near  Mr.  Pond,  our 
garden  suffered  in  a  like  degree  with  his.  Many  of  our  trees  were  in- 
jured, and  strawberries  and  many  other  small  plants  totally  destroyed. 
The  plum  trees  were,  however,  all  the  more  vigorous. — Conds, 
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Ofous  and  strong  growth,  and  I  be^n  to  think  that  they  would  answer 
a  better  purpose  than  those  on  their  own  bottoms.  But,  by  the  next 
spring,  they  presented  a  different  appearance ;  many  of  them  had 
begun  to  decay  at  the  root  and  gradually  they  became  less  and 
less  vigorous  until  autumn,  when  some  of  them  showed  signs  of 
immediate  death.  The  succeeding  winter  the  cold,  was  rather  se- 
vere, and  towards  spring,  at  the  season  for  swelling  their  buds,  but 
few  of  the  trees  showed  any  signs  of  vegetation.  I  took  the  soil 
away  at  the  roots,  and  there  found  what  a  moment's  reflection 
would  have  convinced  me  I  should.  The  stocks  just  below  where 
they  were  grafted  were  completely  covered  with  gum  ;  and  the  borer, 
which  seldom  touches  the  plum,  had  made  sad  ravages.  I  soon 
determined  to  root  them  up,  and  also  came  to  the  conclusion  never 
to  plant  a  plum  tree,  grafted  on  a  peach,  again. 

The  only  advantage  that  I  have  ever  heard  advanced  in  favor 
of  peach  stocks  is,  that  the  plums  grown  more  vigorously  and  conse- 
quently come  into  a  bearing  state  at  an  earlier  period  than  when  on 
their  own  bottoms ;  every  body  knows  how  short-lived  the  peach 
tree  is  in  our  climate  ;  how  subject  to  gum,  canker,  and  other  di^ 
eases  ;  and  to  graft  a  tree,  so  hardy  as  is  the  plum,  upon  it,  se^ns 
too  absurd  for  belief.  Gaining  a  year  or  so  m  procuring  fruit,  if 
indeed  this  is  the  fact,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt, — is  very  little 
in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  the  tree  after  three  or  four  ye^rs  of 
care  and  expense  in  bringing  it  into  a  bearing  state.  But  with  all 
these  obvious  facts  before  the  public,  hundreds  of  trees,  worked 
upon  the  peach,  are  yearly  sold  and  planted.  One  great  object  in 
grafting  or  budding  upon  the  peach,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
scions  or  buds  take,  while  the  plum  stock  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
often  one  half  or  more  of  them  do  not  grow  at  all.  Plum  stocks 
are  also  not  easily  to  be  procured  of  size  large  enough  for  grafting, 
as  they  require  to  be  three  years  old,  while  the  peach  requires  but 
one.  The  demand  for  plum  trees  having  been  very  great,  is  prob- 
ably one  reason  why  more  peach  stocks  have  been  used  ;  but  the 
purchaser  should  always  be  informed  when  such  is  the  fact.  I 
would  never  plant  a  plum  tree  upon  my  grounds  again  unless  it 
was  budded  or  grafted  on  its  own  kmd. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  plums  with  which  our  catalogues 
abound,  the  following  I  can  recommend  as  excellent,  having  fruited 
them  successively  for  two  or  three  years : — 

WkiU -or  yellow  fruited.  PwpU  fruited. 

White  Gage,  Royal  de  Tours, 

Bingham,  Duane's  Purple, 

Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Smith's  Orleans, 

Semiana, 
Seedling* 

These  are  all  constant  bearers,  and  of  large  size,  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  fine  flavor.    The  old  Grreen  Gage,  with  me,  is  ashy 
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bearer.  Corses'  Field  Marshal  has  not  yet  coroe  ioto  bearing,  but 
it  promises  well,  and  is  a  very  vigorous  and  hardy  kind.  Bolmar's 
Washington  has  not  yet  produced  much  in  my  garden,  although 
the  trees  are  quite  large,  and  have  flowered  every  season.  Of  the 
above  list,  the  Royal  de  Tours  is  quite  early,  and  the  Semiana  a 
very  late  plum,  in  eating  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  Some  trees,  only  two  years  from  tlie  graft,  pro- 
duced twenty  or  thirty  plums  last  season.  At  the  season  it 
ripens,  there  is  but  litde  other  fruit,  and  on  this  account  it  is  a  veiy 
valuable  sort. 

There  are  some  msects  which  attack  the  plum,  and,  in  some 
districts,  destroy  the  whole  crop  of  fruit.  But  as  I  have  never 
been  troubled  to  any  great  extent,  I  can  say .  but  little  about 
them.  The  curculio  I  have  seen  on  the  trees  sometimes,  and 
I  am  very  particular  to  have  every  fruit  picked  up  as  soon  as  it 
falls  from  the  tree.  By  this  means  the  insect  has  been  prevented 
from  spreading,'  while  in  gardens  almost  adjoining,  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  crop  for  several  years.  The  black  excrescence  which 
appears  on  the  branches,  I  have  also,  as  yet,  seen  but  a  few  times  ; 
and  this  I  immediately  cut  away.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  caused 
by  an  insect,  although  some  cultivators  attribute  it  to  disease  arising 
from  the  soil  and  situation.  I  have  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  plum,  and  have  found  no  trouble  in  procuring 
fruit ;  and  if  the  same  care  is  given  by  other  persons,  I  see  no 
reason  why  plums  should  not  be  as  plenty  as  any  other  fruit. 

Yours, 

Cambridgeport,  April  4,  1835.  S.  Pond. 


Art.  III.    Rural  Scenery :  The  Thatched  Cottage.    By  Junius. 

There  are  but  few  objects  in  landscape  scenery  that  form  a 
more  rural  characteristic  than  ^'  the  thatched  cottage,"  by  the 
side  of  a  wood,  which  serves  to  protect  it  from  the  cold  winter 
blast,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  «hady  retreat  for  summer.  To  im- 
part to  the  traveller  pleasing  ideas  of  the  fertility  and  domestic 
comforts,  blended  with  rural  economy,  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passes,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  best  criterions  of  his 
opinion  of  the  more  rapid  improvement  and  increase  of  the  value 
of  property  ;  and  the  ^  cot '  spoken  of  is  one  of  the  sure  features 
to  attract  his  particular  attention. 
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There  is  something  about  a  thatched  cottage  which  is  always  in- 
vitingy  and  reminds  us  of  the  comforts  of  Ufe.  I  disagree  with 
Dn  Johnson,  who  deems  all  things  of  a  rustic  nature,  as  the  abode 
and  choice  of  the  unre6ned ;  orj  in  plain  words,  expressive  of 
rudeness  in  every  degree. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  the  greatest  monarch  is  more  intelligent, 
oftentimes,  than  those  who  dwell  beneath  a  cottage  of  thatch ;  nor 
are  his  domestic  comforts  any  more  elevated  or  constant  than  the 
cottager,  although  fame  extends  his  name  to  a  more  distant  part, 
where  rumor  often  falsifies  his  real  character.  The  cottager  rarely 
has  any  thbg  to  fear  on  this  subject,  as  his  only  object  is  to  make 
home  agreeable  to  himself  and  its  inmates ;  and  this  effect  being 
observable  to  the  passer  by,  it  engraves  on  his  memory  the  snug 
appearance  of  the  thatched  cottage. 

Snugness  is  not  altogether  the  only  feature  displayed  in  such 
dwellings,  but  there  is  a  character  of  retirement,  blended 
with  hospitality.  By  general  observation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
sites  of  such  dwellings  are  well  chosen  where  the  requisite  com- 
forts for  domestic  purposes  are  of  easy  access.  Shelter  and  shade 
are  the  first  consideration  in  this  case,  and  are  a  grand  feature, 
namely,  the  fine  impression  given  on  landscape  scenery.  The  rustic 
construction  of  the  cot  is  always  pleasing  when  we  can  see  natural 
materials  in  every  way  made  useful,  and  not  too  much  transposed 
into  something,  of  which  all  recollection  of  its  }yimitive  state  is  lost,  to 
appearance.  The  tliatch,  being  of  straw,  reminds  us  of  the  utility 
it  has  been  in  another  way — ^wben  the  bearer  of  grain  ;  and  the 
rude.unhewed  post  of  the  porch  (on  which  twines  the  honeysuckle) 
of  the  use  of  forest  trees.  The  plan  of  the  cot  is  mostly  neat,  and 
generally  in  the  Gothic  order,  with  the  upper  windows  peeping 
out  of  the  thatch.  The  approaches  and  appendages  are  always 
correspondbg.  The  rustic  arbor  well  covered  with  native  grape 
vines  that  give  a  natural  effect,  and  impart  a  luscious  reward  to 
the  humble  pruner.  The  approach  is  generally  converted  into  a 
neat  and  well  kept  flower-garden,  which  gives  a  healthy  employ- 
ment, or  rather  recreation,  to  an  aged  mother  or  some  rosy  cheeked 
prattling  children,  who  are  often  seen  strolling  from  their  plot  in 
quest  of  flowers  to  decorate  the  little  parterre,  transplanting  them 
with  care  to  their  new  habitations  among,  perhaps,  some  delicate 
exotics. 

The  vegetable  garden,  well  fiUed  with  esculent  vegetables  and 
firuit,  with  a  small  orchard  and  meadow,  are  often  appendages  to 
the  <<  thatched  cottage."  A  running  stream  or  brook  in  its  vicinity 
gives  a  mellowness  to  the  scene,  and  some  rich  verdant  spots  near 
the  dwelling  forms  a  part,  of  social  effect,  but  seldom  rivalled  in 
landscape  scenery. 

Were  I  to  choose  a  dwelling  for  retirement,  when  age  wears  off  that 
activity  and  zeal  fix>m  a  life  of  bustle  and  business,  it  should  be  the 
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eot  above  spoken  of;  not,  gentle  reader,  that  I  would  be  conspicu- 
ous at  tiiat  time  of  life,  but  because  it  would  suit  my  desire.  The 
wood  would  be  a  pleasing  source  for  my  researches  of  botanical 
specimens  of  native  plants,  and  the  trees  aad  shrubs  about  my 
dwelling  a  fine  retreat  for  tlie  different  kinds  of  birds  which  would 
visit  my  '  cot,'  as  their  different  migrations  suit  their  approach  in 
the  neighboring  wood.  The  honeysuckle  would  impart,  in  the 
flowering  season,  a  luscious  repast  to  the  little  queen  of  birds — ^the 
humming-bird ;  and  my  flower-garden  would  serve  to  amuse  my 
leisure  hours  in  healthy  employment.  The  fi:uit,  raised  by  my 
care,  would  add  to  its  flavor,  and  some  to  give  to  a  friend,  to  friend- 
ship. A  few  choice  books  for  my  amusement,  and  to  recall  what  had 
been  seen  and  done  in  horticulture ;  and.  at  times,  to  read  to  rela- 
tives and  friends,  who  should  always  find  hospitality  in  my  rustic 
manners,  and  the  welcome  repast  of  the  wearied  traveller,  sums  up 
my  desire  of  a  thatched  cottage. 

New  Jersey,  April,  1836.  Junius. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Ranunctduses  in  Pots.    By 

S.    SWEETSER. 

•Having  been  very  successful  in  flowering  ranunculuses  in  pots 
the  past  winter,  and  having,  also,  often  been  asked  what  course  I 
pursued  to  bloom  them  so  well,  I  send  you  a  few  hasty  remarks, 
which,  if  you  think  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  tliem  as  you 
please. 

For  two  or  three  years  I  have  planted  ranunculuses  in  pots  or 
boxes,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  procuring  but  few  flowers,  and 
those  very  inferior.  The  roots  that  were  planted  were  large 
and  strong,  and  the  soil  such  as  is  generally  recommended  for 
them  to  be  grown  in.  Being  a  favorite  flower  with  me,  I  could 
not  be  induced  to  give  them  up  without  further  trial.  In  all  the 
directions  that  I  have  ever  read  for  planting  ranunculuses,  shallow 
pots  or  boxes  have  been  recommended ;  but  as  in  these  they  did 
not  flourish,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  little  soil  that  was 
generally  allowed  for  them  to  grow  in,  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  In  planting  beds,  it  is  particularly  stated  that  the  soil 
should  be  loosened  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches^  as 
their  roots  run  to  a  considerable  length  ;  from  this  hint,  and  from 
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the  fact  that  bulbous  roots  like  a  deep  pot  to  produce  large  and  full 
fcrmed  flowers,  I  selected  several  hyacinth  pots,  which  are  made 
about  ten  inches  deep  and  six  wide  at  the  top.  In  these  the  roots 
were  planted  early  in  the  month  of  January  in  a  good  compost 
mixed  together  in  nearly  the  following  proportions  :— one  half  good 
fresh  loam  and  the  other  half  old  hot-bed  manure. 

After  they  were  set  out  they  received  a  good  watering,  and  the 
pots  were  placed  away  in  front  of  the  green-house,  underneath  the 
hot-water  pipes,  where  they  received  but  little  light*;  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks  or  a  month  the  shoots  began  to  make  their  appear^ 
ance  above  the  soil,  and  the  pots  were  then  removed  on  to  a  shelf 
above  the  pipes,  where  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  light  of 
both  the  roof  and  front  sashes.  They  here  made  a  vigorous 
growth,  producing  fine  large  green  leaves,  and  throwing  up  in  the 
course  ot  a  month,  flower  buds  exceedingly  stocky  and  strong  ;  in 
some  of  the  pots  I  counted  upwards  of  twelve.  From  the  time 
they  were  placed  upon  the  shelf  they  received  large  quantities  of 
water  and  one  or  two  of  the  front  sashes,  against  which  they  stood, 
in  all  mild  weather,  were  opened  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being 
drawn  up.  With  only  this  attention  they  continued  to  advance 
their  flower  stems  until  April,  when  they  blossomed  finely,  and  pre- 
sented a  most  beautiful  display ;  some  of  the  stems  were  more 
than  a  foot  in  height,  and  proportionably  strong ;  many  who  saw 
them  were  astonished  at  their  vigor.  After  their  flowers  had  fallen, 
the  roots  were  turned  out,  as,  when  forced,  they  are  not  worth 
growing  afterwards. 

At  the  time  the  roots  were  planted,  two  of  the  pots  were  imme- 
diately removed  to  a  small  house,  which  was  kept  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  60^,  and  placed  upon  a  stage  in  rather  a  shady  situ- 
ation ;  they  soon  began  to  grow,  and  were  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  others  in  the  green-house ;  but  the  foliage  was  not  so  large, 
nor  the  flower  stems  so  numerous,  tall,  or  strong  ;  the  color  of  the 
flowers  was  also  less  brilliant,  and  they  continued  in  beauty  a  less 
len^h  of  time.  Like  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  they  require  to 
be  planted  and  kept  away  from  heat  and  light  until  the  roots  have 
struck  deep  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  aflford  nourishment  as  soon  as  they 
are  brought  into  these  elements  again  ;  separate  from  the  depth  of 
soil  in  the  pots,  I  attribute  the  strong  growth  of  the  plants  to  the 
long  time  they  were  allowed  to  remain  underneath  the  front  stage 
unexposed  to  the  light.  Should  tliese  few  remarks  be  the  means 
of  extending  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  plant  in  pots,  I  shall 
feel  much  gratified ;  and,  i^t  the  same  time,  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear,  from  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  best  mode 
of  growing  them  in  beds  in  the  open  garden.  Yours, 

Cambridgeport,  April  28,  1836.  S.  Sweetser. 
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AitT.  y.     Some  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Oenus  Cal- 
ceblaria.     By  the  Conductors. 

Thi8  truly  splendid  genus  of  plants  does  not  seem  to  be  so  gen- 
erally and  extensively  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to ;  two  or  three 
species  have  been  grown  in  collections  for  several  years ;  but  very 
little  effort  has  been  made,  if  we  except  a  few  individuab,  to  in- 
troduce many  of  the  magnificent  hybrids  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  English  amateurs  and  cultivators  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years ;  nor  have  any  attempts,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been 
made,  until  the  last  season,  to  raise  new  varieties  by  seeds  in  our 
gardens. 

The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Chili  and  Peru  ;  one  only,  C. 
Fothergillt,  having  been  found  upon  the  Falkland  Islands.  C.  pin- 
nata  and  Fothergilli  were  introduced  to  England  as  early  as  1717, 
but  none  of  the  other  species  until  1822 ;  when  C.  rugosa,  integri- 
folia,  and  one  or  two  others,,  were  added.  They  are  all  beautifiil, 
though  C.  pinnata  is  a  small  annual  species.  C.  rugosa  and  inte- 
grifolia,  common  in  our  green-houses,  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  shrubby  species.  C.  corymbosa,  a  fine  herbaceous  species,  is 
the  parent  of  many  of  the  finest  varieties. 

Within  a  few  years,  hundreds  of  varieties  have  been  raised  by 
intermixture  of  the  different  species ;  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
become  as  numerous  as  the  much  admired  dahlia  or  geranium^ 
and  the  desire  to  possess  new  kinds  seems,  also,  to  be  nearly  as 
great.  It  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  a  purple  species,  C. 
purpurea,  in  1827,  that  any  variation  took  place  in  the  color  of  the 
flowers  ;  the  previously  introduced  ones  being  yellow,  of  course  no 
other  shade  was  produced  until  the  impregnation  of  the  former 
with  the  latter.  At  the  present  time,  however,  plants  are  to  be 
found  of  almost  every  tint,  from  the  palest  yellow  to  deep  orange, 
and  from  light  red  to  bright  scarlet,  as  also,  two  or  three  of  these 
shades  distinct  in  the  same  flower.  Various  fancifiil  names  have 
been  given  to  the  different  varieties,  that  they  may  be  more  easily 
distinguished,  and  to  serve  as  a  guidefor  the  amateur  or  gentleman 
to  select  from  the  nurseryman  kinds,  which,  by  their  name  and 
beauty,  have  become  known  as  possessing  extraordinary  splendor. 

Calceolarias  are  extremely'difficult  to  import,  and  hence  we  must 
look  to  our  own  gardens  for  an  increase  of  fine  varieties.  With  the 
two  colors  of  the  different  species,  purple  and  yellow,  which  are 
now.  in  our  gardens,  we  can  as  easily  produce  fine  seedlings  as  our 
English  neighbors ;  no  uncommon  care  is  requisite,  and,  as  they 
soon  show  what  they  are,  the  cultivator  need  possess  but  a  small 
share  of  patience.  The  second  season  after  sowing  the  seed,  the 
plants  flower,  and  such  as  are  worthy  of  preserving  should  be 
named,  and  the  others  thrown  away.     It  would  not  be  judicious 
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We  have  now  in  fine  bloom  several  plants  which  we  raised 
fiom  seeds  sown  last  season.  Having  succeeded  tolerably  well  in 
our  mode  of  culture,  a  few  remarks  we  have  thought  would  not  be 
unappropriate  at  this  time,  and,  perhaps,  call  mpre  attention  to  this 
fine  family.  Seeds  are  procured  6com  any  of  the  species  or  varie- 
ties by  dusting  the  pollen  on  the  stigma  at  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom.  Two  distinct  colors  impregnated  together  would  be  more 
likely  to  produce  beautiful  new  kinds  than  two  very  similar  ones. 
When  the  seed  is  rip.e,  it  should  be  immediately  sown  in  pots,  filled 
with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  broken  up  very  fine 
or  sifted.  The  seeds  are  exceedingly  small  and  will  not  vegetate 
in  a  coarse  soil.  Cover  them  very  thinly  with  the  compost,  barely 
sufficient  to  permit  the  sun  and  air  fiom  dry  mg  the  seeds  too  much, 
and  place  the  pot  in  a  rather  shady  place,  and  keep  it  well  wa- 
tered ;  giving,  however,  but  little  at  a  time  through  a  watering  pot 
with  a  very  fine  rose,  or  else  the  seeds  will  be  all  washed  away. 
In  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the  young  plants  will 
make  their  appearance  above  the  soil.  When  they  have  two.  rough 
leaves,  they  should  be  potted  off  into  small  pots  (number  one's)  in 
the  same  compost  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  placed  away 
in  a  shady  situation.  It  frequently  happens  that  all  die  seeds  do 
not  come  up  at  one  time  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  largest  plants 
should  be  taken  out  very  carefully  with  a  small  sharp  pointed  stick 
or  with  a  knife,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  soil  more  than  possible  ;  in 
this  way  proceed  until  all  the  plants  which  may  appear  during  the 
summer,  are  potted  off.  During  the  season  no  particular  care  is 
necessary  but  to  keep  them  duly  watered  and  shaded  partially 
from  the  sun ;  they  should  also  be  placed  where  the  worms  cannot 
enter  the  pots. 

Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather  they  should  be  removed  in- 
to the  green-house  with  the  other  plants.  Place  them  upon  a  dry 
shelf,  where  they  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  light  and  air,  as 
they  are  impatient  of  a  confined  atmosphere  ;  water  them  occasion- 
ally as  they  may  require,  which,  in  the  winter  season,  is  generally 
about  twice  a  week ;  if  any  of  the  plants,  which  were  first  potted, 
have  grown  to  a  tolerably  strong  size  when  they  are  put  into  the 
green-bouse,  they  should  be  shifted  into  number  two  pots.  No 
other  care  is  requbite  until  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  month  of 
February  or  March. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  growing,  in  the  spring,  they 
should  be  frequently  looked  at  and  supplied  more  freely  with  water. 
A  compost  should  also  then  be  prepared  to  repot  the  plants  in  ;  for 
this  purpose,  one  similar  to  that  recommended  for  sowing  the  seeds 
in,  but  richer  will  do  very  well  for  the  herbaceous  kinds,  and  may 
be  mixed  together  as  follows :— one  half  well  decomposed  hot-bed 
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maoure,  one  quarter  light  loam,  and  one  quarter  composed  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  in  equal  parts.  Making  .use  of  this  soil,  the  plants 
should  be  repotted  as  often  as  they  require  it,  until  they  begin  to 
open  their  blossoms,  the  final  shifting  being  generally  into  number 
six  pots,  or  those  measuring  eight  inches  across,^-always  remena^ 
ber  to  give  a  good  drainage  to  the  pots  by  placing  over'  the  hole 
plenty  of  potsherds.  When  they  are  in  flower,  give  them  mod- 
erate supplie$  of  water.  The  flower  stems  should  be  tied  up  to 
sticks  as  they  advance,  to  prevent  their  growing  crooked.  When 
they  are  in  full  flower,  give  attention  to  the  fertilizing  of  the  blos- 
soms and  saving  of  the  seed,  and  afterwards  cut  away  the  decayed 
stems.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  species  will  flower  all  summer  if 
turned  into  the  open  border,  for  which  purpose  the  poorer  seedlings 
answer  very  well. 

The  shrubby  species  and  varieties  requnc  a  somewhat  different 
soil  from  the  herbaceous  ones  ;  it  may  be  mixed  of  equal  parts  well 
decomposed  manure  or  leaf  mould  and  loam,  adding  a  small  por- 
tion of  sand.  The  herbaceous  kinds  are  piopagated  by  division  of 
the  root,  and  the  shrubby  ones  by  cuttings.  Soon  after  the  former 
have  done  flowering,  separate  the  old  roots,  potting  them  into  small 
pots  and  placing  in  a  rather  shady  situation,  as  recommended  for 
the  seedlings.  Cuttings  of  the  shrubby  ones  may  be  put  in  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  in  a  light  soil  composed  of  loam 
and  leaf  mould ;  but  the  best  time  is  just  before,  or  soon  after,  they 
have  done  blooming  ;  the  young  plants  will  then  get  strong  before 
winter,  and  will  flower  more  vigorously  the  next  season.  Put  ten 
or  twelve  cuttings  in  a  pot  and  place  it  in  a  shady  situation,  where 
they  will  root  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  should  then  be 
potted  off  singly  into  small  sized  pots. 

C.  corymbosa  and  p^ndula  are  beautiful  herbaceous  species,  and 
the  hybrid  varieties  are  all  elegant ;  C.  integrifolia,  rugosa  and  arach- 
noida,  with  the  hybrid  varieties,  are  splendid  shrubby  ones.  The 
latter  are  scarcely  more  than  biennial,  and  should  be  annually  prop- 
agated from  cuttings.  We  look  forward  with  the  expectation  of 
soon  seeing  our  collections  enriched  with  many  of  this  splendid 
tribe,  and,  at  another  time,  we  hope  to  add  some  further  re- 
marks. ' 
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Abt.  VI.  Notices  of  n^w  and  beautifiU  Plants  figured  in  the 
iMmdon  Floricidtural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  vnth  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  wouid  be  desirwle  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

EAMsrdis  Boteadud  Rsgistery  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery, Each  number  containinff  eight  figures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
In  monthly  numbers ;  49.  colored,  38.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S,,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  London. 

€Sati^s  BoUmicd  Magcadnej  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containinff 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers ;  2s.  6iL  colored,  Ss.  plain,  f^ted 
l^  WUliam  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  8.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  David  Don  has  lately  been  appointed  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  King's  College,  of  London. 

In  our  l^t,  p.  176,  we  stated  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Her- 
bert was  preparing  for  publication  a  revision  of  the  order  Amaryl- 
lacea.  We  have  learnt  since,  that  it  is  to  contain  between  thirty 
and  forty  copper-plate  engravings,  in  which  representations  of  up- 
wards of  eighty  <<  new  plants  "will  be  given ;"  and  it  is  to  contam 
"ample  details."  It  is  intended  for  the  unlearned  cultivator  as 
well  as  for  the  scientific  botanist.  A  treatise  on  hybrid  vegetables 
is  to  be  subjomed  to  it. — (Gard.  Mag.) 

The  Sertum  Orchidium,  also  noticed  in  our  last,  is  to  appear  in 
twenty  folio  numbers,  every  two  months,  "  each  containmg  five 
plates,  highly  finished,  fix>m  drawings  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose." 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Cactacea. 

CA'CTUB. 

At  Belmont  Place,  C  Ackermani  has  been  splendidly  in  flower 
the  past  month  ;  a  small  plant  had  expanded  at  one  time  three  of 
its  gorgeous  and  brilliant  blossoms.  C  Jenkensont  shows  fine  buds, 
and  will  be  in  flower  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  Cereus 
speciosissimus  is  in  fiiU  flower  in  several  collections. 

Onagracea. 

CSNOTHE'RA 

humif&M  JfuUall  (E.  coDciDna  Don  Pencilled  Eyeoing  Primrose.  A  pretty  hardy  annual : 
iTOwinf  about  six  inehei  liich;  flowen  pale  rote-colored ;  appearing  all  rammer;  a  native  of 
Florida ;  propagated  by  Meids.    Bot.  Reg.,  IfiSK. 

<^  A  pretty,  hardy  annual,"  said  to  be  a  native  of  Chili.  The 
seeds  fiK>m  which  the  plants  were  raised  were  received  iiom  the 
gardener  of  Mr.  Lambert,  who  probably  made  some  mistake,  as  it 
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appears  to  be  the  (E.  bumiiusa  of  NuttaUy  who  discovered  it  grow- 
ing on  the  sea-coast  m  Florida.  It  is  a  small,  low  growing,  spread* 
ing  species,  one  plant  covering  about  a  foot  of  soil,  with  numerous 
pbk  flowers.  If  the  plants  are  set  in  a  shady  situation,  the  flow- 
ers acquire  a  darker  color.  A  dedrable  little  plant  for  growing  in 
pots  in  parlors,  from  which  the  sun  is  excluded  by  the  situatbn  of 
the  house.  In  the  text  accompanying  this,  plate,  Dr.  Lindley  has 
some  remarks  upon  the^  genus  (Enothera,  which  has  lately  been 
revised  by  "one  Mr.  Spach,"  a  German  botanist,  resident  at  Paris. 
We  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Lindley  upon  this 
subject,  and  are  so  well  convinced  that  they  are  the  same  views,  of 
all  who  have  watched  the  course  of  modem  botanists,  that  we  have 
made  the  following  extract,  which  should  be  attentively  read  : — 
"  A  proneness  to  disturb  existing  nomenclature  is  very  commonly 
alleged  against  modern  botanists  in  a  mass,  and  is  looked  upon  by 
the  public,  who  are  much  inconvenienced  by  it,  as  a  besetting  sin 
in  modern  natural  history.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pr^udice, 
much  misconception,  and  no  small  degree  of  ignorance  in  this  pop- 
ular outcry,  I  or  any  botanist  could  easily  prove ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that,  in  a  science  of  observation,  the  ideas  of  any  man  should 
remain  fixed  and  immovable,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  those  gen- 
tlemen whom  science  every  now  and  then  leaves  so  far  behind  her, 
that,  in  the  end,  they  are  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  altogether.  As 
new  objects  are  discovered,  the  necessity  of  new  systemaUc  combi- 
nations becomes  evident,  and  the  ideas  of  botanists  change  accord- 
ingly, the  visible  result  of  which  is  occasional  changes  in  nomen- 
clature. Genera  are  thus  materially  affected  irom  time  to  time, 
and  new  species,  as  they  are  discovered,  render  the  creation  of  new 
genera  necessary,  into  which  some  of  the  specfes  of  the  old  genera 
are  very  often  transferred.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  true, 
that  there  are  too  many  botanical  writers  who,  without  due  consid- 
eration, or  a  sufficient  power  of  forming  good  general  views,  or 
fiom  an  incomplete  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  their  sub- 
ject, are,  like  this  Mr.  Spach,  in  the  habit  of  introducing  inno- 
vations which  science,  indeed,  repudiates,  but  which  produce  the 
greater  public  inconvenience,  because  it  has  usually  happened  that 
the  writings  of  such  persons  are  intended  for  popular  purposes,  and 
are  directed  to  subjects  of  common  occurrence.  In  the  case  I  have 
now  brought  forward,  the  genus  (Enothera,  one  of  the  most  natu- 
ral and  mdivisible  m  the  whole  science,  is  cut  up  into  twelve 
pieces,  to  which,  what  with  synonyms  and  blunders,  at  least  sixteen 
generic  names  belong,  and  the  adoption  of  these  renders  necessary 
something  more  than  one  hundred  new  specific  names,  which,  for 
one  genus,  is  pretty  well.  Surely,  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  harsh 
and  severe,  when  I  pronounce  the  writings  in  which  such  enormi- 
ties are  perpetrated,  to  be  scientific  nuisances." 
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Amongst  all  die  absurdities  which  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  Mr.  Spach 
has  c(xnmitted,  he  states  that  there  is  one  thing  which  is  of  some 
importance.  This  is,  that  '^  certam  supposed  Oenotheras  have  the 
chalaza  bordered  hj  a  fiinged  margin."  This  is  obviously  an  addi- 
tional organ  and  a  special  type  of  structure  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  feathery  appendage  of  the  seed  of  Epilobium,  but  is  incapable  of 
performing  the  office  of  buoying  up  the  seed  in  the  air  so  as  to  enable 
It  to  be  dispersed  from  place  to  place.  I  find  the  structure  to  be 
as  Mr.  Spach  states,  and  that  the  species  collected  by  the  character 
are  (E.  Romanzovn,  purpurea,  and  the  like,  which  will  not  mix 
with  the  true  evening  primroses,  and  which  have  a  peculiar  habit. 
Among  other  thbgs,  their  flowers  have  no  tendency  to  become  yel- 
low.    To  these  the  name  Godetia  is  applied.     (Bat.  Reg,,  Feb.) 

wrdtina  JTntteU  htter^Uneering  Ereainf  PrimroM.  A  hardy  oroameotel  perenolal ;  grow- 
inf  about  two  feet  bif  b  ;  flowen  jellow ;  appearing  in  October  and  NovemMr ;  a  native  of 
North  America  }  propagated  by  nedt  and  probably  diviaion  of  the  root.    Bot.  Beg.,  1840. 

"  Sent  under  the  present  name  by  Mr.  Nuttall  to  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden."  It  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  his  Genera  of 
North  American  PlantSy  nor  by  any  other  writer  on  the  plants  of 
this  country.  It  is  similar  to  (£.  fructicosa,  differing  principally  in 
the  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  stem  tol- 
erably erect,  the  flowers  appearing  in  dense  corymbs  or  heads. 
Cultivated  easily,  in  dry  soil,  but  grows  best  in  a  rather  moist  one, 
well  drained.  The  period  to  which  its  flowering  is  prolracted 
renders  it  an  "  acceptable  species."     (Bot.  Reg.j  March.) 

Loasaceae. 

BARTO«N/tf  Lindley    (Named  in  compliment  to  the  late  Ur.  B.  8.  Barton,  of  Fhiladelpbia.} 
aftrea    IdndUy    Qoldm-Jl&wtred  Bartonia.     A  beaattfbl  hardy  annnal ;  giofrin|  to  the  height 
of  two  or  more  feet;  flowen  brilliaat  yeUo# ;  appearing  in  July;  a  native  of  Califomia;  prop- 
agated by  eeede^  in  rich  lotl.    Bot.  Beg.,  1831. 

Among  the  many  plants,  figured  in  the  numerous  botanical  and 
floricultural  publications  of  the  day,  all  of  which  are  interesting  to 
the  botanical  world,  though  not  equally  so  to  the  florist  or  the  am- 
ateur cultivator,  this  is  one  of  great  beauty.  It  cannot  be  expect- 
ed tljat  every  new  plant  which  is  discovered  will  be  equal  or  supe- 
rior in  splendor  to  any  previously  introducfed.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, open  these  periodical  publications  with  the  anticipation  that 
they  are  to  there  behold  brilliant  and  gorgeous  paintings,  of  new 
plants,  far  exceeduig  in  elegance  those  which  already  ornament 
our  gardens.  These  expectations  are  too  frequently  disappointed 
when  they  see  the  pages  occupied  with  humble  or  inconspicuous 
species ;  we  have,  mdeed,  sometimes  been  almost  disposed  to  find 
fault  ourselves ;  but  when  we  reflect  how  many  new  plants  are 
continually  being  discovered,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  but  a  few 
will  be  of  real  ornament  to  our  gardens.  When  such  do  occur, 
they  are  the  more  highly  prized.  With  what  feelings  of  delight 
have  we  beheld  the  Coreopsis  (now  Calliopsis),  and   C^taurea 
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(now  Plectoc^pbalus)  of  ^uttall ;  the  claddas,  eschseholtisias, 
and  beautiful  planta  introduced  by  the  lamented  Douglas,  iGnom 
California.  They  repay  for  all  the  less  showy,  though  not  less  in* 
teresting,  species  which  have  been  figured  for  years.  It  is  with  the 
same  feelings  of  gratification  that  we  behold  the  figure  of  the  brii-* 
liant  species  of  the  genus  Bartonia,  which  is  now  l^ng  before  us, 
and  which  is,  also,  one  of  the  latest  and  richest  acquisitions  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  from  California.  It  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  flowered, 
for  the  first  ume,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  in 
July  last.  We  cannot  better  convey  an  idea  of  its  magnificence 
than  to  quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Lindley : — ^^  It  is  only  beneath 
the  bright  sunishine  that  its  splendid  flowers  unfold ;  in  the  early 
morning  the  plant  is  a  shabby  bush,  with  pale  greenish-gray  branch* 
es  and  reedy  leaves ;  but,  as  the  sun  exercises  his  influence,  the 
petals  gradually  unfold,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  hb  power^  till 
every  branch  is  radiant  with  gold  ;  and  so  metallic  b  the  lustre  of 
the  inside  of  the  petals,  that  one  would  really  think  they  must  be 
composed  of  something  more  enduring  than  the  delicate  and  per- 
ishable tissue  of  a  flower."  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  the 
Eschscholtztd,  perhaps  a  little  larger,  but  far  more  symmetrically 
formed,  and  *  are  very  numerous  on  the  extremities  of  all  the 
branches.  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  it  a  species  which  will  be  apt  to 
degenerate,  especially  if  it  is  neglected,  or  not  sufficiently  supplied 
with  rich  and  moist  soil,  and  he  recommends  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  a^  sheltered  situation,  as  the  branches  are  very  brittle,  and 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind;  in  a  warm  and  sunny  spot,  or  the 
flowers  will  not  be  brilliant,  and  a  rich  soil,  as  "  she  is  a  gourmande 
in  her  way,  and,  if  starved,  will  not  gain  half  her  natural  size ;" 
moisture  it  must  have,  for  '^  she  is  a  thirsty  sort  of  personage,  and 
would  prefer  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  to  the  side  of  a  hill,"  We  hope 
it  will  be  speedily  introduced.     (BoL  Reg.y  Feb.) 

Myriacete. 

TRIffTA^NIA    Smith    (From  the  Greek  word  tkre9  and  to  stand ;  In  allunon,  as  wo  piMume 

iDr.  Liadleyl,  to  the  ternate  dupoiition  of  the  flowers  and  their  italka ;  the  three-forked  ia- 
lore^uence  of  thii  doubtleH  very  diitint  genus  being  strikingly  different  from  all  to  whieh  it  it 
n^rlv  allied  in  the  parte  of  fruclillbation.) 
maerophyUa  Jtll.  Cunningham  MSS.  Large-<«aoed  Tristania.  A  tree  growing  to  the  height 
of  fiflyor  sixty  feet;  rooutring  the  protection  of  the  green-hooe ;  flowers  white;  appearing' 
in  August  i  a  native  ot  New  Holland.    Bot.  Reg.,  1^. 

The  specimens  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  were  con-> 
tributed  by  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  where  it  flow- 
ered in  August  last.  The  species  grows  to  a  large  tree  in  its  na- 
tive climate.  The  plant  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken, 
has,  however,  attained  only  die  height  of  about  four  feet.  It  loses 
its  exterior  bark  like  the  ^^rbutus  Andrachne.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  coriaceous  ;  the  flowers  usually  appear  in  threes,  and  are 
white,  with  numerous  yellow  anthers.  Desirable  for  a  large  con- 
servatory. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  communicated  in  the  text,  information  of  six 
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other  species,  which  were  discovered  by  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
New  Hollands     {BeU  JUg.,  March.) 

KristohchiacetB. 

A^  tribbita  is  figured  m  Paxt&ris  Magazine  of  Botanyy  for 
f^ebruary.  It  id  there  stated  to  be  ii  native  of  South  America, 
where  it  grows  in  daknp  woods.  In  England  it  is  a  strong  climber, 
"  of  no  knean  appearance,  growing  freely  in  sandy  heath  mould 
and  loam."  This  is  a  genus  of  which  very  few  species  are  yet  to  be 
fixmd  in  our  collections  ;  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  seeing  but 
two>  A.  sipho,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  A»  serpentaria,  the 
oommon  shake  root  of  the  druggists.  A.  sipho,  the  smgular  flowers 
of  which  so  much  resemble  the  Dutchman's  pipe,  as  to  receive 
that  name,  is  a  desirable  perennial,  and  should  be  in  every  com*> 
plete  collection.  Many  of  the  green-house  species  should  also  be 
introduced. 

Rosace^e. 

KAQESE'CKJjt    (JIT.  dt  Kfent^t  EmbaMador  from  tbe  Emperor  of  Gennany  to  the  Kinf  .of 

Spain.) 
crat*gif51ia  Lindlejf,  SjmoufiMt   K.  oimtBfpidM     D.  Don    CntmguM-lMved  KafBfieckia. 
A  iMottjr  OTorgreaDlmLr hardy flhrab  ;  growing  four  or  fire  feat  high;  flowera  white  ;  appear- 
ing in  Jnne ;  a  native  of  Chili ;  propagated  by  eeeda  and  by  layen.    Bot.  Reg.,  1836. 

"  A  very  pretty"  shrub,  which  needs  some  protection  in  the 
climate  of  fLngland^  and  would  probably  require  a  green-house  b 
our  climate.  It  is  very  ^milar  to  some  of  the  cratsguses.  Tbe 
flowers  appear  b  corymbs,  six  or  eight  in  each,  in  tbe  axils  of  the 
termbal  branches.  Figured  from  specimens  which  flowered  b  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  (Bot  Reg.,  Feb.) 
Legumindcea. 

KENNE'DY.^ 
glabrita    LindUf    Smooth-Z«ao«d  Kennedya.     A  pretty  green-boneo  elimber;  with  scarlet 
bloaomi ;  appearing  in  May  ;  a  native  of  New  Holland ;  propetgated  by  cottinge.    Bot.  Rog., 
1838. 

Communicated  from  specimens  which  flowered  in  the  coUectioil 
of  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Ring^s  Road.  The  plant  has  slender  wiry 
stems,  broad  ovate  sharp-pointed  stipules  and  smooth  leaves,  which 
are  shining  and  almost  destitute  of  hairiness ;  characters  which 
'^  sufficiendy  mark  the  species."  The  flowers  appear  in  clusters, 
from  three  to  six  in  each,  on  axillary  peduncles,  and  are  of  a  very 
brilliant  scarlet ;  a  green  spot,  bordered  with  dark  brown,  at^  the 
face  of  the  standard,  gives  additional  effect  to  the  color.  (Bot. 
.  Reg.y  March.) 

A  species  called  K.  spl^dens  is  figured  b  Paxton's  Magazine 
of  Botany  y  for  March.  It  is  a  splendid  plant,  and  if  a  Kenu6dya, 
of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  specimen,  from  which  tbe  drawing  was 
taken,  was  from  the  collection  ofthe  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom,  where 
the  plant  flowered  in  October  last,  for  the  first  time  in  the  country. 
Its  native  country  is  uncertain,  but  the  Messrs.  Young  tliink  they 
received  it  from  Brazil,  with  some  other  plants.    It  is  an  evergreen 
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climber,  with  a  smooth  stem;  leaves  ternate,  oblong  lanceolate, 
smootD,  and  of  a  dull  green  color.  The  flowers,  which  are  large, 
appear  on  axillary  racemes,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  in 
threes,  and  are  of  a  gorgeous  crimson.  It  is  easily  cultivated  in  a 
green-house,  in  loam,  peat  and  sand.  The  Messrs.  Young  have  a 
few  plants  for  sale  at  the  moderate  price  of  Jive  guineas  each.  It 
is  not  likely  to  become^  very  common  at  present. 

POINCM^Ar^. 

P.  pulch6rrima  is  figured  in  the  last-mentioned  work  for  Febru- 
ary. It  is  a  splendid  ornament  in  stoVe  collections,  and  although 
btroduced  to  England  in  1691,  is  still  a  scarce  plant.  We  believe 
it  is  in  some  collections  in  this  country,  but  the  plants  are  small 
and  have  never  flowered.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  grows  so  plentifully  as  to  be  used  for  hedges,  and  has  obtamed 
the  name  of  flower-fence.  Plants  or  seed  can  be  easily  pro- 
cured, and  we  hope  to  see  it  in  every  stove  in  the  country. 

Amarantdcea. 

CELOtSIA  (derived  from  K$lo9t  flomeUiinK  bomt;  the  flowen  lookinf  aa  if  toofohed  and  driod  ap 

by «  ^ 


r  exporare.^ 
a«f 
mer ;  propagated  by  aeedt.    Bot.  Reg.,  18 


eoooinea    WilU.  Scarlet  Coieomb.^  A  ba^  annual }  with  loarlet  flowen ;  appearing  all  anm- 


'<  One  of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  coxcomb  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  Asia."  It  difiers  firom  C.  cristata  chiefly  in  the 
''  crowded  pyramidal  arrangement  of  the  inflorescence,  the  narrow- 
er leaves  and  the  short  stamens  ;"  is  hardier  than  the  latter  species, 
so  much  so  that  it  demands  no  other  attention  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion than  is  required  by  any  other  annual ;  and  it  ^*  goes  on  en- 
larging its  glowing  crimson  tassels,  in  the  open  border,  till  winter 
destroys  it."  Drawn  from  specimens  communicated  by  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Strairgways,  from  his  garden,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  October 
last.  Very  beautiful  and  worthy  of  introduction.  (Bot  Reg., 
Feb.)  ^ 

•  Dicotyledonous,  Mokopetajlous,  Plants.  . 
£fO&efiaces. 

LOBEL/^ 
deedrrene    Cm,    WiDg-«traifli«f  Lobelia.    A  hardy  perennial  plant:  nowing  aboat  two  feet 
high  ;  flowers  blue;  appearing  from  June  to  Auguet ;  a  native  of  Cluli ;  propagated  by  eat- 
tings.    Bot  Reg.,  1849. 

^'  Not  unfrequently  seen  in  collections."  Stem  erect ;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate ;  flowers  light  blue,  axillary  on  dense  terminal 
racemes.  It  grows  vigorously  during  summer,  in  a  moist  partially 
shaded  peat  border,  but  is  unable  of  bearing  the  winter  without 
protection.  Probably  it  requires  the  same  culture  as  L.  syphiliti- 
ca. The  plant  has  an  exceedingly  acrid,  milky  juice,  rather  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  handle  it  incautiously,  and  which  will  prevent 
it  flora  becoming  commom,     (Bot  Reg.,  March.) 
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BBUNON/tf    teith    (In  oompliaioat  to  RobMt  Brown,  &q.,  Dl  C.  L.,  lie.  Ite.,  one  of  tht  mott 
lanraed  and  syttomntio  botannti  of  thu  or  any  previoni  afe). 
anstriklia    Jl.  Rrcion    Btfothnn  Bnmonia.    A  handsome  perennial  freen-hoote  plant ;  prow- 
inf  about  a  fbot  high;  flowen  lif  ht  blue ;  introduced  in  1834 ;  propafated  by  diTiaion  of  the 
root.    Bot.  Reg.,  1833. 

^^  A  most  interesting  new  perennial,"  in  appearance  somewhat 
like  the  sweet  scabious,  but  it  is  "  delightfully  fragrant."  Leaves 
radical ;  the  flowers  appear  on  long  slender  scapes,  and  are  of  a 
handsome  light  blue  color.  Introduced  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse, 
in  1834,  and  figured  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lowe,  of  the  Clap- 
ton Nurseiy.    A  very  desirable  plant.     (Bot.  Reg.y  Feb.) 

Scrmhulariacea. 

CALCGOLA'RIA. 

C.  corymbosa  var.  Talisman,  is  figured  in  Paoctan^s  Magazine 
of  Botany  for  February.  The  flowers  appear  in  forked  corymbs, 
and  are  of  a  deep  blood-red  color,  with  slight  notches  b  the  corolla. 
It  is  a  very  brilliant  variety,  and  raised,  Lf  we  recollect  correctly, 
by  the  Messrs.  Young,  and  once  or  twice  imported  into  our  collec- 
tions, but  died  on  the  passage.  Some  remarks  on  thb  genus  will 
be  found  in  another  page. 

Solanacea. 

SOLAVNUM. 

In  the  same  work,  above  named,  a  species  is  figured  as  S.  cris- 
pum.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  purple-blue,  and  are  produced  in 
large  coiymbs ;  it  is  stated  that,  if  '^  trained  against  a  wall,  it 
mfl^es  as  fine  a  show  as  the  Glycine  sin^nsis^  [Wistaria  Consequa- 
na],  and  conUnues  in  bloom  a  long  time."  A  native  of  Chili ;  in- 
troduced in  1824.  Grows  freely  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
nearly  hardy,  and  increased  easily  by  cuttings.  Drawn  fiom  the 
nurseiy  of  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Clapton. 

Acanthacea. 

THCJNBB']IO/.tf. 

In  our  last,  p.  191,  we  stated  that  a  white  variety  of  T.  alata 
liad  been  produced.  In  the  work  just  noticed,  is  a.  drawing 
of  the  same,  from  specimens  communicated  by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of 
EkJing,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered  last  summer.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  the  T.  alata,  and  are  of  a  very  pure  white,  with  a 
conspicuous  dark  spot  in  the  centre.  A  fine  acquisition,  which 
will  contrast  elegantly  with  the  pale  buff  color  of  its  parent. 

MONOCTTLEDONOUS   FlANTS. 

Amarylliicem. 

anrantlaca  Don  A.  a6rea  OroAam,  in  Jamieoon*!  Journal.  A  green-hooie  perennial  plant; 
growing  three  feet  bifh  ;  flowen  orange  yellow ;  appearing  in  June ;  propagated  by  diTition 
ofthetnbere.    Bot.  Reg.,  1843. 

'<  Flower  stem  erect,  with  smooth  leaves,  persistent  and  green 
for  months  after  the  seed  is  ripe."     The  blossoms  appear  in  large 
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clusters  on  long  peduncles.     ^^  A  ¥(ot  handsome  species/'  eaaly 
cultivated  in  the  green-house.     (Bot.  tteg.,  March.) 

COOFE^RAl   W.  Herbttrt,  MflSb  (In  oompliment  to  Mr.  CiMMr,  ftrdeiMr  to  Earl  9itiwilU««ia  tt 
Wentworth  Hoaaejona  of  tbo  most  ■ooceasfal  eiutivaton  of  r«r«  planU). 
DrDmin6Dd«    W.  Herbert,  MBB.    Drttmmond*^ Cooperia.    A  grMO-honie  bulb;  ffowln|  tboot 
a  foot  high  }  flowen  white ;  a  natire  of  the  Tezaa.    Bot.  Reg.,  1B35. 

Bulb  ovate;  scape  one  flowered;  leaves  narrow  flaccid  and  red  at 
the  base.  "  Nearly  allied  to  Zyphryanthes.'*  It  was  discovered 
in  Texas  by  the  lamented  Drummond,  and  sent  by  him  to  Scot- 
land, where  it  flowered  in  several  gardens,  in  1836,  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  It  is  at  present  considered  as  a  green-house  plant. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

ehloroailoD   H«-t«re,  JfSS    Agreoii-lkMii»biilb;fiotiriBfi(  foot  or  mora  in  height;  flowen  white. 
A  natiye  of  Tezaa.    Teit.  io  Bot.  Rog. 

<*  Nearly  akin  to  C.  Drummondt,''  and  has  flowered  iu  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Herbert,  at  Spoflbrtbl     (Bot  Reg.j  Feb.) 

Orchidacem. 

NCI'DIUM 

Riusellulii«m    LindUy    The  Dake  of  BedfonPs  Oneidiam.     A  atove  apipbyta  j  with  Tiolet 
purple  flowen  j  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  istrodoced  in  1833. 

DiSerent  from  the  general  form  of  the  genus  Oncidiuno,  to 
which,  Dr.  Lindley  states,  he  is  not  sure  that  it  belongs  ;  but  not 
possessing  suflicient  informadon  in  regard  to  the  plant,  he  does  not 
feel  justified  in  creating  a  new  one.  Pseudo-bulbs,  ovate  ;  leaves 
ligulate-lanceolate ;  raceme  about  four-flowered.  Flowers  lilac 
and  brown  purple.  The  species  is  named  in  compliment  to  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  whose  collection  at  Wobum,  it  first 
flowered  in  Europe.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

lAlidcea. 
nrccA. 

Y.  aloifolia  is  figured  in  Paxton'$  Magazine  of  Botany,  for 
March.  It  is  a  handsome  species,  which,  with  gloriosa  and  filamen- 
tosa,  should  be  in  every  good  green-house  collection  of  plants. 
They  are  valuable  for  setting  out  on  lawns  in  the  summer  season, 
where  their  singular  foliage  has  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 
Specimens  of  this  species,  fixHn  which  the  drawing  was  taken, 
were  sent  from  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  The  plant  in 
bloom  stood  nine  or  ten  feet  high ;  the  spike  of  flowers  measuring 
four  feet,  forming  a  "pyramid  of  beauty  and  attractiveness." 
Cultivated  easily  in  rich  loam  with  a  small  proportion  of  pulverized 
peat.    Increased  by  suckers. 

Y.  filamentosa,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Charlestown, 
is  now  throwing  up  a  fine  spike  of  flower  buds,  and  will  soon  be 
splendidly  in  bloom. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  L  The  Gardener^ s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S., 
H.  S.,  fcc.  in  Monthly  Numbers,  8vo.,  \s.  6d.  each.  No. 
LXXII,  for  March. 

The  first  article  is  a  "  Descriptive  notice  of  Castle  Code,  in  the 
County  of  Fermanagh,  Ireland,"  which  relates  chiefly  to  large  spe- 
cimens of  trees  on  the  plantation. 

Art.  2  contains  "  Extracts  from  the  letters  of  an  English  trav- 
eller" in  Sydney,  enumerating  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in 
flower V  there  in  May  and  June,  the  winter  months  in  New 
South  Wales.  Some  of  the  plants  mentioned  are  Acacia  sauveo- 
lensand  other  species,  E'pacris  grandiflora,  pulchella,  mycrophylla, 
and  heteronema  ;  several  Banksias,  Styphelia  tubiflora,  Lambertia 
formosa,  Lobelia  gracilis,  Corrae^a  speciosa,  Pimelea  /inifolia,  Hib- 
b^rtta,  he.  The  thermometer  on  June  15th,  stood  at  60^  in  the 
shade  at  noon,  and  at  45^  in  the  evenbg,  when  the  cold  is  sensibly 
felt,  and  fii'es  are  very  comfortable. 

Art.  3,  relating  to  the  plantations  of  the  celebrated  Jacob 
Tonson,  in  1827,  contains  little  that  is  interesting  to  our  readers. 
An  old  mulberry  tree,  in  one  comer  of  the  vineyard,  was  blown 
down  some  years  since  ;  its  larger  boughs  stuck  in  the  ground,and, 
and  having  taken  root  there,  they  now  support  the  trunk,  though 
all  traces  of  the  original  roots  are  gone.  The  tree  produces  a  reg- 
ular crop  of  fruit  every  year. 

The  fourth  article  is  "  A  Plan  for  the  exhibition  of  a  natural  ar- 
rangement of  Plants,"  drawn  up  for  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  plate,  which  occupies  two  pages.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  with  a  serpentine  walk.  On  the  right  of  this 
walk,  all  the  exotic  genera  are  planted  ;  and,  on  the  left,  all  those 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain ;  the  plants  of  the  three  countries  are  to 
be  identified  by  "  distinctive  labels  of  metal,  impressed  with  the 
rose,  shamrock,  or  thistle" — ^a  valuable  article  when  the  planting 
of  Arboretums  shall  be  commenced  in  our  country. 

Art.  5,  "  Design  7,"  for  laying  out  the  frontages  of  houses, 
with  plates. ' 

The  sixth  article  contains  "  Remarks  on  the  ringing  of  fruit 
trees,"  translated  from  an  article  on  the  subject  published  in  Bel- 
gium. We  consider  this  a  very  useful  paper,  and  extract  it  entire, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : — 

^Ringing  a  tree  cuts  off  the  part  operated  upon  from  the  circulation 
of  the  Bap,  and  necesaitatee  it  to  subsist  principally  on  the  nourishment 
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which  the  leaves  derive  from  the  air.    We  will  not  say  in  what  respects 
this  Dourishment  differs  from  that  which  the  tree  derives  from  its*ro6ts ; 
but  we  will  remark  that  nature  provides  abundance  of  leaves  for  those 
buds  which  she  intends  to  produce  flowers. 
"  Peach  and  apricot  trees  will  not  bear  ringing,  because  they  always 

Eroduce  their  fruit  on  the  youn^  wood ;  and  the  vine  still  less,  because  it 
ears  on  the  growing  shoot  Rin^fing  does  not  advance  the  fructification 
of  either  plum  trees  or  young  cheriy  trees ;  and  it  is  apt  to  produce  the 
pum  in  ola  trees  of  the  latter  species,  as  the  wound  is  along  time  before  it 
heals.  Apple  trees  shrivel  above  the  ring ;  and,  if  they  live,  they  do  not 
soon  bear  any  fruit  The  pear  tree  thus  remains  the  only  species  of 
fruit  tree  on  which  the  operation  of  ringing  can  be  practised  with  ad- 
vantage. 

**  Ringing  may  be  performed  at  any  season,  but  it  only  produces  its  full 
effect  wnen  undertaken  in  the  spring,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  sap,  and  as  soon  as  the  bark  begins  to  crack.  The  wound 
ought  not  to  be  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade  of  a  knife,  if  it  is 
desired  that  it  should  heal  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  performed  on  a  side  branch  which  is  rather  stronger 
and  more  elevated  than  its  neighbors ;  or  one  which  is  badly  placed, 
and  which,  in  the  end,  may  be  removed  without  disfiguring  the  tree.  A 
tree  will  not  bear  ringing  either  round  the  trunk  or  round  the  leading 
shoot,  unless  there  should  by  chance  be  a  second  leader,  and  one  may  be 
removed  without  injmy. 

**  The  tree  which  has  had  its  trunk  operated  upon  is  in  danger  of  either 
perishing,  or  remaining  a  long  time  in  a  sickly  state ;  and,  ai^er  it  has 
recovered  its  health,  its  sterility  will  be  more  durable  than  if  it  had  nev- 
er undergone  the  operation.  ^ 

^  If  a  branch  ii$  ringed  too  close  to  its  base,  or  the  point  where  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  trunk,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  being  beaten  down  by  the 
wind,  or  broken  bv  the  weight  of  fruit  '  A  ^ood  place  is  at  a  quarter  of 
the  length  of  the  bough,  and  beyond  other  side  snoots,  the  eyes  of  which 
will  also  generally  produce  fruit 

^  The  upper  lip  of  the  wound  swells  considerably,  and  the  more  so  ac 
cording  as  the  ring  has  been  broad,  or  the  season  far  advanced.  This 
tumefaction  of  the  bark  is  partaken  of  by  the  wood ;  and  the  formation 
of  this  tumor  proves  that  it  is  principally  by  tiie  descent  of  the  sap, 
which  has  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  that  the  tree  increases  in  girt 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  pear  tree,  oi>erated  upon  when  it  has  attained 
the  age  for  bearing,  does  not  go  into  flower  the  same  year  that  the  op- 
eration is  performed.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  repug- 
nance of  a  tree  to  flower  resists  the  efiicacy  of  this  method ;  these 
occur  with  all  drooping  trees,  and  whenever  the  wood  is  hard  and 
rough ;  and,  when  at  last  trees  of  this  description  do  show  flowers,  it 
is  upon  another  branch  rather  than  on  that  which  has  been  operated 
upon. 

"  The  eye  which  is  constrained  by  rin^^  to  form  its  flowers  prema- 
turely, is  of  the  same  description  as  a  similar  eye  springing  from  the 
young  wood :  the  flowers,  in  both  cases,  are  very  liable  to  drop  off;  and' 
the  fruit,  when  it  becomes  ripe,  is  deficient  in  color. 

"The  fruit  of  a  branch  operated  upon,  if  it  comes  to  any  thing,  owes  its 
strength  to  the  state  of  suffering  of  the  bough  which  bore  it ;  it  is  une. 
qual  in  bulk,  very  often  small,  worm-eaten,  dry,  cracked,  gritty,  and  of 
an  excessive  sweetness,  which  it  obtains  at  the  expense  of  its  juice.  The 
fruit  should  be  reduced,  by  thinning,  to  a  very  small  number,  if  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  attain  perfection. 

"  The  new  property  which  I  nave  discovered  to  belong  to  ringing  is 
that  it  cauaes  the  eyes  of  branches  which  have  not  undergone  the  oper- 
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ation,  to  flower  also ;  and  that  these  are  almost  always  immediately  op- 
posite to  the  branches  which  have  been  operated  upon,  or  a  little  above 
those  branches.  There  is  not  a  single  ease  known  where  this  effect  has 
not  been  produced,  though  till  now  no  one  has  remarked  this  excellent 
property,  which  is  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  advantage,  and  perpetuate 
the  practice,  of  ringing;  because  it  not  only  makes  the  wounded  branch- 
es produce  fruit,  but,  by  throwing  those  branches  into  bearing  that  are 
not  mutilated,  it  insures  a  fertility  to  the  tree  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  interrupted. 

*^  Another  mode  of  bringing  fruit  trees  into  bearing  is,  to  take  a 
ring  of  bark  from  some  of  Sie  principal  roots,  at  a  little .  distance 
from  the  trunk.  The  rinff  ought  to  be  more  or  less  broad,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  me  root  The  operation  may  be  performed 
at  any  season,  in  April  or  May,  as  well  as  in  August  or  September,  with- 
out there  being  any  reason  to  fear  the  extravasation  of  the  sap,  which  is 
so  prejudicial  to  the  tree  when  the  roots  are  pruned  in  the  spring.  A 
year,  however,  is  gained  when  the  operation  is  performed  early  in  the 
season.  There  is  no  occasion  to  apply  any  dressmg  or  coverinff  to  the 
wound:  in  fact,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  draw  the 
earth  round  the  tree,  and  to  tread  it  down  firmly  with  the  feet.  If  the 
roots  are  not  ringed  all  round  the  tree,  the  opposite' side  to  that  on  which 
the  incision  has  been  made  will  bear  fruit ;  which  coincides  with  the 
effect  produced  by  ringing  on  the  branches,  and  denotes  a  physiolo^cal 
&ct  which  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed.  The  wound  heals  so  rapidly, 
that  in  about  a  year  no  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered,  except  a  few  wrin. 
kles  in  the  bark.  No  excrescence  is  formed,  and  no  other  roots  are  sent 
out,  either  from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  or  above  or  b^low  it ;  at  least, 
none  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  incision. 
The  root  operated  upon  appears,  indeed,  less  likely  to  send  out  suckers 
than  any  of  its  neighbors.  The  fruit  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
.  participate  in  the  state  of  disease  or  suffering  in  the  tree,  which  has 
thrown  it  into  bearing. 

''The  wood  of  the  shoot  below  the  incision  bursts  almost  always  from 
the  bark,  or  the  lips  of  the  wound :  this  wood  is  of  the  kind  called  frilse ; 
and  the  buds  of  it  ought  to  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  as 
preserving  this  wood  can  only  injure  the  bark,  and  retard  the  healing  of 
the  wound. 

*^  The  principal  object  of  ringing  ought  to  be,  not  to  throw  known  varie- 
ties prematurely  into  fruit,  or  to  make  trees  bear  on  which  other  resources 
may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  (such  as  shortening 
the  largest  roots,  pruning  the  tree  afler  the  sap  has  ri8en,&^c.);  but  to  force 
young  seedling  plants  to  show  early  the  bad  or  good  quality  of  their  fruit4 
It  must,  however,  be  used  cautiously,  as  it  sometimes  does  injury  instead 
of  good,  and  when  applied  to  the  side  branch  of  an  espalier,  it  produced 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  rendering  wood  sterile  which  was  before  on- 
ly backward  in  bearing. 

**  Rin^g  never  produces  a  marked  effect  on  the  fertility  of  a  branch 
more  than  once ;  if  repeated  the  following  year,  it  more  frequently  pro- 
duces sterilty,  than  a  continuation  of  bearing. 

^  The  mode  in  which  ringing  affects  a  tree  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
effect  produced  by  many  other  modes  of  suffering  which  are  employed 
to  throw  trees  into  beaimg :  such  as  bending  the  tree,  breaking'  or  twist- 
ing the  branches,  transplanting,  &C.,  and  it  should  only  be  employed  with 
one  branch  at  a  time ;  it  cannot  be  applied  to  several  branches  at  once, 
without  disfiguring,  and  probably  ruining,  the  tree." 

Art.  7,  '^  On  the  arrangement  of  fruit  trees  in  kitchea  gar- 
dens," is  an  excellent  paper,  extending  to  seven  or  eight  pages.  We 
should  be  glad  to  make  large  extracts  from  it  if  our  limits  would 
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permit ;  as  it  is,  we  can  only  select  a  few  of  the  more  useful  para- 
graphs. In  relation  to  the  cropping  of  fruit  borders  with  culin- 
ary vegetables,  the  writer  remarks  : 

"  It  seeras  to  be  generally  admitted,  both  by  writers  on  honicultiire 
and  by  good  practitioners,  that,  when  the  fruit  department  must  be  blend- 
ed with  tlie  culinary  one,  it  is  bv  far  the  best  arrangement  to  place  the 
fruit  trees  round  the  margins  of  the  quarters,  and  to  leave  the  interior 
completely  at  the  service  of  vegetables,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  economy 
as  of  effect  These  borders  are  generally  formed  from  four  feet  to  six 
feet  in  width,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  cropped  with  some  kind  of 
vegetable  that  requires  digging.  It  seems  surprising  that  a  border  of  this 
width  should  be  deemed  too  much  for  a  row  of  trees  of  this  description; 
but  it  appears  that  such  is  the  case ;  and,  through  the  practice  just  allud- 
ed to,  the  upper  and  most  valuable  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  are  continually 
cut  away,  and  the  trees  driven  to  seek  their  food  in  a  subsoil  of  the  most 
ungenial  character.  Whether  trees  of  this  class  possess  the  power  of 
selection  in  regard  to  their  food,  I  am  not  physiologist  enough  to  know ; 
but,  if  they  do  possess  it,  it  would  be  of  little  avail  when  they  were  situ- 
ated in  a  barren  sand,  clay,  or  travel ;  besides  the  great  difference  in  the 
average  temperature  of  the  sou,  which  temperature  does,  of  course,  de- 
cline progressively  downwards  to  a  certain  depth.  Now,  what  is  the 
consequence  to  trees  thus  situated  ?  They  are  rendered  doubly  liable  to 
the  blight  produced  by  various  kinds  of  insects :  as,  for  instance,  the 
aphides,  the  scaly  insect,  the  red  spider,  Slc,  ;  all  of  which,  it  is  well 
known,  will  make  way  much  more  rapidly  on  a  diseased  subject  than  on 
a  healthy  one ;  and,  very  frequently,  by  these  means  all  the  early-made 
wood  is  either  crippled  or  destroyed,  and  a  later  crop  of  watery  wood  ia 
produced  at  or  after  midsummer ;  which,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  quite  im- 
mature. In  trees  thus  situated,  the  sap  in  the  shoots  is  put  in  motion  a 
long  time  before  that  in  the  roots ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  leaves 
are  produced  chiefly  from  the  fund  of  sap  of  the  former  year  deposited 
in  the  branches,  and  which,  being  of  a  sweeter  character,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  than  the  ascending  sap,  is  the  very  food  for  the  above- 
named  insects,  as  we  find  by  experience  ;  and  the  wood  that  is  produced 
later  is  overtaken  by  the  chills  of  autumn,  before  the  leaves  have  per- 
formed half  their  functions.  These  observations  apply  most  especially 
to  apples ;  but  they  will  apply,  in  some  degree,  to  almost  every  other 
kind  of  fruit  tree,  if  treated  in  the  way  here  described." 

The  following,  in  relation  to  pear  trees  on  walls,  though  not 
wholly  applicable  here,  where  we  have  but  few  trees  in  such  situ- 
ations, may,  nevertheless,  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  As  to  pears  on  walls,  although  they  bear  chiefly  on  spurs  from  the 
old  wood,  af\er  the  manner  of  apricots,  &c.,  yet  there  is  dissimilarity 
enough  to  require  a  somewhat  different  treatment.  In  the  first  place, 
they  cannot  endure  what  I  must  call  a  capricious  soil ;  I  mean  one  that 
works  by  fits  and  starts ;  such  are  all  lipht  sandy  soils,  which  derive  all,  or 
most  of,  their  virtues  from  manures.  Such  soils,  in  June  and  July,  with 
showery  weather,  will  make  pear  trees  grow  more  like  willow  bushes  than 
fruit  trees ;  whereas  in  dry  not  summers  the  very  extreme  effects  are,  of 
course,  produced ;  and,  aliliough  such  trees  may  have  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  on,  little  of  it  will  come  to  proper  perfection,  in  either  size  or  flavor, 
or  both  will  be  lamentably  deficient  But  in  a  strong  loamy  soil  their 
growth  is  steady  and  uniform,  in- spite  of  Peasons,  and  can  be  depended 
on ;  the  sap,  also,  is  more  easily  controlled,  or  directed,  in  trees  on  such 
soils.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  of  course,  in  all  modes  of  training 
whatever,  to  get  as  perfect  a  command  over  the  apcending  sap  as  possi- 
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bl0,  tfarongh  the  mnmoiMgenieiit  of  which  most  of  the  barreimess  so  much 
complahied  of  in  pear  trees,  in  my  humble  opinion,  arises.  It  needs  not 
any  pains  on  my  part,  I  presume,  to  prove  that  the  free  admimion  of 
light  to  all  parts  of  a  trained  tree  is  the  cause  of  more  pruning  and 
sti^yping  of  shoots  than  is  at  all  times  wholesome  to  the  constitution  of 
the  tree.  The  question  here  assumes  a  physiological  character ;  and, 
although  **  ibols  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,'*  yet,  having  got  my 
foot  fairly  in,  I  feel  I  must  proceed  in  spite  of  angry  critics.  As  to  the 
efiects  of  shade  on  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  1  am  quite  aware  that  it  tends 
to  barrenness,  as  being  adverse  to  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  or  true 
blood,  of  the  plant  I^t  its  evils,  however,  be  as  great  as  they  may,  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  are  not  greater  than  injudicious  disbudding.  As,  how- 
ever, it  will  happen,  through  most  seasons,  especially  moist  ones,  that  they 
will  make  more  breast  wood  than  is  compatible  with  the  due  admission 
of  light,  what  must  be  done  ?  •  If  it  be  pruned  away,  or  disbudded  nearly 
as  fiist  as  it  is  made,  the  embryo  flower  buds  will  he  forced  from  their 
snug  retreat  into  wood.  If  it  be  left  on  the  tree  all  the  summer,  from  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  light,  the  buds  will  be  meagre  and  imperfectly 
ripened,  and '  a  bad  development  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  a  shy  setting 
will  be  the  consequences.  How,  then,  are  these  evils  to  be  avoided  r 
Simply  by  laying  in  the  leading  branches  at  greater  distances  than  they 
are  commonly  done  (I  should  say  a  foot  apart);  and  then  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  procure  a  moderate  crop  of  forerigbt  shoots,  without  excluding 
the  light  My  maxim  is  this  as  to  disbudding,  as  it  is  termed.  Having 
abundance  of  free-growing  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  this  all 
nailed  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible,  I  proceed  (I  speak  now  of 
pear  trees),  in  the  early  part  of  July,  or,  at  the  earliest,  the  end  of  June, 
to  crop  with  a  knife  some  of  the  forerigbt  shoots  back  to  four  or  five 
joints,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  doing  a  few  tiers  of 
branches  at  a  time ;  in  the  course,  of  another  week,  I  go  over  them  again, 
and  crop  another  tier  or  two,  and  so  on,  advancing  from  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  towards  the  luxuriant  centre  of  the  tree  ;  and  always,  if  possible, 
taking  advantage  of  a  dry  time  for  the  purpose,  or  when,  in  fact,  there  is 
the  least  excitement  to  wood.  Some  few  shoots  here  and  there  I  entire- 
ly disbud ;  for  instance,  where  there  are  several  situated  close  together, 
making  the  tree  dark  in  that  part ;  and  those  1  leave  are  pruned  to  within 
about  four  or  ^ve  leaves.  As  for  neatness  of  appearance,  I  esteem  it  as 
highly  as  any  one ;  but  when,  in  kitchen-gardening,  neatness  is  found  in 
opposition  to  utility,  the  former,  of  course,  must  give  way :  however,  a 
clever  hand  at  fruit  trees  will  render  tlie  two  sufficiently  compatible  for 
all  purposes.  It  is  a  fact,  and  known  well  to  most  practical  gardeners, 
that  those  embryo  buds  of  pear  trees  which  are  to  produce  blossoms  the 
next  spring  must  develop  a  good  tuft  of  large  and  healthy  leaves 
early  the  spring  preceding ;  for,  if  they  do  so,  and  do  not  push  into  wood, 
they  are  sui'e  to  be  blossoms  the  ensuing  spring.  How  frequently  we 
see  pear  and  other  trees  against  walls,  in  which  the  upper  branches  can- 
not bear  through  luxuriance,  and  the  under  ones  through  weakness ;  and 
this  in  the  selfsame  tree !  Now,  this  is  very  commonly  the  case  on  the 
capricious  light  soils  above  alluded  to,  and  it  requires  no  small  skill  and 
attention,  on  such  soils,  to  divert  the  ascending  sap  into  the  lower 
branches ;  and,  unless  diverted  into  these  inferior  parts  of  the  tree,  to 
the  production  of  young  wood,  ay,  and  breast  wood  too,  from  where  is 
the  true  sap  conducive  to  fnjctification  to  be  secreted  ?  Let  any  one,  for 
instance,  select  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  growing  in  his  garden,  as  a  rough 
espalier  or  standard,  with  a  succession  of  side  shoots  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  bole  upwards ;  in  fact,  as  nearly  resembling  a  wall  tree  as  possible. 
Let  him,  then,  I  say,  continually  divest  one  portion  of  the  tree  of  all  its 
forerigbt  shoots,  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  and  leave  the  other  with 
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all  its  breast  wood  on,  and  obaenre  the  difference.  He  will  soon  find 
that  the  stripped  part  will  almost  cease  to  thicken,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
will  not  jptossess  power  sufficient  to  form  a^ood  tufl  of  leaves  on  the  em- 
bryo buds,  as  noticed  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper ;  and  will  eventually 
become  what  practical  men  term  **  hide  bound."  The  only  way  to  decoy 
the  ascending  sap  into  the  inferior  branches,  in  the  growing  season,  is  by 
stopping  the  superior  ones  at  a  certain  period  of  their  growth,  and  leav- 
ing the  mferior  ones  with  all  their  breast  wood  growing*  In  the  rest  sea- 
son, another  way  of  effecting  this  is,  by  close  pruning  and  shortening  all 
the  heart  of  the  tree,  which;  by  my  mode  of  management,  is  ^Iwa^  full 
of  young  luxuriant  wood,  and  which  I  denominate  **  waste  pipes."  These 
waste  pipes  1  not  only  encourage,  but  I  stimulate  the  tree  to  make  them 
by  pruning.  The  purpose  to  which  I  hold  these  shoots  subservient  is, 
by  their  strong  action,  to  cause  the  roots  to  make  plenty  of  new  fibres 
every  year  (the  action  of  the  root  and  top  beinff  well  known  to  be  recip- 
rocal); which  fibres,  when  id  motion,  are  made,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  inferior  branches.  I  speak  now  of  such  trees 
as  I  alluded  to  above.  By  pruning  these  **  waste  pipes  "  tolerably  close 
(as  to  the  degree  of  which,  nothing  but  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  tree,  and  the  effect  desired,  can  guide  usl  the  new  root, 
now  beginning  to  work,  and  which  would  have  filled  tnose  shoots  re- 
moved with  the  ascending  sap,  is  made,  instead,  to  fill  all  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  tree  first ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  trees  have  developed 
a  good  strong  tuft  of  healthy  leaves  on  the  embryo  buds,  the  waste  pipes 
in  the  centre  of  the  tree  ai*e  getting  to  work,  and  decoy  that  heavy  fund 
of  sap  away,  which,  had  it  not  vent  in  this  way,  would  have  driven  most 
of  these  buds  into  wood. '  Another  point  of  much  importance  is,  care- 
fully, and  at  all  times,  to  preserve  a  leading  shoot  at  the  extremities  of 
all  the  branches." 

The  eighth  article  is  upon  the  culture  of  the  potato,  containing 
the  results  of  experiments  made  last  season,  which  tend  to  show 
that  whole  potatoes  are  more  profitable  to  plant  than  sets.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  one  experiment : — 

^  One  row  was  planted  with  eight  whole  potatoes  (of  the  agricultural 
kidney),  each  containing  eight  eyes,  sixty-four  in  the  whole.  Produce, 
thirtv-three  potatoes ;  weight,  twelve  pounds. 

"  'two  rows  of  the  same  size  were  planted  with  eight  sets  each,  each 
set  containing  four' eyes,  sixty-four  in  the  whole.  Produce,  fifty-two  po- 
tates ;  weight,  eighteen  pounds. 

*^  The  result  was,  that  twice  the  quantity  of  land  produced  only  an  ex. 
cess  of  one  third  in  weight ;  but,  if  two  rows  ban  been  planted  with 
whole  potatoes,  the  produce  would  have  been  twenty-four  pounds.  I 
have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  with  nearly  t^e  same  result ;  and, 
therefore,  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
plant  whole  (kidney)  potatoes  than  sets.  The  rent,  the  taxes,  the  plough- 
ing, and  the  dung  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  I  calculate  that  my 
Yorkshire  fiiend  loses  £7  an  acre,  or  1000  guineas  a  season,  by  the  use 
of  sets. 

**  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment  with  the  round  potato,  which,  gene- 
rally, is  so  fiiU  of  eyes,  that  it  must  be  cut  But  the  pigs  ask  no  ques- 
dons:  I  speak  oidy  of  potatoes  fit  to  be  eaten  by  man." 
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Art.  II.  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  containing^  Pa- 
pers and  Communications  read  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History^  and  published  by  their  direction.  Part  I. — No. 
III.     150  pp.     Hilliard,  Gray  &  Ca.     Boston.     1836. 

Another  series  bf  papers  on  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  na- 
ture, read  before  the  Society  of  I^atural  History  in  this  city,  lies 
before  us.  A  very  long  communication  on  the  ne^ species  of  Hy- 
menoptera,  and  observations  on  already  described  species,  from  the 
pen  of  that  enterprising  naturalist,  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  serves  to  en- 
rich its  pages  and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our  native  insect  tribes. 
Most  of  the  specimens  we  observed,  are  described  as  inhabiting 
Indiana,  in  which  State,  it  is  well  known,  this  distinguished  indi- 
vidual resided  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  An  order  of  insects 
so  extensive  as  the  Hymenoptera  compose,  cannot  be  confined,  in 
their  locality,  exclusively  to  the  Western  States,  though  only  oc- 
curring in  that  locality,  under  the  observation  of  the  author  of  the 
essay.  With  the  true  spirit  of  minute  and  critical  investigation, 
nothing  seems  to  escape  his  penetrating  and  acute  observation. 
From  the  very  nails  and' tarsi  of  other  species,  he  draws  forth  the 
devoted  prey,  and  reduces  it  to  order  among  the  rest  of  his  speci- 
mens. (Vide  p.  294.)  We  cannot  too  much  admire  that  spirit 
of  microscopic  research,  which  can  derive  satisfaction  and  improve- 
ment and  confer  benefit  on  others,  from  the  minutest  as  the  noblest 
work  of  Creative  Power.  We  trust  that  whatever  papers  may  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  members  of  this  society,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Say,  will  appear  in  the  future  pages  of  their  valu- 
able Journal. 

In  the  second  article  of  the  present  number,  we  travel  with  the 
state  geologist  of  Massachusetts  on  an  interesting  geological  tour 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  Me.  Several  singular  phenomena  are 
presented  to  us,  and  some  ingenious  and  plausible  theories.  In  the 
clay,  which  he  calls  the  ^^ nearest  tertiary"  formation,  he  finds 
several  interesting  species  of  fossil  shells ;  of  Nucula,  Mya,  Sani- 
cara.  Bulla.  We  know  not  how  long  fossils  have  been  known  to 
exist  on  our  eastern  Atlantic .  coast,  even  several  miles  finom  the 
sea,  but  have  in  our  possession  several  interesting  species  both 
from  Maine  and  our  own  State,  discovered,  as  we  presume,  in  a 
similar  situation,  not  only  identical  with  native,  but  even  with  for- 
eign co-species. 

In  arranging  the  Cabinet  of  Icthyology,  its  curator  was  led  to 
examine  the  catalogue  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts  appended  to 
Prof.  Hitchcock's  "  Geology,"  etc.,  of  the  State.  We  were  glad 
to  see  this  paper,  as  we  long  suspected  an  incorrect  list,  and  even 
an  imperfect  one,  was  affixed  to  the  above  work.  Twelve  indi- 
vidual species  of  various  genera  have  been  mentioned,  omitted  in 
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the  catalogue.  We  would  suggest  whether  seyeral  more  may  not 
still  be  appended  to  the  list.  In  the  mouths  of  small  fresh  streams, 
where  they  enter  into  the  sea,  may  be  found  an  elegant  little  fish, 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  without  any  other  means  of  as- 
certaining than  we  possess,  a  beautiful  species  of  Gastrosteus, 
(stickle  back,)  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  not  the  only  spe- 
cies. Do  the  mud  fishes  of  Le  Lueur,  which  he  separated  mm 
the  Cyprinidae,  comprise  the  minnows  of  marine  or  fresh  waters  ? 
We  could  wish  to  see  a  work  of  a  purely  actentific  character,  with 
plain  and  correct  figures  of  each  genus,  on  our  natiye  fishes,  and 
trust  that  the  further  researches  of  Dr.  Storer  will  lead  to  some 
such  result. 

An  analysis  of  several  coals,  by  Dr.  Jackson,  closes  the  present 
number.  The  newly  discovered  Mansfield  anthracite  was  also 
subjected  to  his  investigation.  It  resembles,  in  combustion,  the 
Peach  Mountain,  of  Pennsylvania.  Time  and  labor  will  only  decide 
whether  its  discovery  will  be  of  any  real  importance,  or  its  exist- 
ence and  presence  be  of  any  considerable  extent.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Gentnd  NoiUxs. 

bregvlar  Metamorphoses  ofPlarUs, — In  flowers,  irregular  metamorphoses 
are  extremely  common :  they  consist  of  a  multiplicity  of  the  petals,  of  a 
transformation  of  the  petals  into  stamens,  and  a  change  in  color  or  in 
scent  In  roses  the  multiplication  of  petals  is  the  nearly  universal  cause 
of  the  double  state  of  these  flowers ;  in  the  rose  ceillet  and  many 
anemones,  impletion  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  petals  into 
stamens. 

With  regard  to  color,  its'  infinite  changes  and  metamorphoses  in  almost 
every  cultivated  flower  cau  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  alterations 
caused  in  the  plumage  of  birds  or  the  hair  of  animals  by  domestication. 
No  cause  has  ever  been  assigned  for  these  phenomena,  neither  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  determine  the  cause  in  plants. 

We  are,  however,  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  laws 
under  which  change  of  color  is  effected.  A  blue  flower  will  change  to 
white  or  red,  but  not  to  bright  yellow ;  a  bright  yellow  flower  will  be- 
come white  or  red,  but  never  blue.  Thus  the  hyacinth,  of  which  the 
primitive  color  is  blue,  produces  abundance  of  white  and  red  varieties, 
but  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  bright  yellow ;  the  yellow  hyacinths, 
so  called,  being  a  sort  of  pale  yellow  ochre  color,  verging  to  green. 
Again,  the  ranunculus,  which  is  originally  of  an  intense  yellow,  sports  into 
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Mtrkty  red,  purple^  and  almoit  any  color  tout  blue.  WMte  flowers  whicb 
hftTO  a  tendency  to  produce  red  will  never  sport  to  blue,  although  they 
will  to  yellow ;  the  rose,  for  example,  and  ckrysanthemwns.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  white  flowers  with  a  tendency  to  produce  Uue,  will  not  vary 
to  yellow. 

Scent  varies  in  degree  rather  than  in  nature ;  some  plants  which  are 
but  slightly  perfumed,  as  the  common  China  rose,  acquire  a  powerful 
fivgrance  when  converted  to  the  variety  called  the  sweet-scented ;  but 
there  is  no  decided  difTerence  of  scent  among  varieties  of  the  same 
apeciesL 

Metamorphoses  of  fruit  are  very  common,  and  administer  largely  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  The^  consist  of  alteration  in  color,  size,  flavor, 
scent,  and  structure.  The  wild  blue  sloe  of  our  hedges  has,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  by  successive  domestication,  been  converted  into  the  purple, 
white,  and  yellow  pHuns  of  our  desserts.  The  wild  crab  is  the  original 
from  which  have  sprung  the  many  colored  and  excellent  varieties  of 
apple;  some  of  which  are  scentless,  others  scented  like  the  pineapple 
and  rose.  In  peas  the  parclunent-like  lining  of  the  pod  occasionidly 
disappears,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  seed-vessel  consists  of  Ibji 
succulent  membrane. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  irregular  metamorphoses  of  plants 
through  all  the  different  parts,  there  still  remains  a  subject  on  which 
it  is  requisite  to  say  a  few  words.  This  is  the  permanency  of  such 
metamorphoses,  or  their  capability  of  being  perpetuated  by  seeds.  It 
is  a  genera]  law  of  nature,  that  seeds  vrill  perpetuate  a  species,  but  not  a 
variety ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  true,  if  rightly  considered ;  and  vet  it  may 
be  urffed,  if  this  be  so,  how  have  the  varieties,  well  known  to  gardeners  and 
agricwturists,  for  many  years  been  unceasinely  carried  on  from  generation 
to  generation  vrithout  change  ?  The  long  red,  and  round  white  radishes  of 
the  markets,  lor  instance,  have  been  known,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  now  exist  The  answer  is  this:  a  species  vrill 
perpetuate  itself  from  seed  for  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  and  left  to 
the  simple  aid  of  nature ;  but  accidental  varieties  cannot  be  so  perpetu- 
ated :  if  sufiered  to  become  wild,  they  very  soon  revert  to  the  form  from 
which  they  originally  sprung.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be  cultivated 
vrith  the  utmost  care ;  that  seed  should  be  saved  fit>m  those  individuals 
only  in  which  the  marks  of  the  variety  are  most  distinctly  conspicuous; 
and  all  plants  that  indicate  any  tendency  to  throwon  their  peculiar 
characteristics  should  be  rejected.  If  tiiis  be  carefully  done,  tne  exis- 
tence of  any  variety  of  annual  or  perennial  plant  may  undoubtedly  be 
prolonged  through 'many  generations;  but  in  woody  plants  this  scarcely 
happens,  it  being  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  any  variety  of  tree  or  shrub 
producing  its  like  when  increased  by  seed. — [Lmdl&fa  inirod.  to  Botot^.) 


Art.  n.    Foreign  ^oHcea. 
ENGLAND. 


^Tew  Spieie$  of  (He  D&hRa, — Mr.  Lambot  exhibited  before  the  Linniean 
Society  on  November  3d,  last,  a  branch  and  leaves  of  an  arborescent  spe- 
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cies  of  dahlia,  fiom  Oazaca,  Meiico»  which  is  said  to  frrow  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet  There  are  living  plants  of  it  in  the  Ldyerpool  Botanic 
Garden^  (ktrd.  Mag.) 

Ribes  f^utinbsum. — ^Dried  specimens  of  a  species,  with  several  others, 
under  this  name,  were  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr. 
Doufflas,  during  the  years  1831, 1832,  and  1833.  The  plants  haye  not 
yet  flowered  (1835).  It  is  nearly  allied  to  sanguineum,  but  promises  to 
exceed  the  latter  in  beauty;  the  bunches  of  flowers  are  twice  the' 
length  of  the  bunches  of  sanguineum,  and  contain,  at  least,  fix>m 
thirty  to  forty  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  long  slender  pedicils ;  the 
color  of  the  flowers  is  red.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  in  common 
guxlen  soU. — (HorL  Trans,) 

CHINA. 

€%tfieie  Sh^  of  Gardtiwng, — ^The  style  of  Chinese  gardening,  like  aO 
their  other  arts,  is  peculiar ;  they  have  no  idea  of  spacious  landscape; 
there  is  a  littleness  in  all  their  designs ;  they  have  no  desire  for  a  small 
part  of  even  the  n-andest  features  of  nature :  lakes,  where  a  mackerel 
would  be  puzzled  to  turn ;  rocks  which -a  man  may  cany  away  under  his 
arm ;  aged  trees  fifteen  inches  high ;  and  thick  forests  of  pines  composed 
of  equisetum.  Of  whatever  extent  the  ground  may  be,  it  is  all  divided  into 
little  squares,  parallelograms,  ol*  irregular  areas  of  a  few  square  yards  or 
perches.  These  compartments  are  surrounded  by  low  brick  widls,  hav- 
ing a  fiat  coping^n  which  are  placed  flowering  plants,  in  fine  glazed 
porcelain  pots.  The  paths  are  often  composed  of  flat  stones,  not  two  of 
which  are  on  the  same  level,  if  near  together.  A  great  deal  of  trellis- 
work  are  in  the  gardens,  either  appearinff  like  the  remains  of  fermer 
fences,  or  as  coverii^  of  naked  walls.  If  a  ditch  or  artificial  hollow  be 
in  the  garden,  it  must  be  crossed  by  a  semi-circular  arch  of  four  or  ^e 
feet  span.  Tlieir  little  tanks  of  water  are  not  considered  beautifiil  until 
they  are  completely  covered  with  ducks'-meat  (Lkmnt) ;  in  short,  there 
are  so  many  childish  fi^aks  which  constitute  the  beauty  of  a  Chinese 
{[arden,  that  it  is  astonishing  so  clever  and  civilized  a  people  can  be  grat- 
ified with  such  puerile  efibrts  of  unnatural  taste.  As  far,  however,  as 
their  collections  of  flowering  plants  decorate  a  garden,  the  assemblage  is 
enchanting.  Their  magnolias,  bombaces,  azaleas,  camellias,  ixoras,  pe- 
onias,  &c.,  not  to  mention  the  great  variety  of  herbaceous  and  aquatic 
plants  natural  to  the  country,  are  indeed  magnificent;  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  nraits  of  the  Chinese  character  is  their  fondness  fer  flowers. — (/. 
JMbm,  in  Hart  R^») 


Art.  m.    DomesUe  MMces. 

Stray  Leqffrom  Natwrt^a  CaUndarjfcr  May  18f^ — Crimson,  and  green, 
and  pure  wnite !  and  what  shades  of  verdant  hue !  With  what  magic 
power  the  woods  have  put  on  the  cheerful  livery  of  joyous  and  welcome 
spring.  We  might  fimcy  that  each  shrub  and  tree  vras  vieinff  with  its 
next  neighbor  in  displaying  its  natural  elegance,  beauty,  or  TovelinesB. 
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Do  you  Me  that  flhinuig  and  deep  green  sempervirent  holly ;  unchanged 
and  almost  unchangeable  it  still  remains  as  when  its  Adl  developed  fo- 
liage clothed  its  stout  branches  last  sununer.  It  has  already  lent  its  aid 
to  enliven,  by  contrast,  the  barren  majesty  of  winter,  and  still  shines  con- 
spicuous in  its  unftded  glory.  Next  that  group  of  white  stemmed, 
craceflil  birches,  now  tremulous  to  every  breath  of  genial  sprinff  in  their 
fighter  green  and  delicate  foliage,  and  long  pendent  amenta.  Tne  hardy 
and  slow  growing  oaks  are  unfolding  their  tender  leaves,  green,  crimson, 
yellow,  and  displaying  their  modest  flowers,  the  Aiture  enabryo  acorn,  for 
a  fiiture  growth.  The  firm,  rigid  and  silky  envelops  of  the  walnuts,  in 
their  numerous  species,  are  expanded,  and  silently  dropping  fix>m  the 
bases  of  yet  unfolded  leaflets,  no  longer  needed  as  ^ardians  firom  in- 
jurv  and  cold.  The  native  prototypes  of  our  delicious  garden  plums 
ana  apricots  and  pears,  are  lending  their  snow  petals  to  flu  up  the  pic- 
ture, and,  as  you  approach  the  meadow  or  the  tangled  thicket  of  the  ad- 
joining swamp,  there  meets  your  eye  the  belLformed  and  nectared  cups 
of  the  FaecmUtf  or  the  lovely  pearl  necklaced  corols  of  the  etrlyandnme- 
da,  before  which  the  £rib^<e  of  more  torrid  regions  fade  in  relative  beauty.  . 
A  few  days  has  efllected  this  mighty  change, 

**Slnde  nnpttroeived  itiU  ■odoniny  into  ihade  ;" 

SO  that  even  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  autumn's  varied  and  fading  liv- 
ery could  now  find  each  combination  of  coloring  more  delicately  formed 
and  exouisitely  blended,  than  the  silent  precursor  of  icy  winter  can  dis- 
play. This  is  life,  vital  energy,  the  vigor  of  vegetable  economy, — and 
that,  the  consummation  and  decay  of  perfected  organization.  Nor  is  the 
latter  unpleasing,  nor  conveys  it  ideas  of  sadness  and  gloom.  Na 
ture  is  ever  joyous  and  exhilarating.  We  want  but  the  disposition  to  re- 
gard her  operation  as  all  beautiful  in  their  time,  to  render  ner  influence 
over  our  constant  happiness  eflfectuaL — YotarSy  It 

Fine  Varieties  of  the  Dahlia. — ^This  plant  is  now  so  well  known  and  so 
universally  admired  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  any  thing  upon 
its  cultivation.  In  making  a  selection  out  of  the  great  number  of  va- 
rieties now  ofiered  for  sale,  I  send  you  a  list  of  twelve  for  the  begfinner, 
viz.: — 

Agrippina,  motUed  whiU. 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  suptrb  scarUt 

Dennisii,  fne  ruby, 

Douglas's  Auffusta,  shadedpurpU. 

King  of  the  Whites,  ddicaU  pcqter  tekUe. 

Lord  Liverpool,^/&ie  dark  puce, 

Richardson's  Alicia,  tekite  spoiled, 

Springfield  Rival,  diark  rosy  crimson. 

Duchess  of  Bedford,  IriUiant  scarUi, 

Jason^  hrif^  gold  color,  * 

Perfection,  superb  rosu  crimson. 

Queen  of  Dahlias,  tr&e,  uHh  rosu  lUac  edge. 

Yours,  &  Walker,  Roxtwy,  AprQ,  1836, 
Perspiration  qf  Plants, — ^A  beautiflil  instance  of  the  very  sensible  per- 
spiration of  those  plants,  the  venation  of  whose  leaves  are  straight,  (en- 
dogenflB]^  occurred  to  my  observation  this  m6rning,  on  the  jroung  leaves  of 
**  Tigridia,  pav6nia  and  T.  conchifldra."  A  similar  exudation  of  superfln 
ous  sap  takes  place  in  the  CrramineiB,  which,  unless  noticed  before  sun- 
rise, escapes  aetection,  as  it  rapidly  passes  off  by  the  increased  heat  of 
the  atmo^here.  A  large  crystal  ^p  of  inodorous  and  tasteless  liquid 
flowed  firom  the  summit  of  each  leafj  and  when  removed,  was  replaced 
by  another.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  a  little  drier  than  that 
without,  and  so  cool  as  to  render  the  exudation  perceptible  for  several 
hour8.H  Com,  fry  /.  JL  A,  Miy  35w) 


836  Ihmutic  NMieu. 

JV*ev  MofitiM'  PannM^— Mr.  Walker,  of  Rozbury,  has  iiitt  aliown  ii« 
some  new  ana  most  beautiful  vari^ea  of  panmea,  whidi  hate  come  into 
flower  this  seaaon.  Two  anumg  the  number,  we  thought  remarkablv 
fine.  These  have  been  named,  and  probably,  as  soon  as  increased,  wiU 
be  ready  for  sale.  We  are  glad  to  see  amateurs  giving  more  attention  to 
this  interesting  flower. — Oomb. 

Englith  Hmdhom  (Crala^gtu  Oiyeiabitiki.)— A  fine  specimen  of  this 
charming  tree  is  now  in  fiiU  bloom,  in  the  warden  of  J.  W*  Booti  Esq^ 
of  this  city.  Few  trees  or  shrubs  exceed  this  in  beautf,  and  we  wish 
that  it  was  more  generally  planted  than  it  is  at  i^sent  Its  blossoms  are 
extremely  firagrant,  perfliming  the  air  to  a  considerable  distanoeb  PknU 
ed  singly  on  lawns  or  groups,  with  other  trees,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
ornaments  of  landscape. — ib. 

ffynq>fuB^a  caridetu — This  splendid  species,  of  the  wnter-lily  tribe,  is 
now  in  bloom  at  Belmont  Place.  One  or  two  plants,  in  the  ^tove,  have 
thrown  up  two  strong  flowers,  which  are  superoly  beautiiul  in  the  more^ 
ing.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  flowered  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  JV!  pigmea,  a  small  white  species,  is  also  throwing  up  flovrer-budi. 
— OmA. 

ffisUaisi  ConnquiaktL  harAf^-^A  small  plant  of  this  splendid  climber, 
we  set  out  in  the  open  border,  against  a  south  wall,  last  season,  late  in 
Jul^.  It  made  but  a  small  growth,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  plant, 
which  was  imported  the  same  season.  No  protection  was  given  to  it  during 
winter;  and  at  all  times,  exoeptinff  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  it  was  wholly  exposed  to  the  cold.  It  has,  however,  this  spring, 
started  in  one  or  two  places,  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  soU,  and  vml 
probably  make  vigorous  shoots  during  the  summer.  We  shall  leave  the 
same  plant  out  another  winter,  to  fiilly  test  the  experiment.  If  it  is  hardy 
in  our  climate,  it  will  be  one  of  the  richest  acquisitions,  that  has  been 
made  to  our  garden  for  some  time. — Ckmdt. 

Phytoldeca  decAndra, — ^In  LoudofCs  Magceant,  (Vol.  IX,  p.  255,)  among 
the  articles  copied  from  the  provincial  papers,  is  one  stating  that  this 
plant  is  used ''in  America,  like  asparagus  and  spinach.**  The  plant  is 
well  knovm  as  growing  by  the  road  sides,  in  many  parts  of  the  New 
England  Stetes,  called  generally  poke^  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  his  Medical 
Bi£nmyy  (Plate  3d),  states  that  the  root  is  a  violent  emetic.  Has  any  of 
our  readers  ever  known  of  ite  having  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  aspar. 
agus  or  spinach  ? — CimiB» 

MaroKopic  Beauty  qfaome  of  fhe  Gramin$a  and  JikncetE, — ^No  truer  as- 
sertion than  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  human 
art  and  industiy,  cannot  equal  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  grass  of  the 
field.  No  ostiich  feather  can  compare  in  elegant  lightness  and  elasticity 
with  the  plumose  antliers  of  these  humble  but  useful  plants,  nor  the  rich 
produce  of  the  silk-loom  vie  with  the  scarious  membranes  of  their  floral 
envelops.  How  securely,  though  almost  invisibly  attenuated  the  support 
of  the  filament,  does  the  heavy  laden  anther,  seemingly  float,  on  the  air, 
from  the  spikelet,  while  below,  secure  in  its  husky  envelop,  lies  the  cu- 
rious fabricated  and  all  important  germ. 

The  perianth  of  Ldzula  camp^stris  (now  in  flower  on  every  sandy 
plain),  forms  no  unapt  resemblance,  from  beauty  and  manner  of 
coloring,  to  the  more  specious  and  splendid  Amaryllis  vittita,  which, 
instead  of  a  few  flowers,  we  here  have  a  considerable  panicle.  Had  we 
the  eyes  of  the  insect  tribe,  if  they  are  as  microscopic  in  eflect  as  in  ap- 
pearance, these  minuter  beauties  of  Creative  Power  would  perhaps  raise 
our  admiration  as  much  towards  the  ^  noisome  weed,"  as  the  protected 
and  favored  tenant  of  the  garden. — IL  L.  J, 

Seedling  Hibiseus, — ^At  &lmont  Place,  a  few  days  since,  we  noticed  a 
beautifiil  species  of  the  hibiscus  in  bloonu     Hie  petals  are  of  a  deli- 
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cate  straw  color,  and  very  dark  just  at  the  base ;  the  flowers  are  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  common  single  akhea  II  is  a  shrubby  species,  and 
requires  the  heat  of  the  stove  to  produce  its  truly  superb  bioseoms  in 
perfectioDw — Conds. 

Otukmot  Goats.— Mr.  J.  Donaldson  Ktnneer,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
lately  received  from  his  friends  in  France,  a  fine  doe,  which  was  sent,  to^ 
ffetber  with  a  buck,  from  Havre,  in  one  of  the  regular  packets  to  New 
York  "the  length  of  the  passage  was,  however,  so  great,  that  the  latter 
died.  Mr.  Kinnear  is  in  hopes  of  soon  replacing  his  loss.  These  rare 
animals  were  procured  from  the  only  flock  in  France,  at  a  high  price, 
and  are  the  first  ever  imported  into  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
our  climate  is  fiivorable  to. their  increase,  and  we  hope  that  the  manu- 
facture of  the  elegant  Cashmere  diawls  will  yet  become  as  general  as 
that  of  silk  is  expected  to  be. — Condg. 

GardhuA  radium». — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  best 
method  of  growing  this  plant  ?  The  plants  in  my  collection  look  yellow 
and  sickly,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  show  blossoms. — Youn^  ^  Amateur. 


Art.  IV.    ^kMachuB€lU  HorticuUfurql  Sw 

Satwda^y  May  TZft,  1836L — ^This  meeting  was  held  upon  business  relating 
to  the  Society. 

Rtad.    A  letter  fiDm  M.  A.  Poiteau,  of  Paris. 

Pruenttd.  Pomonomie  Beige,  fi^m  Dr.  J.  R  Van  Mons,  of  Lorraine,  in 
Belgium.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  one  on  Vegetable 
Physiology,  one  on  the  culture  *^  d'ananas,"  or  the  pine-apple,  and  die 
Bon  Jardinier  for  1836. 

Distribvied.  Seeds  received  from  China^  and  presented  to  the  Society, 
,  by  Bryant  P.  lllden,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

The  President  of  the  Society  made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  upon 
the  services  which  Dr.  Van  Mons  and  M.  Poiteau,  together  with  M.  Sou- 
knge  Bodin,  had  rendered  to  the  science  of  horticulture,  and  more  par- 
tkularly  of  the  theory  of  Van  Mons,  of  **  ameliorating  firuits  by  seed." 
He  stated  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  had  recently  oflered  a 
premium  of  a  thousand  fimnks  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  experiments  of  Van  Mons,  or  by  any  other  process  by  seed,  ame- 
liorated varieties  of  peans  and  apples.  He  also  suggested  to  the  Society 
the  importance  of  similar  expcoiments  by  the  horticulturists  of  this 
country  with  the  hope  that  new  and  very  svperior  kinds  of  fi-uit  might  be 
produced. 

Mau  I4ik, — ExkSnted,  Belmont  apples,  a  very  superior  variety  in  beau- 
ty and  flavor,  fix>m  C.  H.  Homstead,  Cayuga  county,  Ohia  Originated 
on  the  borders  of  Liake  Erie. 

Didributed.  Scions  of  the  Belmont  apple,  fi^om  C.  H.  Homstead,  Eaq.« 
of  Cayuga  co,  Ohia 


Qvincy  Market. 
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Ji«0a,  Tubtrtf  ^e. 

citut»MnnMi  J  pef  barrel,  .... 
*'™™^» }  per  botbei, .... 

«-M»t.  iUlKf.::: 

«^*«««.l!:;b;s:i:::: 

Tamip* : 

New,  per  bunch, 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel, 
Onioni: 

Sper  barrel, .... 
per  bushel,.... 
per  bunch,  .... 

New,  per  boneh, 

BeeU,  per  bushel, • . . 

Carrots,  per  bushel 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch. 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 


Cabbagt,  SaladSf  ^e, 

Oabba^ :  per  doaen. 

Broeoli,  eaeb, 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  peck, 

Dock  tops,  per  peck, 

English  Sorrel,  per  half  peck, . . 
Water  Cresses,  per  half  peck^ . 
English  Mustard,  per  half  peek, 

Asparacus,  per  bunch, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound,. 

Celery,  per  root, 

Scythes,  per  bunch, 


From 

To 

•  cu. 

•  ets. 

100 

1  95 

374 

50 

195 

150 

SO 

691 

9  00 

9  5? 

1  00 

900 

995 

75 

100 

194 

1  00^ 

1  95 

Doae. 

900 

8 

10 

4 

6 

1  00 

100 

195 

75 

?* 

90 

14 

6 

10 

none. 

none. 

none. 

3 

6 

3 

6 

17 

m 

r 

95 

95 

194 

17 

8 
6 

^ 

none. 

6 

SquoBkM  mnd  Pumpkin*, 


West  India,  per  cwt. 

Common  crookneck,  per  cwt. . 

Lima,  per  cwt 

Palermo  Squash,  per  poood,. . 
PompkiDs,  Mch, 


Pot  OMd  8wui  Htrbt, 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjonm,  par  bunch,.  • 

l^^onr,: 

Spearmwt, 


FniU. 

Applet,  daasert : 

c«-«.i!:ibSKi:: 

C  per  barrel,  . 
Baldwin,  \  per  bushel, . 
per  dozen.. 

Rueseti, 

Pears : 


(  per  barrel, . 


[  per  bushel. 


Cucumbers,  each. 

Quinces,  per  buahel,. ... 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes: 

Malaga,  per  pound,  .. 
Cranberries,  per  barrel, . 

per  bushel,. 

per  box,  . 


Oranges, 


Chestoate, 

Walnuu, 

Almonds,  per  pound. 
Filberts,  per  pound,  . 


perdosen,.... 

per  box, 

per  hundred, . 
per  barrel, . . . 
per  bushel, .  . 
per  barrel.  . .  4 
bushel, . . . 


From 

$eu. 

300 

none. 

none. 

none. 

noM. 

50 

17 

6 

6 

6 

nope. 
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none. 

none. 

95 
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100 
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75 
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none. 

95 

.^* 
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300 

900 

95 
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100 
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300 

150 

19 

4 

To 
$eta. 
400 


75 
90 
19 
19 


50 
1  SO 
500 
96 
60 
50 


950 

374 

9S0 

195 


3  50 

1  75 

14 
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Remarks.  Sioce  our  laat^  the  contmued  cold  and  damp  weather,  ac- 
companied with  easterly  winds,  has  had  considerable  influence  upon  the 
early  productions  for  the  market  Almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  is 
fiir  more  backward  than  last  season,  and  the  want  of  warm  weather  has 
rendered  them  less  excellent  than  thev  are  genendly.  Should  the  pres- 
ent weather  continue  any  length  of  time,  peas  and  other  vegetables 
which  we  generally  get  early  in  June,  will  not  this  season  be  brought  in 
till  die  latter  part  of  the  month.  Potatoes  remain  about  the  same  as  in 
our  last ;  there  is  a  fliir  supply.  About  GOO  bushels  in  bulk  of  Nova  Sco- 
tias,  generally  termed  white  blue-noses,  arrived  the  last  week ;  they  are 
very  superior,  and  command  a  good  price.  Old  turnips  are  done  for  the 
season.  A  few  bunches  of  new  ones,  the  first  of  this  year,  were  broueht 
in  this  week;  they  were  of  good  size.  French  turnips  are  in  some  de- 
mand,  but  there  are  few  to  be  had.  Onions  of  last  year's  stock  are  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  and  what  there  is  on  hand  readily  command  the  prices 
in  our  quotations ;  new  ones  come  in  now  tolerably  plenty.  Beets  and 
carrots  have  advanced  considerably ;  very  few  are  to  be  found.  Parsnips 
continue  plenty.  Cabbages  a^e  all  out  of  the  market  Lettuce  and  rad- 
ishes are  very  abundant  and  good,  the  past  weather  having  been  very 
fiivorable  for  their  production.  Spinach,  dock,  &C.,  for  greens,  are 
plenty.    Among  the  new  things  which  are  coming  into  general  use,  we 
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may  mention  water  cresset,  flnglish  sorrel  and  Enfflish  mustard;  these, 
witn  the  exception  of  the  former,  have  been  brought  in  tolerably  plenti- 
ful, and  seem  to  be  much  liked  by  purchasers ;  water  cresses,  we  think, 
will  take  the  precedence.  Asparagus  comes  to  hand  very  slow,  and  the 
price  keeps  up,  and  will  continue  to  until  warm  weather ;  it  has  been 
difficult  to  supply  the  demand.  Rhubarb  is  abundant ;  immense  quan- 
tities of  thisnne  vegetable  are  now  used,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  market  gardener.  No  squashes  now  remain  on 
hand,  except  the  West  India ;  they  are  not  consioered  as  good  as  usuaL 
Apples  are  extremely  scarce,  and  very  few,  excepting  russets,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  market ;  Baldwins  are  sold  by  the  dozen,  and  what  few 
there  are,  readily  conmiand  the  price  in  our  quotations ;  apples  of  all 
sorts  have  not  kept  well  this  spring.  Cucumbers  are  very  plenty  for  the 
season,  of  good  quality,  and  to  be  had  at  moderate  prices.  Pineapples 
have  not  yet  arrived  in  very  large  quantities.  Cranberries  are  scarce, 
and  but  a  few  barrels  constitute  the  stock  on  hand.  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  plenty.— Foun,  A£  7%  May  25t^  189a 


Art.  VL    Mtteortdogieal  MHoet. 

FOR  APRIL. 

Thbouohout  the  month  of  April  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  rather 
fine  for  the  season.  There  was  two  or  three  light  snow  storms  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  month,  and  some  rain  fell  in  the  latter  part    The 

Srevailing  winds,  as  usual  in  our  climate  in  the  spring  months,  were  from 
[.  E.  to  S. 

Thermometer. — ^Mean  temperature,  40°  (X— highest  7(f ;  lowest  16° 
above  zero 

Winds.— N.  one  day— N.  E.  two— R  six— S.  E.  six— S.  six— S.  W. 
three. — ^W.  one — ^N.  W.  five  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind, — Brisk,  ten  days — flight,  twenty  days. 

Chareuier  qf  the  Wtaiher, — Fine,  twelve  days — Fair,  nine  days — 
Clouot,  nine  days. 

Raimf^  four  days — Snowify  two  days. 


MONTHLY   CALENDAR 

or 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR  JUNE. 


FRUIT  DEPARTBIENT. 


Orapt  Fmu  in  the  green-house  or  grapery  will  now  have  set  their 
fruit,  and  will  need  continual  attention.  Syringe  the  vines  every  other 
day,  if  fine  weather ;  omitting  it  during  all  dull  and  damp  days.  If  the 
vines  are  growing  rapidly,  they  must  }^  often  looked  at,  and  all  superflu- 
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avm  ahoots  out  awav.  All  tiie  kteial  ahoots,  two  €700  beyond  tiie  ckia^ 
ten  of  fruit,  should  be  cut  of^  so  a»4o  throw  all  the  Bq»  into  the  fruit, 
and  also  to  let  the  light  and  air  freely  to  it  If  dry  weather  eaauaa,  the 
borders  outside  of  the  house  should  have  a  good  watering  onoe  or  twice 
a  week ;  making  use  of  licjuid  manure,  occasionally,  if  at  hand.  Atten^ 
tion  must  at  all  times  be  given  to  the  border ;  if  it  has  not  yet  been  waB 
manured,  from  the  accumulation  of  other  work  in  the  garden  requving 
immediate  care,  it  may  be  done  this  month. 

Fineff  in  the  open  air  will  be  in  bloom  this,  month,  and  will  begin  to 
make  rapid  growths.  Keep  the  branches  laid  in  at  good  dislMiee% 
and  not  sufler  them  to  run  together  in  oonfrioion.  Large  branches  may 
now  be  cut  away  without  the  vines  bleeding  in  the  least 

Ompe  e^  put  in  in  February  and  March  will  now  have  made  vines 
two  feet  high ;  they  should  now,  if  not  done  before,  be  shifted  into  num- 
ber four  pots,  or  turned  into  the  open  border  where  wanted  lor  standard 
plants. 

Strmobeny  beds  will  now  require  attention.  Keep  the  rannefs  cut  off  if 
strong  plants  are  wanted,  and  lay  short  hay  unaemeath  the  vines  to 
prevent  the  fruit  from  getting  beat  into  the  ground  by  heavy  rains. 

Goo9thtrru  hushes  vnll  require  looking  over.  If  any  mildew  appears, 
syringe  with  sulphur  water. 

Plum  trees  in  bearing  will  soon  begin  to  drop  their  fruit  in  those  gar- 
dens infested  with  the  curculio ;  let  every  one  be  picked  up  and  carried 
where  they  will  be  destroyed.  For  some  excellent  directions  on  the 
management  of  this  tree,  see  pp.  161  and  207  of  the  current  volume. 


FLOWER  DBPARTMBNT. 


Dahlias  may  sHU  hepUuUed  with  perfect  success.  Procure  plants  that 
aro  started  in  pots,  and  turn  them  immediatelv  into  a  good  deep  rich  soil 
in  the  border.  We  have  knovm  very  small  plants  set  out  as  late  as  Julyy 
to  flower  abundantly  throughout  the  months  of  September  and  October. 

Cuttings  of  green-house  plants  may  now  be  put  m. 

Perennial  flmcer  seeds  may  stiU  be  sown,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  fine- 
ly the  next  season. 

RanwnjctduseSy  tulips  and  hyacinths  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Chreen-house  plaints  generally  should  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  where  the  noon-day 
sun  does  not  penetrate.    Place  them  on  boards,  bricks,  or  coal  ashes,  so  ^ 
that  the  worms  cannot  enter  the  pots. 

Ericas  should  be  repotted  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  green-house, 
or  they  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  drying  winds  and  hot  sun. 

Carnations  will  now  be  advancing  their  flower  stems,  which  will  re- 
quire occasional  tying  up. 

Salvia  splendens^  and  the  other  species,  may  yet  be  propagated. 


YfiOETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Radishes  may  still  be  sown  for  a  succession. 

Ldtucea  should  continue  to  be  sown  for  second  crops.  Transplant  in- 
to rich  soil  to  obtain  large  heads. 

lAma  Beans  should  now  be  sown.  The  cold  and  damp  weather  of  last 
month  destroyed  the  first  sowing. 


to  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  yet  in  arrears  in  the  issuing  of  the  present  number.  The  next 
will,  however,  appear  on  the  first  of  July.  We  would  respectfully  request 
our  correspondents  to  send  in  their  contributions  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
the  month,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  publish  our  next  at  the  usual  time. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  article  upon  green-houses ; 
to  Mr.  Pond's  upon  the  plum ;  and  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Sweetser.  Mr. 
Pond's,  together  ynih  the  article  in  our  last,  by  our  much  respected  cor- 
respondents, the  Messrs.  Downing,  contains  all  the  information  necessary 
for  the  successfiil  growth  of  the  plum.  The  Reviews  contain  consider, 
able  interesting  matter.  We  are  in  arrears  in  regard  to  Miscellaoeou9 
Intelligence,  but  we  hope  to  make  up  next  month. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have  removed  back  to  the 
hall  which  they  formerly  occupied,  which  has  been  fitted  in  elegant  style, 
with  stands,  tables,  '&c.,  for  the  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  the  hurry  of  getting  out  our  last  number,  a  few  eiTors  escaped  our  no- 
tice, but  we  shall  here  only  mention  a  few  important  ones.  In  the  article 
on  ^  Some  of  the  Epiphytae,  &c,  of  the  United  States,"  from  the  pejQ  of 
Proil  Russell,  *^Epiphagu8  "  should  read  "  Epiphegus ;"  and,  in  the  ap- 
pended note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  (p.  165),  **  ^r/yo^". should  read 
ipriyogy  and  '' (payod  "  (fayog.  They  were  typographical  errors  of  our 
compositor.  In  the  same  article,  p.  166,  line  13th  from  the  top,  deU 
"plant** 
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1836.  American  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  I83d 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  9  and  10, 1836.  The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer'^ 
Manual,  No.  2,  for  May,  1836.  Tlie  Cultivator  for  May,  183a  The 
Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  V,  Vol.  IX,  1836.  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  13,. 
14,  15i  16  and  17, 1836. 

Nevfspwpers. — Nantucket  Enquirer,  Mechanic  and  Farmer.  ^ 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communicatious,  as  also  Seeds  or 
dried  specimens  of  plants, the  conductore  will  be  grateful  for.  They  majr' 
be  directed  to  the  publishers,  Cornhill,  Boston.  ~{ 

QJ**  Editors  of  those  papers  with  whom  we  exchange  will  conlfei'  a: 
favor,  which  will  be  gratefully  reciprocated,  by  publislung  part  of  the- 
advertisment,  or  otherwise  noticing  the  commencement  of  Vol.  IL 

Sul)scribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  -and' 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  particular  and  direct  to  the 
AM£RicA2<r  Gardener's  Magazine — there  being  two  papers  published  iiL 
Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardner's  Magazine;  and 
several  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 
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THE   AMERICAN    GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE   has  now  been 

established  above  a  year,  and  its  success  has  fully  realized  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  conductors  and  friends.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  them,  to- 
know  that  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  spreading  a  greater  taste  for 
the  pursuits  of  horticulture  and  floriculture,  and  awakening  a  greater 
attention  to  their  importanee  and  utility.  In  one  point  of  view,  it  has 
been  particularly  useful :  it  has  called  out  communications  from  various 
amateur  and  practioal  gardeners,  containing  valuable  mfoi-mation,  which 
would  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  establisned,  long  remained  unknown*. 

No.  XVni  is  this  day  published.    The  aumber  of  subscribers  is  suffix 
ei^tly  large  to  insure  it  a  permanent  standing ;  but  in  proportion  as 
tibey  increase,  efforts  will  be  made  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Magazine, 
by  procuring  the  most  scientific  and  practical  ^contributors ;  by  increasing 
the  number  of  engravings;  and  by  improving  the  appearance  and  typo, 
graphical  execution  of  the  work ;  thus,  with  other  additional  expendi- 
tures, rendering  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  periodicals  on 
the  Bul]ject  of  horticultui'e.    To  perfect  our  intentions,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  secure  more  aid,  and  have  already  received  such  assurance  from 
m^any  eminent  individuals,  that  the  present  volume  may  be  considered  as 
having  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  our  friends.     Shall 
we  be  thought  presumptuous,  if  we  follow  the  example  set  by  a  distin- 
guished editor  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  American  journals,  to  increase- 
the  nuQiber  of  our  readers, — ^namely,  to  recommend  to  every  subscriber 
to  procure  an  additional  one  ?    This  number  will  enable  us  to  do  justice 
to  a  work  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  establish,  and  which  it  will- 
be  our  greatest  pride  long  to  sustain. 

The  conductors  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  the  follomng  gentlemen 
as  contributors: — Elijah  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  S.  Downer,  Dorches- 
ter ;  Wm.  Kenrick,  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Newton ;  Professor  John  Lewis- 
Russell,  Salem;  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  and  B.  V.  French,  Boston;  S.  Walker,. 
Roxbury;  R,  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nurserj',  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  R.  Manning,  B.  Hale  Ives,  E.. 
Putnam,  and  C,  Lawi-ence,  Salem ;  Grant  Thorburn,  Hallet's  Cove,  L. 
E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham ;  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mount  Au- 
burn, Cambridge;  Dr.  M.  A  Ward,  Athens,  Georgia;  D.  Haggerston, 
ffai'dener  to  J.  P.  Cushiu^,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertown ;  Ed.  Sayers,. 
New  York;  Wm.  R.  Pnnce,  Linneean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries, 
Flushing,  L.  L;  E..B.  Kenrick,  Watertown ;  R.  Buist,  florist  and  nurse- 
ryman, Philadelphia ;  Robert  Mun*ay,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Lvman,  Jr.,  Waltham ;  T.  H.  Pleasants,  Beaverdam,  Virginia ;  Peter 
AfcKenzie,.  gardener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  Lemon  Hill,  Philadelphia; 
M.  Floy,  Jr.,  nurserj'man,  New  York ;  S.  Svveetser,  S.  Pond,  and  Wilham 
]b8atlie,Cambridgeport;  and  many  other  amateur  and  practical  gardeners. 
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Art.  I.     On  the  CuUivation  and  Management  of  Peach  T)ree$ 
in  Pots.     By  the  Conductors. 

The  cultivation  of  peach  trees  in  pots,  has,  with  English 
amateurs  and  gardeners,  been  practised  K)r  many  years,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  fruit  are  thus  annually  obtained.  Knight, 
Nicol  and  others  have  published  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
from  the  success  of  which  we  may  infer  that,  though  not  a  profit- 
able way  of  furnishing  the  table  with  fine  fiiiit,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  agreeable  and  interesting  one.  Some  gardeners  produce 
all  their  peaches  in  this  manner  (see  I.  p.  266),  year  after  year, 
and  treat  the  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  lemon  and  orange 
trees. 

In  this  country,  where  the  peach  tree  springs  up  from  the  seed, 
and  produces  its  fruit  without  any  care  or  labor,  especially  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  states,  it  may  be  thought  useless  to  bestow 
so  much  attention  on  it  as  would  natiu*ally  be  required,  when 
grown  in  pots  or  boxes.  It  may  seem  to  many  as  devoting  time 
and  labor  to  a  useless  purpose  ;  and  that  horticultural  zeal  or  en- 
thusiasm only  would  ever  carry  one  so  far  as  to  cultivate  a  tree 
in  a  pot,  to  produce  its  few  dozen  of  firuit,  when,  from  one 
growmg  in  the  open  garden,  bushels  could  be  procured.  This 
might  be  truly  said  to  be  the  case,  if  no  other  object  was  gained. 
In  large  gardens,  trees  may  be  planted  which  will  produce  plenty 
of  firuit,  in  the  usual  season ;  but,  in  very  small  ones,  there  is  not 
often  room  enough  to  plant  a  single  tree  :  to  the  former  the  cul- 
tivation of  trees  in  pots  will  be  valuable,  as,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  green-house,  firuit  may  be  picked  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier; 
and,  to  the  latter,  they  are  equally  valuable,  as  firuit  can  be  ob- 
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tained,  from  a  few  pots  of  plants,  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  small  family.  In  our  climate,  the  peach  tree  is  now  very 
little  cultivated  ;  from  the  effects  of  our  long  cold  winters,  from 
diseases,  insects,  soil,  and  other  causes,  it  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected, and  if  the  same  inattention  is  continued,  it  wiU  not  be 
many  years  before  there  will  scarcely  a  tree  be  found  in  our  gar- 
dens. We  are  sorry  to  see  this  state  of  things,  as  we  believe 
that  the  peach,  with  a  little  proper  care,  will  flourish  much  better 
in  our  gardens  than  many  suppose.  Diseases  and  insects  are  al- 
lowed to  increase  ad  infinitum^  and  the  death  or  unhealthy  state 
of  every  tree  is  laid  to  the  severe  climate.  But  as  we  are  not 
writing  upon  the  culture  of  the  peach  tree  as  a  standard,  in  the 
garden  or  orchard,  we  return  to  our  subject. 

The  value  of  peach  trees  in  pots  is  exceedingly  great  to  those 
persons  who  possess  stoves  and  green-houses  ;  as  a  succession  of 
fruit  may  be  produced  the  year  round.  The  habit  of  a  tree,  by 
proper  care,  may  be  wholly  changed,  so  that  it  will  put  forth  its 
leaves  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time  that  trees  naturally  produce 
their  fruit.  Thus,  with  a  few  trees,  this  desirable  object  mafy  be 
obtained.  In  gardens  where  there  are  green-houses  alone,  fruit 
may  be  picked  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  from  the  gar- 
den ;  and  even  without  a  pit  or  green-house,  but  only  a  warm  dry 
cellar,  the  fruit  may  be  forwarded  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  a  crop.  The  plants  can  be  placed  in  a 
warm  situation  during  the  warm  days  of  March  and  April,  and, 
if  any  danger  is  apprehended  from  frost,  they  can  easily  be  re- 
moved to  a  sheltered  situation.  We  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess in  cultivating  a  few  plants,  and  the  results  of  our  observa- 
tions we  now  offer  to  our  readers,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  assist 
those  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  this  delicious  fruit  every 
season,  in  growing  and  managing  their  plants. 

There  are  various  methods  of  prociu-ing  the  plants — ^many 
preferring  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  others  two,  and  some 
three ;  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  approve  of  either,  unless  there 
is  need  of  great  haste,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  spare  room  in  a  new 
green-house  or  grapery.  We  know  it  is  the  general  custom  to 
procure  budded  dwarf  plants  from  a  nursery ;  but  this  we  do  not 
approve  of,  except  in  certain  cases.  As,  however,  some  per- 
sons may  purchase  such,  we  offer  a  few  remarks  on  their  man- 
agement,— afterwards  detailing  our  method,  as  taken  from  our 
memoranda. 

When  trees  are  selected  from  the  nursery  for  pots,  choose 
those  wliich  have  been  budded  as  near  the  soil  as  possible,  and 
which  are  either  upon  their  own  or  almond  stocks,  and  one  year 
old.  The  branches  should  be  tolerably  numerous,  and  spring  out 
at  regular  distances  on  the  stem.  Be  careful  and  select  such  as 
are  free  from  borers^  gum,  canker,  &c^     They  should  ako  be 
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taken  up  carefuUy,  preserviiig  all  the  smaUer  roots.  When  they 
are  to  be  potted,  cut  off  the  largest  woody  roots,  and  coil  the 
middling  sized  ones  round  the  pot ;  fill  in  the  compost,  and  spread 
out  the  small  fibres  as  regularly  as  possible.  Give  the  pot  two 
or  three  hard  knocks  to  settle  the  soil.  The  branches  should 
then  be  cut  in  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  stem,  being 
careful  to  perform  tlie  operation  at  a  prominent  wood-bud  :  after 
this  the  plants  may  be  set  in  a  warm  situation,  and  watered  as 
often  as  required  ;  they  will  soon  commence  growing,  and  will 
make  strong  shoots  and  flower-buds  the  first  season.  The  suc- 
ceeding management  is  the  same  as  will  be  detailed  below. 

The  method  we  have  adopted,  and  which  we  believe  to  possess 
many  advantages  over  others,  though  requiring  a  little  longer  pe- 
riod to  bring  to  maturity,  is,  to  raise  the  plants  from  the  seed. 
Peach  stones  can  be  procured  almost  anywhere,  and  it  is  immate- 
rial how  poor  the  kinds  fi-om  which  the  plants  are  raised  ;  they 
are  merely  wanted  for  stocks.  Let  them  be  collected  together 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  laid  away  for  planting  in  the  month  of 
November.  At  that  time  they  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  in  rows, 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  covered  an  inch  or  more  in 
depth.  No  other  care  is  requisite  through  the  winter  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May  the  plants  will  make  their  appearance  above  the 
soil.  About  the  first  of  June,  when  they  will  be  two  or  three 
inches  high,  with  eight  or  ten  leaves,  preparations  should  be  made 
to  pot  as  many  as  there  are  trees  wanted,  allowing  an  overplus, 
as  some  may  not  grow  very  well,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the 
buds  will  not  take.  For  this  purpose,  have  ready  a  quantity  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  in  about  equal  parts,  for  a  compost, 
and  the  pots,  of  the  fourth  size  (seven  inches  wide  by  seven 
deep).  Place  some  potsherds  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and 
partly  fill  the  pot  with  the  prepared  soil ;  then  take  up  the  plant 
carefully,  and  transfer  it  to  the  pot,  filling  up  round  it  with  the 
compost,  giving  the  pot  two  or  three  gentle  taps,  to  settle  the 
soil  well,  and  finish  with  a  good  watering  through  a  fine  rose  water- 
pot.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  a  warm  shady  situation 
lor  a  week  or  two,  until  well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  sunny  aspect,  and  the  pots  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
soil.  Throughout  the  sunmier  they  should  occasionally  receive 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  the  pots  kept  firee  from  weeds. 
When  only  five  or  six  plants  are  wanted,  they  may  generally  be 
found  in  the  garden,  where  they  often  spring  up  from  seeds,  which 
are  carried  in  with  the  manure.  They  should  be  potted  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  reconmiended. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  they  will,  if  properly 
treated)  have  gamed  the  height  of  twenty  inches  or  more,  with 
shoots  as  large  as  a  pipe-stem,  and  of  sufficient  size  for  budding. 
The  lower  leaves  should  be  stripped  off  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
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ten  inches,  a  few  days  before  inoculation.  Buds  should  then  be 
procured,  of  the  best  kmds,  suitable  for  pot  culture,  and  imme- 
diately inserted,  choosbg  a  dull  cloudy  day  for  the  operation, 
and  performing  it  very  slalfully,  as  the  stocks  are  so  small  that 
the  buds  wiU  not  unite  quite  as  freely  as  on  those  two  years  old. 
Various  sorts  have  been  recommended  as  being  the  most  prolific, 
and  the  followmg  may  be  enumerated  as  preferable  : — 

Millett'8  Mignonne,  Early  A^mirablei 

French  Mignonne,  Belleffarde, 

Violette  hatif.  Royal  George. 

Those  that  we  have  tried  are  as  follows  : — 

Royal  Kensington,  Noblesse, 

Belle  de  Vetry,  Bellegarde, 

Teton  de  Venus,  Alberge  Royal. 

All  of  which  were  selected  from  the  nurseries  of  the  vicinity. 
The  Noblesse  was  not  the  true  kind,  and  there  are  some  doubts 
of  one  of  the  others.  The  Brunion  nectarine,  of  which  we 
budded  one  plant,  produces  fine  crops  in  pots,  and  is  a  delicious 
kmd.  Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  sorts  true 
to  their  names,  and  thus  save  much  disappointment.  After  the 
buds  are  inserted,  the  plants  may  remain  m  the  same  situation, 
until  severe  frosts  occur  in  the  fdl,  when  the  pots  should  be  taken 
up,  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  and  placed  in  the  cellar ;  if 
any  roots  run  through  the  holes,  they  should  be  cut  ofiT.  The 
plants  will  not  need  water  more  than  two  or  three  times  through 
the  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  plants  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
cellar,  and,  if  convenient,  put  into  a  hot-bed  or  green-house,  to 
give  the  buds  a  good  start ;  head  ofiT  the  shoots  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  buds  ;  when  these  have  made  a  growth  of  a  few 
inches,  they  should  each  be  tied  to  small  sticks,  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  by  the  wind,  or  other  accidents.  Continue  to  sup- 
ply the  plants  freely  with  water,  and  the  buds  will  make  a  vigor- 
ous growth. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  to  repot  the  plants  into  the 
pots  in  which  it  is  intended  to  fruit  them.  For  this  purpose  they 
should  be  twelve  or  more  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  about  the 
same  in  depth.  Tubs  and  boxes  answer  very  well,  but  they  are 
not,  m  our  opinion,  so  suitable  as  pots  ;  they  do  not  last  long,  and 
their  appearance  is  not  so  neat.  Having  the  pots  in  readiness, 
proceed  to  mix  the  compost,  which  should  be  composed  of  rich 
loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  old  mortar  or  brick  rubbish,  in  about 
the  following  proportions  :— one  third  loam,  one  third  leaf  mould, 
one  sixth  sand,  and  one  sixth  lime  or  brick  rubbish.  Let  these 
be  thoroughlv  incorporated  together,  if  convenient,  about  a  week 
or  fortnight  before  wanted  for  use.     When  all  is  in  readiness, 
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shift  the  plants  mto  the  large  pots  ;  turn  them  out  of  those  they 
were  budded  in,  and,  placing  them  in  the  large  size,  fiU  up  round 
the  balls  of  earth  and  roots  with  the  compost,  giving  the  pot 
several  hard  knocks,  to  settle  it  well ;  finish  with  a  good  water- 
ing, and  place  the  plants  in  a  half  shady  situation  for  a  few  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  they  may  be  removed  to  the  warmest 
part  of  the  garden,  and  if  there  is  plenty  of  room,  the  pots  may 
DO  plunged  in  the  ground,  which  will  save  considerable  labor. 
Liquid  manure  should  be  applied,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  plants  will  be  quickly  perceived.  They  will 
soon  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
if  the  main  stem  does  not  branch  out  of  itself,  it  should  be  pinched 
off,  so  as  to  make  it  throw  out  laterals  ;  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  should  be  retained  to  form  a  handsome  head,  and  the  re- 
mainder rubbed  off.  Throughout  the  summer  they  wiU  require 
no  other  attention  than  watermg  and  occasional  inspection  of  the 
plants,  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Upon  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  the  pots  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  ceUar,  as  in  the  first  season.  It  is  immaterial,  at 
this  age  of  the  plants,  whether  the  frost  penetrates  or  not,  provided 
it  is  free  from  dampness  ;  they  will  not,  in  such  a  situation,  need 
any  care  until  spring ;  and  if  the  soil  is  dry,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
freeze  hard  the  winter  through,  and  the  pots  will  not  be  broken, 
nor  any  injury  done  to  the  trees.  Whenever  it  is  wished  to  ex- 
cite the  buds  in  the  spring,  the  pots  must  be  removed  to  a  proper 
place,  which  may  be  in  die  green-house,  grapery,  or  pit,  or,  in 
the  want  of  either  of  these,  a  warm  room.  Give  the  soil  in  the 
pots  a  good  watering  when  they  are  taken  from  the  cellar. 

The  management  of  the  trees  differs  in  different  situations,  and 
according  to  the  earliness  of  the  season  in  which  they  are  ex- 
cited into  a  growing  state.  Thus,  in  stoves  in  the  months  of 
January  or  February,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  set  the  fruit, 
and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  forcing  would  be  required,  to 
ensure  the  certainty  of  a  crop  ;  but  later  in  the  season,  in  March 
or  April,  when  the  object  is  only  to  assist  nature  in  her  opera- 
tions, rather  than  to  force  her,  no  more  care  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure an  abundant  supply  of  fruit,  than  is  given  to  the  ordinary 
plants  of  the  garden.  Indeed,  if  water  is  duly  supplied,  the  trees 
set  in  an  airy  place  and  properly  pruned,  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  cultivator.  We  shall, 
therefore,  at  this  time,  confine  oiu*  remarks  to  their  treatment, 
which  is  very  simple,  when  the  latter  object  is  in  view. 

Pruning. — In  pruning  trees  in  pots  some  care  is  requisite  : 
cut  out  all  the  superfluous  branches,  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and 
also  head  off  all  the  very  strong  shoots — as  the  finest  fiuits  are 
produced  on  the  middling  sized  branches.  Always  prune  with 
an  eye  to  the  succeeding  years  wood  and  crop,  and  not  let  the 
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trees  run  up  tall  and  stragglings  and  thus  occupy  much  room ;  but 
rather  keep  them  dwarfed  as  much  as  possible,  and  never  obtain 
a  greater  height  than  five  feet,  with  a  good  shaped  head.  Peach 
trees  always  produce  their  firuit  on  the  previous  year's  wood,  and 
if  the  gardener  bears  this  in  mind,  he  will  never  allow  any  old 
useless  wood  on  the  trees,  but  will  always  have  them  present  a 
green  and  vigorous  appearance. 

Watering.-— Give  supplies  of  water  every  day  when  the  pots 
are  placed  under  cover,  or  not  plunged  in  the  ground ;  twice  a 
week,  after  the  fruit  is  set^  Uquid  manure  should  be  applied ;  and 
if  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  coarse 
manure,  it  will  serve  to  prevent  evaporation  and  strengthen  the 
plants.  The  trees  should  also  be  syringed,  when  under  cover, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  if  in  the  open  air,  at  least  once 
a  week,  throughout  the  season. 

•iir. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  putting  forth  of  the  blossoms, 
not  but  little  air  should  be  admitted ;  but  as  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  opening,  it  should  then  be  given  in  large  quantities. 
Syringing  should  also  be  omitted  until  the  fi-uit  is  set.  By  this 
time  Uie'  season  will  be  so  far  advanced,  that  if  they  are  in  a 
green-house  or  grapery,  the  air  that  is  usually  given  to  the  other 
plants  will  be  sufficient  for  the  peach  trees. 

Fruiting. — When  the  fiiiit  begms  to  color,  the  watering  should 
be  partially  withheld  ;  and  when  it  assumes  nearly  a  ripe  state, 
-still  less  quantities  must  be  applied.  By  this  means,  the  culti- 
Tator  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  fruit  a  fine  flavor,  which 
those  grown  in  the  ordinary  method  seldom  or  never  acquire. 
We  never  tasted  finer  specimens  of  peaches  than  those  we  have 
raised  in  pots.  The  heavy  rains  which  firequently  fall  in  our  cli- 
mate in  Uie  month  of  September,  often  renders  a  large  part  of 
those  produced  on  trees  in  the  garden  very  inferior  in  flavor. 

Insects, — The  inrects  which  do  the  most  injury  to  the  peAch 
tree  are  the  borer  (iEgeria  exitiosa.  Say),  the  curculio  (C.  ne- 
nuphar, Herbot),  and  the  aphides  (A^his  r6ss  L.)  The  first  is 
the  most  destructive,  not  only  to  the  peach  tree,  but  also  to  the 

Cm,  the  apple,  &c.  The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  laid  on  the 
k,  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and,  as  soon  as  the  grub  hatches, 
it  eats  its  way  under  it,  and  continues  to  bore  down  and  around 
the  stem,  until  it  has,  in  fact,  girdled  the  tree,  thus  causing  its 
death.  The  first  sign  that  they  infest  a  tree  is  the  appearance 
•of  gum,  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  immediately  around 
the  stem.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived,  they  should  be  cut  out 
with  a  sharp-pointed  penknife  ;  and  if  they  have  penetrated  far 
down,  a  small  wire  should  be  run  in  to  destroy  the  insect.  The 
trees  should  be  often  looked  over,  in  order  to  keep  them  firee 
firom  theur  depredations — as  we  do  not  know  of  any  certain  pre- 
ventive.   The  curculioj  which  may  be  described  as  a  small 
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beetle  of  the  eoleoptera  tribe,  is  at  present  extremely  troublesome 
in  some  districts,  and  whole  crops  are  destroyed.  The  only 
preventive  is,  to  destroy  the  insect  in  its  larvae  state,  by  having 
every  fruit  picked  up  as  soon  as  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  given 
to  the  hogs,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  in  a  manner  which  shall 
prevent  die  insect  from  passing  into  the  chrysalis  state.  By  giv- 
mg  strict  attention  to  this,  its  ravages  will  soon  be  impeded, 
and  plenty  of  fruit  preserved.  The  aphides^  or  aphis,  do 
not  touch  the  fruit,  but  injure  the  tree  very  much,  by  stopping 
the  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  and,  consequently,  prevent  Uieir 
forming  flower  buds  ;  the  trees  also  have  a  very  disagreeable  ap- 
pearance. Several  methods  have  been  suggested  to  stop  their 
mcrease  ;  but,  when  the  trees  are  large,  it  is  almost  impossible. 
On  trees  in  pots,  however,  they  can  be  more  easily  got  rid  of — 
by  the  frequent  use  of  water,  saturated  with  tobacco,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  half  a  pound  of  tlie  latter  to  a  gallon  of  the  former  : 
turn  the  water  on  the  tobacco,  boiling  hot,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
syringe  the  trees  with  it ;  if  they  are  very  thick  upon  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  young  shoots,  dip  them  into  the  mixture  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  it  will  soon  destroy  them.  By  continued  atten- 
tion to  syringing  of  the  trees  with  pure  water,  as  we  have  before 
recommended,  they  do  not  increase  very  fast,  and  are  not  very 
troublesome  to  trees  in  pots.  If  from  neglect,  however,  they 
attack  them,  this  remedy  should  be  applied. 

Diseases. — The  peach  tree  is  subject  to  some  diseases,  which 
generally  arise  from  a  bad  soil,  or  from  injudicious  management. 
That  of  the  most  common  occurrence  is  the  gum  or  canker. 
Trees  planted  in  cold,  stiff,  wet  soils,  may  be  often  observed  with 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  branches  covered  with  gum,  which  oozes 
out  from  around  the  buds,  in  most  instances,  but  frequently  from 
the  wood  between  them.  We  have  never  been  troubled  with 
this  disease  in  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  we  have 
given  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  in  pots,  which  we 
attribute  principally  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  soil,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered^  was  quite  sandy  and  open  ;  but  it  may  appear  where 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  soil,  and  where  there  has  been 
mismanagement.  The  best  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  its  in- 
crease, if  it  once  appears,  is,  to  repot  the  trees  in  a  new  soil, 
made  rather  more  sandy  than  we  have  recommended  ;  cut  away 
some  of  the  large  roots,  and  also  head  in  the  branches  quite  short ; 
give  the  trees  plenty  of  air,  and,  with  due  attention  to  water,  &.c. 
they  will  generally  recover.  It  may  be  well  here  to  observe, 
ihat  the  soil  which  we  have  used  and  which  we  have  recommend- 
ed, though  seemingly  too  poor  for  trees  in  pots,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  in  winch  the  compost  is  made  doubly  rich,  is  one 
peculiarly  iStted  for  the  peach  tree,  and  one  in  which  we  have 
ever  bad  an  extremely  vigorous  growth  of  wood,  and  a  good  crop 
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of  fruit.  With  that  important  ingredient  in  horticulture,  liquid 
manure,  which  can  be  withheld  or  applied  ad  libUumj  the  Culti- 
vator has  it  in  his  power  to  produce  either  a  strong  or  a  weak 
growth ;  the  soil  is  entirely  under  his  management ;  but  if  the 
soil  was  made  rich  at  first,  its  exciting  quality  could  not  be  easily 
taken  away.  Mildew  often  strikes  peach  trees  m  green-houses, 
and  we  have  seen  them  almost  white  with  it :  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  some  scientific  cultivators,  to  arise  from  the  soil  and 
situation,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  Although 
we  have  not  been  troubled  with  it,  nor  do  we  believe  it  will 
ever  make  its  appearance  on  trees  in  pots,  we  mention  it  as  among 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  peach.  It  is  one  gratifying  fact, 
in  favor  of  the  culture  of  peaches  in  pots,  that  they  are  but  httle 
subject  to  diseases.  The  facility  with  which  msects  are  destroyed 
b  also  a  great  inducement  to  their  cultivation. 

Though  we  have  extended  our  remarks  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  we  at  first  intended,  we  could  not  well  have  given 
our  ideas  in  a  much  less  space  ;  considerable  may  yet  be  said  on 
the  management  of  the  trees  after  the  third  year ;  but  as  this 
mostly  relates  to  pruning,  we  trust  the  good  judgment  of  every 
cultivator  will,  with  our  hints  on  this  subject,  gather  sufficient 
information  to  guide  him  m  his  fiiture  practice.  We  hope  our 
observations  will  have  a  tendency  to  extend  the  growth  of  this 
delicious  fruit  in  pots.  We  have  endeavored  to  simplify  their 
culture  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  desire  we  have  to  see  every 
gentleman  place  on  his  table  a  tree  loaded  with  peaches,  to  be 
plucked,  fresh  and  ripe,  from  the  tree. 


Art.  II.  Descriptive  JSotice  of  Mr.  HoggU  new  Method  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Water.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Gar- 
den and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

We  have  lately  examined,  with  much  satisfaction,  a  highly 
improved  furnace  and  boiler,  for  circulating  hot  water  by  the 
level  system,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hogg,  junior,  and 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  at  Mr.  Hogg's  garden,' 
New  York.  Annexed  is  a  view  of  wliich  :  a,  6,  {fig»  8)  is  a 
strong,  iron-bound,  wooden  cask,  air-tight  except  through  the 
tubes  &,  »,  which  contains  the  furnace,  and  serves  as  the  boiler  : 
€,  d,  is  a  conical  cast-iron  furnace  for  burning  anthracite  coal : 
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e,  the  grate  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  beneath  which  an  ash 
pit  should  be  formed  :  /,  the  flue  or  smoke-pipe  :  g^  the  aper- 
ture for  introducing  the  fuel :  A,  t,  cast-iron  pipes  of  three  inches 
diameter,  for  the  circulation  of  the  hot  water  ;  and  J,  an  open 


8 
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reservoir,  through  which  the  tubes  and  boiler  are  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  water.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
level  system  of  warming  by  heated  fluids,  will,  by  looking  at  the 
figure,  readily  perceive  that,  upon  filling  the  fin*nace  c,  d^  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  fuel,  the  water  in  the  boiler,  becoming  heated, 
rises  and  flows  ofif  through  the  pipe  A,  to  the  reservoir  j,  whence, 
becommg  cooler,  it  returns  immediately  through  the  pipe  t,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  ;  and  so  long  as  the  supply  of  water  and 
fuel  is  kept  up,  the  circulation  is  unceasing.  The  great  improve- 
ment in  the  present  apparatus  consists  in  placing  die  furnace  in 
the  midst  of  the  body  of  water^  which  completely  surrounds  it. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  is  heated,  and  the  economy' 
of  fuel,  are  the  two  very  important  points  gained.  To  these 
may  also  be  added  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  whole  fix- 
tures, and  the  convenience  of  its  introduction,  in  desirable  cases, 
in  concealed  situations,  within  the  hot-house  itself,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  construct  a  separate  apartment  for  the  furnace 
and  boiler,  as  they  may  be  placed  wherever  an  ordinary  cask 
would  have  room  to  stand. 

We  could  wish  no  better  proof  of  the  thorough  competency  of 
this  appUcation  for  warming  the  air  of  hot-houses  to  any  desira- 
ble temperature,  than  that  which  we  witnessed  at  Mr.  Hogg's 
garden.  An  apparatus  of  moderate  dimensions  was  put  up  last 
autumn  in  a  hastily  and  slightly  constructed  tpooden  house^  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  length,  which,  with  its  joints  open  to  every  wind,  and 
without  any  external  covering  upon  the  glass,  was  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50®  with  the  greatest  facility,  during  the  coldest 
weather,  the  thermometer  rangmg  meanwhile  fi'om  8  to  10®  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit.  We  believe  Mr.  Hogg,  junior,  is  about  pa- 
tenting hb  excellent  invention,  and  we  cannot  refrain  firom  ex- 
pressing our  conviction,  that  it  will  (jointly  with  other  systems 
of  heating  by  hot  water),  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  su- 
persede ^e  common  brick  flues,  so  drying  to  the  atmosphere  of 
plant-houses,  and  so  deleterious  in  the  escaping,  smoke  to  the 
plants  themselves. 
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A  number  of  the  above  boilers  and  tubes  have  been  erected, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hogg,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  in  the  conservatories  and  green-houses  of  different 
gentlemen,  where,  as  we  learn,  they  have  proved  highly  sads- 
lactorjr.  Yours, 

JVewturgA,  JV.  F.  June  6,  1836.  A.  J.  Downing. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  green-housds,  as  described  above 
by  our  valued  correspondent,  appears  to  us  to  combine  many 
advantages  for  ordinary  forcing-houses,  green-houses,  graperies, 
&c.,  and  we  are  happy  in  thus  early  laying  before  our  readers 
this  new  invention.  One  great  objection  to  the  erection  of 
green-houses,  and  similar  structures,  for  the  protection  of  plants 
during  our  severe  winters,  is,  the  expense  attendant  upon  heat- 
mg  them.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  system  of  heating  by  hot 
water ;  yet  the  first  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  required  by  the  common  method  is  so  great,  that  many  are  in- 
duced to  continue  the  old  smoke  flues,  and  others  are  forced  to 
forego  the  pleasure  to  be  derived,  in  our  dreary  winters,  from 
the  green-house.  Every  new  invention  or  discovery  which  will 
in  any  way  lessen  the  expense  of  warming  such  structures,  will 
tend  to  cause  their  erection,  and  thus  create,  by  the  spread  of  a 
taste  and  a  desire  for  plants,  a  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
nurseryman. 

In  this  wonderful  age  of  improvements,  all  new  inventions, 
imless  they  are  such  as  have  cost  the  inventor  years  of  labor  and 
perseverance  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  should  be  public  prop- 
erty. The  patent  law,  in  some  cases,  may  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  projectors  of  improvements,  but  so  common  have  the 
applications  become  for  such  protection  as  it  was  intended  to 
afford  for  inventions,  that  it  consists  now  in  but  little  more  than 
the  name.  If  the  system  of  heating  by  hot  water,  as  mvented 
by  Mr.  Hogg,  junior,  is  of  such  real  utility  as  it  appears  to  be, 
to  horticulturalists  and  florists,  it  would  certainly  be  the  most  ju- 
dicious course  to  pursue,  to  bring  it  extensively  into  notice, 
and,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  erection  as  much  as  possible, 
induce  amateurs  and  lovers  of  gardening  to  build  green-houses, 
graperies,  &c.  We  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Hogg  will 
give  up  the  intention,  if  he  has  ever  had  any,  of  patenting  his 
mvention.  As  a  nurseryman,  we  should  never  think  of  his  doing 
so  ;  and  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  good  judgment  to 
believe  he  will.  This  improvement,  however  so  great,  cannot 
certainly  be  believed,  in  this  age,  to  be  the  uUimatum  of  heating 
green-houses  by  hot  water ;  and  there  may  yet  be  discovered 
other  and  better  modes.  We  should  wish  Mr.  Hogg  to  reap 
some  benefit  for  his  discovery  ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  the  increase  of  floricultural  taste,  which  will  in  a  greater  or 
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less  degree  take  place,  as  a  knowledge  in  relation  to  it  b  diffused, 
will  create  such  a  demand  for  plants,  that  Mr.  Hogg,  as  well  as 
every  nurseryman,  will  find  that  he  will  be  a  gainer  by  not  con- 
fining his  improvements  by  any  law. — Conds, 


Art.  III.     •d  few  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Cyclamens. 

By  S.   SWEETSER. 

This  very  beautiful  bulb,  though  by  no  means  a  rare  plant, 
is  far,  however,  from  being  common,  or  at  least,  is  very  seldom 
seen  in  flower.  I  have  a  few  plants,  which,  with  no  particular 
care,  produce  forty  or  fifty  Sowers  each,  every  season  ;  and  if 
the  following  remarks  will  render  its  culture  less  difficult,  they 
are  willingly  at  your  disposal. 

The  compost  I  have  made  use  of  for  cyclamens  is  composed 
of  nearly  the  following  kinds  of  soils  : — ^loam,  dung,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand — the  latter  in  not  quite  so  large  proportion  as  the  three 
former.  After  the  bulbs  have  done  blooming,  or  have  made  their 
growth,  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  turned  out  into  the  border, 
in  the  gsffden,  and  planted  in  a  warm,  unshaded  aspect,  in  a  rich 
spot,  if  not  naturally  so — loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  sand,  should 
be  added.  Set  them  an  inch  or  more  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

During  summer  they  should  receive  supplies  of  wata*,  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  soil  occasionally  loosened  round  the  bulbs. 
About  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  the 
plants  should  be  taken  up  into  pots.  The  proper  size  for  good 
strong  roots  is  number  four ;  smaller  ones  may  be  put  in  the 
next  size  below.  Use  the  compost  recommended  above,  and 
take  the  plants  up  carefully,  placing  one  in  each  pot ;  settle  the 
•compost  well,  by  giving  the  pot  one  or  two  gentle  taps,  and  set 
the  plants  away  in  a  half  shady  place  for  a  few  days.  Afterwards 
inure  them  to  the  sun,  and  when  the  other  plants  are  removed  to 
the  green-house  or  parlor,  take  these  in  also.  During  the  win* 
ter  keep  them  inim  airy  place,  and  give  them  moderate  supplies 
of  water.  Toward  spring  they  will  begin  to  throw  «p  their 
flower  stems,  when  they  must  be  supplied  more  hberally  with 
this  element ;  water  every  day  m  dry  weather,  and  the  plants 
will  grow  rapidly  and  throw  up  firom  forty  to  fifty  dower-buds  ; 
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set  them  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  air,  to  prevent  their 
being  drawn  up,  and  they  will  make  an  elegant  appearance. 

When  the  flowers  have  all  appeared,  the  bulb  should  agam  be 
turned  into  the  border,  as  I  have  recommended  ;  the  same  at- 
tention should  be  given,  and  the  plants  taken  up  in  the  faU : 
they  will  perhaps  need  a  larger  pot  this  year,  which  should  be 
given  them,  if  they  do.  Use  the  same  compost  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  treat  m  the  same  manner,  and  a  handsome  bloom 
will  be  the  result.  Seeds  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  plants 
may  be  raised  in  this  manner.  I  have  sown  some  this  year,  and 
shall,  at  some  inture  time,  give  you  my  method  of  treating  them. 
These  few  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  old  roots. 

lOurs, 

Cambridgeparty  May,  1836.  8.  Sweetser. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  CuUivaHon  of  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cactus  and  Cereus.  In  a  series  of 
Papers.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

The  C^reus  speciossissimus  is  far  more  robust  in  its  habit  of 
growth  than  the  C.  grandifl6rus.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is  quad- 
rangular, of  four-sided  ;  and,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  the  young 
growths  are  of  a  brownish  color,  which  is  a  good  criterion,  for 
any  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  its  habit  of  growth,  to  judge 
of  its  vigor. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  this  genus  of  plants  is,  in 
keeping  them  in  a  high  state  of  health,  for  such  always  produce 
the  largest  and  most  elegant  powers.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  all  succulent  plants,  or  plants  similar  to  the  one  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  imbibe  moisture  very  copiously  in  damp  weather, 
and  part  with  it  very  sparingly  in  hot  weather  ;  and  any  one  who 
b  not  already  acquainted  with  this  fact,  or  has  not  yet  observed 
this  much,  can  never  expect  to  rise  above  mediocrity  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  tribe  ;  we  have  no  foliage  that  wilts  down  when 
the  roots  are  perishing  with  drought,  as  in  most  other  plants,  but 
the  stem  will  m  a  little  time  become  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the 
meagre,  shrivelled  appearance,  so  much  complained  of,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  result  of  bad  treatment.  Immediately  after 
a  few  cloudy  damp  days,  plants,  in  a  healthy  state,  generally  wilt 
considerably,  when  the  sun  breaks  out  suddenly  with  mtenseness 
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of  heat,  although  at  the  same  time  the  roots  are  probably  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  The  compost  recommended,  for  the  night- 
blooming  cereus,  in  my  former  paper,  should  be  used  for  this 
and  all  other  plants  of  this  genus.  The  old  custom  of  making  a 
compost  of  lime  rubbish,  sand,  and  a  portion  of  soil,  it  may  be 
argued,  has  been  in  use  nearly  a  centiu*y,  and  that  numerous  in* 
stances  can  be  cited  of  the  success  of  different  individuals. 
Nevertheless,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
try  some  new  mode  of  culture,  if  out  of  the  common  track ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  whoever  will  try  the  compost  (which,  by  the 
by,  is  as  cheap  and  as  easily  procured  as  any  other),  will  meet 
with  ample  remuneration  for  his  trouble. 

This  very  desirable  plant  puts  forth  its  flowers  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  sometimes  in  May,  as  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  the  house  the  plant  is  grown  in.  Size  of 
the  flowers  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter :  color  a  beautiful 
crimson,  the  inner  petals  elegantly  shaded  with  purple  :  the  sta- 
mens, which  are  numerous,  are  bundled  together,  and  are  as  long 
as  the  petals  of  the  flower.  The  styles  and  anthers  are  white, 
and  present  an  elegant  contrast  with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower* 
By  shading  the  flowers  firom  the  hot  sun,  they  may  be  kept  in 
full  bloom  four  or  five  days.  The  plant  should  be  placed  in  such 
a  situation,  in  the  green-house,  that  there  will  be  a  fr^e  current 
of  air  to  every  part  of  it,  and  by  no  means  allow  other  strong 
growing  and  straggling  plants  to  overshadow  it.  No  hot  or  green- 
house collection  can  be  called  complete  without  this  splendid 
species. 

Some  cultivators  recommend  the  drying  up  of  the  plants,  to 
force  them  to  flower  more  abundantly  ;  this  is  what  I  call  flower- 
ing the  plant  prematurely, — ^for  even  if  a  few  more  blossoms  are 
obtained,  which  I  have  my  doubts  of,  the  yellow,  sickly  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  when  thus  treated,  is  enough  to  condenm  the 
practice. 

This  species  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttmgs,  and  a  strong 
healthy  one  is  preferable  to  a  sickly  plant ;  and  if  carefully  packed 
in  soft  paper,  and  placed  among  clothes  in  a  travelUng  tnjnk,  or 
among  any  kinds  of  dry  goods,  could  be  taken  to  almost  any  dis- 
tance required.  All  that  is  necessary,  after  taking  the  cutting 
from  the  plant,  is  to  lay  it  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  room,  two  or  three 
days,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  over. 

A  cutting  such  as  just  mentioned,  will,  with  good  treatment, 
probably  flower  the  second  year.  The  dark-brown  vein,  that 
leads  from  the  centre  of  the  stem  to  the  bud,  which  may  be  im- 
mediately observed,  is  almost  a  siu*e  sign  of  a  flower.  I  say 
almosty  because  sometimes  it  turns  out  to  be  a  lateral  growth. 
In  order  to  force  the  plant  to  flower,  it  is  recommended  by 
some  cultivators  to  cut  oflf  about  half  an  inch  of  the  extremity 
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of  the  shoot ;  this  often  has  the  desu*ed  effect — althou^  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  the  plant,  by  thus  stopping  it,  is  stimu- 
lated to  make  lateral  growths.  Yours, 

J.  W.  Russell. 
Mount  dubumy  Cambridge^  Jifay,  1836, 


Art.  V.     Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
monthof  Mayto  October^  inclusiot.     By  the  Conductors. 

We  frequently  hear  the  question  asked,  what  plants  and  shrubs 
are  in  flower  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  &c.,  in  the 
open  garden  ;  and  what  kinds,  especidly  of  perennials,  will  pre- 
sent a  good  display  in  a  small  garden,  in  each  month  throughout 
the  season  ?  WiUi  the  hope  that  we  may  in  a  measure  answer 
these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  some  informa- 
tion to  our  readers,  we  have  looked  over  our  horticultural  memo- 
randa, where  we  have  noted  down  much  that  is  useful  as  well  as 
interesting,  and  selected  such  plants  and  shrubs  as  we  have, 
upon  the  average  of  several  seasons,  found  in  bloom  in  each 
month.  Frequently,  from  the  prevalence  of  cold  easterly  winds 
in  the  month  of  May,  or  from  the  effects  of  late  frosts,  many 
plants,  which,  in  some  years,  are  in  full  flower  early  in  the  month, 
do  not  expand,  in  others,  until  the  latter  part,  or  even  until  June* 
But  as  these  backward  seasons  are  few,  and  do  not  occur  oftener 
than  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  several  years,  these  observa- 
tions may  be  considered  as  applying  to  seasons  in  general.  In 
July  and  August,  we  have  never  observed  scarcely  any  difference 
in  the  period  of  the  blooming  of  plants,  however  so  early  the 
season  commenced,  or  how  protracted  during  the  months  of 
April  or  May.  In  July,  vegetation  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  make 
up  for  the  slowness  of  growth  in  the  spring  months,  and  it  is 
only  through  the  former  that  occasionally  our  gardens  are  unat- 
tractive, and  barren  of  bloom. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  catalogue  of  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  drawn  up,  with  the  season  of  the  flowering  of  each  spe- 
cies and  variety,  would  be  very  usefud  to  persons  who  are  desi- 
rous of  purchaising  plants  to  ornament  a  small  garden  ;  and  we 
were  in  hopes  that  some  of  our  correspondents,  more  able,  per- 
haps, from  local  circumstances,  to  do  so  than  ourselves,  would 
have  sent  in  a  paper  upon  this  important  subject ;  but  as  we 
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have  not  yet  ever  received  any  such,  we  have  ventured  to  com- 
mence with  the  results  of  our  own  observations,  hoping  that  we 
shall  be  aided,  in  our  future  remarks,  with  the  pens  of  some  of 
our  friends.  It  would  give  us  much  pleasure  if  we  were  able  to 
enumerate  more  species  and  varieties  ;  but  we  will  suppose  the 
garden  to  consist  of  only  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  land,  laid 
out  as  our  gardens  generally  are,  containing  useful  as  well  as  or- 
namental plants,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  good  selection 
r — not  of  the  most  rare  and  high  priced  kinds,  but  such  as  can 
be  purchased  of  every  nurseryman,  at  moderate  rates,  and  easily 
grown. 

We  shall  commence  our  observations  with  the  month  of  May, 
and,  if  not  prevented  for  want  of  room,  or  by  other  engage- 
ments, shall  continue  them  through  the  succeeding  months,  until 
October.  At  some  leisure  opportunity,  we  also  hope  to  give  a 
list  of  the  most  desirable  and  beautiful  plants,  which  will  pro- 
duce a  fine  display  of  blossoms  throughout  the  winter  months,  in 
green-houses. 

May. — Of  the  biennial  and  perennial  plants  which  flower  this 
month,  the  following  may  be  enumerated.  Phl6x  r^ptans  Mx, 
(stolonifera  H.  JST.),  subul^ta,  divarickta  and  nivalis;  all  very 
showy  and  highly  ornamental  kinds  :  nothing  can  exceed  in  love- 
liness of  bloom  the  two  latter  species  :  we  have  seen  large  roots 
of  them  so  completely  covered  with  flowers,  that  not  a  green  leaf 
could  be  distinguished ;  nivalis  forming  a  patch  of  blossoms  as 
white  as  snow;  Aquil^gia  vulgaris,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  and 
sib^rica  ;  the  latter  has  not  yet  become  common,  but  it  is  an  ele- 
gant species,  and  easily  raised  firom  seeds  :  fifaxifraga  umbrdsa, 
granul^ta  and  granulkta  pl^no ;  Luplnus  polyphyllus  and  poly- 
phyllus  &lba ;  both  splendid  plants,  and  easily  raised  from  seeds; 
all  the  perennial  lupins  are  fine,  and  should  be  in  every  garden : 
S^dum  pectin^tum :  /^is  piimila :  Verinica  gentianoides  and 
r^ptans  :  Sanguin^ria  canadensis  :  Lychnis  Floscuculi,  var. 
fl6re  pl^no  ;  exceedingly  handsome.  Polyanthuses  and  hearts- 
eases are  also  abundantly  in  bloom.  Of  bulbous  and  tuberous 
rooted  plants,  the  following  are  in  flower : — tulips,  hyacinths, 
narcissuses,  fritillarias,  and  ranunculuses :  Psednta  .parad6xica, 
officinalis,  prs^cox,  hCimilis,  and  some  others,  which  are  not  yet 
common ;  these  are  all  single,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  in 
beauty  with  the  double  ones  ;  still  they  are  very  desirable  in  a 
collection,  as  they  flower  sooner  than  the  latter,  and  serve  to 
keep  up  a  display  in  this  month :  also,  lilies  of  the  valley.  Among 
the  shrubs  in  bloom  are  Diphne  Mezireunij  Hal^sta  tetr&ptera, 
Rtbes  missouri^nsis.  Azalea  nudifldra,  Spirae^a  Aypericifolia,  Cy- 
d6ma  jap6nica,  the  double  flowering  almond,  hlacs,  snowballsj 
vacciniums  and  tartarian  honey-suckles.  All  these  flower  in  the 
open  garden  and  are  perfectly  hardy,  requiring  no  protection 
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whatsoever.  Where  there  19  a  green-house,  or  pit,  or  eyen 
a  good  cellar,  in  which  plants  can  be  protected  and  turned 
into  the  borders  early,  many  of  them  will  bloom  this  month ; 
such  as  Cl&rkia  pulch^Ua  and  ^legans,  annual  chrysanthemums, 
Ferb^na  chamaedrifolia,  mimuluses,  stocks,  &c.  Such  shrubs 
as  JRhododindron  p6nticum,  catawbi^nse,  m&ximum,  &lbum, 
faybridum,  and  others,  and  many  kinds  of  azaleas,  may  be  kept 
in  a  cellar,  and  will  flower  splendidly  this  month.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  pit  of  any  kmd  to  protect  plants,  but  only  a  good 
dry  cellar,  in  which  the  frost  cannot  penetrate,  a  garden  may  be 
tolerably  supplied  with  flowers  in  May,  and  plants,  wliich.it  has 
heretofore  been  thought  must  have  a  green-house  to  winter  them, 
and  those  which  were  not  so  favored,  thus  deprived  of  their  beau- 
ty, wiU  flourish  fiilly  as  well,  and  bloom  equally  as  freely,  sheltered 
in  this  manner.  We  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it. 

Those  truly  magnificent  under-shrubs,  Paednta  Maittan  var. 
jpapaverkcea  and  B4nkstce,  though  yet  rare,  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  flower  freely  in  the  open  border,  this  month.  They  may 
also  be  grown  in  pots  and  wmtered  in  a  cellar,  where  the  garden 
is  small  and  the  borders  occupied  with  other  plants.  Though 
not  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price,  yet  no  collection  can  be 
called  complete  without  them.      In  small  gardens,  in  cities, 

1)lants  which  are  usually  kept  in  rooms  may  be  set  out — and,  if 
arge  specimens,  such  as  oleanders,  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
pittosporums,  acacias,  &c.,  they  will  make  a  fine  appearance, 
and  their  health  and  beauty  be  preserved. 


Art.  VI.  JVottccff  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  tnth  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

Edwards^s  Sotanical  Regiiter,  or  Ornamental  -Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  £ach  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  St,  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 

HJurtis^t  Botanical  Magazine^  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  9«.  6c7.  colored,  $«.  plain.  Fditea 
bv  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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Fapaverdcea. 

ESGHSCHOXTZLi. 

In  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany^  for  April,  E.  crdcea  is  fig- 
ured. It  is  a  beautiful  species,  much  more  so,  we  think,  than 
the  old  favorite,  E.  calif6mica.  The  habit  and  character  of  the 
plant  is  very  similar  to  californica,  but  the  color  of  the  flowers 
is  a  rich  orange,  about  the  same  shade  as  the  dark  color  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  of  the  latter.  We  flowered  this  species  last 
season,  from  seeds  which  we  received  from  England ;  but  the 
plants,  only  three  in  number,  did  not  stand  the  winter  ;  this  we 
presume  was  owing  to  their  weakness,  as  they  were  not  planted 
out  until  very  late  m  the  season,  and  did  not  make  a  good  growth 
before  frost.  We  saved  a  few  seeds,  and,  from  them,  we  have 
several  plants,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  leave  out  next  winter, 
in  order  to  again  test  its  hardiness.  If  it  proves  as  hardy  as  its  co- 
gener,  E.  calif6mica,  it  will  be  a  much  more  valuable  acquisition, 
than  if  it  was  only  annual  in  its  duration. 

Onagrdcea. 

GOpETTIA    Spach    (A  namo,  the  meaning  of  which  is  imejcplaioed  by  iti  udior.) 
le|>ida  Lindl*   Smart  Godetia.    An  ornamental  annual  plant ;  srowinff  a  foot  or  mora 
in  height ;  color  of  the  flowers  red  and  purple  ;  piiopagated  oy  Beedf  ;  a  native  of 
Galilbmia.    Bot.  Reg.,  1849. 

A  very  handsome  annual  species  of  the  primrose  or  CEInoth^ra, 
from  which  genus  this  has  been  separated  by  Mr.  Spach,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last,  p.  217.  Described  erect  in  its  growth, 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate  ;  the  flowers  appear  very  thickly  on  the 
ends'of  the  terminal  branches,  and  are  of  a  handsome  red  color, 
with  a  purple  spot  on  each  petal.  Introduced  by  the  meritorious 
and  lamented  Douglas,  from  California,  and  flowered  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  July,  1836.  Easily 
propagated  by  seeds.     {Bot.  Reg.^  April.) 

"Rosdcece. 
CRATifTGUS 
miaroc4rpa  LhuU.  QnuSi'fruked  Thorn.    A  hardy  ahmb;  growing  ten  or  twohe  feet 
high;  flowers  white;  appearmg  in  May  and  June;  a  native  of  North  America. 
Bot.  Reg.,  1846. 
Syncnyme :  Crats^gus  ipathuUta    EOiott,  and  of  LemdonU  Arberitmn,  Briitmmafm, 

In  commencing  to  figure  several  species  of  the  Crats^gus  in  a 
fruitmg  state.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  "  Few  hardy  plants  are  more 
deserving  of  general  admiration  for  the  neatness  of  their  fohage, 
the  diversity  of  their  manner  of  growing,  the  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers in  the  spring,  or  the  gay  appearance  of  their  numerous  richly 
colored  haws  m  the  autumn,  than  the  species  and  varieties  of 
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the  genus  CrataB'^gus."  They  are  as  yet  but  little  known,  only 
to  collectors,  and  are  not  very  frequently  seen  in  gardens*  With 
the  hope  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  planting  the  species 
and  varieties,  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  highly  deservmg 
of  cultivation  will  be  figured  in  the  fruiting  state,  as  their  greatest 
attraction  is  in  the  ornamental  appearance  of  their  berries.  C. 
microcirpa  is,  according  to  Elliot,  a  native  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  ;  and  Mr.  Drummond  has,  also,  discovered  it  growing 
in  the  Texas.  It  forms  a  pretty  small  tree,  which,  in  the  winter 
season,  is  tolerably  thickly  covered  with  small  bright-red  berries. 
Drawn  from*  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  We 
should  be  much  pleased  if  this  tribe  of  plants  was  more  exten- 
sively planted  in  our  gardens.  Nothing  can  be  more  ornamental, 
and  we  hope  that  the  notices  which  we  shall  take  from  time  to 
time  of  these  plants  will  call  attention  to  the  subject.  {Bot. 
Reg.y  April.) 

heterophylla   Vanovm^eaved  Hawthorn.    A  hardy  shnib ;  with  white  llowm ;  ap- 
pearing in  May  and  June.    Bot.  Reg.,  1128  an^  1847. 

This  is  Stated  to  be  **  one  of  the  handsomest "  of  the  genus. 
The  tree  forms  a  "dense  pyramidal  head,  with  foliage  the  finest 
of  the  genus,"  and  with  snow-white  blossoms  appearing  early,  and 
covering  the  tree  like  a  mantle  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  shiny, 
of  a  neat  figure  and  firm  texture  ;  the  haws  or  berries,  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  hang  on  rather  pendant  pedicils,  and  are 
of  a  rich  crimson  ;  they  adorn  the  tree  until  the  latest  period  in 
autumn,  "harmonizing  beautifully  with  the  fading  verdure  of  the 
leaves."     {Bot,  Reg.,  April.) 


Legumindcem. 

KENNFDYA 
SterHngi    Lindl.    Sterling's  Kennedya.    An  ornamental  ffreen^wine  trailing  plant; 
with  scarlet  flowers;  appearing  in  April;  a  native  of  New  South  Wales;  propa« 
gated  by  cuttings.    Bot.  Reg.,  1845. 

Described  as  follows  : — ^leaves  trifoliate,  subrotund-ovate, 
mucronate  ;  petioles  hairy  ;  stipules  ovate-acute  ;  bracts  verti- 
cillate  ;  calyx  hairy.  The  flowers  appear  on  axillary  pedun- 
cles, two  on  each,  and  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  This  species 
is  ^'botanically  remarkable  for  having  its  bracts  collected  into  a 
whorl,  or  even  grown  together  into  a  little  involucre."  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  colony,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  Swan  River.  The  seeds  were  sent  to  England  by  Sir 
James  Sterling,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  has  been  named.  All 
the  kennedyas  are  pretty,  sufliciently  so  to  give  them  a  place  in 
^een-house  collections.     {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 
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POINSETTM    CSraham    (In  oompliment  to  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Pointett,  kte  minister  to 

Mexico.) 
pnlcherrima     Graham    Beaatiful  Poinaettia. 

Synmynu:  £tiph6rbia  Poinefttia  of  the  gardens  about  Philadelphia,  and  the  same 
that  has  been  noticed  several  times  in  our  previous  volume,  as  flowering  at  Belmont 
Place  in  this  neighborhood. 

Dr.  Graham,  in  the  Ediiihwrgh  J^ew  Philosophical  Journal^ 
has  stated  that  this  forms  a  distinct  type  from  Euphorbia,  and  has 
consequently  given  it  the  above  name.  Some  other  particulars 
are  stated  in  regard  to  the  plant,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 
It  has  iSowered  m  several  gardens  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Philadelphia. 

Cofnp6sit<z. 

TkAuUfliroR,     Tribe  SenecionideoR^  subtribe  Hefenite,  division 
Galinsdgezdy  subdivision  Madi^se. 

OXYIPRA    (Supposed  to  be  derived  from  ah^rp  and  a  taU,  but  its  application  is  not  ob- 
vious.)    De  CandoUe 
chrysanthemoides    De  CandoUe    Ox-eye-like  Oxyura.    A  pretty  annual  plant ;  grow- 
ing a  foot  or  more  in  height ;  flower  yeUow;*  appearing  in  the  montns  of  August 
and  September;  propagated  by  seeds  ;  a  native  or  California.    Bot.  Reg.,  1850. 

A  new  genus,  placed  by  De  CandoUe  in  the  order  of  Com- 
p6site,  as  above  shown.  According  to  the  representation  of 
the  plate,  it  is  a  very  pretty  annual.  The  stem  is  erect,  with 
lateral  branches  ;  leaves  bferior  pinnatified  linear  obtuse,  and 
sublobed  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  with  considerable  of  a  disk, 
much  resembling  Mddia  Slogans,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
widely  separated.  It  was  introduced  from  California  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  It  produces  seeds  in  abundance,  and  will  probably 
soon  be  introduced.     {Bot,  Reg,,  April.) 

Stellatdcece. 
ixoiu. 

I.  grandifldra  is  figured  in  Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany  for 
May.  It  is  a  splendid  species,  not  very  common,  but  which, 
with  several  others  of  the  genus,  should  be  cultivated  in  every 
stove  collection.  The  flowers  appear  in  large  terminal  corymbs, 
and  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  said  to  flower  the  year  through.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume.  Cuttings  of  this 
species  strike  freely  in  mould  or  sand,  but  the  latter  is  preferable, 
in  a  gentle  heat,  under  a  hand-glass.  The  plants,  when  rooted, 
should  be  potted  ofiT  into  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  m  equal  quantities. 
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We  saw  &  species  in  flower,  a  few  dajs  since,  at  Belmont 
Place,  which  we  believe  was  I.  rdsea.  It  was  covered  with 
beautiful  corymbs  of  rose-colored  blossoms.  The  genus  con- 
tains about  forty  species,  which  are  nearly  all  desirable. 

ApocynidcecR. 

JViTRIUM. 

A  new  and  beautiful  plant  of  this  genus,  under  the  name  of 
JV*.  thrysifldrum,  is  figured  in  the  last  mentioned  work  for  May. 
The  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Sylhet  or  Nepal, 
about  six  years  since.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  more  lanceo- 
late than  .AT.  splendens,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  thick  terminal  cluster.  The  specimens 
were  taken  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Tate,  of  Chelsea,  who 
raised  it  from  seeds,  and  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  last 
season.  It  requires  the  same  culture  as  the  other  species,  and 
is  a  splendid  acquisition  to  a  collection  of  plants. 

FokmonidcecR. 

COLLO^MIA 
Cbvanilldfiu    Hook  and  Arn.  CbvaniDes's  CoDomia. 
SjftumynuM:  Phldx  linckria    Cav.    C.  coccinea    Lehm,    C.  laterUta    D.  Don. 

A  pretty  annual,  which  we  have  now  in  bloom  :  the  flowers 
are  not  very  conspicuous,  but  a  patch  of  plants  has  a  pretty 
eflfect.  Seeds  sown  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  sprmg  will  pro- 
duce plants  which  will  flower  in  June,  and  seeds  sown  in  June 
will  produce  plants  to  flower  again  in  September.  We  notice  it 
now  as  it  has  been  known,  under  the  above  names,  and  as  such 
been  introduced  and  ^own  in  our  gardens. 

ScrophularidcetB. 

JUimulus  gutt&tus  Dec  and  varieties.  This  charming  spe- 
cies of  an  elegant  and  now  extensively  cultivated  plant,  with  a 
cospecies,  l^iteus,  constitute  the  probable  originals  of  the  nu- 
merous fine  varieties  which  adorn  our  green-houses  and  conserva- 
tories. 

Much  confusion  exists  respecting  the  progressive  origin  of  the 
numerous  varieties  ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  floriculturad  botany,  and  benefit  to  your  numerous  readers, 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  and  de- 
scription of  these  subjects  of  their  care,  than  could  be  rendered 
by  an  article  from  your  pen,  Messrs.  Editors,  by  which  such  a 
want  should  be  supplied.  I  could  therefore  wish  that  a  botanical 
description  of  the  two  above-named  species  should  be  ^ven, 
and  then  a  similar  description  of  all  the  now  known  varieties. 
Mr.  Breck,  of  the  Lancaster  Botanic  Gardens,  mentions,  that 
from  seed  imported  from  England,  he  rabed  '^  the  different  vari« 
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eties."  And,  from  the  seed  of  that  gorgeotis  variety,  M, 
Smithn,  I  have  plants  bearing  the  appearance,  not  only  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  but,  I  presume,  of  distinct  species.  The  result  of 
my  experiment  on  these  seedlings  shall  be  forwarded  for  your  use. 
Jlfimulus  gutt&tus  (?)  Dec^f  now  m  flower  with  me,  I  consider 
a  splendid  flower.  ,  On  six  flowering  stems,  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment fifty  or  more  expanded  flowers,  of  the  brightest  orange- 
yellow,  faintly  dotted  within.  Each  flower  is  Iw-ger  than  the 
variety  M.  Sraithii,  so  much  admired,  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  with  all  due  deference  to  that  of  the  floral  world,  quite 
equal,  iif  not  superior.  A  peculiarity  of  a  longer  persistence  of 
flowers  than  in  Smithti  I  have  noticed — several  flowers  continu- 
ing bright  and  firm  for  an  entire  week.  This  individual  was  a 
stolone  from  an  old  plant  last  autumn,  preserved  from  the  frost 
until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  it  was  removed  into  a  warm 
room,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  In  May,  the  weaker 
shoots  were  all  cut  out,  then  repotted  into  a  very  finely  commi- 
nuted natural  compost,  of  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  and  again 
copiously  watered.  This  composition,  precisely  that  used  with 
such  success  in  the  cultivation  of  heaths  (£ric^ceae) ,  seemed  to 
impart  a  new  energy  to  the  plant,  and  its  delicately  fibrous  roots 
completely  permeated  the  soil.  On  June  12th  it  expanded  its 
first  flower,  and  now  (Jime  21)  it  presents  an  exuberance  of 
growth  rarely  seen,  with  a  foliage  of  the  deepest  green,  and  in- 
florescence brilliant  and  splendid.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
above  treatment  was  m-door  cultivation,  which  secured  it  a  more 
strict  attention,  which  has  been  amply  repaid.  For  parlor  flow- 
ers, I  do  not  know  of  any  so  desirable,  possessing  their  peculiar 
economy ;  while  grown  in  ornamented,  glazed  or  porcelain  pots, 
furnished  with  deep  pans,  and  supplied  with  a  profusion  of  water, 
these  fine  mimuli  might  supersede  that  ahnost  antiquated  and  far 
less  easily  cultivated  plant,  the  aquatic  C41Ia  8atbi6pica. — {Com. 
by  J.  L.  R.) 

OrchiddcecR. 
ANGRifTCUM 
caud&tum    LmdJ,    hong-tailed  Angnecum.    A  stove  epiphyte ;  with  greenirii-wiitl* 
flowers;  appearing  in  August;  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.    Bot.  Reg.,  1844. 

A  most  singular  and  beautiful  species,  which  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  where  it  is 
grown  on  a  piece  of  wood  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  stove. 
It  is  increased  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
common  at  present.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  structures  oc- 
curs in  this  species,  which  is,  the  unusual  length  of  the  spur, 
measuring  nine  inches.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  for  what  wise 
purpose  this  singular  appendage  was  intended,  unless,  as  Dr. 
Lindley  remarks,  "  to  exhibit  the  endless  diversity  of  power  of 
the  Creator."     {Bot.  Reg.j  April.) 
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nifdrccna    Lindl.     Brownish  Maxillaria.     A  pretty  stove  epiphyte;  with  red  and 

&tive  of  Trinithul.  '  Bo 


ICAXILLA'RIA 

ufdrccna    Lin 
yettow  ^wcn;  appearing  in  December;  a  native  of  Trinithul.  *  Bot.  Reg.,  1848. 

"  By  no  means  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genua,*'  although  it 
is  a  beautiful  object  when  closely  examined.  It  first  flowered  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  coDection,  m  1834.  The  flowers 
are  small,  with  a  yellow  labeUum,  spotted  with  crimson.  (BoU 
Reg.,  April.) 


Art.  VIL     CaUs  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

We  have  visited  several  gardens,  but,  for  want  of  room,  must  defer 
the  principal  part  of  our  remarks  until  our  next,  at  which  time  we  shall 
endeavor  to  notice  several  at  length.  The  following  hastily  penned 
notices  are  all  we  have  room  for. 

Belmont  Place,  iVatertown,  J.  P.  Cushingj  Es^, — June  2Sd.  We 
passed  a  few  minutes  at  this  place,  but  had  only  time  to  walk  hastily 
throuffh  the  houses ;  these  are  in  fine  order — ^neatness  and  cleanliness 

f)revalent  throughout.  In  one  of  the  stoves,  the  pines,  which  have 
ately  been  potted  and  plunged  in  a  new  bed  of  leaves,  look  strong  and 
vi||^rous.  The  other  is  filled  with  grapes,  in  pots,  which  are  covered 
with  a  fine  crop  of  fruit ;  on  some  we  counted  from  twenty  to  thirty 
clusters.  Ripe  fruit  has  been  cut  from  some  that  were  intromiced  very 
early.  We  here  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  the  diflference  in  the 
vigor  of  vines,  when  raised  from  eyes  or  from  coilings.  The  former 
bore  by  far  the  largest  crops  ;  the  latter,  which  were  put  in  last  season, 
in  order  to  try  Mr.  Meams's  mtem,  not  having  made  wood  of  much 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  former,  and  the  clusters  of  the  fruit  are 
not  near  as  handsome.  Combrdtum  purpilkreum  was  magnificently 
showy,  having  a  dense  raceme  of  scarlet  flowers  expanded,  upwards  of 
two  feet  in  length.  AmaryllM  vittkta  and  Valldta  purpurea  were  also 
brilliant  with  their  exquisitely  beautiful  blossoms.  Cictus  Jenkens6nn 
had  opened  several  flowers,  and  was  about  expanding  another ;  it  is  a 
very  rree-Wooming  species. — Conds, 

Jifnatew  <Mriun  of  S,  IVaUeer,  Roxburv,—>Iune  15th.  We  were 
much  delighted  to  see,  in  the  very  fine  cofiection  of  S.  Walker,  that 
rare  and  alpiue  plant  <*  Gentidna  ac&nlis,"  which,  though  rather  past 
its  best  state,  was  still  exceedingly'  interesting ;  so  seldom,  if  ever,  has 
it  flowered  with  us.  Impatient  of  heat  and  drought  as  it  is,  much  credit 
is  due  to  its  cultivator  for  his  success  in  overcoming  the  unpropitious 
circumstances  of  the  season,  and  rendering  it  so  healmy.  Mr.  ViTalker's 
seedling  pansies  are  deserving  of  attention. — jR. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener'^s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers  ;  Is.  6d. 
each.     No.  LXXIII,  for  April. 

Art.  1,  "  Some  account  of  the  Gardens  and  state  of  Gar- 
dening in  Yorkshire."  The  author  of  this  paper  makes  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  garden- 
ers frequently  visitmg  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  \n  which  they 
reside,  in  order  to  acquire  information  :  they  are  no  less  appli- 
cable to  every  amateur,  especially  those  who  sometimes  imagine 
they  excel  in  some  peculiar  department : — 

"  Few  gardens  are  so  poor  that  they  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  a 
yisit,  by  supplying  some  useful  hint,  or  improved  practice,  to  an  acute 
observer ;  or  making  him  acquainted  with  a  new  or  superior  variety  of 
fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable  ;  or  bringing  under  his  notice  one  or  other  of 
the  remarkable  variations  so  oflen  produced  on  plants  by  the  difference 
of  soil  and  situation  ;  or,  what  is,  perhaps,  of  e^ual  importance  to  a 
ffardener  of  the  present  day,  by  exhibiting  something  either  advisable  to 
Follow,  or  necessary  to  avoid,  m  the  higher  department  of  his  art,  land- 
scape-gardening. 

"  The  gardener  who  is  confined  within  his  own  walls,  whether  by  the 
niiberality  of  his  employer  or  his  own  apathy,  generally  overrates  his 
own  horticultural  skill :  and,  instead  or  '  growing  wiser  as  he  grows 
older,'  becomes  bigotted  in  his  erroneous  notions,  and  prejudiced  against 
any  deviation  from  the  beaten  track  which  he  has  so  lonff  followed.  It 
is  to  freedom  of  intercourse  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  vast  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  in  the  last  century ;  compared  with  which,  its 
most  rapid  progress  in  former  ages  appears  only  a  snail's  pace.  In  gar- 
dening, especially,  the  modem  improyements  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  acting  through  the  media  of  horticultural 
societies  and  books.  But,  in  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  seeing,  and 
reflecting  upon  what  we  see,  are  better  than  reading,  and  reflecting 
upon  what  we  read ;  therefore,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  neglect 
of  duty,  a  gardener  ought  to  visit,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
all  the  gardens  accessible  to  him.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  under- 
value the  advantages  of  reading  ;  without  it,  a  gardener  must  necessa- 
rily remain  far  in  the  rear  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and,  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  descriptions  of,  and  critical  remarks 
upon,  places,  such  as  those  occasionally  given  in  this  Magazine,  are 
quite  as  instructive  to  a  learner,  as  a  detailed  method  of  cultivating  a 
particular  kind  of  flower  or  vegetable." 

The  following  description  of  a  peach  house  is  given,  which,  it 
is  stated,  so  far  as  economy  of  space  is  concerned,  is  very  supe- 
rior : — 

"  Length,  thhty-two  feet :  width,  sixteen  feet ;  height  at  the  back, 
twelve  feet ;  height  at  the  front,  four  feet  six  inches.    The  upngfat 
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ttoni  Bflshes  are  hung  by  hinges  to  the  upper  wall-plate,  and  open  out- 
wards at  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  adrnitting  air.  Every  alternate 
upper  light  is  likewise  movable  in  the  usual  way.  The  flue  enters  the 
house  at  one  end,  beneath  the  back  walk,  and  passes  along  the  front 
and  the  other  end,  one  foot  from  the  glass,  returning  along  the  house, 
three  feet  six  inches  from  the  back  wall,  to  the  place  where  it  entered ; 
it  then  dips  again  under  the  walk,  and  enters  the  back  wall.  The  flue 
thus  encloses  a  pit  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  six  inches 
wide,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted.  Between  the  back  flue  and  the 
back  wall  there  is  another  border,  in  which  standard  trees  are  planted  : 
these  are  trained  to  a  trellis  against  the  back  wall.  The  trellis  to  which 
the  other  trees  are  trained  is  nearly  horizontal ;  and  it  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  house,  except  three  feet  of  the  back  border  (which,  being 
covered  by  a  framing  of  boards,  serves  for  a  walk),  and  that  part  of 
the  flue  which  passes  along  the  front  of  the  house.  This  trellis  is  three 
feet  six  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  it  declines  to  two  feet  six  inches  in 
front.  »* 

The  second  article,  on  ^'  the  importance  of  Gardeners  studying 
the  Natural  System  of  Botany,"  though  useful,  contains  nothing 
sufficiently  important  to  extract. 

The  third  article  is  the  detail  of  a  ^^  new  method  of  grafting, 
or  rather  budding  Vines,"  accompanied  with  an  engraving.  We 
have  had  a  copy  taken  of  this,  and  present  the  article  entire,  as 
we  believe  it  is  the  most  sure  and  easy  mode  of  grafting  or  bud- 
ding vines  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.  The  old  system 
of  boring  holes  in  the  stems  of  strong  vines,  and  also  many  other 
methods  in  use,  are  very  uncertain,  and  often,  if  well  done,  dis- 
appoint the  operator,  when  his  expectations  are  formed  of  a  suc- 
cessful growth.  The  method  detailed  in  this  extract  will,  how- 
ever, remedy  all  the  defects  of  the  more  conmion  systems  : — 

"  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  readers  a  method  of  grafting,  or  rather  of 
budding,  vines,  which  I  was  led  to  adopt  merely  from  my  own  ideas 
of  veeetable  physiology,  and  which,  I  reel  confident,  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  success.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  method  is  at  all  known  ; 
at  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  to  me,  at  least,  it  is  (juite  origi- 
nal. The  well-known  method  of  detached  grafting  I  had  tried  repeat- 
edly, but  without  success ;  and,  in  endeavoring  to  trace  the  cause  of 
this  failure,  I  remembered  having  seen  two  new  vine-houses,  which, 
under  the  management  of  several  most  distinguished  gardeners,  had  for 
a  series  of  years  been  partially  accelerated,  for  the  miportant  purpose 
of  furnishing  abundance  of  bearing  wood  ;  and  such  was  the  failure  in 
both  these  instances,  that,  as  a  last  resource,  the  vines  in  one  of  the 
houses  were  cut  down  to  the  parapet  every  second  year.  In  this  place, 
the  gardener  was  changed  five  times  in  as  many  years  ;  but,  when  the 
fifth  made  his  entree,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  most  auspicious  com- 
panion, success.  In  the  other  place,  the  gardeners  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful :  the  buds  broke  so  irregularly,  that  only  two,  or  at  most  three, 
eyes  at  the  top  of  the  vines  appeared  with  sufficient  strength  to  render 
their  retention  tolerable  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  shoots  downwards  were 
as  bare  as  a  barber's  pole.  In  both  the  instances  alluded  to,  I  readily 
perceived  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere, 
and,  also,  that  there  was  a  very  rich  deep  border.  Although,  in  my 
endeavors  to  graft  with  detached  scions,  I  bad  taken  care  to  keep  up  a 
very  dan^  atmosphere,  still  my  attempts  proved  abortive  :  to  a  gar- 
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dener  who  knows  that  a  shigle  bud,  when  immersed  an  inch  in  any 
tolerable  soil,  will  not  fail,  under  ordinary  care,  to  become  a  plant :  or, 
that  a  cutting  of  young  wood,  when  in  full  leaf,  put  in  a  heap  of  fer- 
menting tan,  and  shaded,  will  also  root  freely  ;  the  failure  of  aetached 
scions,  even  when  grafted  in  a  masterly  manner,  will  certainly  appear 
paradoxical.  Knowing  that  the  same  kind  of  sap  which,  when  put  in 
motion,  causes  the  emission  of  roots  in  the  cutting,  produces  also  the 
union  between  the  stock  and  scion  in  grafting,  I  was  led  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  myself,  whether  a  single  bud,  inserted  in  the, stock,  and  envel- 
oped with  any  light  mould  that  mav  keep  moderately  moist,  would  not 
effect  the  desired  union  ?  To  enable  myself  to  give  a  decisive  answer 
to  this  question,  I  took  a  small  black  Hamburgh  vine,  which  had  grown 
for  a  year  or  two  in  a  pot,  the  stem  of  which  did  not  exceed  four  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  I  ex- 
cised two  pieces  of  the  extent  of  half  their 
diameters  (see  fig,  9).  I  then  took  two 
shoots  from  vines  growing  out  of  doors, 
from  which  I  selected  the  buds  (a  and  b)  i 
k^  L  IJL^Ib  ^^^  cutting  quite  across  the  snoots,  and 

^^b^  Il4r^  afterwards  slipping   them   longitudinally, 

^^j^  P^  reserving  nearly  idl  the  pith  to  the  part 

^^^  .^  containing  the  bud ;   except  the  two  ex- 

^T'll  tremities,  which  I  cut  awa^  till  the  bark  of 

*•  ^^"  the  stock  and  scion  came  nicely  in  contact. 

I  then  bandaged  them  tightly  together  in  the 
usual  manner,  only  leavmg  the  buds  uncov- 
ered by  the  ligature.  I  next  fitted  a  small 
flower-pot  Tsize  number  sixty)  round  the 
grafts,  which  I  filled  with  the  mould  of  an 
old  cucumber  bed  :  this  was  done  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  about  a 
month  afterwards  the  vine  was  plunged  in 
a  mild  heat.  The  buds  of  the  vine  soon 
broke ;  and,  in  about  three  weeks  afters 
wards,  the  buds  from  the  scions  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  mould  in  the  pots. 
The  bud  a  is  now  about  four  inches  above 
the  mould  ;  and  the  other,  ^  might  be  expected,  about  half  that  dis- 
tance. I  may  mention  that  I  have  sufferecl  strong  shoots  to  issue  from 
the  stock  above  the  scions  ;  so  that,  if  the  scions  had  been  suffered  to 
draw  the  nourishment  furnished  by  the  stock,  they  would  probably  have 
extended  upwards  of  one  foot  in  length.  Should  you  think  the  above 
hints  worth  your  notice,  I  have  no  doubt  they  may  prove  acceptable  to 
some  of  your  readers ;  and,  if  so,  they  are  voluntarily,  though  hastily, 
tendered." 

From  Art.  4,  "on  the  uses  of  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses," we  perceive  that  it  is  highly  recommended  for  making 
tubs  for  orangeries,  conservatories,  and  for  the  decorations  of 
lawns  and  walks.  Several  beautiful  patterns  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  they 
have  been  highly  approved  of  by  Mr.  Aiton  and  Mr.  Munro« 
It  is  also  reconmiended  for  various  purposes.  W.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  has  fitted  up  his  conservatory  with  it ;  the 
shelves  and  stages  are  all  of  slate,  and  are  stated  to  have  a  neat 
appearance. 
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An  elegant  engraving  is  annexed,  representing  two  large 
orange-tubs,  with  plants,  formed  of  slate.  They  are  made  with 
four  sides,  which  take  apart,  and  the  plants  are  thus  easily  re- 
potted. At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  more  particularly  to' its  uses,  and,  perhaps,  copy  one 
of  these  designs.  Slate  can  be  had  in  great  quantities  here,  at 
a  cheap  rate  ;  it  can  be  easily  manufactured,  and  we  hope  it  will 
come  into  general  use.  From  its  imperishable  nature,  it  will 
certainly  be  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  well  as  handsomer,  for 
forming  tubs  for  all  kinds  of  large  plants. 

The  fifth  article  is  a  design  for  laying  out  a  villa  residence,  of 
four  acres  ;  of  no  use  without  the  accompanying  plan. 

Art.  6  is  also  a  design,  for  laying  put  a  flower-garden,  with 
remarks  by  the  conductor.  This  is  an  improved  design  on  one 
which  the  conductor  ofl^ered  as  an  exercise  for  young  gardeners, 
to  practise  their  skill  upon  ;  it  seems,  however,  that  "a  coun- 
try-bred gardener"  has  made  no  improvements,  as  the  conductor 
makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  To  point  them  [the  faults]  out  in  detail  would  be  to  repeat  much  of 
what  we  have  said  on  former  occasions':  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
total  want  of  connexion  in  the  position  of  the  beds  relatively  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  walks ;  a  total  want  of  expression  and  character,  because 
the  beds  are  in  no  degree  grouped ;  and  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  forms 
of  the  beds,  because  some  of  them  are  of  the  most  artificial,  or,  in 
other  words,  geometrical,  shapes,  and  others  of  shapes  which  may  be 
called  natural  or  accidental :  the  whole  shows  a  want  of  artist-like 
feelings  and  of  knowledge  of  composition." 

The  seventh  article  is  a  design  for  laying  out  a  piece  of  ground 
in  front  of  a  villa-residence. 

Art.  8  contains  a  method  of  making  elastic  walks  for  gardens. 
We  do  not  think  such  will  become  very  conunon  here  ;  but  we 
make  the  following  extract,  more  that  our  readers  may  see  how 
fertile  the  mventions  of  our  transatlantic  firiends  are,  than  for  its 
real  use. 

"  Among  the  various  methods  of  making  walks  pointed  out  in  your 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  I  can  find  none  that  accord  exactly  with 
those  that  I  would  recommend  in  this  paper ;  namely,  elastic  walks. 
Their  object  is  to  add  pleasure  to  the  flower-garden  ;  for  in  many  gar- 
dens the  walks jare  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  would  almost  think  they 
were  intended  to  make  the  persons  walking  on  them  do  penance  in  the 
temple  of  Flora,  instead  of  affording  ease  and  pleasure  while  contem- 
platmg  the  cultivated  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kuigdom  ;  but,  I  believe, 
if  the  plan  be  adopted  which  I  shall  presently  recommend,  the  fairest 
flowers  of  creation  will  linger  with  delight  among  the  ambrosial  sweets 
of  the  flower-ffarden,  and  walk  with  as  much  soilness  and  comfort  as 
if  on  a  Brussels  carpet. 

"  The  method  I  would  recommend  to  make  elastic  walks  is  this  : — 
Remove  the  earth  one  foot  deep  ^  and,  if  found  necessary  to  have  a 
drain,  make  it  in  the  centre  or  side  of  the  walk.  After  the  drain  is 
finished,  fill  the  bottom  of  the  walk  with  small  stones  to  the  depth  of 
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three  or  four  inchefl :  then  fill  up  the  remaining  eight  inches  with  £low« 
peat,  or  decomposea  moss  (^h&gnum).  This  kind  of  peat  is  light 
and  spongy,  it  resists  putrefaction,  and  remains  longer  unimpaired  in 
its  form,  than  any  other  kind  of  peat.  After  it  is  put  into  the  cradle  of 
the  walk,  it  must  be  levelled  with  the  spade,  and  trodden  upon  with  the 
feet,  so  that  no  inequalities  ma}r  appear  on  the  surface  ;  afterwards  the 
roller  should  be  brought  over  it.  After  this  treatment  it  will  become 
more  compact,  and  will  have  sunk  a  little  :  this  will  allow  room  for 
two  or  three  inches  of  fine  engine  ashes  to  be  laid  above  it.  The  ashes 
that  have  undergone  two  buminij^s  are  the  best  for  color,  having  a  close 
resemblance  to  gravel.  Afler  distributing  the  ashes  equally  over  the 
surface  of  the  peat,  with  a  rake,  they  must  be  rolled  over  and  over, 
until  they  form  a  kind  of  cake  above  the  peat,  and  then  the  walk  is 
finished.  It  may  be  thought  that  walks  of  this  nature  will  be  damp, 
but  I  have  always  found  them  as  dry  as  those  that  are  made  with  stones 
and  gravel ;  and  they  are  strong  enough  for  all  the  ordinary  wheeling 
that  IS  required  in  the  fiower-garden.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  valetu- 
dinarian would  derive  great  comfort  from  such  walks  ;  and  if  they  tend 
to  make  the  flower-garaen  a  greater  source  of  pleasure^  I ,  shall  have 
gained  my  object.'' 


Art.  Ili  ^n  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.  Second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged.  By  Edmund  Ruffin.  1  volume,  8vo.  116 
pages.     Sbelbanks,  Va.     1835. 

This  valuable  work,  which  has  long  laid  upon  our  table,  but 
which  we  have  been  prevented  from  noticing,  from  the  press  of 
other  matter,  more  immediately  within  the  limits  of  the  subjects 
interesting  to  our  readers,  is,  nevertheless,  too  valuable  to  be 

t)assed  over*  Indeed,  we  almost  owe  an  apology  to  its  excel- 
ent  author,  Mr.  Ruffin,  who  sent  us  a  copy  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, for  so  long  having  delayed  this. 

The  opinions  contained  in  this  essay  were  first  published  in 
the  •Smerican  Fhrmer  (issued  in  Baltimore),  in  1821.  Subse- 
quent experiments  were  made  with  the  intention  of  publishing 
the  same  in  the  Farmer^s  Register,  of  which  Mr.  Ruffin  is 
editor ;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  having  greatly  accumulated, 
it  was  published  in  a  volume,  in  1832.  This  edition  has  lately 
been  issued,  much  enlarged,  and  the  facts  it  contains  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  agricultural  community  of  our  country, 
more  especially  those  who  reside  in  such  districts  as  those  to 
which  Mr.  Ruffin  has  more  particularly  confined  his  remarks. 

The  properties  of  soils  and  the  operation  of  manures  are  too 
little  known  by  our  farmers.     Indeed,  it  is  our  greatest  wish 
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^bM  i^culture  was  more  scientifically  practised ;  that  experi- 
mental knowledge  should  not  be  relied  on  alone  ;  but  that  a  par- 
tial knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  other  immediately  connected 
sciences,  should  be  depencled  upon,  rather  than  opinions  which 
have  no  other  foundation  than  die  changing  ideas  of  successive 
cultivators.  The  essay  is  wholly  directed'  to  those  lands,  now 
barren,  but  which  the  application,  of  calcareous  manure  will  ren- 
der fertile  and  profitable.  The  immense  beds  of  fossil  sheUs, 
throughout  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Atlantic,  afford  great  fa- 
cilities for  the  manuring  of  such  lands,  and  furnish,  at  once,  a 
cheap  and  exceUent  substance.  Agriculturists  residing  m  such 
situations  will  be  the  most  benefited  by  this  work  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral principles  which,  it  contains  are' applicable,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz  : — Theory — Prac- 
tice— and  the  Appendix.  The  two  former  are  divided  into 
twenty  chapters  ;  and  the  latter  into  notes  applying  to  the  two 
former.  After  a  few  descriptive  and  explanatory  chapters,  the 
author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  following  propositions  : — 

**  Proposition  1.  Soils  naturally  poor,  and  rich  soils  reduced  to  poverty 
by  cultivation,  are  essentially  different  in  their  powers  of  retaining  pu- 
trescent manures  :  and,  under  like  circumstances,  the  fitness  of  any  soil 
to  be  enriched  by  these  manures,  is  in  proportion  to  what  was  its  natu- 
ral fertility.       j 

"  3.  The  natural  sterility  of  the  soils  of  Lower  Virginia  is  caused  by 
such  soils  being  destitute  of  calcareous  earth,  and  their  being  injured 
by  the  presence  and  effects  of  vegetable  acid. 

"3,  The  fertilizing  effects  of  calcareous  earth  are  chiefly  produced  by 
its  power  of  neutralizing  acids,  and  of  combining  putrescent  manures 
witn  soils,  between  which  there  would  otherwise  oe  but  little  if  any 
chemical  attraction. 

"  4.  Poor  and  acid  soils  cannot  be  improved  durably  or  profitably  by 
putrescent  manures,  without  previously  making  them  calcareous,  and 
thereby  correcting  the  defect  in  their  contribution. 

"  5.  Calcareous  manures  will  give  to  our  worst  soils  a  power  of  retain-* 
ing  putrescent  manures,  equal  to  that  of  the  best — and  will  cause  more 
productiveness,  and  yield  more  profit,  than  any  other  improvement 
practicable  in  Lower  Virginia." 

The  author  argues  his  subject  with  much  originality,  and  the 
results  of  his  experiments  are  very  satisfactory.  We  have 
scarcely  room  to  make  any  extracts,  but  we  give  the  following 
as  the  result  of  one  : — 

"  1822.  On  a  body  of  neutral  soil  which  had  been  reduced  quite  low, 
but  was  well  manured  in  1819,  when  last  cultivated,  gypseous  marl  was 
spread  on  nine  acres,  at  the  rate  of  three  huodred  bushels.  This  ter^ 
minated  on  one  side  at  a  strip  of  muscle-shell  marl,  ten  yards  wide — 
its  rate  not  remembered,  but  it  was  certainly  thicker  in  proportion  to 
the  calcareous  earth  contained,  than  the  other,  whi6h  I  always  avoided 
laying  on  heavilv,  for  fear  of  causing  injury  by  too  much  gypsum.  The 
line  of  division  between  the  two  marls,  was  through  a  clay  loam.    The 
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solMoil  was  a  retentiTe  elay,  which  caused  the  rain  water  to  keep  the 
land  very  wet  through  the  winter,  and  early  part  of  spring. 

"Rendu.  1833.  In  com,  followed  by  wheat  in  1838  :  not  particu- 
larly noticed — ^but  the  benefits  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  All 
the  muscle-shell  marling,  and  four  acres  of  the  gypseus,  sowed  in  red 
clover,  which  stood  well,  but  was  severely  clMK^Ked,  and  much  of  it 
killed,  by  a  drought  in  June,  when  the  sheltering  wheat  was  reaped. 
During  the  next  winter  (by  nejglect)  my  horses  had  frequent  access  to 
this  piece,  and  by  their  tramplmg  in  its  wet  state,  must  have  injured 
both  land  and  clover.  From  these  disasters  the  clover  recovered  sur* 
prisingly;  and  in  1834,  two  mowings  were  obtained,  which,  though  not 
heavy,  were  better  than  from  any  of  my  previous  attempts  to  raise  this 
grass.  In  1835,  the  growth  was  still  better,  and  yielded  more  to  the 
scythe.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  clover  worth  mowing 
on  the  third  vear  after  sowing — and  had  never  heard  of  its  being  corn- 
parable  to  tne  second  year's  growth  any  wliere  in  the  lower  country. 
The  growth  on  the  muscle-sheU  marling  was  vei^  inferior  to  the  other, 
and  was  not  mowed  at  all  the  last  year,  being  thm  and  low,  and  almost 
eaten  out  bv  wire  grass. 

"  1836.  In  com — and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  difierence  shown  the 
last  year  was  reversed,  the  muscle-shell  marling  now  having  much  the 
best  crop. 

"  In  tnese  and  other  applications  to  neutral  soils,  I  ascribe  the  earliest 
efiects  entirelv  to  gynsum,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  benefit  shown  to 
clover,  throughout.  The  later  eflfects  on  gram  are  due  to  the  calcareous 
earth  in  the  manure." 

Did  our  magazine  treat  upon  agriculture,  it  would  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  notice  this  work  at  greater  length.  We  gladly 
conunend  the  volume  to  every  farmer ;  and,  as  it  is  published  at 
a  very  low  price,  .we  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  hand  of 
every  agriculturist. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Hybridisation. — In  the  Botanical  Register  for 
February',  1835,  Dr.  Lindley  has,  in  an  article  appended  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  Calceolaria  longifldra,  cast  a  very  unjustifiable  reflection  upon 
gardeners,  which  is  no  less  than  that,  in  their  "  haste  and  unskilfulness," 
ley  have  converted  the  fairest  races  of  the  vegetable  world  into  un- 
healthy, mongrel,  and  debased  varieties ;  and  that  calceolarias  are  al- 
ready sinking  in  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  they  have 
brought  on  them  by  hybridisation.  We  were  previously  aware  that 
calceolarias  do  not  hold  the  same  place  now  as  formerly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some,  with  whom  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  weigh  heavier  in 
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the  balance  than  either  beauty  or  deformity.  But  the  calceolaria  is  not 
altogether  the  point  at  issue  ;  Dr.  Lindley  onW  makes  use  of  it  as  the 
peg  on  which  to  hang  his  charge  against  us,  of  converting  the  "fairest 
races ''  into  mongrel  and  debased  forms.  To  this  charge  we  should  at 
once  plead  guilty,  promising  in  future  to  adhere  more  strictly  to  "  wild 
and  genuine"  forms,  and  to  "  abandon  a  pursuit  which  has  as  ^et  led 
to  few  results  which  good  taste  can  approve  ;"  but  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  senses,  and  that  of  the  horticultural  world,  coupled  with  Dr. 
Lindley's  previous  opinions,  to  bring  against  this  charge.  We  may  at 
once  advert  to  a  few  instances,  ex  pluribtUf  of  Dr.  Lindley's  previous 
opinions  on  cross-breeding  and  its  results.  Who  said,  "  The  power 
which  man  has  over  nature  holds  out  to  us  prospects  of  the  most  grati- 
fying kind,  in  regard  to  the  future  gayness  of  our  gardens  ?"  Who  as- 
serted that  "  improvements  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  are  yearly 
occurring  in  consequence  of  hybridisation  ?"  and  that  "  hybrid  produc- 
tions are  undoubted  cases  of  improvements  resulting  from  skill  ?" 
Who  said,  "  The  industry  and  skill  of  modem  gardeners  have  been 
creating  intermixtures  which  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower- 
garden  ?"  And  who  even  went  as  far  as  to  say,  "  The  constant  drop- 
ping of  water  will  not  more  surely  wear  away  the  hardest  stone,  than 
will  the  reason  of  man  in  time  compel  all  nature  to  become  subservient 
to  his  wants  and  wishes  ?"  Who,  mdeed,  but  Dr.  Lindley  ?  And  yet 
he  now  turns  round,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  proclaims  to  all  the 
world  that  gardeners,  through  their  ignorance,  have  brought  ruin  on 
the  "  fairest  races  of  the  vegetable  world."  The  doctor  ought  at  least 
to  have  been  impartial  in  this  charge.  It  is  well  known  that  gardeners 
are  not  alone  guilty  of  these  acts.  The  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon  con- 
verted some  of  the  "  fairest  races  "  into  mongrel  and  debased  varieties : 
witness  /Rhododendron  alta-clerdnse,  and  Azalea  thrysifl6ra,  &c.  The 
nresent  Earl  of  Mount  Norris  brought  ruin  on  the  Paednia  MMan. 
Mr.  Knight,  Dr.  Van  Mens,  and  others,  have  done  more  injuiy  among 
our  best  fruits  than  gardeners  ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  king  of  hybridi- 
sers,  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  William  Herbert,  who  has,  perhaps,  brought 
more  ruin  on  the  "  fairest  races,"  than  all  the  gardeners  put  together. 
Dr.  Lindlev  says,  if  we  must  have  hybridising,  let  us  have  it  by  those 
rules  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  really  desirable  result : 
but  Dr.  Lindley  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  power  which  pre- 
scribed the  exact  limits  to  which  certain  genera  can  change  their  na- 
tures, has  given  unbounded  limits  to  others,  which  set  at  defiance  the 
best  rules  of  the  most  consummate  philosophy,  and,  in  their  progressive 
stations  to  a  "  desirable  result,"  thousands  must  necessarily  be  discarded. 
Here  lies  the  whole  secret.  I^  we  trace  the  history  of  our  best  fruits 
and  vegetables  (to  sajr  nothing  of  the  tulip,  the  dahlia,  &c.),  we  shall 
find  the  same  enects  n)llowing  the  same  causes,  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  the  sexual  system  in  plants.  With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face, 
are  we  to  give  up  a  practice  by  which  we  are  sure  of  ultimate  success, 
because  certain  "  races  "  are  falling  into  disrepute  with  those  who  can- 
not take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  ?  Certainly  not.  Dr. 
Lindley,  with  the  candor  of  the  true  man  of  science,  renounced  some 
of  his  former  opinions,  on  conviction  of  their  untenableness  ;  and,  that 
he  may  reconsider  his  opinions  respecting  cross-breeding  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  these  facts  are,  with  the  utmost  respect,  submitted  to  his 
notice. — (J9.  B.  in  Gard.  Mag,) 

Lob^Tm  spUndens  and  fulgens,  two  beautiful  varieties,  apparently 
belonging  to  one  species,  were  introduced  to  Europe  by  rather  a  singu- 
lar circumstance.  Specimens  of  these  plants  were  gathered  in  flower 
in  Mexico,  by  the  celebrated  botanists  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and 
put  into  their  herbariums  in  the  usual  manner.    When  these  botanists 
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arrived  in  France,  they  found  npe  seeds  on  their  dried  specimens ;  anfl 
these  seeds  being  given  to  M.  Thouin  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  were 
the  oriffin  of  all  these  showy  lobelias  now  common  in  British  and  Con- 
tinental gardens.  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lippold,  an 
eminent  German  botanist  and  horticulturist,  now  .in  London,  and  the 
author  of  the  VoUtandig  Gartner,  a  vols.  8vo,  &c. — (Ih,) 

Oultivation  of  the  Bamboo  in  France. — ^A  piece  or  bamboo,  about 
twelve  inches  in  height,  was  planted,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1833,  in  a 
garden  at  Hi^res,  in  the  department  of  Var.  It  has  already  produced 
several  shoots,  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  feet  long.  The  ground  in 
which  it  was  set  was  constantly  irrigated  during  the  summer.  One  of 
the  shoots,  which  only  came  out  of  the  ground  on  the  dd  of  last  Sep- 
tember, had  obtained  twenty-five  feet  of  elevation  on  the  39th  of  Octo- 
ber. Its  circumference  at  the  base  was  nine  inches,  and,  at  the  height  of 
a  man,  about  seven  inches  and  a  half. — JSithencBvm,  Sept.  19, 1835. — (lb.) 

Vitality  of  Seeds. — Several  tombs  were  discovered  last  year  at  Mon- 
zie,  St.  Martin  Dordogne,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
which  is,  that  the  head  of  the  skeletons  were  placed  on  a  heap  of  seeds, 
contained  in  a  cavity  left  in  the  cement,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
occiput.  These  seeds  have  been  sown,  and  from  them  have  been  raised 
the  ifeliotrdpinm  europiB^im,  Medic^o  lupi^lina,  and  Centaur^a  Cyhr 
nus.  This  circumstance  confirms  the  opinion  lately  advanced  by  seve- 
ral physiologists,  that  certain  vegetables  preserve  their  germinating 
power  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  agents 
necessary  to  germination.  Some  of  th^se  vegetables  are  birch,  aspen, 
groundsel,  rushes,  broom,  digitalis,  heaths,  &c. — ^^AeiUBum,  July  35, 
1835,  p.  572.— (i&.) 
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Turnip  Fly. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  a  communication  from  Mr.  Ratmon,  respect- 
ing the  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  turnip  fiy,  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  which  was  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  larvae  and  pupae* 
The  larva  is  a  small  blacK  caterpillar,  having  six  leffs  of  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  being  extremely  active,  and  hopping  about 
with  great  agility,  so  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  catch  it.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  summer  it  enters  the  earth,  and  there  undergoes 
its  change  of  form,  coming  out  of  the  pupa  a  beetle.  [It  is  creditable 
to  the  Society,  that  they  have  made  this  subject  the  theme  of  a  prize 
essay,  and  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  public  even  so 
much  as  is  stated  above  on  the  turnip  beetle  ;  for  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Doncarter  Agricultural  Association  on  this  insect,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  its  ravages,  published  in  1834,  is  a  comprehensive  proof  that 
the  attempts  at  preventing  its  ravages  have  been  more  numerous  than 
the  attempts  to  ascertain  intimately  its  personal  history  ;  which  last  ob- 
ject is  the  one  that  would  have  most  conduced  to  the  discovery  of  what 
was  to  be  prevented ;  and,  hence,  to  the  employment  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  effecting  this  obiect.]  The  best  essay  on  the  habits  of 
the  insect,  and  the  revest  and  cheapest  mode  of  preventing  its  rava- 
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SIS,  ifl  the  subject  of  a  prize  to  be  given  by  the  Society  in  the  course  of 
e  present  session. — Newipaper^  Jan.  6, 1836. — {Chrd,  Jdof.) 

StreHtziA  augiuta  H.  K. — ^A  magnificent  specimen  of  this  plant  is 
now  in  fine  flower  in  the  stove  of  Joseph  Wilson,  Esq^  Clapham  Com- 
mon, under  the  care  of  my  verv  esteemed  friend,  Mr:  Joseph  Gunner, 
who  is  gardener  there. — (  W.  P.  Jr.  Chtrd,  JIfog.) 

A  large  pkmt  of  BrugmAnn^  tuaoiolenM,  f^wn  m  the  garden  of  Rich- 
ard Durant,  £s<^.,  Putney  Hill,  and  now  m  flower  there,  was  propa- 
gated from  a  cuttmg  in  August,  1833.  It  is  in  a  pot  twelve  inches  deep, 
by  thirteen  inches  over ;  its  height  is  ^\e  feet ;  and  it  has  a  single  stem 
two  feet  high,  with  a  spreading  top,  the  circumference  of  which  is  nine- 
teen feet  It  shows  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  two  flowers 
and  flower-buds,  eighty  of  which  are  expanded.  Each  of  its  pure  white 
trumpetF-like  flowers  measures  fifty-three  square  inches ;  so  tnat  it  will, 
in  about  four  weeks  from  its  first  beginumg  to  flower,  produce  eight 
thousand  t;ve  hundred  and  eighty-six  souare  inches  of  flower,  and  all 
from  less  than  one  solid  foot  of  mould.  We  have  another  Bruffm&nsia, 
that  was  exhibited  at  Chiswick  last  year,  three  years  old,  which  had 
upon  it,  thirteen  weeks  before  the  exhibition,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  flowers  and  flower-buds.  Another,  now  in  flower,  one  year  old, 
growing  in  a  pot,  size  sixteen,  has  forty  flowers  upon  it. — (J.  Spence^  ib.) 

BELGIUM. 

Ghenty  Oct,  19,  1885. — I  enclose  an  engraving  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Ghent  Horticultural  Socie^  :  it  is  intended  partly  as  a  cassino,  or 
concert-room,  and  as  an  exhibition  for  plants,  either  of  which  names  it 
has  as  much  riffht  to  as  the  one  it  bears  :  in  fact  it  is  a  compound  of  all 
three.  Hereauer  a  garden  is  intended  to  be  laid  out.  Tne  building 
and  ffround  have  cost  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  there  appears  to  be 
much  room  lost.  The  buildinff  appears  heavy,  and  out  or  proportion 
to  its  breadth  ;  but,  till  finisbea,  it  is  unfair  to  give  an  opinion.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  approve  of  the  compound  association,  and  should  have 
preferrea  seeing  a  smaller  building,  buiU  expreuly  and  solely  for  our 
Society ;  and,  also,  that  part  of  the  money  expended  on  the  present 
structure  should  have  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encour- 
agement to  gardeners  and  to  horticulture,^by  mcreasing  the  number, 
value,  and  utility  of  the  prizes :  which,  at  present,  consist  solely  of 
medals ;  whereas  books  and  small  pieces  of  plate  ought  to  be  substi- 
tuted ;  and  any  surplus  funds  might  be  employed  to  enable  the  Society 
to  send  out  to  South  America  an  able  collector  of  plants.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  present  building  will  do  no  harm ;  and,  though  it  might  have 
been  arranged  much  better  for  the  purposes  of  horticiuture  than  it  is  at 
present,  it  is  very  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  members,  and  may, 
m  a  few  years,  be  the  means  of  benefiting  the  Society.  At  present  our 
Society  requires  many  reforms ;  and,  until  such  reforms  take  place, 
the  rules  of  the  Society  cannot  be  called  beneficial  to  horticulture.  But, 
from  the  present  state  of  society,  and  from  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
-  most  influential  members,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  period  of  reform 
is  not  distant.  I  hope,  also,  to  see  a  botanical  work  established  by  the 
Society ;  for,  until  the  gardeners  in  this  country  become  perusers  of 
such  works,  there  will  never  be  one  who  is  capable  of  taking  care  of, 
or  superintending,  a  valuable  collection  of  plants,  in  the  way  tney  ought 
to  be  cultivated.  I  send  you  the  first  number  of  a  new  work,  called 
the  Le  CuUivatar,  4*^.,  though  it  relates  more  to  agriculture  than  to 
horticulture.— (FT.  T.  C.  Oard.  Mag.) 
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Art.  III.    DomtitU  Notice: 


Gatna  gra$$  (Tripsacum  cfactyloidee). — ^We  observe  that  this  ffras»» 
which,  enpassiuUi  has  really  been  fodder  for  a  long  time  for  the  editors 
of  our  numerous  agricultural  and  horticultural  penodicals,  has  at  last 
reached  England,  where  Loudon,  in  the  last  number  of  Ids  Magazine, 
recommends  it  for  a  trial.  He,  howerer,  is  quite  pardonable  for  so  doing, 
as  he  has  doubtless  drawn  his  information  reganling  it  from  the  Amen« 
can  accounts.  Nothing  can  be  more  nonsensical  wan  the  praises  lay- 
ished  upon  this  grass,  in  our  papers  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  a 
crop  for  culture  in  the  northern  states,  as  all  intelligent  cultivators  who 
have  tested  it  themselves  are  now  fully  aware.  The  gama  graee^  in  the 
southern  states,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  situations  where  the  com* 
mon  pasture  grasses  of  the  cooler  states  would  perish  in  a  month,  yields 
abundant  crops  of  coarse  herbage,  and  is  really  a  plant  of  the  great- 
est ut^ty ;  but  to  endeavor  to  cultivate  it  in  the  northern  states,  where 
the  &iest  and  most  nourishing  grasses  are  indigenous  or  perfectly  natu« 
ralized,  is  something  like  exchanging  for  dry  corn-stalks  the  first  ver- 
dant growth  of  red  clover.  It  will  be  still  more  amusing  and  ridiculous 
in  England,  where  the  moist  climate  and  mild  summers  contribute  to  the 

g reduction  of  the  closest  and  finest  turf,  and  most  tender  and  succulent 
erbace  for  cattle,  to  be  found  in  the  world. — Jl.  J.  JD.,  Botanic  Chrdea 
and  Nursery,  Newlnsrghy  N  F.  June,  1836. 

The  Crape  Myrtle  newly  hardy, — ^We  have  little  doubt  that  this  well* 
known  ana  very  beautiful  shrub  from  the  East  Indies,  formerly  treated 
as  a  tender  hot-house,  and  still  as  a  green-house  plant,  will  yet  become 
naturalized  in  the  northern  states.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
hardiness  of  this  shrub,  by  seeing  one  of  three  or  four  feet  hi^h  in  a 
neighboring  garden,  which  braved  the  winter  of  1834,  without  losing  but 
half  its  height.  A  pjiant  of  several  years  growth,  which  had  been 
planted  in  the  open  ground  during  summer,  was,  last  season,  in  the  ex* 
pectation  of  a  mild  Winter,  left  exposed  vnthout  aiw  shelter,  at  this  es- 
tablishment :  of  course,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  cold  (unparal* 
lelled  in  duration  and  severity  for  fifty  years),  it  was  killed  to  the 
ffround  i  but  we  are  now  gratified  with  the  sight  of  an  abundance  of 
urifty  snoots,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  roots,  and  are  growing 
with  the  greatest  vigor.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that,  if  plantea 
in  a  warm  dry  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  protected  with  a  cover- 
ing of  straw  or  mats  for  a  few  winters,  this  fine  snrub  would  be  enabled 
perfectly  to  endure  our  ordinary  winters,  and  produce  annually,  during 
summer,  its  luxuriant  clusters  of  delicate  pink  blossoms. — lb,  ^ 

Some  species  of  the  Sedges  {Carices)  might,  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage, be  introduced  into  our  shady  borders,  especially  in  those  gar- 
dens surrounded  by  belts  of  deciduous  trees,  or  by  hedges.  CSrex 
follicuUta,  lupulina,  hystericina,  are  conspicuous  for  Uieir  turgid 
and  noddinff  fruit  spikes,  and  are  uniquely  elegant  in  their  growth. 
Huge  patches  of  Ph&laris  «rundinkcea  var.  varieglita,  may  be  seen 
thriving  vrith  a  luxuriance  which  threatens  to  destroy  more  valuable 
and  delicate  plants ;  while,  vrith  the  exception  of  the  pearl-strung 
JBriza  mixima,  other  and  more  interesting  gramineous  plants  are 
{generally  excluded.  One  of  the  very  first  vernal  precursors  of  Flora^ 
m  this  vicinity,  is  the  pretty  Chrex  marginkta,  so  common  on  every 
dry,  sunny  and  rockv  hill-side,  of  golden-yellow  hue  from  its  bright  and 
pendent  anthers,  and  would  fain  content  itself  with  some  seclucMd  and 
retired,  quiet  nook  of  the  garden,  where,  undisturbed  and  unvisited  dur^ 
ing  the  more  prominent  reign  of  its  gaudy  sister  vegetaUeSf  it  should 
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awaken  a  suitable  attention  in  returning  spring,  when  the  minutest 
flower  is  welcomed  as  a  friend. — R, 

PhytolAeea  decdndra. — In  your  Magazine  for  this  month,  you  make 
an  extract  from  Loudon  respecting  the  Phytolicca  dec4ndra,  and  in- 
quire of  your  readers  whether  they  have  ever  known  it  to  be  used  as 
spinach  or  asparagus.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  on  the  table  dressed 
like  spinach  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  most  other  vegetables  that  might 
serve  for  that  purpose  at  the  time  it  springs  up,  it  is  by  no  means  disa- 
greeable. It  was  formerly  gathered  oftener  than  at  present.  Dr.  Bige- 
low  is  correct  in  sayinjg  the  root  is  a  powerful  emetic.  It  was  formerly 
an  im]>ortant  article  m  the  materia  medica  of  the  negroes,  who  pre- 
pared it  by  steeping  a  few  hours  in  spirit.  I  hav^  been  told  by  those 
who  have  taken  it,  that  it  operates  with  great  violence  ;  but  this  is  rather 
a  recommendation  to  the  ignorant  than  otherwise.  I  do  not  conceive, 
however,  that  its  emetic  properties  alone  would  prevent  the  sprouts 
from  bein^  safely  used  as  an  esculent :  a  portion  or  some  plants  is  said 
to  be  medicinal,  while  another  part  is  poisonous,  and  still  another  part 
edible.  The  mandrake  has  been  instanced  as  an  example. — Yours ,  P., 
June,  1856. 

CulUvaHon  of  the  Tea  Plant. — ^We  have  lately  noticed  a  paragraph, 

Snng  the  rounds  of  the  pajiers,  stating  that  Mr.  John  Piatt,  of  Marietta, 
hio,  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  genuine  (?)  tea  plant  of  China.  He 
has  for  ten  vears  past  cultivated  it  successfully,  and  confidently  believes 
that,  from  the  experiments  he  has  made,  to  which  he  has  been  at  con- 
siderable expense,  he  has  discovered  the  art  of  drying  and  manufactur- 
ing the  leaves,  so  as  to  produce  tea  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported 
young  hyson  of  commerce.  He  also  has,  in  his  possession,  samples  of 
his  own  manufacture,  which  he  will  exhibit  to  any  persons  desirous  to 
ascertain  the  fact.  Mr  Piatt  oflbrs  to  give,  gratis,  to  any  gentleman 
wishing  to  try  the  experiment,  fresh  seeu  of  last  year's  crop,  with  in- 
structions in  regard  to  the  manner  of  planting  and  rearing  it. '  He  is 
satisfied  that  it  can  be  raised  and  cured  in  this  country  with  good  profit. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have  heard  of  the  tea  plant  ever 
having  been  grown,  otherwise  than  in  a  ^en-house,  in  this  country.  It 
is,  in  our  climate,  a  tender  shrub,  reouiring  protection  from  frost,  and 
making  quite  a  slow  growth.  Did  this  information  not  come  to  us  in 
such  a  questionless  shape,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tea 
shrub,  so  called  by  Mr.  Piatt,  was  not  the  Thia  Bohkt  of  botanists, 
and  the  true  tea  plant  of  China.  We  should  be  extremely jglad  to 
know,  and  any  of  our  correspondents  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Piatt 
will  greatly  oblige  us,  if  they  can  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to 
this  plant.  The  climate  of  Ohio  is  nearljr  the  same  as  our  own,  and  it 
will  oe  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us,  if  it  stands  the  winter  unpro- 
tected. What  course  Mr.  Piatt  has  taken  to  raise  the  plants  success- 
fuUy,  and  to  procure  seed,  we  are  not  aware  of.  We  have  long  believed 
that  the  climate  of  Florida,  and,  perhaps,  other  southern  stntes,  would 
be  favorable  for  the  production  or  tea ;  but  the  expense  which  would 
be  Kkelv  to  attend  its  manufacture,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  Chinese, 
would  forever  prevent  it  from  being  cultivated  as  an  article  of  domestic 
produce.  Perhaps  a  poor  sort  of  tea  might  be  made,  by  compression 
of  the  leaves  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Shakers  put  up  tneir  medicinal 
herbs  j  but  in  any  other  manner,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  trying  the 
experiment. — Condi. 
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Smturdtiy,  June  4thy  1836. — ^This  was  a  quarterly  meeting  of  th« 
Society,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Read.  A  letter  received  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  from  Com- 
modore Porter,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  former  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Committee  having  tendered  his 
resignation,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  was  added,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  di- 
rections given  to  the  Committee  to  choose  their  chairman.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  invite  some  gentleman  to  deliver  the  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  Society. 

June  11  (A. — Exhibited.  From  J.  A.  Renrick,  Ps6n»a  officinidis, 
officinalis  Albicans,  rilbra>unifi6ra,  and  P.  parad6xica ;  several  varieties 
of  azaleas.  From  the  Messrs.  Winship,  Harrison's  yellow  rose,  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  Scotch  rose,  and  peeonies. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Alstrcsm^rta  pelegrina  psittacina,  auran- 
tiaca  and  tricolor  (F16s  Martint),  M&rica  csenllea,  CS^ladiolus  ColvUlu, 
Plumbago  cap^nsis,  seedling  calceolarias,  and  a  variety  called  the 
Grand  Sultan  ;  Pancratium  Amdrieau,  Maurindya  Barclayana,  Petknia 
phoBuicea,  salpiglossises,  Tifer  flowers,  double  white  rockets,  &c. ; 
also,  Triumph  of  Bollwiller,Xiad^  Byron,  and  Belladonna  roses. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  various  kinds  of  flowers  and  seedling  pansies. 
From  S.  Walker,  fine  seedling  pansies. 

From  George  Newhall,  Early  Virginia  strawberries,  and  Russett 
pearmain  apples. 

June  IStL — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Lophosp^rmum  erub^s- 
cens,  Cal&mpelis  sckbra,  .^Idpia^  curass4vica,  fuchsias,  &c.,  and  ge- 
rai^iums  of  the  following  kinds  :-:-Regulator,  Queen  of  Scots,  Yeat- 
mantdiHfiii,  and  many  others.  FromT.  Lee,  Esq.,  Brookline,  Esch- 
■ch61tz«a  califiSrnica,  TejAte$  li^cida,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  pentste- 
mons.  Rose  Irene,  &c.  From  the  Messrs.  Winships,  red  and  white 
Boursalt,  Harrison's  yellow,  and  new  Florida  roses. 

From  S.  Walker,  Astr&ntea  major,  AchJlXka  giber&ltica.  Lychnis  Fids 
J6vi«,  Pa{)kver  orient^dis,  Dictfimnus  &lbus,  African  day  lily,  statices, 
double  white  rockets,  hyacinth  sp.  from  Pennsylvania,  irises,  &c. ;  also, 
superb  new  seedling  pansies;  one,  which  Mr.  Walker  has  named 
Otnello,  is  an  elegant  aark  flower,  measuring  upwards  of  two  inches 
across  the  two  upper  petals ;  the  %yk  is  a  golden  yellow,  shaded  off, 
through  a  rich  orange,  iato  the  purple  ;  many  others  were  exceedingly 
fine;  several  specimens  of  Bow's  Claudius  pink;  these  were  finely 
grown. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Pdntstemon  ovktum,  Phldx  sauvdolens,  and 
maculikta,  Veronica  latif51ia.  Calceolaria  p^ndula,  Camp&nula  aggre- 
gka,  Sophbra  austridis,  P»dnta  sib^rica,  M6»cl  calypso,  pansies,  gera- 
niums, pyrethrums,  &c. 

From  E.  Vose,  Esq.,  Early  Virginia  and  Royal  scarlet  strawberries. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries. 
From  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries.  From  Hovey  &  Co., 
Roval  scarlet  strawberries. 

Pre$efUed.  A  beautiful  painting  of  fruits  and  flowers,  from  John  J« 
Low,  Esq« 

DiitrimUed.  Various  kinds  of  melon  seeds,  received  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Pierpont,  and  sent  by  him  from  Constantinople. 

June  25«A.— JSxAtWtei.  From  Hovey  &  60.,  Ped6nia  WhittleJM, 
Papkver  orientilis,  Pdntstemon  ovktum,  Phldz  glomerka,  bimacul4ta, 
maculdita  and  disticha,  GaiUldrdta  aristiita,  Spire^a  bella,  Camp^ula 
aggregka,  &c. ;  Rivera's  George  the  IV,  new  crimson  Boursalt,  and 
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Oen.  Thier'8  rose.  The  two  former  were  now  exh3>ited  for  the  fint 
time  ;  ako,  fferaniumB,  roses,  &c.  From  8.  Walker,  Glaikium  flkvum, 
Pmbnia  wmttlejn.  Delphinium  sinensis  fldre  plino,^ iSpirae^a filip^ndula, 
double  white  rockets,  inses,  feathered  hyacinUis,  roses,  &c.  &c. ;  also, 
fine  seedling  pansies,  amon^  which  were  village  maid,  macul^tum,  and 
Othello  ;  Robinson's  Nayanna,  and  Bow's  Claudius  pinks. 

From  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries.  From  £.  Vose, 
Esq.,  Keen's  seedling  and  Methven  scarlet  strawberries.  From  Joseph 
Warren,  Brighton,  Methven  scarlet  strawberries.  From  Hovey  t  Co., 
•eedliiig  strawberries  of  large  size  (these  wove  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee very  fine)  ;  they  are  a  cross  between  the  Keen's  seedlinff  and 
Methven  scarlet,  and  nossess  all  the  hardness  of  the  latter,  wim  the 
flavor  and  sixe  of  the  former. 


Art.  V.    ExhiHHoni  of  HortieuUurai  tmd  FhrieuUwrta  8i^eieHe$. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  upon  the  secretaries  of  the  various  horti- 
cultural and  noricultural  societies  throughout  the  country,  to  send  us 
notices  of  the  exhibitions  of  their  respective  societies  :  it  is  our  aim  to 
record  every  thing  connected  with  the  progress  of  pardoning^  and,  among 
diese  subjects,  the  most  important  are  these  exhibitions.  We  sometimes 
see  reports  in  the  newspapers,  but  frequently  the  names  of  the  plants 
are  so  badly  spelt,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  out  what  were  the 
true  kinds  shown.  We  do  not  wish  for  these  reports  for  any  other 
reason  than  their  importance,  as  showing  the  progress  of  a  taste  for 
horticulture  and  floriculture  ;  for  the  correction  of  the  proof  sheets  of 
such  is  the  most  laborious  duty  we  have  to  perform.  It  would  give  us 
creat  pleasure  to  receive  the  accounts  of  the  exhibitions  ef  every  society 
m  the  country ;  and  we  would  g^ve  them  altogether  in  the  December 
number,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Loudon's  Magazine.  We  would  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  those  persons  interested  in  gardening  to 
our  remarks. 

Eisex  County  Naiwral  HUtory  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of  June,  at  their  room,  in 
Salem.  There  was  a  very  good  display  of  flowers  fbr  the  season, 
and  a  lar^e  number  of  visiters  continued  to  throng  the  rooms  until  the 
close  of  tne  exhibition.  Among  the  contributors  we  noticed  the  following 
names  : — Messrs.  D.  Treadwell,  C.  Lawrence,  J.  C.  Lee,  J.  8.  Cabot, 
F.  Putnam,  E.  Putnam,  J.  L.  Russell.  F.  Putnam  contributed  some 
fine  specimens  of  Smith's  yellow  noisette  rose — in  one  bouquet  we 
counted  four  fine  flowers  ;  he  also  sent  fine  specimens  of  Cdreus  speci- 
osissimus,  Fm&aia  MoiUan  var.  B6nksicB,  Aistrcem^rta  psittacina  and 
tricolor ;  several  varieties  of  geraniums,  among  which  was  Queen  of 
Scots ;  calceolarias,  tradescantia,  S&lvia  spl6ndens  and  fdlgens,  double 
white  rockets,  &c.  &c.  From  J.  C.  Lee,  salvias,  African  day-lHy« 
Scotch  roses,  calceolarias,'  Persian  lilaes,  geraniums,  &c.  From  Prof. 
J.  L.  Russell,  Rbss,  fdrox,  a  beautifiil  large  single  rose ;  Pmbnia  albi- 
fl6ra,  and  some  other  plants.  Numerous  specimens  of  indigenous 
flowers  were  contributed^  from  various  persons,  among  which  were  cy- 
pripediums,  phloxes,  viburnums,  violets,  wild  cherry,  and  manv  othen, 
mcluding  the  exquisite  little  Linne^a  boreklis,  which  is  found,  we  be- 
lieve»  oiuy  in  one  locality  in  this  vicinity.    We  were  hi^py  to  perceive 
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this  growing  taste,  more  especially  for  the  wild  plants  of  our  fields  and 
pastures ;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  oftener  see  them  mingled  in  with 
the  foreign  plants,  in  the  borders  of  the  gardens  of  every  true  lover  of 
Flora. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  address  was  delivered 
before  the  Society,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Russell.  The  subject  was  Natural 
History  in  its  various  branches.  We  wish  we  could  follow  Mr.  Russell 
through  his  highly  eloquent  and  interesting  address,  and  enlarge  upon 
some  of  the  most  important  points  3  but  our  limits  will  not  ^ow  of 
this.  The  Society  will  undoubtedly  publish  the  address,  and,  should  we 
be  favored  with  a  copy,  it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  lay  some  ex- 
tracts before  our  reaaers. 

Maryland  HorHctdtural  Society. — The  anniversary  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Baltimore  on  the  31st  of  June,  1836.  Officers  were 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  premiums  announced  for  articles  ex- 
hibited from  June,  1885,  to  June,  1836.  The  following  is  the  report  of 
the  various  Committees  : — 

.  Vegetable* — To  W.  McBum^y,  for  the  best  cauliflowers ;  to  James 
Stranoch,  for  forced  lettuce  ;  to  Thomas  Dixon,  for  open  ground  let- 
tuce ;  to  Richard  Valentine,  for  open  ground  rhubarb  ^  to  Thomas 
French,  for  beets  ;  to  Caleb  Whittemore,  for  cape  brocoli ;  to  Thomas 
Kehoe,  for  celery ;  to  William  Feast,  for  egff  plants  ;  to  Thomas  Dixon, 
for  tomatoes ;  to  reter  Coombs,  for  salsinr ;  to  James  Maidlow,  for 

Sickling  cucumbers ;  to  Thomas  Dixon,  for  Lima  beans ;  t^  Peter 
Tantz,  for  crooked  neck  squash ;  to  William  McBumey,  for  early 
York  cabbages;  to  Edmund  ,Keaii,  for  nearly  potatoes;  to  Thomas 
Kehoe,  for  mushrooms ;  to  F.  £.  McHenry,  for  onions  from  seed ; 
to  Edmund  Kean,  for  asparagus,  the  amateur  premium;  to  John 
Feast,  for  his  new  variety  of  cucumber,  called  the  ^^  superb  Long 
Green,"  a  specimen  of  which  measured  two  feet  seven  inches,  a  dis- 
cretionary premium. 

Frvit» — To  Samuel  Feast,  Jr.,  for  the  best  strawberries ;  to  Richard 
Valentine,  for  fj^ooseberries ;  to  Caleb  Whittemore,  for  raspberries  ;  to 
Richard  Valentme,  for  grapes  ;  to  Mrs.  Forney,  for  plums  ;  to  Wesley 
Hancock,  for  early  apples ;  to  H.  V.  Somerville,  for  early  peaches  ;  to 
Mrs.  H.  Birkhead,  for  apricots  ;  to  Robert  Gilmor,  Sen.,  for  figs ;  to 
Henry  Thompson,  for  cantaloupes ;  to  Henry  Moore,  for  pears ;  to 
Peter  jCoombs,  a  discretionary  premium  for  his  late  pears  ;  to  Miss  £. 
Schrcsider,  a  discretionary  premium  for  her  fine  S])anish  chesnuts ;  to 
Gen.  T.  M.  Forman,  a  discretionary  premium  for  his  late  cherry. 

Flower* — For  the  best  collection  of^the  Cam^Uta  jap^nica,  including 
the  greatest  numberof  kinds  and  finest  bloom,  to  Samuel  Feast ;  for 
the  best  seedling  Camellia  japdnica,  to  Zebulon  Waters ;  for  collection 
of  dahlias,  to  John  Feast ;  for  seedling  dahUas,  to  Gideon  B.  Smith  ; 
for  azaleas,  to  Edward  Kurtz  ;  for  amaryllisses,  to  Edward  Kurtz  ;  for 
collection  of  pelargoniums,  to  J.  Feast ;  for  seedling  pelargoniums,  to 
Z.  Waters  ;  for  China  roses  in  open  ground,  to  S.  Feast  j  for  chrysan- 
themums, to  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Keerf ;  for  carnations,  includmg  seedlings, 
to  Z.  Waters ;  for  tulips,  to  Thomas  Edmondson :  for  hyacinths,  to 
Mrs.  B.  L  Cohen ;  for  primula  polyanthuses,  to  Samuel  Feast ;  for 
collection  of  succulents  m  bloom,  to  the  Gardener  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege ;  for  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  to  Jno.  Feast ;  for  the  finest 
and  rarest  exotic,  the  amateur  premmm,  to  Samuel  Feast ;  a  discretion- 
ary premium  to  William  Wilson,  for  his  fine  seedling  dahlia,  the  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

upwards  of  two  hundred  dollars  were  given  away  in  premiums. 

{FoTfoer  ana  Gardener.) 
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Aet.  TI.     Qtiifk^  Market. 
FitNn    To 


RooU^  TVkrt,  ^. 


FotatoM: 


5  per  barrel, . . . 
^  per  bu«bel, . . . 

5  per  barrel, 
•■•IpcrbuaheJ,. 

N<«,8eoti..{p:j»:Sd;: 

Tomipa  : 

New,per  bundi, 

Yellow  French,  per  biahel, 
OnioM  : 

OU,  perbuhel, 

New,  per  bunch, 

Bceu,  pa*  bioich, 

Carrots,  per  buahel, . 

Parmips,  per  buibel, ...... 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradisli,  per  pound, . . . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


CMagt$,  Saladt,  ^. 


per  doaen. 


Cbbbagea 

Old, 

New,  eadb, 

GaaliilowerB,each,. . 
Lettuce,  per  head, . . 
Radishes,  per  bunch, 
Spinach, per  pock,. . 
Dk>ck  tops,  per  pock. 
Beet  tops,  per  peck, , 
English  Sorrol,  per  half  peck, 
Water  Creeses,  per  half  peck, 
English  Mustard,  per  half  p'k, 

Rhufaafb,  per  pound, 

Asparam,  per  bunch,  (26  ea.) 


•  cts, 


1  00 

m 

1  25 
60 
225 
1  00 
200 
76 

10 


6 

12} 
00 
75 
12 

8 
20 
1# 


•  cu, 


1  26 
60 

1  60 

621 

2  60 

2  26 
1  00 


1  60 

8 
126 


6 

6 

17 

17 


17 
6 

m 

200 
60 


From'  To 


Sjuaskm  and  Puw^kma, 

ooimoo  crookneck,  per  cw 

West  India,  per  pouna, 

Pumpkins,  each 


$ets. 


Pai  and  SwtH  Herbt, 


Parsley,  per  half  pock,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, . . 

Savory,  per  bunch 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., . 


Apples,  dessert : 

Baldwins.  J  P*' I 
^^^     *  I  per  dosen,.. 


^   C  pel' barrel, 


,  per  bushel,. 
Strawberries,  per  box:  (1  qt.) 

Keen's  Seedling, 

Common, 

Nood, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 
Gooseberries,  (green)  pr  quart. 
Currants,  (green)  per  quart. 

Watermelons,  each, 

Pine  Apples,  each, , 

Grapes:  per  pound, 

MalegHf 

Hot-house,  f 

Clumbers,  each, , 

Oanberries,  per  bushel, ... 


(  per  down, 

^".f^fc::::::: 

Shaddocks,  each, ^, 

Caiestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 
Filberts,  per  pound,. 


60 

17 

6 

6 

6 


25 
00 
00 

76 
60 
87 
60 

1* 

00 
10 

m 

00 

12| 

00 

00 

25 

60 

20 

26 

one. 

00 

76 

12 

4 

8 


9cts. 


76 
20 
12 
12 


60 
6  00 
225 

1  00 
75 
60 
75 

8 


60 
1  26 

26 
400 


8  60 

1  75 

14 

6 

6 


Remarks.  The  unprecedented  cold,  wet,  and  cloudy  weather,  with 
easterly  winds,  which  oas  prevailed,  with  scarcely  the  intermission  of  a 
day  of  sunshine,  since  the  date  of  our  last,  has  tended  to  greatly  retard 
the  ripening  of  fruits  and  the  maturing  of  earlv  sprinff  vegetablea.  Aa 
we  anticipated,  if  the  cold  weather  continued,  which  was  then  preva- 
lent, such  products  as  we  get  early  in  June  would  not,  this  season, 
come  to  hand  until  a  later  perio<L  The  supplies  have  been  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demana,  and  prices  remain  high.  Of  potatoes 
there  is  a  moderate  stock  on  hand  :  prices  are  firmer,  and  Nova  Scotias 
somewhat  higher :  the  supply  will  be  wholly  diminished  by  the  time 
new  ones  come  in.  Turmps  are  plenty,  and  very  fine.  Onions  are 
very  scarce ;  no  old  ones  are  to  be  found^  and  the  spring  crop  is  very 
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liffht,  the  severity  of  the  winter  having  partially  destroyed  many  large 
plantations.  Carrots,  beets,  &c.  are  nearljr  all  gone.  Radishes  are 
very  plenty.  Of  cabbages  a  few  heads  of  this  gear's  crop  have  come 
to  hand  this  week,  and  sold  readily  at  quotations :  they  were  rather 
small.  Lettuce  continues  abundant  and  cheap.  Beet  tops  and  spin- 
ach are  now  more  plentiful  than  other  ^eens.  VVater  cresses  are  ffone. 
Asparagus  keeps  up  at  a  remarkably  high  price,  and  the  supplies  have 
been  small.  Khubavb  is  plentiful.  Peas  have  been  in  the  market  but 
a  few  days,  and  prices  are  yet  high ;  they  are  tolerably  well  filled. 
West  India  squashes  are  more  abundant  than  we  have  ever  known 
them ;  and  the  great  number  which  are  weekly  brought  into  this  market 
has  caused  quite  a  depression  in  the  price. 

Apples  continue  scarce ;  our  quotations  will  show  the  advance  of 
prices  :  a  few,  commonly  termed  the  rock'  apple,  are  to  be  had,  which 
are  very  fine.  Strawberries  are  not  abundant,  nor  of  very  ^ood  qual- 
ity 'y  the  cold  wet  weather  having  prevented  them  from  acquiring  their 
peculiar  fine  flavor  :  a  few  Keen's  seedlings  have  come  to  hand,  of  very 
large  size  ;  Early  Virginias,  royal  scarlets,  and  the  old  Wood,  are  the 
most  abundant.  Methven  scarlets  are  now  considerably  cultivated,  and 
their  fine  appearance  commands  for  them  a  good  price.  A  few  cherries 
from  New  York  came  to  hand  to-day,  of  rather  ordinary  quality.  Green 
irooseberries  and  currants  for  tarts  are  plenty.  Some  watermelons 
from  the  West  Indies  also  made  their  appearance  in  the  market  this 
xveek  ;  they  sold  readily  at  our  quotations.  Pine-apples  are  very  plenty, 
several  thousand  havms  arrived  during  the  last  fortnight.  White 
sweet  water  and  black  Hamburg  grapes,  from  hot-houses  in  the  vicinity, 
came  to  hand  this  week ;  they  were  exceedingly  fine.  Cranberries  are 
very  scarce,  and  few  remain  on  hand.  Yours,  M.  T.,  Bostony  June, 
1836. 


Art.  VII.    Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR  MAT. 

The  month  of  May,  up  to  about  the  30th,  was  very  fine,  with  but 
few  cold  winds  and  but  little  rain.  The  morning  6f  the  14th  was  rather 
cool :  in  some  places  water  froze,  and  early  crops  were  considerably  in- 
jurea.  After  the  20th  the  wind,  which  had  previously  ranged  from  S.  E. 
to  S.  W.,  set  in  from  the  N.  E.,  accompamed  with  a  cold  drizzling  rain, 
which  continued  until  June. 

THERMOMETBR.-^Mean  temperature,  53"  SO'—- highest,  79^ ;  lowest, 
16**  32'  above  zero. 

Winds.— N.  E.  eleven  days— E.  five— S.  E.  two— S.  seven— S.  W. 
three — ^W.  two — N.  W.  one  day. 

Force  of  the  FFtni.— Brisk,  twenty-one  days— 4ight,  ten  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather.-^Fisz,  thirteen  days — ^Faie,  eight  daya — 
Cloudy,  ten  days. 

Rainy y  seven  days. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  by  this  time  have 
made  a  growth  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  keep  the  tendrils  and 
laterals  cut  off,  as  before  recommended,  and  the  wood  will  be  much 
stronger  :  also  keep  them  tied  up  to  the  trellis,  and  not  let  the  shoots 
run  together.  Give  attention  as  directed  in  our  last,  and  on  no  account 
Deflect  to  look  over  the  vines  at  least  every  other  da^.  The  grapes 
wiU  now  have  acquired  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  will  be  swellmg 
very  rapidly  ;  eive  them  freauent  syringing,  and,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues ary,  the  Dorders  shoula  be  flooded  with  water.  Attention  should 
be  given,  and  the  clusters  thinned  out,  so  that  berries  will  not  crowd 
one  another.  Vines  in  the  open  air  will  now  have  set  their  fruit ;  keep 
them  regu1arl3r  trimmed,  and  occasionally  water  with  liquid  manure. 

Grape  eyes  in  pots  should  be  kept  well  watered,  and  the  shoots  tied 
to  strong  stakes. 

Peach  trees  in  pots  should  be  kept  well  watered,  and  the  fruit  thinned 
out,  this  month. 

Plum  trees  should  be  looked  over,  and  all  the  fruit  that  faDsTrom 
them  should  be  given  to  swine. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  receive  attention.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  all  picked,  give  the  beds  a  good  weeding,  and  cut  away  all  small 
superfluous  runners ;  if  none  are  wanted  to  make  another  bed,  let 
them  be  cut  away  altogether.  Where  wanted  for  forcing,  the  runnen 
may  be  pegged  mto  pots  filled  with  a  rich  soil,  and^  when  rooted,  cut 
off,  and  removed  to  a  shady  situation. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  may  yet  be  planted ;  and,  if  the  weather  continues  warm 
and  the  plants  are  tolerably  strong,  they  will  bloom  abundantly.  We 
have  known  small  plants  raised  from  cuttings  the  latter  part  of  June, 
planted  out  in  July,  produce  flowers  through  all  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Set  in  a  deep  rich  sandy  soiL  Stake  those  plants 
set  out  in  June. 

Azaleas  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings  planted  in  sand. 

Biennial  and  perennial  seeSs  may  yet  be  planted — sow  in  a  light  rich 
soil,  well  pulverized ;  transplant  as  soon  as  the  plants  afe  two  or  three 
inches  hi^n. 

Carnations  may  be  now  layed  with  success.  Seedlings  raised  in 
boxes  should  also  be  transplanted  into  the  border. 

dflftnuo/  flower  seeds  of  many  kinds  will  bloom  finely  in  September 
and  October,  if  now  sown. 

Calceolarias  should  be  propagated  from  cuttings  this  month. 

TkUipSy  rananeuhueSf  kyaeiiUhs^  4*e.,  should  be  taken  up  this  month ; 
choose  a  dry  day  to  do  this. 

Rose-busHes  infested  with  the  aphides  should  be  syringed  with  tobac* 
co-water.    Plants  may  be  buddea  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Geraniums, — Cuttings  of  these  should  now  be  put  m.  For  directioDB 
•ee  Vol.  L 

Greenhouse  pUnUs  of  all  sorts  may  be  propagated  this  month. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb  haye  yet  to  beg  a  little  more  indulgence  from  our  readers.  The 
present  number  has  unayoidably  been  delayed  a  few  days,  but  in  future 
It  will  ap]>ear  on  the'first  of  every  month,  as  punctually  as  possible. 

We  invite  attention  to  our  acticle  on  the  cultivation  olT  peaches  in 
pots.  Art.  II,  describing  a  new  method  of  warming  green-nouses  and 
similar  structures,  by  hot  water,  should  be  also  carefully  read.  Mr. 
Russell's  and  Mr.  Sweetser's  papers  will  be  found  interestmg  and  valu- 
able. 

Our  correspondent  '«•?"  is  informed  that  we  shall  be  highly  pleased 
to  receive  the  article  he  alludes  to ;  and  also  the  dried  specimens  of 
Madeira  and  Fiola.  We  will  comply  with  pleasure  to  tne  proposal 
of  A.  J.  D. 

Received. — Manuscript  Communications  from  A.  J.  Downing,  S. 
Sweetser,  A  Practical  Gardener,  J.  W.  Russell,  J.  L.  R.,  S.  W^er, 
P.,  S.  Pond,  A.  J.  D.,  R. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers, — Genesee  Farmer,  Nos.  20,  21,  22  and 
23,  1836.  American  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  1836. 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  11  and  12,  1836.  The  Silk  Culturist  and  Far- 
mer's Manual,  No.  3,  for  June,  1836.  The  Vermont  Farmer  for  June, 
1836.  The  Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  VI.  Vol.  IX.  1836.  Maine 
Farmer,  Nos.  18,  19,  20  and  21,  1836.     The  Cultivator  for  June,  1836. 

Neufsvapers, — Mechanic  and  Farmer,  and  Nantucket  Enquirer. 

Jtrtieles, — A  fine  specimen  of  the  coffee-tree  (Coffse^a  ar&bica),  with 
green  and  ripe  fruit,  from  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Roxbury. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds  or 
dried  specimens  of  plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  tne  publishers,  ComhiU,  Boston. 

ii^  Editors  of  those  papers  with  whom  we  exchange  vnll  confer  a 
favor,  which  will  be  gratefully  reciprocated,  by  publishmg  part  of  the 
advertisement,  or  otherwise  noticing  the  commencement  of  Vol.  II. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  particular  and  direct  to  the 
Amkrican  Gardener's  Magazine — ^there  being  two  papers  published  in 
Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardner's  Magazine ;  and 
several  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 


THE 

AMERICAN    GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE 

Was  commenced  on  January  1st,  1835,  and  is  continued  monthly,  at 
$S  per  annum. 

No.  XIX.  is  published  this  day,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores  of 
Messrs.  HiUiard,  Gray  &.  Co.,  Kussell,  Shattuck&Co.,  James  Munroe 
&  Co.,  E.  R.  Broaders,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co.,  79  &.  81,  Comhill,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnam,  Salem.  H.  Mann» 
Dedham.  J.  F.  Thayer,  Woburn-  Chas.  Whipple,  Newburyport. 
J.  F.  Shores,  Portsmouth,  and  George  Tilden,  Keene,  N.  H.  Colman 
&  Chissholm,  Portland.  Duren  &  Thacher,  Bangor.  C.  Shepard, 
Providence.  Clarendon  Harris,  Worcester.  S.  O.  Dunbar,  Taunton. 
S.  H.  Jenks,  Nantucket.  A.  J.  Beckwith,  and  Office  of  the  Silk  Cul- 
turist, Hartford,  G.  C.  Thorbum,  Israel  Post,  New  York.  D.  &  C. 
Landreth,  J.  Buist,  and  C.  P.  Fessenden,  Philadelphia.  Pishey  Thomp- 
son, Washington.  S.  C.  Parkhurst,  Cinciimati,  Onio.  At  the  seedstoro 
of  WiDiam  Thorbum,  Albany,  J^.  Y. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  kas  now  beea 

established  above  a  year,  and  its  success  has  fully  realized  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  conductors  and  friends.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  tbem,  t» 
know  that  it  has  already  been  the  meaQs  of  spreading  a  greater  taste  for 
the  pursuits  of  horticulture  and  floriculture,  and  awakening  a  greater 
attention  to  their  importance  and  utility.  In  one  point  of  view,  it  has 
been  particularly  useful :  it  has  called  out  cofmmunications  from  variom 
amateur  and  pra'ctical  gardeners,  containing  valuable  information*  which 
would  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  established,  long  remained  unknown. 

No.  XIX  is  this  day  published.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  insure  it  a  permanent  standing ;  but  in  proportion  as 
they  increase,  efibrts  will  be  made  to  enhance  the  value  of  tlie  Maga- 
zine, by  procuring  the  most  scientific  and  practical  contributers  j  by  m- 
creasing  the  number  of  engravings ;  and  by  improving  the  appearance 
and  typographical  execution  of  tne  work ;  thus,  with  other  additional 
expenditures,  rendering  it,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  periodi- 
cals on  the  subject  of  horticulture.  To  perfect  our  intentions,  we  have 
endeavored  to  secure  anore  aid,  and  have  already  received  such  assur-« 
ance  from  manv  eminent  individuals,  that  the  present  volume  may  be 
considered  as  having  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  our 
friends.  Shall  we  be  thought  presumptuous,  if  we  follow  the  example 
set  by  a  distinguished  editor  ofone  of  the  most  sciectific  American  jour- 
nals, to  increase  tlie  number  of  our  readers, — ^namel^,  to  recommend  to 
every  subscriber  to  procure  an  additional  one  ?  This  number  will  ena- 
ble us  to  do  justice  to  a  work  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  es- 
tablish, and  which  it  will  be  our  greatest  pride  long  to  sustain. 

The  conductors  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  the  fbllowing  gentlemen 
as  contributors  : — Elijah  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  S.  Downer,  Dor- 
chester ;  Wm.  Kenrick,  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Newton  ;  ProH  John  Lewis 
Russell,  Salenj:  S.  A,  Shurtleff,  and  B.  V.  French,  Boston;  S.  Walkw, 
Roxbury;  R.  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. :  A.  J.  Downing,  fiotanic 
Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  R.  Maiming,  B.  Hale  Ives,  E. 
Putnam,  and  C.  Lawrence,  Salem;  Grant  Thorbwm,  Hallet^s  Covc>  1. 1. 
E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham  j  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mount  Au- 
burn, Cambridge;  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Georgia ;  D. Hafgerston, 
gardener  to  J.  r.  Cushinff,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertown;^  EdlSayeraiy 
New  York ;  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Linnsean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,. 
Flushing,  L,I. ;  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown  ;  R.  Buist,  florist  and  nurse* 
lyman,  Philadelphia ;  Robert  "Murray,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Thtfodorfr 
Lyman,  Jr.,  Waltham-;  T.  H.  Pleasants,  Beaverdam,  Virginia  ;  Peter 
McKenzie,  gardener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  Lemon  Hfll,  Philadelphia  ; 
M.  Floy,  Jr.,  nurseryman,  New  York  ;  S.  Sweetser,  S.  Pond,  and  Wm. 
Leathe,  CambiTidgeport;  and  many  other  amateur  and  practical  gardenerii. 
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Art.  I.  Remarks  on  the  PUness  of  the  different  Styles  of 
Architecture  for  the  Construction  of  Country  Residences,  and 
on  the  Employment  of  Vases  in  Garden  Scenery.  By  A.  J. 
Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  witness  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  taste  for  building,  which  is  extending  itself 
throughout  the  country.  Here,  where  from  the  scarcity  of  good 
architects  to  direct  the  public  taste,  that  taste  must  be  formed 
and  controlled,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  landed  proprietors 
themselves,  it  reflects  the  more  credit  upon  its  possessors. 
From  the  buildings  of  a  country,  as  they  exhibit,  in  dieir  exter- 
nal appearance  and  internal  arrangement,  the  evidences  of  com- 
fort, convenience,  elegance  of  proportion,  and  beauty  of  detail, 
the  traveller  indeed  may  form  a  very  just  opinion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants  ; — he  can  distinguish,  in  different  countries, 
the  general  march  of  civilization,  exhibited  in  the  wants  of  those 
inhabitants,  dependant  upon  the  degrees  of  intelligence  and  cul- 
tivation of  which  they  may  be  possessed — from  a  savage  state 
of  barbarism,  when  man  subsists  by  hunting,  and  constructs  for 
himself  a  rude  hut  of  bark  or  logs,  to  those  refined  stages  of 
society,  in  which  the  luxury  of  man  has  caused  him  to  expend 
millions  in  the  erection  of  a  single  palace. 

Judging,  in  this  manner,  of  the  state  of  a  population  by  their 
apparent  wants,  in  the  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  art  by  which  they  satisfy  those  wants — ^we 
conceive  that,  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  the  stranger 
must  derive  a  highly  favorable  impression  firom  observations  of 
this  nature.     The  great  number  of  tasteful  villas,  neat  farm- 
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houses  and  comfortable  cottages  scattered  every  where,  by  the 
borders  of  our  high-roads,  on  the  margins  of  our  rivers  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  towns  and  cities,  display  an  air  of  almost 
universal  neatness  and  enjoyment,  that  speaks  louder  than  words 
in  favor  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  inmates. 
If  there  are  but  few  splendid  mansions  and  cosdy  palaces,  there  are, 
on  the  contrary,  but  few  of  those  materials  which  form  the  almost 
invariable  accessories  to  such  pictures — few  miserable  hovels 
and  comfortless  tenements,  bespeaking  poverty  and  misery  in 
their  inhabitants. 

We  have  noticed,  with  much  pleasure  and  a  slight  degree  of  fear, 
the  great  prevalence  of  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  in  our 
buildings  erected  for  country  residences,  within  a  few  years  past ; 
— pleasure,  because  a  Grecian  villa,  with  its  elegant  proportions 
and  chaste  purity  of  style,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
structures  for  the  habitation  of  man  ; — ^fear,  that,  in  the  universal 
mania  for  the  five  orders,  our  country  gentlemen  would  either 
entirely  forget,  or  argue  themselves  into  the  belief,  that  there  is 
no  architecture  but  the  Grecian.  There  is  nothing  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  nature  as  her  endless 
variety.  The  most  chaste  and  pleasing  object  may  weary  to  the 
eye  by  constant  repetition,  and  the  most  classic  and  correct  style 
of  Grecian  architecture  may  become  monotonous  and  tiresome, 
if  every  structure  that  we  meet  with,  from  the  smallest  cottage 
upwards,  is  ornamented  with  its  Doric,  Ionic  or  Corinthian  por- 
tico. This  is  not  all.  In  the  perpetually  varied  surface  which 
the  face  of  our  country  assumes,  it  is  not  alike  in  every  situation 
that  the  Grecian  architecture  is  appropriate.  The  smooth  or 
gently  undulating  plain — ^the  smiling  cultivated  country,  and  that 
peaceful  expression  of  the  landscape  which  is  in  good  keeping 
with,  and  should  accompany  the  horizontal  lines  and  regular 
symmetry  of  the  Grecian  style,  are  by  no  means  to  be  found  in 
every  situation,  nor  is  it,  in  all  cases,  desirable  that  they  should 
be  component  parts  of  every  country  residence.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  persons  prefer,  or  are  attached,  by  associations,  to 
districts  of  country  where  the  features  are  wilder,  more  roman- 
tic and  picturesque — ^where  the  hand  of  man  has  been  only  par- 
tially laid  upon  the  forest,  and  where,  in  her  lofty  mountains, 
rugged  defiles  and  shadowy  woods,  nature  has  stamped  a  charac- 
ter of  rugged  grandeur  and  beauty  upon  the  scene,  which  art 
may  never  efface.  It  is  not  in  such  situations  that  a  person  of 
taste  will  desire  to  see,  or  feel  satisfied  with,  the  polished  style  of 
the  Greek  temple.  He  will  rather  prefer  a  style  like  the  Gothic, 
which  sprung  up  among  the  rocks  and  fastnesses  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  and  which,  firom  its  very  origin,  nature  and 
character,  is  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize  with  nature  in  her 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  aspects.    The  Gothic  and  baronial 
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castles  have,  it  is  true,  passed  away  with  those  feudal  times 
which  gave  rise  to  them  ;  but  the  Gothic  architecture  is  by  no 
means  less  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modern  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Gothic  cottage,  irregular  and  picturesque  in  its  outline, 
may,  in  its  internal  arrangement,  be  made  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  domestic  life,  while,  unlike  the  Grecian  (which 
is  a  whole  in  itself) ,  subsequent  additions  may  be  made  to  the 
edifice,  and  only  add  to  the  beauty  and  good  elSect  of  the  entire 
building..  By  thus  adapting  the  style  of  architecture  to  the 
character  of  the  scene  in  which  it  is  placed,  a  point  quite  lost 
sight  of  in  works  upon  architecture  (and  which,  as  there  is  no 
practice  of  landscape  gardening  in  this  country,  may  be  very 
properly  inculcated  through  a  medilim  like  the  present),  a  hisir- 
mony  and  variety  is  produced  by  these  two  styles  alone,  which 
will  be  productive  of  the  highest  pleasure.  But,  in  the  erection 
of  country  residences,  we  would  by  no  means  desire  to  be  limited 
to  these  two  styles,  and,  like  some  architects,  consider  every 
thing  else  barbarous.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  any  style 
of  architecture  the  most  suitable  and  proper,  which  shall  be 
found,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  to  attain  and  answer  the  ends 
desired.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  questionable  whether 
the  Grecian,  with  its  open  colonnades,  so  deUghtiul  under  a  warm 
sky,  is  as  suitable  for  a  northern  climate  like  ours,  as  the  Gothic, 
with  its  thick  walls  and  comfortable  apartments.  But  as  we 
have  all  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  this  climate  which  are 
found  under  die  remote  zones  of  latitude,  a  greater  variety  of 
forms  may  dso  be  permitted  in  building,  than  in  either  a  very 
hot  or  cold  country. 

In  applying  these  two  principles,  viz.  fitness  to  the  end  de- 
sired, and  harmony  of  expression  with  the  landscape,  to  the  villas 
and  seats  of  our  inhabitants,  a  person  of  judicious  taste  will 
readily  perceive  great  faults,  both  in  the  style  of  architecture 
selected,  and  in  the  choice  oif  the  sites  ;  and  it  cannot  also  fidl 
of  occurring  to  him  how  many  beautiful  and  admirably  adapted 
forms  for  private  dwellings  are  totally  neglected,  firom  a  perverse 
blindness  to  every  thing  but  the  prevailing  mode.  There  can 
scarcehr  be  a  more  appropriate,  agreeable  and  beautifol  residence 
for  a  Citizen  who  retires  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  than  a 
modem  Italian  villa,  with  its  ornamented  chimneys,  its  broad  ve- 
randah, forming  a  fine  shady  promenade,  and  its  cool  breezy 
apartments.  Placed  where  a  pleasant  prospect  could  be  enjoyed 
— a  few  statues  distributed  widi  taste  over  the  well-kept  lawn — a 
few  Italian  poplars,  with  their  conical  summits  rising  out  of  the 
gracefoUy-rounded  clumps  of  foliage  which  should  surround  it — 
die  whole  would  be  quite  perfect  and  delightful.  If,  again,  we 
imagine  a  quiet  village,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  some  of  our  fine 
moimtains,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  is  a  pretty  picturesque 
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valley,  with  a  glimpse  at  the  blue  sky,  rocks^  and  a  watt 
pure  air  and  a  delightful  mountain-view — ^place  there  a  neatly 
constructed  Swiss  cottage,  with  its  long  projecting  eaves,  curious 
galleries,  and  quaint  fli^t  of  stairs — a  small  farm  stolen  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  with  a  few  cattle  grazing  in  the  fields — per- 
chance a  goat  or  two  browsing  near  ^e  house,  and  the  picture  is 
complete.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  many,  that  the  same 
degree  of  comfort  and  even  of  luxury  may  not  be  attained  in 
structures  of  this  kind  as  in  a  Grecian  villa.  The  same  elegance 
in  the  apartments,  furniture  and  decorations,  always  keeping 
sight  of  a  unity  of  expression,  may  be  permitted  ;  and,  in  short, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  form  of  the  Greek 
temple,  the  prototype  of  our  modern  buildings,  and  are  aware 
how  apparently  unsuitable  such  forms  and  proportions  are  to 
our  domestic  purposes,  will  at  once  appreciate  how  easily  even  a 
Swiss  cottage  can,  by  a  judicious  taste,  without  altering  its 
character,  be  so  arranged  internally,  as  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible share  of  comfort,  convenience  and  elegance. 

There  is,  also,  yet  much  room  for  improvement  among  us, 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  house,  and  the  laying  out  of 
the  grounds  which  surround  it.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find 
some  of  our  finest  houses,  in  the  country,  where  there  is  no  scanti- 
ness of  surface,  placed  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  high-way. 
This,  however,  but  betrays  the  influence  of  habit.  In  die  first 
settlement  of  every  country,  of  course  the  society  of  our  fellow- 
bemgs  is  strongly  desired ;  the  highways  being  the  only  means 
of  communication,  and  the  houses  but  thinly  scattered,  they  are 
very  naturally  placed  so  as  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  passer  by, 
and  be  easy  of  access.  But,  in  a  comparatively  thickly  settled 
country,  retirement  is  the  great  desideratum,  and,  upon  estates 
of  any  extent,  therefore,  the  mansion  should  be  placed  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  public  road,  as  that  the  approach  may  give 
some  idea  to  the  stranger  of  the  extent  of  the  grounds.  It  is- 
needkss  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  formation  of  this  approach- 
road,  as,  in  all  cases,  it  will  depend  so  much  upon  the  situation. 
We  would  rather  rely  upon  a  general  unity  of  expression,  than 
upon  any  fixed  rules.  Neither  do  we  conceive  that,  in  this 
country,  we  are  by  any  means  bound  to  follow  undeviatingly 
the  European  modem  style  of  laying  out  the  grounds.  In  a 
highly  cultivated  country  Uke  England,  where  the  most  striking 
features  of  nature  are  in  a  great  measure  efifaced  by  art,  a  pleasure- 
ground,  formed  in  the  natural  style,  is  capable,  by  contrastj  of 
afibrding  the  greatest  pleasure.  For  the  same  reason,  here, 
where  nature  still  riots  unsubdued  in  all  her  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  idle  and  absurd  to  attempt 
to  unitate  her.  An  artificial  cascade,  or  the  water-works  of 
Versailles,  would  be  but  paltry  afiairs,  if  placed  by  the  side  of 
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Niagara,  ^here  is,  however,  room  for  the  display  of  various 
styles,  as  well  in  laying  out  ground  as  in  building,  and,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  old  Atlantic  cities,  well  kept  grounds,  in 
the  modem  style,  would  be  at  once  appropriate  and  delightful. 
So  also  in  those  wilder  situations  in  the  country,  where  nature 
exists  in  her  pristine  loveliness,  the  eye  is  occasionally  delighted 
to  witness  the  work  of  art — a  fine  building  and  a  stately  avenue. 
In  short,  the  ultimatum  of  our  wishes  is,  to  see  our  numerous 
and  intelligent  landed  proprietors  exercising  a  well  cultivated 
and  nicely  discriminating  taste,  with  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  location,  they  would  produce,  in  their  buildings  and  grounds, 
the  greatest  beauty  and  enjoyment,  combined  with  a  perfect  har- 
mony of  expression,  in  the  whole  scene. 

It  will  not  be  inadvertent  to  the  present  hasty  remarks  to  hint 
at  the  additional  charm  which  may  be  produced  in  highly  finished 

E laces,  especially  where  the  buildings  are  in  the  Grecian  style, 
y  introducing  into  the  lawns  and  gardens  the  classic  vast  in  its 
different  forms,*  and,  if  thought  desi- 
rable, statues  also.  They  serve  as  it 
were  as  a  connecting  link  between  so 
highly  artificial  an  object  as  a  modem 
villa,  and  the  verdant  lawns  and  gay 
gardens  which  surround  it.  Elevated 
upon  pedestals,  and  placed  at  suitable 
points  in  the  view— on  the  parapets  of 
terraces  near  the  house — ^before  a 
group  of  foliage  upon  the  lawn,  and 
at  proper  intervals  in  the  garden, 
they  give  a  classic  and  elegant  air 
to  the  whole,  which  adds  greatly  to 
its  value.  Beautiful  in  their  forms, 
contrasting  finely  with  the  deep  green 
of  vegetation,  and  leading  the  eye 
gradually  from  their  own  sculptured 
beauty  to  the  architectural  symmetry 
of  the  building,  of  which  they  form  as 
it  were  a  continuous  though  detached 
part,  amalgamating  it  with  the  grounds 
in  which  it  is  placed — ^their  effect  can 
only  be  appreciated  beforehand  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
excellent  effect  produced  by  their  introduction  into  the  scene. 

•  The  above  are  copies  of  two  handsome  and  cheap  vases  now  man- 
ufactiured  in  New  YorK.  Fig.  10  is  two  feet  six  incnes  high,  without 
the  pedestal  (6^,  and  is  formed  of  plaster  or  Roman  cement  (so  pre- 
pared as  to  withstand  the  weather),  at  Coffee's  manufactory,  Canal 
Street,  New  York,  where  many  other  fine  patterns  may  be  found.  The 
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Another  reason  which  may  be  offered  for  the  introduction  of 
vases  into  architectural  and  garden  scenery  is  ^^  the  gratification 
which  such  objects  afford  to  the  man  of  intelligence  and  taste. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  objects, 
next  to  the  human  figure,  which  af- 
ford as  many  interesting  historical 
associations  as  the  vase.  It  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  the  first  and  last  pro- 
duction of  the  plastic  art.  The  first 
utensil  formed  by  man,  in  the  dawn 
of  civilization  in  every  country,  is  a 
vessel  or  vase  for  holding  water ; 
and  that  on  which  the  highest  re- 
sources of  art  are  bestowed,  in  ages 
of  the  greatest  refinement,  is  a  vase 
or  vessel  for  holding  wine.  In  the 
first  case,  it  is  hollowed  out  of  a 
gourd,  or  rudely  shaped  of  clay,  and 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  it  is  manufactured  of  costly 
metals  or  precious  stones  ;  or,  if  of 
common  materials,  such  as  stone, 
earthenware  or  glass,  it  is  rendered 
valuable  by  the  taste  and  skill  be- 
stowed on  its  form  and  ornaments. 
The  history  of  every  country  may 
be  traced  by  its  vases  no  less  than  by  its  coins  ;  and  the  history 
of  all  countries  is  set  before  us  in  the  vases  of  all  countries."  * 


vase  is  beautiful  and  the  workmanship  excellent.  Fig.  11,  three  feet 
four  inches  hi^h,  is  a  fine  terra-cotta  vase,  which  may  be  bronzed  or 
colored  in  inutation  of  marble.  This  vase  has  a  handsome  ba»  relief 
upon  the  sides,  and  is  manufactured  at  the  Salamander  works,  82  Cannon 
Street,  New  York.  These  and  all  other  vases  should  never  be  sc^t 
down  directly  upon  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden,  but  placed  upon  proper 
pedestals  (6),  as  shown  in  the  figures. 

•  Loudon,  X.  494. 
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Art.  II.  On  the  CulHvcOion  of  Brompton  and  Ten^eek 
Stocksy  for  producing  Flowers  in  the  Spring.  By  the  Con- 
ductors. 

The  beauty  and  fragrance  of  all  the  stock  tribe,  or  gilli-flow* 
ers,  as  they  are  often  termed,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  im« 
necessary  for  us  to  eulogize  them  at  this  time  ;  though  common 
in  every  garden,  from  that  of  the  most  humble  cottage  to  that 
of  th^  grandest  palace,  ^et  they  lose  none  of  their  attractiveness 
by  their  general  cultivation. 

To  blossom  stocks  in  perfection  some  little  care  is  requisite, 
especially  when  wanted  to  display  their  flowers  in  the  spring 
months.  They  are  of  that  class  o(  plants  which  throw  out  few, 
very  few  fibrous  roots,  and  are  consequently  difficult  of  removal; 
if  the  plants  are  large  the  operation  of  transplantmg  is  generally 
attended  with  a  loss  of  half  or  two  thirds  of  them,  however  so 
carefully  it  may  be  performed ;  and,  as  the  conunon  mode  of 
growmg  them  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  border,  in  spring, 
and  remove  the  plants  into  pots  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  in 
the  autumn,  when  they  are  of  large  size,  a  great  majority  of  the 
plants  are  annually  lost.  Double  flowers  only  are  desirable;  and 
as  the  Brompton  stocks  do  not  show  their  blossoms  the  first 
season,  so  as  to  distinguish  them,  a  large  part  of  the  number 
taken  up  are  generally  smgle  ;  this,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the 
plants,  occasions  great  disappointment,  and  often,  out  of  some 
dozens  of  seedlings,  the  cultivator  has  left,  in  the  blooming 
season,  only  ten  or  twelve  good  plants. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  following  mode  of  growing 
the  plants  may  not  be  unacceptable  ; — ^perhaps  the  space  which 
we  occupy  in  this  detail  might  be  much  better  employed  in  giv- 
ing the  manner  of  cultivating  rare  plants, — ^but  as  the  stock  is 
not  yet  grown  to  near  that  perfection  with  us  as  with  the  English 
gardeners,  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  throwing  out  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject.  We  commence  first  with  the  perennial 
stocks. 

The  Brompton  stock  (Jlfathidla  inckna). — The  Brompton, 
Queen,  and  other  perennial  kinds,  with  the  difierent  varieties, 
which  now  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty,  are  all  cultivated  in 
nearly  the  same  manner,  and  these  remarks  apply  equally  to 
each. 

The  only  way  of  raising  the  plants  successfully  is  from  seed  : 
we  have  known  them  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  have  so  grown 
them  ourselves,  but  they  were  weak  stunted  plants,  and  not 
worth  having.  We  would  never  recommend  to  the  amateur  or 
gardener  this  mode  of  procuring  his  plants,  as  it  will  cause  much 
care  and  labor,  without  his  receiving  any  reward  ih  return.    The 
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object  of  growing  the  stock  from  cuttings  is  to  perpetuate  anj 
particularly  fine  double  variety  ;  but  if  pains  is  taken  in  sowing 
the  seed,  or  if  good  is  procured  firom  any  seedsman,  a  majority  of 
the  plants  will  come  double  :  we  have  known  instances  where 
five  out  of  six  of  the  ten-week  stocks  have  been  full  double. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  eady  in  June,  in  partially  shaded 
situations — ^perhaps  on  a  border  facing  the  north,  by  no  means 
on  a  south  one,  as  the  sun  would  be  too  powerful — ^m  drills 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  The  soil  should  be  made  light,  rich, 
and  fine,  and  the  seeds  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
they  will  soon  make  their  appearance  above  the  soil,  and  should 
be  thinned  out  so  as  to  stand  about  foiur  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
If  dry  weather  ensues,  give  them  gentle  waterings,  with  soft 
water,  and  they  will  grow  rapidly :  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  or  early  in  July,  preparation 
should  be  made  to  take  them  up  into  number  two  pots.  For  this 
purpose,  have  ready  some  good  rich  sandy  loam;  take  up  the  plants 
carefully,  and,  when  all  are  potted  that  are  wanted,  give  a  good 
watering,  and  set  them  in  a  shady  place  for  a  week  or  two  ; 
afterwards  remove  to  a  sunnier  aspect,  where  they  may  stand 
until  August,  wheii  they  must  be  shifted  into  number  threes. 
Give  them  plenty  of  water,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  they 
may  be  taken  into  the  green-house,  or  wintered  in  frames. 

In  the  month  of  February,  as  many  as  are  wanted  to  flower  in 
pots  should  be  repotted  into  number  fours,  in  a  similar  compost 
to  the  above  named ;  the  remainder  can  be  kept  in  the  same 
pots  until  May,  and  then  turned  into  the  flower  border,  where 
they  will  make  a  fine  display  in  June  and  July.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  liberally  supplied  with  water,  during  the  spring 
growth,  and  they  will  throw  up  strong  spikes  of  blossoms.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  July  and  early  in  August,  but  the  plants 
will  not  be  near  so  strong,  although  they  will  show  tolerably 
fine  flowers.  The  pots  can  be  plunged  in  the  ground  after  their 
best  bloom  is  over,  and,  if  the  plants  are  headed  down  and  re- 
potted into  a  larger  size  before  they  are  taken  into  their  winter 
habitation,  they  will  produce  abundant  spikes  of  fine  flowers  the 
ensuing  spring. 

The  Ten-week  Stock  (Jlfathidla  4nnua). — The  ten-week 
stock  does  not  require  so  much  care  to  bloom  it  to  perfection  as 
the  Brompton.  It  is  easily  grown  as  an  annual  plant,  and  masses 
of  it  planted  out  in  the  border  have  an  elegant  appearance,  and 
fill  the  air  with  its  delicious  fragrance  :  indeed,  it  is  one  of  those 
valuable  annuals  without  which,  the  mignonnette,  and  some  one 
or  two  others,  our  gardens  would  be  destitute  of  fragrant  blos- 
soms throughout  the  summer.  There  are  now  an  immense 
number  of  varieties,  including  what  are  called  the  new  Russian, 
or  close  flowering,  and  the  new  German  stocks ;  of  each  of 
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these  there  are  varieties  of  all  shades,  from  the  purest  white  to 
the  deepest  purple,  and  also  spotted,  edged,  and  variegated 
kinds.  To  German  gardeners  and  amateurs  we  are  indebted  for 
the  improvement  of  Ais  fine  tribe. 

Seeds  of  the  ten-week  should  be  so\i^  at  different  periods,  as 
the  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  in  succession.  .  Some  English 
cultivators  make  five  or  six  sowings  ;  but  three,  or  four  at  the 
most,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  a  good  succession  of  flowers  : 
these  may  be  made  in  February,  April,  June  and  August.  The 
sowing  in  the  two  former  months  should  be  made  in  pots  in  the  hot- 
bed ;  the  two  latter  do  equally  as  well  m  the  open  border.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  February  is,  to  keep  the  plants  from  drawing 
up  weak,  by  giving  plenty  of  air  :  in  April  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger. The  June  and  August  sowings  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  for  the  Brompton  stock.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  made  four  or  five  leaves,  transplant  them  care- 
fully into  number  <me  pots,  in  which  they  may  be  kept  through 
the  winter :  observe  the  same  care  in  regard  to  shade,  water, 
&c.,  as  recommended  for  the  Brompton.  3y  thus  putting  them 
in  small  pots,  a  great  quantity  of  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  little 
space.  Early  in  February  repot  those  wanted  to  bloom  early, 
into  number  threes,  m  a  soil  composed  of  three  quarters  li^t 
sandy  loam  and  one  quarter  well  decomposed  manure.  Those 
not  repotted  may  be  turned  into  the  border  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  By  this  method  the  plants  will  be  strong 
and  bushy,  with  numerous  spikes  of  handsome  flowers. 

If  the  plants  are  sheltered  in  firames,  care  should  be  given  that 
it  is  not  too  wet,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  damp  off.  The 
bottom  of  it  should  be  made  dry,  and  the  plants  set  on  boards.  A 
green-house  is  not  so  good  a  place  for  them  as  in  a  frame,  but 
Uiey  do  very  well  in  the  former- 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  ten-week  stock,  and 
also  the  Brompton,  called  the  wall-leaved  ;  that  is,  with  foliage 
Uke  the  wall  flower.  They  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  a  coIlec^on«  The  German  catalogue  enume- 
rates upwards  of  twenty  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  the  stock  cultivated  to  greater  perfec- 
tion than  it  yet  is  ;  but  we  know  that  many  persons  do  not  grow 
them,  only  in  the  open  garden,  as  they  do  not  succeed  in  flower- 
ing them  well.  We  hope,  therefore,  these  few  hasty  remarks 
will  tend  to  render  their  cultivation  easy  to  every  admirer  of  this 
fine  family. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Brompton  stock  as  perennial:  perhaps 
in  this  we  may  have  erred  ;  most  writers  term  it  biennial,  but 
we  have  seen  fine  strong  plants  in  elegant  bloom,  the  sixth  year 
from  the  seed.  If  not  strictly  perennial,  it  is  certainly  more 
than  biennial. 
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Art.   III.     Calendar  of  PlarUs  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October^  inclusive.    By  the  Conductors. 

We  continue  our  reifiarks  under  this  head  for  the  month  of 
June.  The  flower-garden,  during  this  month,  begins  to  make  a 
considerable  display,  by  the  successive  blooming  of  the  various 
perennial  plants  and  ornamental  shrubs,  among  which  the  charm- 
ing rose  holds  pre-eminence.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  kinds, 
of  this  richest  of  all  ornaments  to  the  garden,  a  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  kept  up  for  upwards  of  a  month.  The  finer 
varieties  of  psonies  also  display  their  magnificent  blossoms  in 
June. 

In  gardens,  where  there  are  green-houses  attached,  lenK)n  and 
orange  trees,  myrtles,  acacias,  and  such  shrubs,  should  be  placed 
in  conspicuous  situations  on  the  border,  or,  if  of  spacious  di- 
mensions enough  to  embrace  a  lawn,  they  will  show  to  most  ad- 
vantage upon  that.  Aloes  and  yuccas  have  a  singular  appear- 
ance ;  the  former,  with  their  thick  fleshy  leaves,  and  the  latter, 
with  their  stiff  and  rigid  foliage,  contrasting  admirably  with  the 
surrounding  plants  ;  if  large  specimens,  and  growing  in  hand- 
some vases  of  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  they  are  stiDmore 
attractive.  The  cultivation  of  plants  in  vases  we  hope  to  see 
become  very  general ;  in  small  gardens  and  spots  of  ground  in 
thickly  settled  towns,  and,  mwe  especially,  in  cities,  in  firont  of 
dwellings,  where  there  is  uot  room  to  cultivate  the  soil,  plants 
growing  in  vases  elevated  in  the  summer  season  on  pedestals 
above  the  railing,  so  as  to  stand  in  fuU  view  of  persons  passing 
in  the  street,  will  add  greatly  to  the  decoration  of  such  places, 
and  give  them  a  cheerful  character.  In  village  gardens,  highly 
picturesque  effects  may  be  produced  by  placing  such  in  situa- 
tions where,  unobserved  in  a  general  view  of  the  garden,  they 
will,  when  its  parts  are  niore  closely  inspected,  show  themselves 
suddenly  to  the  stranger,  and,  by  astonishing  him  with  their  ap- 
pearance, interest  him  by  their  elegance  and  classic  finish. 

But  we  have  digressed  somewhat  firom  the  course  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  must  again  return  to  it. 

June. — The  most  splendid  productions  of  the  garden  this 
month  are  the  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  laurels,  andromedas, 
magnolias,  &c.  Of  the  species  and  varieties  which  are  truly 
desirable,  we  enumerate  Azklea  calendulkcea,  nudiflora,  with 
several  of  its  varieties,  particularly  coccinea  and  r6sea,  p6ntica 
and  p.  &lba,  liitea,  p&llida  tricolor,  &c.:  Ahodod^ndron  maxi- 
mum, and  catawbi6nse,  Magndlia  trip6tala,  and  Andr6roeda 
paniculkta ;  K&lmta  angustif61ia  and  latif61ia  are  charming  spe- 
cies, and  should  be  planted  in  every  garden,  however  small.  Of 
the  perennials  and  biennials  which  are  in  bloom  this  month,  are 
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Pentstdmon  ov^tum,  dlfiusum  pub6scens,  and  rdseum,  Gail- 
Ikirdia  arist&ta  and  bicolor,  Ph]6x  macul&ta,  bimaculiita,  glome- 
riita,  disticha,  sauv^olens,  and  ov^ta  Listomdna ;  all  beautiful, 
particularly  so  the  latter  :  Potentilla  r^ptans  fldre  pl^no,  charm- 
ing for  rock  work  ;  Pap&ver  orient^Iis  and  bracte&tum  ;  splendid 
plants  :  Delphinium  sinensis  fl6re  pl^no,  maximum  fl.  pi.,  and 
^legans  fl.  pi.  ;  among  the  most  splendid  of  the  perennials,  and 
growing  without  the  least  care  :  D,  el^tum,  and  exalt&tum,  both 
ornamental  for  their  tall  growth  and  long  spikes  of  blossoms  : 
fiipirsB^a  filip6ndula,  and  iilip^ndula  fl.  pleno,  highly  showy  and 
elegant :  l>ict4nmus  &lbus,  Ferdnica  latifdlia  and  cauc&sica : 
Fakridna  rubra,  Campanula  aggreg^ta,  piimila,  eliptica,  and 
medium,  of  both  colors,  blue  and  white  ;  the  former  species  is 

3uite  new  and  exceedingly  beautiful :  Eschsch61tzta  calif6mica, 
Lstr&ntia  m^jor,  Lychnis  Flos  J6vi«,  Lupinus  polyphyllus.  So- 
phdra  ^ustr&lis,  foxgloves,  purple  and  white,  sweet-williams, 
pinks  and  carnations  ;  Lilium  spect&bile,  /Yis  sib^rica,  and  He- 
meroc^is  fl&va.  Of  shrubs,  beside  the  rose,  are  the  guelder 
rose  (Fibumum  O'pulus),  and  Robinta  hispida,  fi^pirse^a 
b^lla,  the  snowberry  and  syringas  (Philad^lphus  coron^rius  and 
grandifldrus). 

Among  the  paeonies,  the  most  magnificent  display  their  gor- 
geous blossoms  this  month ;  such  as  P.  albifldra  Whitl^jn, 
Hiimet  and  fr&grans  ;  officinalis  Albicans,  rubra  and  atrori!ibens, 
and  parad6xica  fimbri^ta  :  P.  Reevesuina  is  very  splendid,  but 
13  quite  rare  ;  no  plants  can  surpass  in  splendor  diese  species 
and  varieties  ;  they  will  grow  in  any  situation,  and  are  valuable 
to  set  in  shady  places  and  under  trees,  where  but  few  other  plants 
will  flourish ;  in  these  habitations  they  retain  their  flowers  in 
beauty  a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  when  grown  in  places 
exposed  to  the  sun.  We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that 
foxgloves  possess  this  same  excellent  quality ;  we  have  seen 
them  with  flower-spikes  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees,  where  the  sun  could  not  penetrate.  Of 
our  indigenous  plants  the  cypripediums  are  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden.  Single  and  double 
Scotch  roses  come  into  bloom  the  earliest ;  after  these  the  cin- 
namon roses  (jR6sa  cinnam6mea),  and,  successively,  the  old 
white,  province,  and  damask,  with  all  their  innumerable  varieties. 
The  best  sorts  of  hardy  climbing  roses  are  the  J26sa  rikhra  and 
rubif61ia,  the  double  Ayrshire,  and  die  old  and  new  crimson 
Boursault,  the  latter  of  which  is  superb. 

The  same  observations  which  we  made  in  our  last  relative  to 
turning  plants  into  the  border,  from  the  green-house  or  pit,  if 
either  is  attached  to  the  garden,  apply  to  the  diflferent  operations 
this  month  as  well  as  in  the  last.  As  soon  as  the  perennials 
have  done  flowering,  cut  away  the  dried-up  stems,  and  many 
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kinds  will  throw  up  new  ones,  which  will  be  covered  with  blos- 
soms. Give  attention  to  tying  up  all  high  or  strong  growing 
plants,  as  the  wind  will  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes  destroy  all 
that  the  cultivator  has  lavished  hours  of  his  care  upon  to  bring 
to  perfection. 


Art.  IV.  Some  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  TVeatment  of 
the  Sweet^cented  Verbena  (^li^sia  citriodora).  By  An 
Amateur. 

This  fragrant  plant,  which  is  a  favorite  ivith  every  lady,  is 
very  easily  grown,  and,  if  planted  out  in  the  open  border,  in 
the  summer,  in  a  warm  situation  and  on  a  light,  rich  sandy  loam, 
it  attains  the  size  of  a  large  bush. 

During  the  months  of  July  or  August,  cuttings  may  be  put 
in,  and  they  will  grow  without  any  difficulty.  When  the  new 
shoots  have  made  a  growth  of  three  or  four  inches,  take  them  off 
from  where  they  started  without  using  the  knife,  as  they  will 
root  sooner  by  so  doing.  Strip  off  about  half  of  the  leaves, 
and  insert  them  in  a  pot  filled  with  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam, 
with  a  small  portion  of  sand  :  six  or  eight  cuttings  can  be  put 
in  a  pot  four  or  five  inches  across.  Place  them  in  a  shady  situ- 
ation ;  if  a  firame  is  at  hand,  they  would  do  well  in  that :  some 
persons  make  use  of  a  bell  glass  ;  but  I  have  never  had  scarcely 
a  failure  without  them. 

When  they  are  rooted,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  they  can  be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  using  the 
same  compost  as  recommended  for  the  cuttings.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  shady  situation  until  they  strike  out  new  roots,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  warm  aspect.  If  all  the  plants  are  not 
wanted  in  the  pots,,  they  can  be  set  in  the  border,  where  they 
will  make  a  strong  and  rapid  growth,  and  furnish  abundance  of 
shoots  for  cutting  for  bouquets.  This  is  *  the  best  way  to  manage 
them,  as,  in  the  winter  season,  they  lose  their  foUage,  and  are 
mere  dry  sticks.  To  preserve  them,  however,  a  quantity  of 
young  plants  must  be  kept  in  pots,  as  they  make  such  a  mass  of 
roots,  when  growing  in  the  border,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  transplant  them. 

Upon  the  approach  of  cold  they  may  be  removed  to  the  cellar, 
a  frame,  or  placed  under  the  stage  of  a  green-house.  I  have 
kept  them  in  either  of  these  places  with  equal  success. 
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When  the  plants  are  taken  out  in  spring,  head  them  down, 
and  this  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  strong  new  shoots ;  they 
may  also,  if  wintered  m  small  pots,  be  repotted  into  a  hrger 
size.  For  the  parlor  no  plant  is  better  adapted  ;  and  the  de«- 
lightful  odor  of  its  foliage,  combined  with  its  pretty  habit,  render 
it  at  once  attractive.  Yours, 

June  16,  1836.  An  Amateur. 


Art.  V.  MHces  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  PloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards* B  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers:  4s.  colored,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d,  colored,  $s.  plain.  Eldited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regiu» 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,  PoLYPETALOUS,  PlaNTS. 

Temstromikcedd. 

CATHZ'LUA 
jap6nica  rnr,  Donckela^n.     DoDckelaer*i  Japan  Camellia.    A  •plendid  grecn-hooae  ihnib ;  growing 
aix  to  eight  feet  hixh  \  with  varierated  while  and  red  flowen  *,  appoaring  from  Vehrtusj  to  April } 
propagated  by  grafting  and  inarchiog;  introduced  to  Holland  from  China.    Bot.  Reg,,  1864. 

This  is  a  new  and  splendid  variety  of  this  magnificent  tribe, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  lately  brought  to  Holland  by  Dr. 
Siebold,  where  it  flowered,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1834.  The  flower  is  not  very  double,  from  the  representation 
of  the  plate,  but  the  petals  are  of  a  rich  crimson  color,  beauti* 
fully  blotched  and  spotted  with  white,  something  in  the  style  of 
Chandldrt.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  genuine  Japanese  variety.  The 
drawing  was  taken  from  specimens  communicated  by  Mr.  Lowe 
of  Clapton,  in  whose  establishment  it  flowered  the  past  winter  : 
he  probably  has  plants  for  sale.     {Bot.  Reg.y  May.) 

Onagrdcece. 

OODE^TM    Spaeh 
nibic4nda     Gndl,    Rnddj  Godetia.    A  handaome  hardy  anmial  plant ;   growing  about  two  fec« 
high )  with  purple  flowen  *,  appearing  in  July  and  Augnat ;  a  native  of  California.  Bot.  Reg.^  18M. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  the  primrose,  now  belonging  to 
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Goditia,  sinoe  this  genus  has  heen  estahlished  hj  Mr.  Spach. 
It  is  similar  to  God^tta  Liadley dna  (formerly  CEnothera),  with 
the  exception  of  the  spots  on  the  petals,  which  are  wanting  in 
the  former ;  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  contrast,  planted  side  of 
it  in  the  border.  In  some  respects  it  is  similar  to  G.  16pida, 
mentioned  in  our  last ;  but  the  flowers  are  twice  as  large,  and 
the  purple  blotch  on  the  petals  is  wanting.  It  is  a  fine  hardy 
annual,  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  California,  and  sent  to  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  England  in  July  and  August  last.  (BoL 
Reg.y  May.) 

Rosdcem. 
cRATjrond 

orieiitAJii  Lindl.  Oriental  Hawthorn.  An  ornamentai  hardy  shnib  or  tree ;  growing  ten  or  AAeen 
feet  in  height  j  flowers  white }  appearing  ia  May }  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  iuw- 
thom.    Bot.  Rec.,  1862. 

Sffn&nynu  :  Jlf^piliu  orientilu  of  Toumefort. 

This  is  another  of  the  beautiful  species  of  hawthorns  now 
bebg  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register^  in  a  fruiting  state.  It 
forms  a  "very  handsome"  tree,  with  snow-white  flowers,*  and, 
in  autunm,  its  leaves  assume  a  rich  purple  tint.  The  fruit  is 
quite  large,  and  appears  in  clusters  of  fi-om  four  to  five  in  each, 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red,  inclining 
to  a  purple  tint,  and  shiny  surface.  This  species  is  stated  to 
be  the  genuine  oriental  mespilus  of  Tournefort,  and  distinct 
from  C.  odoratissima,  to  which  it  has  been  referred,  as  well  as 
from  C.  tanacetif61ia.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  compact,  and 
has  the  aspect  of  C  odoratissima.  The  drawing  was  made  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

maroccAna  De  CnndolU  Morocco  Hawthorn.  An  ornamental^  hardy  •mall  tree^  growing  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high }  a  natire  of  Barbery.    Bot.  Reg.,  1856. 

A  very  pretty  species,  or  variety,  but  not  so  attractive  as  the 
last.  The  leaves  are  glabrous,  long  petieled,  trilobed,  and 
trifid.  The  berries,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  red  or  light  scar- 
let, appear  in  rather  dense  clusters  of  four  or  five  each.  This 
species  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary,  but  it  is  uncertain  ;  it 
grows,  however,  in  Palestine,  having  heen  collected  on  Mount 
Sinai  and  St.  Catherine  by  Mr.  Bov6  in  1832. 

Dr.  Lindley  states  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a  mere 
variety  of  heterophylla,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  approaches; 
but  some  little  difference  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  fruit  has 
warranted  him  in  constituting  it  a  species.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society  garden.  {Bot.  Reg. , 
May.) 

"Euphorbikcex. 

Poins6ttta    pulch6rrima    Ghraham  the   £uph6rbia  Poins6t- 
tta  of  our  gardens  is  stated,  in  Jamieson's  Journal  for  April 
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(vol.  XX.  p.  412),  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  Edinbur^ 
Botanic  Garden  from  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  James  Macnab,  in 
November,  1834,  and  flowered  in  the  following  year ;  subse* 
quently  it  blossomed  with  Dr.  Niell,  at  CannonmiUs.  '*  Noth- 
ing" it  is  stated,  '^can  be  more  ornamental."  It  will  probably 
soon  be  distributed  throughout  England.  Dr.  Graham  states 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  forms  a  distinct  generic  type, 
and  he  has  ^^  dedicated  it,  if  not  to  its  original  discoverer,  at 
least  to  one  who  has  first  brought  it  into  cultivation,  and  into 
general  notice  among  botanists,  and  through  whose  exertions 
many  additions  to  our  collection  of  plants  from  Mexico  are  ex- 
pected." We  are  glad  to  perceive  this  honor  bestowed  on  one 
whom  we  believe  in  eviery  way  deserving  it. — {Edin.  JVeic  PhiU 
Journal^  April.) 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Iriddcece. 

Antholyza  pre&lta,  one  of  the  species  sent  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  the  Baron  Von  Ludwio,  as  mentioned  at  p. 
137,  to  the  Massachysetts  Horticultiu*al  Society,  and  distributed 
among  the  members,  has  flowered  in  several  gardens.  It  is 
similar  to  A.  aethi6pica,  possessing  no  great  beauty,  and  only 
desirable  in  a  collection.  The  flowers  are  small  and  orange- 
colored.  The  flower-spike  attains  to' the  height  of  foiu*  or  five 
feet.     It  is  easily  cultivated. 

OrchiddeecR. 

DENDRO'BIUM. 

In  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany  for  May,  a  magnificent  spe- 
cies is  figured,  under  the  name  of  monilif6rme.  It  Is  described 
with  ovate-lanceolate  obtuse  leaves  :  stem  a  foot  high  :  flowers 
produced  in  pairs  on  a  common  footstalk  or  peduncle,  springing 
mostly  from  the  top  of  the  stem  :  they  are  of  a  clear  rose  color, 
marked  with  crimson  on  various  parts  of  the  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  a  few  years  since 
into  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a 
very  charming  plant,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  the  other 
Orchidiceae.  In  their  native  habitations  the  plants  entwine  them- 
selves about  the  branches  of  living  irees,  where  they  flower  in 
great  perfection.  One  or  two  species  of  this  family,  from  South 
America,  have  flowered  in  the  collection  at  Hawthorn  grove  the 
past  spring.    We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  names. 

ONCI'DIUM 
allbsimum.    Tallest  Oncidium.    A  itore  epiphyte  *,  growing  to  a  conndenble  height ;  flowcn  jellow 

and  hrown.    Dot.  Reg.,  1851. 
Synonyme :  Epid^udriun  aitbsiniuni    Jaegin,  Stirp,  Amtr.  X.  141. 

This  is  the  true  Oncidium  altissimum.     Dr.  Lindley  states 
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that  he  long  since  suspected  that  two  distinct  species  were  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  O.  altissimum,  and  named  one  O. 
Bau^n*.  He  afterwards  considered  it  a  variety,  and  so  gave  it  in 
his  genera  and  species  of  orchideous  plants.  In  domg  this  he 
now  thinks  he  was  wrong,  as  the  true  dtissimum  has  lately  flow- 
ered in  the  superb  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  it  is 
impossible,  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  species,  to  combine 
them  as  once  proposed.  Consequendy,  the  O.  altissimum  figured 
at  165  of  the  Botanical  Register  is  the  true  Bau^rt,  and  not  a 
variety.  The  plant  is  very  graceful  in  its  habit,  with  a  long 
pendant  spike  of  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  and  rich  brown  color. 
(Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 

ZTGOPETALUM    Hooker    (So  named  from  Zpgot.,  yoke,  and  petalon^  petal,  to  join ;  in  allanon  (o 
the  adheiion  of  the  tedgementi  of  the  perianth,  ny  their  rases,  in  the  oripnal  species «) 
cochleare    lAndl,    Spooorlipped  Zvgopetamm.    A  beautiful  store  epiphyte ;  rrowina  ten  or  IweKe 
inches  high ;  with  white  and  blue  flowen ;  appearing  in  August ;  a  native  of  Trinidad.     BoL  Reg., 
1857. 

^^  Beautiful  as  all  the  species  of  Zygopetalum  are,  without  ex- 
ception, this  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  die  most  attracdve, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  delicate  waxy  surface  of  the  petals 
and  sepals,  and  the  peculiarly  rich  veining  of  the  lapis  lazuli  blue 
of  its  lip,  but  because  of  its  delicious  fragrance.  If  lilies  of  the 
valley  were  growing  intermingled  with  the  plants,  the  air  could 
not  be  more  perfumed  with  their  pure  and  delightful  odor  than  it 
is  after  the  curious  flowers  of  the  Zygopetalum  have  unfolded." 
This  fine  description  is  sufficient  to  induce  any  cultivator  of  this 
elegant  tribe  to  possess  the  plant ;  and,  as  it  is  easily  grown,  be- 
ing a  terrestrial  species,  we  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  our 
collections  of  plants  on  this  side  of  the  Adantic.  The  sepals, 
similar  to  those  in  some  of  the  species  of  cyprip^dium,  are 
white,  as  is  also  the  base  of  the  petals ;  but  the  edges  of  the 
latter  and  also  the  lip  is  exquisitely  striped  and  veined  widi  a 
rich  blue  tint.  It  is  a  native  of  Trinidad.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  the  coUecdon  of  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road. 
(Bot.  Reg.y  May.) 

LiZtdceo;. 

ORNITH(yGALUM    (An  ancient  name,  adopted  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks,  eTidcnily  derived 

A-om  Ontif,  a  bird,  and  gala,  milk :  but  its  application  has  proved  a  stumbling-block  td  most  e(y- 

molocisti.) 

chloroledcum    Lindl,    Green  and  White  Ornithogalonu    A  ^en-house  bulb  \  growing  a  foot  or 

OKire  in  height }  with  greenish-white  flowers }  appearing  in  July ;  a  natiTe  of  V>lparaiso.    BoC. 

Reg.,  1863. 

A  pretty  species,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  greenish  tinge  on  every  petal  :  the 
blossoms  appear  on  peduncles  of  different  length,  and  form  a  kind 
of  spike.  It  is  quite  difl^erent  from  any  of  the  previously  de- 
scribed species.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  hardy  bulb.  {Bot. 
Reg.y  May.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  e.y  &c.  In  Monthly  8fo  Numbers  ;  U.  6d. 
each.     No.  LXXIV,  for  May. 

This  number  is  full  of  valuable  information,  from  which  we 
shall  make  large  extracts.  It  contains  twelve  excellent  original 
communications,  from  various  scientific  and  practical  men. 

Art.  1. — "  Gardenmg  Notices  suggested  by  a  toiw  in  France, 
in  August  and  September,  1835."  By  T.  Rivers,  Jr.,  the 
well-known  nurseryman  at  Sawbridgeworth,  at  which  place  is 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  roses  in  England.  The  article 
is  full  of  interest,  being  amusingly  as  well  as  instructively  writ- 
ten. The  following  extracts  include  the  most  usefiil  parts  of  the 
paper. 

"  Forcing  the  Rose. — At  Lisle,  in  one  of  the  numerous  smaU  nursery  . 
gardens,  I  was  interested  with  what  might  be  called  a  most  eUgible 
mode  of  forcing  the  rose.  In  this  instance  a  smaU  span-roofed  house 
was  used.  A  Iwrder  on  each  side  of  the  central  path  was  planted  with 
roses  budded  on  dog-rose  stems  of  different  heights  :  the  shortest  stems 
being  put  next  the  path,  so  as  to  make  their  heads  torm  a  sloping  bank. 
The  surface  of  these  borders  was  covered  with  manure,  to  keep  them  in 
a  constantly  moist  state.  The  common  smoke  flues  were  used  for  heat- 
ing this  house;  and  the  owner  informed  me  that,  by  beginning  to  force 
in  December,  roses  were  gathered  from  it  plentifully  for  the  market  in 
March  and  April. 

*' After  the  crop  of  flowers  was  gathered,  the  liphts  were  taken  ofl*  in 
May,  and  the  plants  exposed  till  the  period  for  torcing  again  arrived. 
This  tnethod  appeared  so  simple  and  economical,  that  1  took  a  memo- 
randum merely  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  it  to  your  readers;  and, 
for  ffrowing  moss  and  other  roses  for  bouquets  near  London,  it  m^ht,  I 
think,  with  some  little  modification,  be  carried  extensively  and  profitably  ^ 
into  practice.  In  this  way,  also,  with  but  very  little  trouble,  a  rose' 
garden  in  full  bloom  and  luxuriance  might  be  created  as  early  as  the 
end  of  February  ;  and,  by  selecting  some  of  the  ever-blooming  varie- 
ties, continued  nearly  through  the  whole  year.  And  what  a  delightful 
sheltered  promenade  might  thus  be  formed  by  those  who,  regardless  of 
expense,  would  build  an  elegant  span-roofed  house,  with  movable  lights, 
so  as  to  form  an  affreable  resort,  not  only  in  early  sprinff,  but  also  at  the 
end  of  summer  and  autumn !  for  in  September  and  October,  and  even  in 
November,  the  Noisette,  China  and  perpetual  roses,  regardless  of  having 
been  forced,  would  bloom  again  as  luxuriantly  as  ever." 

The  following  is  given  as  the  "  Mode  of  Cultivating  Pear 
Trees  in  Pots,  where  the  object  is  economy  of  space." 

"  A  Frenchman's  town  garden  is  often  a  model  of  economy  of  space. 
You  will  find  a  choice  collection  of  roses,  budded  on  short  stems  ;  a  col- 
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lection  of  valuable  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  camellias,  in  pots ;  and, 
perhaps,  thirty  or  forty  varieties  of  pears,  all  crowing  in  so  small  a 
space,  that  an  English  ffardener  can  scarcely  believe  what  he  sees.  In 
the  garden  of  M.  Smeat,  a  distinguished  amateur  at  Lisle,  the  pear 
trees  were  literally  pyramids  of  fruit.  The  summer  foreright  shoots 
were  tied  in  so  as  not  to  shade  the  pears,  and  the  following  winter  they 
were  removed.  I  suspect,  also,  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  were  annu- 
ally shortened,  to  reduce  the  luxuriant  growth  which  pear  trees  are  so 
liable  to  ;  but  this  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  soil  was  a  loose  black 
sand,  and  the  trees  models  of  productiveness.  Many  of  their  stems, 
being  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  fruit,  were  tied  to  green  paint- 
ed stakes.  Much  or  this  extraordinary  fruitfulness  in  such  confined 
limits  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  more  genial  climate  than  we  have  here: 
as  the  summers  and  autunms  are  warmer,  and  the  wood  is  always  well 
ripened:  but  many  of  the  best  Flemish  pears  might  be  sr own  in  our 
town  wardens  with  quite  as  much  economy  of  space  as  in  France,  if  any 
regard  were  paid  to  culture.  This  culture  is  simply  to  keep  them«from 
growing  too  rast,  by  confining  or  reducing  their  roots ;  blossom  buda 
will  then  be  formed  in  abundance.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  kiU 
a  pear  tree:  for,  though  I  have  opened  a  circular  trench  round  a  pear 
tree,  and  cut  off  every  root  to  within  fifleen  inches  from  the  stem,  yet 
it  has  not  suffered,  but,  the  following  season,  has  been  covered  with 
blossom.  In  some  of  our  rich  London  gardens,  cutting  the  roots  annu- 
ally would  have  little  or  no  effect ;  but  I  think  that,  if  pots  were  man- 
ufactured expressly  for  the  purpose,  of  large  dimensions,  we  will  say 
two  feet  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  foot  in  diameter,  and  plunged  to  the 
rim,  not  deeper,  a  collection  of  the  new  Flemish  pears  might  be  grown 
in  any  small  garden.  I  mention,  particularly,  that  the  rim  of  the  pot 
ought  to  be  above  ground,  on  account  of  the  lateral  roots,  which  would 
otherwise  make  their  way  over  it,  and  give  the  luxuriance  which  it  is 
so  necessarv  to  check  in  order  to  get  fine  fruit.  To  keep  the  trees  under 
control  in  tnis  respect  seems  to  be  the  grand  object  of  pear  tree  culture  ; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  this  may  be  attained  by  growing  the  trees  in 
pots,  by  keeping  the  surface  well  supplied  with  manure,  and,  in  sum- 
mer, by  watering  with  liquid  manure.  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  as  many 
amateurs  of  pears  as  there  now  are  of  dahlias  and  roses  ;  and,  in  all 
the  principal  nurseries,  specimen  plants  of  every  variety  in  cultivation, 
growing  and  bearing  abundantly  in  plimgcd  pots.  One  precaution  must 
be  strictly  urged.  Every  gardener  is  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the 
pear  tree  to  make  what  is  called  a  taproot.  This  the  plants  in  pots  will 
most  assuredly  do,  if  not  checked,  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  I 
therefore  recommend  that,  in  November  or  December  annually,  a 
trench  be  dug  by  the  side  of  the  pot,  which  must  then  be  turned  on  one 
side,  and  every  vestige  of  a  root  which  may  appear  through  the  hole 
cut  off  with  a  spade.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  bunch  of  fibrous 
roots  will  be  formed,  that  will  require  no  other  trouble  than  being  an- 
nually disturbed  ;  that  is,  the  pot  turned  completely  on  one  side,  to  pre- 
vent their  giving  too  much  luxuriance  to  the  tree,  by  spreading  mto 
large  feeders."     ' 

At  Versailles  are  numerous  small  nurserymen,  who  principally 
grow  plants  for  the  flower-markets  of  Paris.  Grapes  are  ripe 
there  in  the  open  border  by  Sept.  6.  Magn61ia  trip^tala  was 
ripening  seeds  at  the  same  date.  Hundreds  of  yellow  China 
roses,  budded  on  short  stems,  were  covered  with  flowers.  What 
a  splendid  sight !     The  prmcipal  plants  grown  are  Kiknia  lati- 
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fdlia,  and  glauca,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  &c. ;  but  it  is  stated 
they  are  not  sold  so  cheap  as  in  England. 

In  the  Jardin  des  PlanteSj  at  Paris,  Madura  aurantiaca  was 
bearing  fruit.  The  original  plant  of  •^''sculus  rubicunda,  raised 
there  by  Michaux,  in  1812,  is  now  a  fine  specimen.  Two  new 
iron  palm-houses  were  [1835]  being  erected,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  built ;  they  are 
the  boast  of  the  Parisians.  Iron  curtains  are  attached  to  most  of 
the  green-houses  in  France,  to  protect  them  from  hailstorms, 
which  are  very  prevalent  on  the  continent,  as  will  be  seen  in 
another  page  of  the  present  number. 

The  following  remarks  allude  to  the  purple  laburnum,  oif  which 
much  has  been  said  in  England,  and  much  imposition,  we  believe, 
carried  on  in  the  sale  of  the  plants. 

"The  purple  laburnum,  of  which  so  much  has  been -said  lately,  wa« 
growing  here  in  great  perfection.  It  came  accidentally  from  seed 
among  some  conmion  laburnums,  in  1828,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Adam, 
whence  its  name  of  Cy'tisus  Ad^n  in  some  catalogues.  A  fine  plant 
was  shown  me  by  M.  Camuset,  which  appeared  to  be  half  Cy^tisus 
purpi^reus,  and  the  remainder  purple  laburnum.  On  examination,  the 
curious  fact  was  ascertained,  that  the  purple  laburnum,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  hybrid  Iwtween  C.  purpilreus  and  C.  I/abtimum,  had  partially 
returned  to  the  habits  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  C.  purpiireus.  This  m 
surely  a  most  unusual  occurrence.  Here  was  no  trickery  of  grafting 
practised ;  for  I  saw  nearly  a  similar  effect  produced,  in  J^une  of  the 
present  year  (1836),  on  a  tree  which  I  had  sent  to  the  Hon.  C.  Herbert 
of  Ickletou,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1834,  which  presented  precisely  the 
same  appearance.  At  the  extreme  end  of  one  of  its  shoots  there  came 
forth  a  branch  of  the  pure  Cy^tisus  purpiireus,  with  its  small  leaves  and 
peculiar  habit,  appearing  as  if  budded  on  the  purple  laburnum.  Have 
you,  in  your  long  experience,  ever  seen  any  fact  approaching  to  this, 
viz.  of  a  tree  returning  from  hybridisation  to  the  state  of  one  of  its 
parents  .?" 

Among  the  French  gardeners,  the  practice  is  adopted  of  sur- 
face manuring  the  soil,  and,  more  particqlarly,  roses  :  the  impor- 
tance of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

"  During  this  last  dry  summer,  when  they  constantly  required  water, 
without  this,  the  surface  of  the  ground  would  have  been  regularly 
baked  and  impervious  ;  with  it,  the  water  poured  down  did  not  rapidly 
evaporate,  but  carried  to  the  fibres  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  from 
the  mature.  What  an  excellent  hint  does  this  give  to  planters  on  poor, 
stony,  sandy,  or  chalky  districts  in  this  country  !  On  such  soils  aU  the 
manure  should  be  put  on  the  surface,  and  Icfl  for  the  worms  and  the 
rain  to  force  it  in.  In  the  private  garden  attached  to  the  Luxembourg 
Palace,  and  open  to  members  of  the  French  Chambers  only,  are  some 
of  the  finest  rose  trees  in  the  world,  apparently  of  great  age  (I  regret 
not  ascertaining  this  more  correctly),  and  in  vigorous  health.  Many 
of  the  stems  of  the  standard  roses  in  this  garden  are  as  thick  as  a  stout 
man's  leg.  Thev  are  not  budded  on  tall  stems,  their  average  height 
being,  perhaps,  from  four  to  five  feet ;  and  they  support  themselves 
without  stakes.    Though  so  old  and  so  large,  they  have  negular  annual 
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culture,  their  heads  being  pruned  eyery  seaaon,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  constantly  manured.  In  this  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  from 
our  neighbors,  with  us  the jreneral  mode  is  to  plant  a  tree,  and  leave 
its  after-growth  to  chance.  Of  course  J  now  allude  to  amateurs  and 
those  gentlemen  who  amuse  themselves  by  beii^  their  own  gardeners  : 
and,  perhaps,  this  hint  may  induce  them  to  give  all  their  trees  and 
shrubs  some  little  annual  notice." 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  stated,  by  many  of  our  amateiur 
gardeners,  that  tree  roses  are  of  very  short  duration  in  our  cli- 
mate ;  that  from  some  causes  they  suddenly  died  off  before  the 
cultivator  was  even  aware  that  they  were  in  an  unhealthy  state. 
These  causes  have  been  by  some  attributed  to  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate— ^by  others  to  their  cultivation — and  by  many  to  improper 
stocks,  on  which  they  are  budded.  We  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  allow  us  to  offer  any  information  on  the  subject ; 
but  so  far  as  we  have  grown  the  tree  roses,  we  have  found  them 
to  floiu-ish  equally  well  with  the  dwarfs.  The  severity  of 
the  last  winter,  which,  as  ahnost  every  one  knows,  was  un- 
precedented for  its  duration,  as  well  as  for  its  intensity  of 
cold,  left  unharmed  some  dozen  or  more  of  tree  roses,  among 
which  were  two  or  three  hybrids  that  were  fully  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  were  killed  more  or 
less,  as  were  also  the  dwarf  ones,  but  they  grew  as  well  and 
flowered  as  freely  as  ever  we  have  seen  diem.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  paper,  that  it 
is  more  from  neglect  than  from  any  effect  of  climate  or  soil.  It 
is  too  often  the  case  that  after  a  plant  is  set  out,  whether  it  be  a 
fruit  tree,  a  vine,  or  a  shrub,  nothing  more  is  thought  of  it,  unless 
it  be  the  thought  of  wonder  and  astonishment  that  it  should  not 
flourish  and  bloom  as  well  as  those  under  the  care  of  the  experi- 
enced cultivator.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  plants  to  grow  of 
themselves  ;  they  need  care  and  attention,  and,  unless  they  have 
it,  they  must  not  be  expected  to  repay  the  cultivator  by  either 
brilliant  blossoms  or  vigorous  growth.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  tree  roses  will  live  to  as  great  an  age  and  blossom  as 
finely  in  our  climate,  as  those  mentioned  in  the  above  extract. 

Numerous  beds  of  seedling  China  roses  (jRdsa  indica),  and 
the  tea-scented  China  roses  (A.  indicaodorkta),  were  m  full  luxu- 
riance of  bloom  on  Sept.  10th,  which  was  attributed  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  climate.  Those  little  petty  jealousies  which 
are  too  common  among  our  gardeners,  it  will  be  observed,  by 
the  following  extract,  tend  to  have  no  good  effect  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  horticulture  or  floricultiu*e  :— « 

*<  Some  most  superb  varieties  were  among  them ;  but  M.  Hardy  is 
rather  chary  of  his  roses,  and  does  not  like  them  to  be  distributed 
hastily,  patronising  the  old  fashioned  idea  of  possessing  what  his  neigh- 
bors nave  not.  It  is  amusing  to  find  very  prevalent  here  the  little 
jealousies  and  envyings  that  at  one  time  were  so  common  among  our 
florists.  If  a  rose  that  has  been  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Hardy  is  praised 
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in  the  presence  of  another  celebrated  amateur  near  Paris,  it  is  always 
responded  to  with  "  Bah  ! "  and  a  shrug  of  conteippt.  Reverse  this, 
by  praisinff  the  amateur's  rose  to  another,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
effect  produced.  It  is  therefore  most  prudent,  if  you  wish  to  remain  in 
the  sunshine  of  favor,  to  limit  all  your  admiration  to  the  roses  present, 
forgetting  that  there  any  other  roses  or  rose  amateurs  in  the  world. 

^'  Among  the  seedling  roses  in  this  garden  were  some  most  curious 
hybrids,  between  J26sa  or  L6wea  berberif6]iB,  and  other  roses  :  they  had 
not  yet  bloomed,  but  reaUv  looked  very  interesting,  owing  to  their  pecu- 
liar habit.  A  custom  in  France  among  rose-growers  gives  rise  to  many 
(to  us)  very  uninteresting  names.  An  amateur  who  raises  roses  from 
seed  is  regularly  besieged  b^  his  lady  friends  to  name  one  afler  them. 
He  therefore  keeps  a  lM)ok  m  which  applications  are  duly  registered, 
and  this  is  only  deviated  from  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  ;  hence 
we  have  Madame  Desprez,  Madame  Hardy,  &c.  I  often  think  that 
some  of  the  fair  applicants  have  not  been  in  high  favor  when  I  find 
very  bad  roses  honored  with  their  names,  which  are  soon  consigned  to 
oblivion.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  find  a  cultivator  names  one  after  his 
wife,  it  is  generally  a  very  fine  flower,  as  is  the  case  with  those  above 
mentioned.  I  think  this  is  generally  a  very  safe  criterion  for  judging  of 
the  goodness  of  the  flower,  merely  by  the  name  ;  for,  if  the  unfortunate 
srower  has  a  termagant  wife,  I  am  quite  sure  (from  the  active  part 
French  women  take  m  business)  that  she  would  not  allow  her  name  to 
be  attached  to  a  bad  rose  ;  and,  if  an  affectionate  partner,  his  feelings 
will  prompt  him  to  honor  her  name  with  a  fine  flower." 

The  Paris  Nurseries, — The  nursery  business  in  Paris  seems 
to  be  at  a  low  ebb  ;  the  writer  states  that  there  is  not  a  respecta- 
ble one  m  the  vicinity.  That  of  C'els  is'  much  reduced.  Noi- 
sette has  retired.  Fion's  nursery  is  in  good  taste,  but  very 
small.  It  is  said  that  new  and  rare  plants  are  not  patronized, 
and  only  flowers  and  flowering  plants  for  the  market  are  worth 
cultivating.  This  depression  of  the  nursery  business  the  writer 
attributes  partly  to  the  following  cause  : — 

"  Another  cause  for  the  slovenly  and  bad  state  of  the  French  nurse- 
ries is,  that  the  instant,  by  ploddmg,  the  proprietor  accumulates  eight 
or  ten  thousand  francs,  he  considers  himself  a  man  of  fortune  ;  and, 
instead  of  investins  it  in  improvements  in  business,  as  we  do,  he  lives 
on  the  interest,  ana  feels  proud  in  being  called  a  gentleman  :  for,  how- 
ever respectable  we  think  a  man  in  large  business,  the  French  do  not ; 
but  consider  an  idle  man  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum  as  much  his  su- 
perior. I  have  found  this  from  experience  ;  as  an  amateur,  you  may 
command  any  thing  :  but  if  you  avow  yourself  un  eommercaiUy  ten  to 
one  but  the  tone  is  changed.  When  an  Englishman  is  told  the  amount 
of  property  that  some  of  these  "  men  of  fortune"  possess,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repress  a  smile  at  the  extraordinanr  smallness  of  the  sum  wnich 
contents  them :  but  then  soupe  aux  choux  (cabbage  soup  without  meat) 
&ve  days  out  of  seven  is  cheap  living,  and  coffee  is  also  cheap ;  and 
these  are  all  %  Frenchman  cares  about  at  home  ;  though,  if  you  take 
him  to  a  restaurateur^s,  and  treat  him  with  a  good  dinner,  it  is  amazing 
how  he  will  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life." 

This  is  a  true  trait  in  the  French  character. 

"  Commercial  Rose  Nurseries  in  Paris, — Nothing  can  be  more  insig- 
nificant, both  as  to  size  and  stock,  than  the  nurseries  of  the  commercial 
rose-growers  near  Paris ;  they  seldom  exceed  one  acre,  and  more  fire- 
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quendy  contain  but  half  that  qoanticy  of  ground ;  in  which  standard 
roses  of  all  heights,  and  dwans  of  all  sorts,  are  grown  in  the  same 
rows  :  presenting,  to  a  stranger,  an  inextricable  mass  of  confusion.  It 
woula  be  difQcuIt  to  execute  an  order  for  a  general  good  collection  from 
any  one  of  these  nurseries  ;  but  they  are  so  numerous,  that  twenty  may 
be  visited,  for  twenty  sorts  of  roses,  with  but  little  difficulty.  I  had 
concluded  that  M.  Laffay,  and  one  or  two  others,  whom  I  knew  to  have 
been  in  our  English  nurseries,  would  have  adopted,  in  some  degree,  our 
orderly  arrangement ;  but  they  had  not  in  the  least  deviated  irom  the 
custom  of  their  neighbors ;  and  M.  Laffay's  little  garden,  of  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  acre,  was  as  full  of  roses  and  confusion  as  any 
that  I  saw." 

With  the  Cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise  the  author  was  not  very 
well  pleased  ;  too  many  evergreens  are  planted  about  the  graves, 
forming  a  dreary  and  gloomy  mass.  The  cypress  and  the  weep- 
ing willow,  the  two  most  appropriate  trees  for  planting  in  such 
situations,  are  rarely  seen.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ceme- 
tery at  Mount  Auburn  ;  we  have  been  surprised  to  see  so  few 
cypresses  and  weeping  willows  planted,  while  masses  of  arbor 
vits  and  balsam  firs  are  scattered  in  profusion  around  many  of 
the  graves.  We  hope  the  proprietors  of  lots  will  give  some  at- 
tention to  this,  and  plant  more  flowers  and  fewer  trees,  and  those 
appropriate  to  the  scene. 

From  the  higher  parts  of  P^re  la  Chaise  the  view  of  Paris  is 
said  to  be  most  beautiful.  The  following  remarks  in  regard  to 
this  place  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  every  person  bter- 
ested  in  the  cemetery  of  our  vicinity ;  they  are  applicable  in 
every  instance  : — 

"  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  finish  is  not  given  to  this  in- 
teresting place  by  removing  and  thinning  the  overgrown  and  crowded 
trees,  and  planting  others  more  appropriate ;  filling  up  the  hollow  paths, 
and  giving  some  of  them  a  fresh  direction !  In  short,  it  ought  to  be 
under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  taste,  rather  than  left  to  indi- 
vidual caprice." 

How  delightful  and  pleasing  a  view  of  the  city  and  environs 
of  Boston  might  be  opened,  by  cutting  away  some  of  the  trees 
and  brushwood  which  surround  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Auburn, 
and  from  where  nothing  can  now  be  seen  but  the  blue  sky  above. 
In  the  foreground  might  be  traced  the  gentle  curvings  of  Charles 
River,  beyond  and  to  the  left  of  which,  Cambridge,  with  its 
colleges  and  retired  residences,  and,  farther  still,  the  distant  city. 
On  one  side  would  be  seen  the  rich  scenery  of  the  highly  culti- 
vated and  fertile  village  of  Watertown,  with  its  noble  sheet  of 
water,  and,  on  another,  the  adjacent  towns  of  Brighton  and  New- 
ton, with  their  quiet  villas  and  picturesque  landscape.  Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  spot  where  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
viewed  with  more  advantage — no  place  where  the  many  stran- 
gers who  resort  there  during  the  summer  season  could  gather  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  the  varied  scenery  and  highly  cultiva- 
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ted  character  of  the  vicinity  than  oa  this  spot.  We  have  long 
hoped  that  this  rare  opportunity  would  not  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  proprietors  of  this  interesting  place — and  we 
look  anxiously  forward  to  see  it  carried  into  effect. 

The  second  article  is  by  our  well  known  and  practical  agricul- 
turist, Judge  Buel,  "  on  the  Excretory  functions  of  Plants." 

The  third  article  is  a  continuation  of  designs  for  laying  out 
suburban  gardens,  with  wood-cuts. 

Art.  4  contains  some  account  of  the  ^^  Indigenous  and  Exotic 
Trees  of  Switzerland.** 

The  total  number  of  ligneous  species  of  trees  m  Switzerland 
IS  two  hundred  and  eighteen,  of  which  fifty-five  rarely  exceed 
the  height  of  two  feet ;  one  himdred  and  one  are  shrubs,  varying 
from  two  to  ten  feet ;  twenty-four  are  shrubs  and  low  trees,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  thirty-eight  are  trees 
which  surpass  twenty-five  feet.  The  best  vineyards  of  Switzer- 
land, as  to  quality,  are  those  of  Valais  and  Tessin.  Those  of 
the  Canton  de  Vaud  furnish  a  fine  wine  and  bear  enormous  crops, 
b  ponsequence  of  the  manure  which  is  lavished  upon  the  lands. 

Articles  5  and  6  are  not  of  much  mterest  to  our  readers. 

The  seventh  details  a  method  of  grafting  rhododendrons,  par- 
ticularly that  magnificent  species  the  dlta-cler6nse.  We  give 
the  writer's  own  words  : — 

"  Havinff  been  successful  in  propagating  i?hodod^ndron  &lta-cler^nse 
in  a  way  that  I  have  not  before  seen  practised,  I  make  it  known  to  you, 
hoping  that  my  doing  so  may  induce  others  to  practise  it ;  and  trusting 
it  may  be  the  means  of  making  this  scarce  species  of  this  beautifm 
genus  of  plants  more  abundant.  Calling  at  Cnatsworth  last  spring,  I 
observed  that  they  had  a  fine  'plant  of  it  beautifully  in  bloom  :  and  I 
begged  the  favor  of  Mr.  Paxton  to  allow  me  to  take  a  smaU  sprig, 
which  he  kindly  permitted  me  to  do.  I  then  inserted  the  end  or  the 
sprig  into  a  potato,  and  brought  it  home  with  me  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nme  miles.  Happening  to  have  a  small  plant  of  i?hodod^ndron  pdnti- 
cum  in  a  pot,  I  cut  it  down  to  about  fiye  inches  above  the  pot,  and 
grafted  it  m  the  whip  manner  with  the  small  sprig  thus  procured,  letting 
the  end  still  remain  inserted  in  the  potato.  I  then  clayed  it,  and  put  it 
under  a  hand-glass  in  a  cool  vinery,  where  it  united  to  the  stock,  and  is 
now  a  healthy  plant,  standing  out  under  a  south  wall." 

Articles  8,  9  and  10  are  all  valuable,  but  we  have  room  only 
for  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  8th,  upon  the  preparation  of 
grape  borders  to  graperies  or  green-houses,  and  the  pruning  of 
die  vines.  The  autlK>r  of  this  paper  (entided  an  Essay  upon 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  under  Glass),  gained  the  first 
prize  at  the  St.  Andrews  Horticultural  meeting  in  September, 
1835. 

•*  I  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  border.  The  situation,  if  not 
naturall^r  dry,  must,  of^ course,  be  rendered  so  by  draining.  The  best 
bottom,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  formed  of  large  flat  stones,  got  from  the 
top  of  a  lime  rock,  which  is  of  a  nature  that  would  aasiBt  the  growth  of 
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the  vines  when  they  reached  it.  The  border  Ducht  not  to  be  deeper 
than  from  two  to  three  feet ;  as,  if  it  is  more,  the  roots  of  the  vines 
will  get  away  from  the  action  of  the  summer  weather,  and  the  ^ood  of 
the  manure  that  may  be  put  on  the  surface.  Instead  of  havmg  the 
border  almost  composed  of  a  stiff  clay,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  I  would 
have  it  formed  of  aecomposed  turf  and  good  black  earth,  with  a  suffi- 
cient Quantity  of  decomposed  cow-dung,  vegetable  mould,  and  cold 
[slakea]  lime,  well  mixea  by  frequently  turning  it,  and  which  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  for  two  years  if  convenient.  Having  the  border  filled  in 
and  subsided,  I  would  plant  the  vines  in  rather  poor  soil,  as  the  roots 
will  run  farther  in  such  soil,  the  first  year,  than  m  a  strong  rich  sod.  I 
would  have  good  strong  plants  planted  close  to  the  wall  on  the  outside, 
and  introduced  through  noles  made  in  the  building,  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  projecting  upwards^  towards  the  mside,  and  proceed- 
ing froin  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  border  on  the  outside. 

'*  I  would  not  plant  more  than  one  jflant  for  every  two  sashes  in  the 
house,  as  the  less  the  roots  are  interwoven  with  one  another  the  better; 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  any  house  in  this  wav.  I  would  train 
up  only  two  shoots  the  first  year,  keeping  the  sashes  ot  the  house  on  all 
the  first  season,  until  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  off;  at  which  time  I 
would  cut  down  both  shoots  to'  three  buds.  The  second  season  I  would 
put  on  the  sashes  on  the  first  of  March,  giving  plenty  of  air  through 
the  day,  and  shutting  up  at  night.  It  will  be  observea  that  I  have  al- 
lowed three  buds  to  remain  on  each  shoot  of  last  year's  ffrowth,  which 
will  produce  three  for  every  sash  this  jear,  which  I  would  train  up  to 
their  full  leuffth.  There  should  be  a  little  fire  put  on  this  season,  aoout 
the  latter  end  of  August,  at  ni^ht,  or  when  the  nightjs  turn  cold ;  and 
this  fire  should  be  continued  until  every  leaf  falls  on.  The  third  season 
I  would  allow  the  shoot  in  the  middle  of  the  sash  to  remain,  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  cutting  down  the  other  two  to  two  buds,  or  eyes, 
which  will  produce  two  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  fruiting  one,  and 
which  are  to  be  trained  up  to  their  full  length.  The  house  may  be 
shut  up  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  fire  lighted  about  the  middle 
of  that  month,  the  heat  beine  raised  gradually  to  75^,  at  which  it  may 
be  kept  until  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  when  it  should  be  allowed  to  fall  off  by 
degrees,  but  not  entirely  discontinued  until  the  whole  of  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off. 

^<  I  now  come  to  the  winter  pruning  for  the  fourth  season.  It  #ill  be 
observed,  that  I  had  one  fruiting  shoot  and  four  young  shoots  for  every 
sash  last  year:  the  old  one  I  would  allow  to  remain,  with  spurs  of  three 
buds,  and  one  of  the  young  shoots  on  each  side  of  it,  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  house  ;  the  other  two  I  cut  down  to  two  buds,  which  will  pro- 
duce two  younff  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  three  fruiting  ones,  to  be 
trained  up  to  their  full  length.  If  the  vines  have  been  all  along  treated 
as  above,  they  will  now  be  very  strong,  and  will  be*  able  to  stand  forcing 
nearly  a  month  earlier,  if  required ;  and,  also,  more  heat  than  when 
they  were  younger  :  indeed,  F  consider  that  vines,  afler  they  have  at- 
tained to  the  a^e  of  standing  forcing,  should  have  much  more  heat  than 
is  commonly  given  to  them. 

'<  I  will  now  describe  my  method  of  winter  pruning  for  the  fifth  vear, 
which  will  show  how  I  would  continue  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  I 
had  three  fruiting  shoots,  and  four  young. ones,  for  every  sash  last  year: 
the  spurred  one  I  cut  away  altogether,  and  spur  the  two  which  haa 
only  fruited  one  year,  with  two  ofthe  young  shoots,  which  will  leave 
two  for  cutting  down,  to  produce  four  young  shoots  again.  Now  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  always  two  spurred  shoots,  and  two  young 
shoots  fruiting,  and  two  to  cut  down:  which  is  not  only  a  regular 
method  of  pruning,  but  one  which  will  keep  the  vines  in  a  far  more 
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growing  state,  than  the  common  methods  of  havinff  so  much  old  wood 
upon  them.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  regular  method  of  winter  pruning, 
that  the  summer  pruning  can  be  done  in  much  less  time,  which  is  also 
an  advantage,  by  my  method  of  iierforming ;  which  is,  to  pinch  off  all 
the  laterals  which  may  appear  below  the  fruit,  and  one  bud  above  it ; 
continuing  to  pinch  on  all  above  the  next  bud,  as  the  plants  grow,  for 
the  whole  season.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  bunches  which  I 
would  allow  to  grow  on  each  Fruiting  spur,  it  should  be  all  that  set  well, 
as  the  vines  will  be  able  to  bring  to  maturity  almost  all  the  fruit  they 
show,  if  treated  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavored  to  describe." 

Article  1 1  is  a  plan  for  growing  Potatoes  and  Dahlias  on  the 
same  ground  and  in  the  same  season.  We  believe  this  system  is 
pursued  by  some  of  the  florists  in  Philadelphia  ;  at  least,  we  havei 
been  so  informed.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  answer  well ;  and 
to  some  persons  who  wish  to  combine  the  useful  and  ornamental, 
and  who  have  but  a  limited  piece  of  ground,  it  may  prove  an  ex- 
cellent mode. 

"  In  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  nearly  all  fallen  from  the  treci 
and  shrubs,  and  the  seedling  weeds  are  near  coming  to  seed,  I  fork  over 
all  the  spare  ground  where  crops  have  been  growing,  which  leaves  it  in 
a  neat  state  during  the  winter.  In  February  I  plant  my  potatoes  (the 
early  Shaws),  which  I  generally  put  into  the  ground  whole  ;  hut,  if  the 
potato  is  large,  1  divide  it  by  drawing  the  knife  thrqugh  the  middle  of 
the  cluster  of  eyes  at  the  end  of  the  potato.  I  begin  planting  the  large 
beds,  having  the  first  row  a  convenient  distance  from  the  edge  ;  af^er 
setting  down  the  line,  I  dig  a  trench  without  treacUng  upon  the  spade, 
and,  as  I  come  back,  clean  out  the  trench  to  about  four  mches  deep.  I 
put  in  the  sets,  then  remove  the  line  three  feet  or  three  feet  and  a  half, 
and  dig  another  trench  in  the  same  manner,  having  a  wooden  rake  by 
me  to  pull  in  the  earth  over  the  sets,  and  rake  the  ground  even  as  the 
work  of  planting  goes  on.  I  next  remove  the  line  two  feet,  and  dig 
another  trench,  which  leaves  but  sufficient  space  for  the  moulding 
up  of  the  potatoes.  I  next  remove  the  line  three  or  three  and  a 
half  feet,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  grown  a  sufficient 
height  to  be  seen,  I  fork  the  ground  one  fork  wide  on  each  side  of  the 
row,  by  thrusting  in  the  fork  and  pressing  it  down,  so  as  to  raise  the 
earth,  and  thus  leave  it,  not  to  tnrow  it  but.  When  the  plants  are 
auffiqiently  hii^h,  I  mould  them  up,  observing  to  mould  them  highest 
on  the  wide  side,  so  as  to  give  the  stalks  an  inclination  to  fall  between 
the  narrow  rows,  where  they  are  to  be  kept,  so  that  one  side  of  each 
row  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  1  put  on  between  the  wide  rows  a  slight  coat  of  dung,  and  dig  it 
in  close  to  the  moulding  of  the  potatoes.  By  this  plan  the  potatoes  do 
not  get  at  the  dung,  until  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  hear  it  without  injuring 
their  flavor.  I  plant  the  dahlias  five  feet  asunder  between  the  wide 
rows  of  potatoes,  placing  a  stake  about  two  feet  high  to  each  plant,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  it,  and  marking  the  place  where  a  taller  stake 
is  afterwards  to  be  placed.  In  July  and  August  the  potatoes  are  taken 
up,  and  the  ground  cleared.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  and  the 
dahlias  likely  to  require  water,  I  then  make  basins  round  the  plants  be- 
fore levelling  the  soil.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  I  have  had  a 
more  abundant  crop  of  potatoes,  and  of  better  flavor ;  and,  instead  of 
the  ground  appearing  as  if  lyinsr  waste  after  they  are  gathered,  I  have 
something  to  look  at.  As  my  garden  rises  on  each  side  from  the  centre 
walk,  I  can  assure  you  the  dahlias,  when  the  colors  are  <well  mixed^ 
make  a  very  pretty  appearance." 
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Art.  II.  Paxton*8  Horticultural  Register.  Edited  by  J. 
Main,  A.  L.  S.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers.  2s,  each. 
No.  XLVIII,  for  June,  1836. 

The  cultivation  of  water-cresses  is  now  becoming  very  gene- 
ral, by  market  gardeners,  for  supplying  this  fine  vegetable.  In 
the  hope  that  the  following  article  may  render  their  growth  more 
simple,  we  extract  it  entire  from  this  work. 

"  The  Banatory  virtues  ascribed  to  this  vegetable  have  lony  made  it 
valued  as  a  salad  plant.  Being  found  wild  in  every  streamlet  in  what  ia 
often  called  the  old  world, the  necessit^r  of  cuhivating  it  in  England  did  not 
occur  to  any  one,  until  a  person  residing  near  Rickinersworth,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire (and  who  used  to  employ  poor  people  to  pick  these  cresses 
from  the  river  Colne),  could  not  at  last  8up])ly  tne  demand  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  more,  especially  as  he  had  no  more  rii^ht  to  the  cresses  in 
the  river  than  any  one  else  in  the  neighborhood.  But  the  idea  of  their 
cultivation  occurring  to  him,  and  having  the  offer  of  the  tenancy  of  a 
large  branch  of  the  river  which  bounded  his  own  vegetable  garden,  he 
eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and,  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  commenced 
the  culture  of  the  plant,  on  what  he  could  call  his  own  premises,  and 
with  the  most  pucces.sful  and  profitable  result. 

"  The  great  success  attenamg  this  new  branch  of  vegetable  culture 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and,  on  ap- 
plication, he  supplied  the  society  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings and  success  ;  and  for  which  the  members  of  the  society  voted 
him  a  medal,  or  some  other  valuable  mark  of  their  approbation.  Since 
that  time  numerous  other  cress  plantations  have  been  made  in  different 
D^s  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  really  appears  that  the  demand  about 
London  is  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  thousands  getting  their  bread  by 
hawking  cressea  about  the  streets  ;  and,  from  the  quantities  daily  dis* 
posed  of,  a  stranger  to  London  might  naturally  suppose  water-cresses 
to  be,  in  that  city,  a  necessary  of  life. 

"  The  place  chosen  by  the  first  cultivator  was  a  very  shallow  and 
wide  branch,  or  rather  a  tributary  from  springs  to  the  river,  where  the 
water  ran  rapidly  over  a  clean  pebbly  bed,  and  in  depth  from  one  to 
two  or  three  inches.  It  is  necessai^  that  the  pebbly  bed  have  a  uniform 
and  regularly  graduated  fall,  as  this  is  conducive  to  the  growth,  clean- 
liness, and  facility  of  picking  the  cresses.  In  planting,  for  the  first 
time,  such  a  part  of  a  stream,  plants  are  brought  from  wnere  they  grow 
naturally,  with  a  little  of  the  mud  adhering  to  them,  and  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pebbly  bed,  arranging  the  plants  one  above  another 
in  longitudinal  stripes,  or  narrow  beds,  with  open  spaces  of  a  foot  wide 
between,  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  water,  and  paths  for  the  pickers 
to  tread  in.  Thus  placed,  the  plants  soon  take  root  in  the  gravel,  and 
are  in  no  risk  of  being  floated  away. 

"  If  the  plantation  be  subject  to  be  deeply  flooded  by  sudden  thaws 
of  snow  in  winter,  or  heavy  rains  at  other  seasons,  the  owner  should 
have  some  contrivance  like  a  dam  or  barrier  at  the  top,  to  turn  the  flood 
aside. 

"  Any  quick-flowing  rivulet  is  suitable  for  growing  water-cresses ; 
but  spring  water  fresh  from  the  fountain-head  is  by  far  the  best,  not 
only  from  the  heat  of  spring  water  inducing  more  rapid  growth,  but 
because  the  growth  is  continued  throughout  the  winter,  and  is  therefore 
more  profitable  in  that  season  when  the  produce  is  most  valued.    The 
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success  of  the  first  cultivator  depended  very  much  on  his  supplies  of 
spring  water  issuing  from  under  the  chalk  formation  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. But  his  industry  and  skill  contributed  greatly  to  make  the  busi- 
ness a  profitable  speculation.  « 

'*  A  plant  of  this  kind  is  cultivated  in  India,  in  rather  an  expensive 
manner.  It  is  called  water-crc8S  by  the  English  residents,  but  whether 
it  be  the  NoBturtium  officinale,  English  water-cress,  the  writer  is  un- 
certain, as  the  plants  were  only  very  small  seedlings  when  seen.  The 
plants  are  cultivated  in  the  following  manner  : — A  trench  of  any  length 
and  about  four  feet  wide  is  made  in  the  ground  about  two  feet  deep. 
Into  this  water  and  the  finest  of  the  earth  is  thrown  and  mixed  together, 
forming  thin  puddle,  till  it  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  edges  of  the  trench. 
Over  the  whole  length  and  width  of  the  trench  a  shed  or  hovel  is  raised, 
and  thickly  thatched  with  cocoa-tree  leaves,  but  open  on  the  side  and 
ends.  The  hovel  finished,  young  plants  are  stuck  in  pretty  thickly  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  puddle,  and  as  much  water  let  on  as  just  allows 
the  leaves  to  float.  As  this  is  quickly  exhaled  awav,  more  is  from  time 
to  time  added,  to  keep  the  surface  always  moist.  In  this  shaded  situa- 
tion the  plants  grow  quickly,  and  soon  come  into  use  as  a  most  accept- 
able salad  herb  in  that  warm  climate.  It  is  only  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
however,  who  can  treat  themselves  with  such  a  luxury. 

"  The  anti-scorbutic  powers  of  the  water-cress  constitute  its  principal 
value  as  a  condiment  to  food ;  and  as  the  plant  grows  plentifully  in  a 
deep  dell  under  a  natural  cascade  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  the  crews 
of  ships  touching  at  that  island  are  sent  on  shore,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  feast  of  this  pleasant  medicinal  plant. 

<<  It  but  seldom  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  water-cresses 
for  private  use  ;  because,  wherever  there  is  a  stream  of  water,  there  the 

Slant  is  spontaneously  found,  and  where  there  is  no  stream  they  cannot 
e  introduced.  Stagnant  pools  are  unsuitable;  for  though  the  plant  will 
grow,  they  are  neitner  so  clean  nor  so  palatable.  For  the  supply  of 
cities  or  large  towns,  however,  wherever  a  branch  of  a  river  can  be 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  or  even  where  a  constantly  wet  part  of  a 
meadow  could  be  formed  into  a  shallow  channel  for  the  growth  of 
water-cresses,  the  space  so  occupied  would  be,  without  doubt,  as  profit- 
able as  any  other  portion  of  the  land." 


Art.  III.     Literary  MHces. 


The  Suburban  Gardener y  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S. 
&c.,  is  to  appear  in  December  next.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
engravings  on  wood.  The  whole  intended  as  a  complete  gar- 
dening book  for  such  as  are  not  professed  gardeners.  It  is  to 
contain  as  follows  : — 

1.  Directions  for  choosing  a  House  and  Garden  m  a  town  or 
its  suburbs,  with  some  Plans  for  Street  Houses,  and  Suburban ' 
Cottages  and  Villas.     2.  Designs  for  laymg  out  Small  Gardens, 
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Cottage,  and  «ViUa  Grounds,  of  from  one  perch  to  ten  acres  or 
more  in  extent ;  including  plans  of  some  of  the  more  iateresdng 
small  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna.  3.  Directions  for  their  Plant- 
ing, Culture,  and  General  Management.  4.  Directions  for  the 
Cultivation  of  all  the  Culinary  Plants,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Shrubs, 
and  Trees  usually  grown  in  small  Gardens.  5.  Directions  for 
Building  and  Furnishing  small  Green-houses,  Pits,  and  Frames; 
for  the  Culture  of  such  Plants  as  are  usually  grown  in  them  in 
small  Gardens,  and  for  the  Management  of  Plants  in  Pots,  in 
Balconies,  on  House-tops,  and  in  Rooms.  6.  A  Monthly  Cal- 
endar of  Work  to  be  done,  including  Directions  respecting 
Poultry,  Pigs,  Cows,  Grass  Fields,  &.c.  7.  A  priced  List  of 
the  Treesi  Shrubs,  Plants,  Tools,  &c.,  usually  required  for 
small  Gardens. 

GeranidcecB. — A  new  work  on  the  geranium  tribe  was  to  ap- 
pear on  May  1st,  in  4 to  numbers,  on  the  first  day  of  every  al- 
ternate month,  price  Is,  The  flowers  will  be  painted  in  oil,  .by 
the  first  artists  in  flower-paintings,  from  which  the  engravings 
will  be  taken,  and  colored  to  imitate  tlie  originals.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  flowers  it  has  been  attempted  to  surpass  any  works 
that  have  preceded  it,  so  that  any  individual  flower  might  form  a 
copy,  that  ladies  fond  of  flower-painting  might  use,  preparatory 
to  their  painting  fi'om  nature.  It  will  be  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Ridge  way. 

Zur  Geschichte^  KultuTj  und  Klassifikation  der  Georginen 
find  Dahlien. — This  is  the  German  title  of  a  work  now  publish- 
ing in  8vo  numbers,  in  Leipsic,  at  one  dollar  each.  It  may  be 
translated  as  the  History,  Classification,  and  Culture  of  the 
Dahlia. 

Flora  Hibemica  was  preparing  for  publication  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  Part  I,  comprising  the  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns  of  Ireland,  by  J.  T.  Mackay,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  A.  L.  S., 
&c.  ;  and  Part  II,  comprising  the  Jtfusci,  Hep&tics,  and  Li- 
ch^nes,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  M.  D.,  M.-  R.  I.  A.;  and  the 
jJ'lgffi,  by  W.  H.  Harvey.  In  one  royal  8vo  volume  of  about 
six  hundred  pages. 

The  Flora  Domestica^  or  History  of  Medicinal  Plants  indige- 
nous to  Great  Britain^  illustrated  by  numerous  colored  plates, 
by  Benjamin  H.  Barton,  F.  L.  S.,  will  be  published  in  parts. 
Part  I  was  to  appear  on  May  2.  The  work  will  contain  a  cor- 
rect description  of  all  the  medicinal  plants  growing  wild  in  the 
woods  and  fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  such  as  are  cultivated 
and  easy  of  access  in  the  gardens.  The  history  of  each  plant 
will  comprise  its  botanical  and  popular  character  ;  its  poisonous 
qualities,  if  any  ;  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied  in  medi- 
cine, the  arts,  and  in  rural  and  domestic  economy ;  the  mode 
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of  appropriating  its    active  principle,  with  the   proper   direc- 
tions, &.C. 

The  Floricultural  Magazine  and  Miscellany  of  Gardening. 
— Conducted  by  Robert  Mamock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Garden,  Sheffield.  This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
periodical  work,  No.  I  of  which  was  to  appear  on  June  1st. 
Each  number  will  contain  a  colored  plate,  and  will  comprise 
original  communications  and  inquiries  ;  editorial  observations  and 
answers;  notices  of  new  flowers,  or  novel  modes  of  cultivation; 
reviews  of  books,  selections  from  interesting  works,  current  and 
other  notices,  &c.  Mr.  Mamock  is  well  known  as  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  cultivator,  and  fully  able  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
work.  Each  number  will  contaia  twenty-four  8vo  pages,  at  6d. 
each. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Jdethod  of  preserving  Plants  during  a  long  Voyage.^-The  follow- 
ing letter  was  communicated  to  Messrs.  G.  C.  and  R.  W'.  Fox  and  Co. 
by  Capt.  R.  Gillies,  of  the  ship  Hibernia  : — 

In  accordance  with  your  wLshes,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  describing 
to  you  the  mode  in  which  the  plants  brought  by  me  from  Calcutta  were 
put  up.  The  plants  were  all  mtended  for  the  green-house  in  England, 
and,  I  presume,  were  of  a  delicate  kind.  Each  plant  was  in  a  box,  six 
inches  square  by  one  foot  in  depth,  filled  to  the  top  with  a  kind  of  clay; 
and,  no  doubt,  well  saturated  with  water,  previously  to  being  put  into 
the  large  outer  box,  which  contained  eight  of  these  small  ones. 

The  large  box  was  constructed  in  the  usual  way;  that  is,  a  glazed 
roof  about  two  feet  high,  the  irlass  strong  enough  to  resist  the  faU  of  a , 
small  rope,  or  other  light  body.  It  was  hermetically  closed  with  the 
common  Ckunam  (a  sort  of  lime,  used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  plaster- 
ing houses,  &.C.)  of  the  country,  and  was  never  opened  during  a  voyage 
of  five  months.  When  we  arrived  in  England  the  plants  were  all  in 
beautiful  health,  and  had  grown  to  the  full  height  of  the  case,  the  leaves 
pressing  against  the  glass. 

In  diy  weather,  I  always  observed  moisture  within  the  glass,  which 
was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  earth,  and  was  again 
absorbed  by  the  plants. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  perfect  health  of  the  plants,  without 
the  full  admission  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  oxygen  sufficient  was  proba- 
bly admitted,  either  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  or  otherwise.  It 
is,  however,  a  fact,  that  no  water  was  given  to  them  during  the  voyage, 
and  that  they  were  landed  in  excellent  order. — Robert  Cities,  Hiber- 
nia, Falmouth  Harbor,  October  2,  1835.     {The  Third  Annual  Report 
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of  the  Royal  ComwaU  Polytechnic  Society,  Falmouth,  1895.  8yo.  3i. 
^d.—Gard.  Mag,) 

The  House  Fly, — At  the  Entomological  Society,  on  Monday,  a  paper 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Sykes  was  read,  on  excluding  the  house-fly.  The  mode 
adopted  was  a  net  made  of  different-colored  meshes,  of  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  square,  and'  which,  when  placed  against  a  window, 
was  found  quite  effectual  in  excluding  the  visits  of  these  troublesome  in- 
sects from  the  outside  of  the  room.  The  same  experiment  was  tried 
with  meshes  made  of  the  finest  black  thread,  one  and  a  Quarter  inch 
square,  which  proved  to  be  equally  effectual.  The  approacn  of  wasps 
was  also  prevented  by  the  above  mode,  very  few  finding  their  way  withm 
the  boundary.  This  was  accounted  for  by  an  optical  illusion  in  the  eyes 
of  the  insect,  of  the  highly  magnifying  power  of  vision,  and  the  small 
focal  length. 

Now  that  netting  can  be  procured  at  the  low  price  of  2/.  1«.  3rf.  for 
thirtv-three  square  yards,  gardeners  might  try  whether,  by  covering  a 
hot-house  with  such  a  net,  they  could  not  exclude  both  birds  and  wasps. 
They  might  also  apply  it  over  standard  cherry  trees,  and  over  various 
kinds  of  newly  sown  seeds  ;  and,  lastly,  they  might  place  it  before  the 
vnndowB  of  their  own  cottages,  to  exclude  the  common  house  fly. — (Jh,) . 

Water-vtoof  Strands  oj  Bast,  for  tying  Trees,  and  Water-proof 
Bast  Mats. — In  our  Second  Volume,  p.  192,  a  mode  of  rendering  ties 
of  bast  water-proof  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  ;  and,  while  recom- 
mending a  trial  of  metallic  ties,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  remind  our 
readers  of  this  very  simple  mode  of  increasing  the  durability  of  bast. 
To  make  bast  ties  water-proof,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wet  them  first 
with  a  solution  of  soap,  and  next  with  a  solution  of  alum.  A  neutral 
compound  is  formed  from  the  soap  and  the  alum,  joined  to  the  albumen 
of  the  wood  of  which  the  bast  is  composed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that,  if  common  matting  could  be  woven  in 
Russia,  with  the  weft  of  pack-thread,  and  the  woof  of  strands  of  bast, 
mats  would  then  throw  on  the  rain  nearly  as  well  as  canvass;  and  the 
whole  might  be  tanned,  or  rendered  water-proof  by  Dr.  Van  Mons's 
process.  Perhaps  our  friend  at  Cronstadt  might  be  able  to  induce  some 
of  the  Russian  mat  manufacturers  to  try  this  process. — {lb,) 

Chenopodiwn  Quinoa, — This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  North  America,  and  extensively  in  Chib  and  Peru,  its  leaves  being 
eaten  as  spinach  or  sorrel,  and  its  seeds  as  rice.     It  is  also  used  in  the 

S reparation  of  a  kind  of  beer.  Dombey,  on  hb  return  from  Peru,  en- 
eavored  to  introduce  |he  plant  as  a  culmary  vegetable  into  France,  but 
without  success.  From  a  dried  specimen  of  the  plant  grown  in  England 
last  year,  and  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  by  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  V.  P.  L.  S.,  it  appeared,  in  habit,  very  like  the  strong- 
growing  British  chenopodiums,  but  we  should  think  the  seeds  are  far 
too  small  to  be  ever  equal  in  value  to  any  of  our  cereals:  and  certainly 
inferior  to  the  white  beet  as  a  substitute  for  spinach. — {Paxton's  Mag.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Camellia  Show  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden. — Ex- 
hibited for  Prizes,    Chinese  camellias  :  Camellia  japdnica  striped,  C. 
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j.  fimbri^ta,  C.  j.  imbrickta,  from  Mr.  Chandler.  C.  j.  double-fltriped, 
C.  j.  fimbri&ta,  and  C.  j.  althsBsefldra,  from  Mr.  6.  Ulenny.  English 
seedling  camellias  in  pots,  from  Mr.  Chandler.  Baskets  of  cut  flowers 
of  Chinese  camellias,  from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr. 
Donald — the  latter  of  which  were  produced  in  the  open  air;  and  of 
English  seedling  camellias,  from  Mr.  AUnutt,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  and  Mr. 
Chandler. 

Extras.  Cam^llta  japdnica  double  white,  C.  j.  Ch&ndler»,  C.  j.  con- 
cinna,  C.  j.  altheeeefl6ra,  from  Mi.  Chandler;  seven  seedling  camellias, 
from  Mr.  Allnutt;  baskets  of  camellias,  from  J.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  and 
W.  Wells,  Esq. 

A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best  three  Chinese  ca- 
mellias, in  pots.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best 
three  Enghsh  seedling  camellias  in  pots.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  to 
Mr.  Wells,  for  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers  of  camellias.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers 
from  English  seedling  camellias.— .(Garrf.  Mag.) 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs. — The  following 
were  the  subjects  exhibited  for  prizes  at  their  last  meeting,  viz.  the  best 
six  plants  of  Orchidece,  the  best  six  stove  plants  not  orchideees ;  and 
similar  numbers  of  heath,  geraniums,  other  green-house  plants,  calceo- 
larias, hardy  American  plants,  hardy  rhododendrons,  hardy  azaleas; 
the  best  twelve  hardy  ana  half-hardy  dissimilar  varieties  of  heart's-ease; 
the  best  one  hundred  do.;  the  best  twelve  tulips;  the  best  single  speci- 
men plants;  and  the  best  thirty-six  varieties  of  cut  flowers.  We  insert 
the  aoove  to  show  our  distant  or  future  readers  what  the  rage  now  is 
for  flowers  and  flowering  plants. — (Paxton^s  Mag.) 


BELGIUM. 

Louvain,  Dee.,  1835. — We  have  had  in  succession  two  vnnters  with- 
out frost,  and  two  summers  without  rain.  Thirty  stonns  have  each 
sunmier  threatened  to  burst  upon  us,  but,  every  time,  their  explosions 
have  been  prevented  by  the  electrical  conductors  (paratofinenes).  At 
length  the  storms  have  gathered  in  regions  so  high,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
control  and  influence  of  these  conductors,  and  have  burst  forth,  sending 
to  the  earth  masses  of  huge  hail-stones.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
metallic  rods,  we  had,  in  summer,  at  every  change  of  the  moon,  a  storm 
in  a  low  region  of  the  atmosphere,  attended  with  an  abundance  of  soft 
warm  rain;  these  rains  are  no  longer  known. 

•  •«•#• 

Our  University  has  been  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  Representa- 
tives ;  a  free  Catholic  University  is  established  in  its  place.  1  am  sent 
to  Ghent,  twenty-five  leagues  from  here,  where  the  University  is  pre- 
served. The  gardens  belonging  to  the  house  which  I  inhabit  will  snare 
the  fllte  of  my  great  nursery, — they  will  be  exterminated. 

•  •  •  •  •  4 

If,  in  the  verification  of  what  are  left  me,  I  find  that  in  pears  of  the 
first  rank  (I  do  not  speak  of  apples  and  other  fruits),  my  losses  do  not 
exceed  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  varieties,  I  shall  esteem 
myself  truly  happy.  I  am  driven  anew  from  two  of  my  gardens;  from 
that  belongmg  to  my  habitation,  and  from  a  very  large  one,  in  which, 
at  the  destruction  of  my  nurserv,  I  found  a  refuge  for  most  of  the 
things  that  I  was  able  to  save.  The  first,  with  my  dwelling,  has  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  University  (Catholic),  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
ours.  The  other  belonged  to  a  suppressed  convent,  which  has  just 
been  sold  to  a  cloth  manufacturer.    1  am  myself  expelled,  and  have 
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been  obliged  to  seek  an  abode  where  I  could,  for  refuge  for  my  furni- 
ture, my  papers  and  my  person,  and  in  the  embarrassment  of  a  removal 
from  a  palace  to  a  house  of  limited  dimensions.  I  am  still  Professor  at 
Ghent. — {Letteri  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Louvain,  to  Messrs,  *Manning, 
Dearborn,  and  Kenrick,  published  in  the  Hort.  Reg,)  Dr.  Van  Mons 
is  now  completing  his  Pomonomie  Beige:  there  is  to  be  a  third  volume, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  Catalogue  raisonne  of  his  Culture  of 
Louvain,  which  is  to  be  annexed  to  it.  This  catalogue  is  to  contain 
full  information  on  all  the  fruits  that  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  and  many  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Manning,  numbered, 
but  not  named. — Conds, 

GERMANY. 

Notes  on  the  Trees,  Gardens,  Gardeners,  Garden  Artists,  and  Gar- 
den Authors  of  Gerfnany, — The  oldest  palms  are  in  Vienna  and  Dres- 
den. The  CiSfypha  urabraculifera  has  a  head  with  an  enonnoua 
circumference.  One  in  Scboiibrunn  b  nearly  as  lar^e.  There  are 
here,  also,  ChanueVops  hilmilis,  Zamia,  and  Euterpe  pisif<$rmis,  which 
belong  to  Prince  Antoine,  and  which  have  grown  so  high,  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  make  the  house  higher. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  Baron  Dietrich,  in  Vienna,  sent  out 
ships,  at  his  own  expense,  to  Brazil,  to  collect  palms,  8lc.,  for  the  em- 
peror ;  and  such  wonderful  discoveries  were  made,  that  several  palms 
were  found  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  which  are  now  exhibited 
in  the  Brazil  Museum  at  Vienna  ;  by  which  the  age  of  the  trees  can 
easily  be  ascertained,  and  an  idea  of  tropical  vegetation  given. 

The  oldest  orange  irees  in  Germany  are  at  Dresden,  and  have  been 
there  since  the  time  of  King  Augustus  the  Great.  He  was  very  fond 
of  turnery,  and  sent  for  orange  trees  with  very  thick  stems  from  Asia  ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  them  fresh,  they  were  laid  in  a  cellar  :  after  a 
short  time  they  began  to  grow  ;  and  they  were  removed  and  planted, 
and  grew  extremely  well. 

The  largest  and  best  green^houses  m  Germany  are  in  the  Burg  at 
Vienna  :  tney  are  eighty  feet  high,  and  three  hundred  feet  long.  [Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts  these  dimensions  are  much  exaggerated  ;  but 
they  will  no  doubt  be  corrected  for  us  by  Baron  Jacquin,  or  M.  Charles 
Rauch.]  In  the  middle  there  is  a  space  for  flowers,  in  which,  in  win- 
ter, there  are  several  thousand  bulbs  in  flower  sent  every  year  from 
Holland.  Once  every  year  there  is  a  fete  in  this  garden,  which  is  called 
the  rose  feast.  After  breakfast  the  company  retire  to  a  ball,  where  the 
nobility  are  seen  waltzing,  surrounded  by  flowers. 

The  best  imitation  of  nature  is  seen  at  Schonbrunn,  where,  in  the 
new  hot-houses,  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  a  Brazilian  forest.  The 
Calddia  and  other  ./Zroitleae,  Cymbidia,  Scitamineae,  and  Till&ndsicB, 
grow  hanging  down  from  old  trees.  The  ferns  grow  in  deep  shade 
among  rocks.  This  arrangement  was  made  by  M.  Schott,  court  gar- 
dener, who  was  several  yeurs  in  Brazil,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing these  plants  such  a  natural  appearance. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  gardens  in  Germany  are  those  of  Lax- 
enburg,  Bruck,  Cassel,  Munich,  the  new  garden  at  Potzdam,  the  gar- 
dens at  Manheim,  at  Frankfort,  and  the  new  gardens  at  Stuttgard, 
which  contain  four  hundred  acres,  and  have  cost,  perhaps,  already  more 
than  a  million  of  florins. 

Amongst  the  Hungarian  gardens,  those  that  belong  to  Princess  Chra- 
salkowitz  in  Getelo,  the  Count  of  Brunswick  in  Corompa,  and  Prince 
Esterhazy  at  Eisenstadt,  Count  Szandor,  Count  Festetits,  and  several 
others,  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 
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In  Bohemia,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Prince  Kinsky,  Prince 
Taxis  near  Leitmeritz,  Count  Tuff  nrar  Brun,  and  Count  Sternberg 
near  Prne«r,  Schonborn,  Szinnen  at  Tclionhoff  near  Toeplitz,  Prince 
Clari  at  Toeplitz,  ami  Count  Wallis  and  Count  Canal  in  Prague. 

Amongst  the  most  considerable  landscape-gardeners  at  present  in 
Germany  may  be  reckoned  the  following  : — 

jyi.  Zeyher  in  Schweitzengen.  He  has  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Schweit- 
zen^en,  Manheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  Baden. 

RiedeL  He  laid  out  the  park  at  Laxenburg,  and  several  private  gar- 
dens about  Vienna. 

Lennt  at  Berlin.  He  has  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Potsdam  and  Mag- 
deburg ;  and  we  have  great  expectation  from  his  improvements  now 
making  in  the  park  at  Berlin,  known  as  the  Thier  Garten. 

Sckell,  'He  laid  out  the  gardens  about  Munich. 

Clous.     He  has  improved  the  gardens  at  Cassel. 

OUo,     He  laid  out  the  botanic  garden  at  Berlin. 

Lubek.     He  laid  out  the  park  at  Bruck  on  the  Leytha. 

Schoch,     He  laid  out  the  park  at  Worlitz. 

Bitter,  He  laid  out  the  parks  at  Presburg,  at  Konigshaiden,  Gambo, 
MayerhofT,  St.  Miholy,  Zurz,  and  several  others. 

The  following  dilettanti  architects  and  nurserymen  have  laid  out 
gardens : — 

Prince  Puckler  Mtukau.    He  laid  out  his  own  garden  in  Muskau. 

CarloMoitz,     He  laid  out  some  gardens  in  Dresden. 

Derseik,  He  laid  out  the  botanic  garden,  and  some  others,  in  Dres- 
den. 

Koehy  Architect  in  Vienna.  He  laid  out  the  garden  of  Prince  Kinsky, 
in  Prague,  the  gardens  of  the  Counts  Caroly  and  C'rdady,  in  Hungary. 

Rosenthal.   He  laid  out  Petzlersdorf  near  Vienna,  and  several  otners. 

Bosch.  He  laid  out  the  garden  at  Stuttgard,  and  the  botanic  garden 
at  Rosenstein. 

Kins.    He  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Leipzig. 

Rim,  Nurseryman.  He  laid  out  several  places  about  Frankfort,  and 
the  public  garden  on  the  ramparts. 

Authors  who  have  written  on  gardening  : — 

Puckler  Furst  von  Moskau.  Andeutungen  der  Landschafts  Garten- 
kunst.     Folio.     10/. 

Zeyher,  Garten  Director.  He  is  preparing  a  work  on  Perspective, 
and  Light  and  Shade.  He  has  written  a  work  called  Beschreibung  des 
Schwezingen  Gartens,  mit  kupfer.     8vo. 

Otto.     Glashauscr-bau,  Die  Cacteen,  &c.  &c. 

Antoine.    Monographie  der  Pfirschen. 

Schott.    Filices. 

Boch.    Hortus  Schonbrunnensis. 

BoucMe,     Blumen  Treibereyen. 

Sckell.    He  has  written  some  articles  in  the  Prussian  Transactions. 

Kins.    Baumzucht. 

Bitter.    Kunstliche  Treibereyen.     8vo. 

Sehoeh.    Kleine  Schrift  uber  Anlagen. 

The  above  notes  were  furnished  by  M.  J.  Ritter,  Garden  Director  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  whilst  in  London,  in  July,  18S5.  Though  we 
have  spared  no  pams  to  get  the  names  of  places  given  above  properly 
spelled,  yet  we  fear  we  nave  not  in  every  case  succeeded.  M.  Kitter 
iaw  one  proof  before  he  lefl  London,  and  we  sent  another  to  the  offica 
of  the  Austrian  Embassy. — {Oard.  Mag.) 

▼QL.  Il.-^lfO.  Till.  40 
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A&T.  III.    Moisaekuseiis  Horticultural  Society, 

SaturdaVy  July  2,  18S6. — Exhibited,  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  i7hodo- 
d^ndron  maximum,  K&lmia  latif61ia,  Ma|]^n61»a  glailica,  CoIIinsia  bicolor, 
Coll6mia  coccinea,  Eschsohdltzia  californica,  Pent8t($mon  atropurpik- 
reum  and  Lin^ia  genistif611a.  From  E.  Breed,  Esq.,  Charlestown, 
dahlias  and  carnations.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Ptebma  albifldra  var. 
Whittl^jn,  Hilinei  and  frkgrans,  a  great  number  of  fine  roses,  blue 
and  white  Canterbury  bells,  honeysuckles,  Spirse^a  iilip^hdula,  irises, 
clematis,  Kilmia  latif61ia,  8tc.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Gladiolus  natal^n- 
sis,  Pmbnia  albifldra,  HQmei,  Phl<Sx  macul^ta,  moss  roses,  geraniums, 
Bweet-williams,  foxgloves,  and  fine  specimens  of  Bow's  Claudius  pink. 

From  S.  Walker,  the  following  kinds  of  fine  pinks : — Bow's  Claudius, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Roliinson's  Navirina,  Queen  Caroline,  Wellington, 
Major  Shaw,  Lady  Cobbctt  and  Wells's  Favorite  ;  also,  fine  ranuncu- 
luses, viz.,  Julius,  Parisian,  Plato,  Tenieraire,  Louisette,  Viscount 
Wentworth,  Eliza  and  Nonius ;  also,  specimens  of  (Enoth4ra  micro- 
e&rpa,  Fraz^rt  and  ffrandifl6ra,  Camp&nula  />ersicif61ia  and  var.,  &lbo, 
&lbo  pldno  and  double  blue,  ^Spirse^a  nlip^ndula,  Astr&ntia  mkjor,  Epi- 
Idbium  spicktum.  Delphinium  sinensis  fl6re  pldno,  Lythrum  verticillk- 
tum,  double  white  rockets,  clematis,  fine  named  pansies,  a  seedling  rose, 
and  several  other  beautiful  kinds.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Sophdra  aus- 
trklis,  foxgloves,  lupins,  pinks.  Lychnis  FloscQculi,  &c.  From  Hovey 
&  Co.,  Astr&ntia  mkjor,  Camp&nula  Trach^Iium  fi6re  pUno,  and  a^- 
gregkta,  Gaill4ird»a  arist^ta,  Phldx  maculkta,  disticha,  glonierkra,  bi- 
maculkta  and  sauv^olens,  Sil^ne  comp&cta,  and  several  kinds  of  fine 
roses,  including  the  moss  Luxembourg,  perpetual  white,  blush  and  {pro- 
lific ;  also,  a  fine  seedling  pink.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  C^reus  specios- 
issimus,  Gladiolus  fioribuuda,  Collinsta  bicolor,  and  several  varieties  of 
mo.ss  roses,  viz.  blanche  uouvelle,  blush,  coccinea,  de  la  fieche,  and  the 
common  red. 

Fruits :  from  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries.  From  J. 
L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Methven  scarlet  and  a  seedling  kind.  From  E. 
Vose,  Methven  scarlet  and  Downton.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  seedling 
strawberries. 

July  9th, — Exhibited.  FromWm.  Kenrick,  P»6nta  albifldra  Hilmet, 
Delphinium  elktum,  Spiree'a  filip^ndula.  roses,  honeysuckles,  &c. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Sfpine^a  laevigata.  Delphinium  sinensis  and  elk- 
tum,  Pmbnia  albifi6ra  Hilniet  and  fr4erans,  azaleas,  roses,  dahlias, 
jRhodod^ndron  m&ximum,  K&lmta  latif61ia,  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser, 
H6ya  carndsa,  foxgloves,  dahlins,  ireraniums,  double  white  and  scarlet 
Ivchnis,  pinks,  &.c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Pentstdnion  digitalis  and  dif- 
fil.suni,  Collinsta  bicolor,  Pte^nia  albifiora  Hilinct,  Alstroni^ria  psitta- 
cina,  i/ihiscus  Rd^R  sinensis  fl6re  pleno,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Ferb^- 
na  chama^drifdlia  Salpi{(l<Sssis  picta,  dahlias,  roses,  and  two  geraniums, 
viz.,grandLsMma  and  Sesostus. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  VerSnica  ^leffnns  and  spicita  pOmila,  Disritalis 
liltea  and  purpiirea,  Pentst^mon  difTilsum  ancl  ovatuni,  Eschscholtzia 
cr6cea  and  califdrnica,  »Spira)^a  ulm^ria,  JPhldx  sauv^olens,  Camjj&nula 
Trach^lium  pl^no,  Sil^ne  comp&cta,  Astr&ntia  major,  double  white  and 
scarlet  lychnis,  seedling  pinks,  &,c.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  Delj-hini- 
um  sinensis,  VerSnica  ^legans,  double  and  single  blue  bells,  Pae6nta 
albifldra,  Whittl^jn  and  fr^grans,  phloxes.  Campanula  />ersicif61ia  and 
var.  pldno,  Coredpsis  lanccolkta,  Astr&ntia  mkjor,  spireeas,  &c.     From 
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S.  Walker,  (Enothdra  Fraz^rt,  Epildbium  spic&tum,  Pentstdmon  dif- 
fQsum,  CainplinulaoerBicif61ia  and  var.  41ba  pl^no,  spiraeas,  ranuncu- 
luses, &.C.  From  1\  Lee,  Rhododendron  m&ximum,  Magn61ia  ^ladca, 
'  Cr^pis  barbkta,  •M41va  mosch^ta,  Calendrinia  grandifl6ra,  Gaiil&irdia 
aristkta,  the  double  Ayrshire  rose,  &c. 

Fruits :  from  E.  Vose,  black  tartarian  cherries. .  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  gooseberries  and  fine  Persian  melons.  From  Hovey  &  Co., 
seedlinff  strawberries.  From  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawber- 
ries.    From  Wm.  Hawks,  Lynn,  Downton  and  pine  strawberries. 

July  16lh. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  ^Spirse^a  ulmkria,  lobkta, 
filip^ndula  and  filip^ndula  pUno,  Delphinium  sinensis  fl.  pL,  Coreop- 
sis lanceolkta,  £pil6bium  spicktum,  rerbdna  cham«edrif61ia,  pansies, 
pinks,  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  white  lilies,  Camp&nulacolUna, 
Agap4nthus  umbell^tus,  &c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias,  and  Ery- 
thrina  Crista-g&lH.  From  the  Messrs.  Winship,  H6ya  carn6sa,  phlox- 
es, double  blue  bells,  white  lilies,  martagon  blies,  Crissula  coccinea 
Passifl6ra  caerillea,  &c.  From  R.  T.  Paine,  Antholyza  pre&lta.  From 
S.  Downer,  fine  specimens  of  double  dwarf  rocket  larkspurs.  From 
W.  Kenrick,  bee  larkspurs,  smoke  tree,  roses,  honeysuckles,  spireeas, 
&c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Phl6x  r6seum,  c&rnea,  and  pyramid^is  41ba, 
iSpine^a  lobkta  and  u)m4ria.  Campanula  aggreekta,  eliptlca,  coUina, 
Lorr^jti,  medium,  and  Trachdlium  pUno,  double  white  and  scarlet 
lychnis,  GBnoth^ra  microc4rpa,  t^sclepia^  tuber6sa,  Clirkta  ^legans, 
£schsch61tzia  cr6cea,  Verdniea  Olegans,  hybrida  and  spickta  pOkmila, 
Potentilla  May i<ina,  apd  Russell tdna,  &c. 

Fruits:  from  T.  Mason,  Franconia,  white  Antwerp  and  seedling 
grape  raspberries.    From  I.  P.  Davis,  sweet  apples,  very  beautiful. 

July  ^Sd. — Exhibited,  From  the  botanic  garden,  by  Wm.  Carter, 
Yitcea  filamentdsa,  Lilium  canadensis,  and  var.  rilbra,  LysimiMihia  vul- 
garis, «^sc]^ia«  tuber6sa,  Cr4ssula  coccinea,  Pas8ifl6ra  racem63a  var. 
purpCirea,  jnhodo'dendron  maximum,  Phldx  pvramidklis  ilba,  {?)  Shep- 
erdt  and  seedling  kinds.  Spired^  lobkta  and  ulmkria,  Pren4nthes  integri- 
f61ia,  Ver6nica  eiegans,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  Lvsimkchia  vulgd^is, 
Camp&nula  41ba  plSno,  Cimicifu^a  fceHida,  iSpirs^a  lobkta,  Pentstemon 
difiilsum,  pinks,  dahlias,  &c.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Jlfilva  moschAta, 
Lysim4chia  quadrifdlia,  and  126sa  rubifdlia  (?).  From  John  Hovey, 
the  Mobach  and  provins  roses.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  Ver&niea 
ne^l^cta,  Dracocephalum  ripens,  geraniums,  coreopsis,  &c. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahhas,  viz.,  Erecta,  Pothecary's  Queen  of 
Sheba,  Globe,  Cicero,  and  Douglas's  Augusta ;  also,  moss  roses,  in- 
cluding^ the  moss  crist^ta.  Circus  speciosissimus,  Antholyza  pre41ta, 
Tigr(dia  pav6nia.  Gloxinia  macuL^ta,  double  white  campanula,  semi- 
double  eschscholtzia  and  Ferb^na  cham8edrif61ia.  From  Hovey  &  Co., 
the  following  kinds  of  dahlias :— Queen  of  dahlias,  WidnalPs  Enchan- 
ter, Granta,  Queen  of  Roses,  and  Chancellor,  Springfield  Rival  and 
Douglas's  Auflrusta;  also,  Phldx  fimbri^ta,  r6seum,  pendulifldra  Shep- 
erdt,  pvramid^Iis  41ba  and  undul^ta  pdmila,  i$t4tice  Umelina,  L4th^rus 

S'andin6rus.    Jlf41va  mosch^ta,  Potentilla  Mayi^na  and  Russellt^na, 
schsch61tzia  cr6cea,  and  Camp4nula  carp4tica,  i 
Fruit:  Gooseberries  fVom  J.  Hovey. 
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Art.  IV.     Quincy  Market 
Frami   To 


Roots,  Tubers,  4%. 


^cts.^cts. 


Potatoes  : 

<^~{^£Xl:::::?S2;' 

C  per  bushel, ...    1  60    2 
i  per  peck, 37^ 

a::i    I'ldlCn,.   ...  i  .....  I  O 

Mjj.M^j^  French,  per  bushel,  none. 
Onions  : 

8 
6 
6 


Pot  and  Sufctt  Herbs. 


New, 
Turnips 


umips  : 

Ncw.perbimch,, 
Yellow  French, 
Jnions  : 

New.  per  bunch, };<^-;;; 

Beets,  per  bunch, 6 

Carrot?,  per  biinrh, 6 

Parsnips,  per  buRhel, none. 

Horwradish,  |)er  pound, I  8  ! 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 3 

Shallotit,  per  pound,. , 2n 

Gallic,  per  pound,. . 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sa^jro,  |.cr  pound, 

Muijoram,  per  bunch, . . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Speuriuiut,  per  bunch., . 


Callages,  Salads,  ^c. 


Cabbages  :  per  dosen, 

Early  York, 

« *  Sugar-loaf, 

CBuliflowei'9,each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, .... 

Celery,  per  root 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen,. ., 
Rhubarb,  per  pound,. . . 

Beans: 


String,  ^|^•'^"''^«^" 


8 
8 
8 

m 

6 


[  per  peck, . 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 

Summer,  crook  neck,  per  doz. 

West  India,  per  pound, 

Summer  Biuh,  per  dozen,. . . . 


60    1 

50    1 

12i 

3 

m 

60 

4 

1  00 

25 

1  00 
87i 


37i 


50 
60 


S 
50 


Fruits, 


Apples,  dessert : 

«-'«».  {pa.:::::  rro 


From  I  To 
^  eta.  $  cti. 


50 

17 

6 

6 

6 


New 


per  bushel, 1  60 

per  peck, 60 

Tears  : 

Peaches,  eiich, |     12i 

Sirnwljcnies,  per  box:  (1  qt.) 

Wood, 

Cherries,  per  quart, .... 
(looscljcriiet",  per  quart,. 
Currants,  per  quart. 

White 

Red, 

Black, 

Watermelons,  each 

I  Pine  Applet,  each, , 

Grapes:  (hot-house,) pr  pound, 

Black  Hamburg, 

White  Sweet- water, . 
Blueberries,  per  quart,. . 
Blackberries,  per  qintrt,. 
Cucumbers,  per  dozen, . 
Cranberries,  per  bushel. 


'Oranges,  I  P*'*^'^" 


per  dozen, 

Lemons  J  P«''^*» 

^"^"■»  J  per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each 

Walnuts,  5  »^'{f?^V 

'  i  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  |)er  pound,. 

Fillx5rts,  per  pound, 

I  Castana, 


none. 
1  60 


25 
17 
17 

17 
17 
10 

OO 
25 


1  00 
75 
10 
124 
87i 

3  00 

4  00 
25  I 

5  00 
374 
25 

8  00 

1  76 

12 

4 

8 


75 
20 
12 
12 


3  00 


25 

87i 

25 

25 

20 
20 
124 
1  00 
874 


1  00 
124 

60 
4  00 

50 
6  00 


3  60 

14 
6 
6 


Remarks.  During  the  past  month  the  weather  has  been  favorable 
to  the  maturity  of  eariy  crops.  There  is  about  ten  days  difference  be- 
tween this  season  and  the  last — the  latter  having  been  tne  earliest.  Old 
potatoes,  as  we  predicted,  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  command  enor- 
mous prices  ;  new  ones  come  to  hand  slowly,  and  are  not  of  very  large 
size — they  were  abundant  la.«5t  year  at  a  much  earlier  date.  'Turnips 
are  fine.  Onions  not  abundant:  some  of  the  Connecticut  reds,  or,  as 
they  are  termed,  rareripes,  have  come  in  the  past  week.  Beets  are 
plenty.     Carrots  are  brought  in,  but  they  are  yet  small. 

EaVly  cabbages  are  not  yet  plentifully  supplied.  A  few  cauliflowers 
of  small  size  have  sold  at  quotations.  String  l)eans  are  very  scarce — 
the  early  frosts  in  the  month  of  May  having  destroyed  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  expected  crop.     Peas  are  not  plenty  nor  very  good.     Bush 
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squashes  came  to  hand  in  tolerable  quantities:  some  have  been  brought 
from  New  York,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  trown  by  our  mar* 
keters :  many  of  them  are  striped,  some  three-colorea,  transversely,  evi- 
dently a  mixture  of  the  seed.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  our  mar- 
ket gardeners  are  very  particular  in  this  respect,  and  pay  much  regard 
to  keeping  their  seed  genuine,  or  procuring  such  as  are  so. 

Of  fruits,  particularly  fine  kinds,  the  market  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
markably well  stocked.  Old  apples,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  russets, 
are  all  gone;  some  new  ones  have  been  received  from  New  York,  but 
rather  hiferior.  Pears  are  not  yet  plentiful — few  except  the  little  mus- 
cats, as  they  are  called,  having  yet  come  in.  Cherries  have  not  been 
abundant, — the  early  frosts  and  the  late  rains  having  contributed  largely 
to  the  destruction  of  the  fruit.  No  strawberries  are  now  to  be  found 
except  the  Wood.  Currants  and  gooseberries  are  tolerably  plenty. 
Raspberries  scarce.  Blueberries*  come  to  hand  in  tolerable  abundance 
at  this  season.  Few  watermelons  are  to  be  had  :  a  small  lot,  among 
which  were  some  muskmelons,  arrived  last^  week,  but  in  bad  order. 
Pine-apples  are  very  scarce.  Cucumbers  just  begin  to  come  in  from 
the  open  garden;  the  supply  hitherto  has  been  from  frames.  Of  cran- 
berries there  are  yet  some  remaining  on  hand :  but  the  numerous  new 
fruits  which  are  to  be  had  causes  rather  a  dull  sale  at  this  season.  Len> 
ons  are  very  scarce;  there  having  been  no  arrivals  lately  ;  we  beHeve 
our  quotations  are  as  low  as  they  can  be  bought.  YourSy  M,  T.,  J^o»- 
tm,  July  ^M^  1836. 


Art.  V.     Obituary  Notice, 


Farther  Details  respecting  the  Death  of  Mr.  Douglas.  [See  Vol.  I, 
p.  239.] — The  follow mg  particulars  of  this  most  terrific  occurrence  are 
taken  from  that  excellent  publication,  the  Mirror,  for  March  26,  18S6. 
The  editor  acknowledges  having  copied  it  from  Ke  Kumu  Havfaii,  a 
mission  newspaper,  published  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  which  was  kindly 
lent  to  him  by  a  subscriber  to  the  Mirror,  This  newspaper  is  printed 
at  the  mission  Press  of  Oahu,  and  in  the  native  language  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  except  the  paper  relating  to  Mr.  Douglas,  which  is  in 
English.  It  appears  that  the  lamentable  event  occuijed  on  July  12, 
1834,  six  months  sooner  than,  according  to  a  notice  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  (vol.  viii*  p.  410),  was  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

"The  document  whence  these  particulars  have  been  extracted  is 
dated  Hilo,  Hawaii  (the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  Islands),  July  15, 
1834,  and  is  addressea  to  Richard  Charltan,  Esq.,  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's consul  there. 

"  Intelligence  of  this  distressing  event  reached  Hilo  on  the  morning 
of  July  14,  when  a  native  came  up,  and,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  indicated  but  too  faithfully  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  sad 
tidings,  inauired  for  a  Mr.  Goodrich.  On  seeing  him,  he  stated  that 
the  body  or  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  found  on  the  mountains  in  a  pit  ex- 
cavated for  the  purpose  o/*  taking  wild  cattle;  and  that  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  bullock  which  was  in  the  pit  when  Mr.  Doug- 
las fell  in.  Never  were  the  feelings  of  the  writers  of  this  letter  so 
•hocked ;  nor  could  they  credit  the  report  till  it  was  painfully  eonfirmed. 
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as  they  proceeded  to  the  beach,  whither  the  body  of  Mr.  Douglas  had 
been  conveyed  in  a  canoe  by  the  native  who  brought  the  news  of  his 
death.  Upon  further  inc^uiry,  this  person  related,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows:— That  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  instant,  the  natives  who  brought 
the  body  down  from  the  mountain  came  to  his  house  at  Laupahoihoi, 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distant  from  Hilo,  and  employed  him 
to  bring  it  to  this  place  in  his  canoe.  The  particulars  which  he  learned 
from  them  were  as  follows  : — Mr.  Douglas  left  Kohala  Point  during 
the  previous  week,  in  company  with  an  Englishman  as  a  guide,  and 
proceeded  to  cross  Moncna  Kea  on  the  north  side.  On  the  12th  in- 
stant Mr.  Douglas  dismissed  his  guide,  who  cautioned  him,  on  parting, 
to  be  very  careful  lest  he  should  fall  into  some  of  the  pits  for  takinj^ 
wild  cattle  ;  describing  them  as  being  near  the  places  to  which  the  ani- 
mals resorted  to  drink.  Soon  after  Mr.  Douglas  had  dismissed  his 
guide,  he  went  back  a  short  distance  to  get  a  bundle  which  he  had  for- 

?'otten;  and,  as  he  was  retracing  his  steps,  in  some  fatal  moment,  he 
ell  into  one  of  the  pits,  into  which  a  bullock  had  previously  fallen.  He 
was  found  dead  in  the  pit  by  these  same  natives,  who,  ignorant,  at  the 
time,  of  his  passing,  were  in  pursuit  of  bullocks,  and,  on  coming  up  to 
the  pit,  found  a  small  hole  in  one  end  of  the  covering  of  it.  At  first 
they  conjectured  that  a  calf  had  fallen  in,  but,  on  further  examination, 
discovered  traces  of  a  man's  steps,  and  soon  afterwards  saw  his  feet  in 
the  pit,  his  body  being  covered  with  dirt  and  rubbish.  They  went  im- 
mediately in  pursuit  of  the  guide,  who  returned,  shot  the  bullock  in  the 
flit,  took  out  the  body,  and  hired  the  natives,  at  the  price  of  four  bul- 
ocks  (which  were  killed  immediately),  to  convey  the  body  to  the  sea- 
shore. He  himself  accompanied  them,  and  procured  the  native  to  con- 
vey the  body  to  Hilo,  promising  to  follow  immediately,  and  bring  with 
him  the  compass,  the  watch  (which  was  somewhat  broken,  but  still 
going),  some  money  found  in  Mr.  Douglas's  pockets,  and  a  little  dog, 
a  faithful  companion  of  the  departed  traveller.  Thus  far  the  report  of 
the  native  who  brought  the  body  in  his  canoe,  and  who  professed  to 
relate  the  facts  as  he  learned  them  from  the  natives  who  came  down 
from  the  mountain. 

"  What  an  affecting  spectacle  was  presented,  on  removing  the  bul- 
lock's hide,  in  which  the  body  had  been  conveyed !  It  appeared  to  be 
in  the  same  state  as  when  taken  from  the  pit.  The  face  was  covered 
with  dirt,  the  hair  filled  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  the  coat,  pantaloons, 
and  shirt  were  considerably  torn :  the  hat  was  missing.  On  washing 
the  body,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  shocking  state :  there  were  ten  or 
twelve  gashes  on  the  head,  a  long  one  over  the  left  eve;  another,  rather 
deep,  just  above  the  left  temple.;  a  deep  one  behind  the  right  ear;  the 
left  cheek-bone  appeared  to  be  broken,  and  also  the  ribs  on  the  left 
side:  the  abdomen  was  much  bruised,  as  were  also  the  lower  parts  of 
the  legs. 

"  After  laying  out  the  body,  the  first  thought  was  to  bury  it  within 
Mr.  Goodrich's  premises;  but,  when  a  spot  had  been  selected  and 
cleared,  doubts  were  suggested,  by  a  person  who  had  assisted,  and  who 
had  been  much  engaged  m  taking  wild  cattle,  whether  the  wounds  on 
the  head  could  have  been  inflicted  by  a  bullock.  The  matter  did  not 
seem  clear:  many  parts  of  the  stor}'  were  dark  and  confused;  and  the 
following  questions  arose  among  the  persons  present: — How  was  it  that 
Mr.  Douglas  was  alone,  without  any  guide,  whether  foreigner  or  na- 
tive? Where  was  John,  Mr.  Diell's  colored  man,  who  left  Honolulu 
with  Mr.  Diell,  and  who,  on  missing  a  passage  with  him  from  Lahaina, 
embarked  with  Mr.  Douglas,  as  had  been  ascertained  from  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  sailed  from  Lahaina  to  Kohala 
Point,  and  there  left  the  vessel,  with  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  morning  of 
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the  19th  instant,  in  order  to  accomoany  him  across  the  mountain  to 
Hi]o?  How  was  it  that  Mr.  Douglas  should  fall  into  a  pit  when  re- 
tracing his  steps,  af^er  he  had  once  passed  it  in  safety?  And,  if  a  bul- 
lock had  already  fallen  into  the  pit,  now  was  it  that  he  did  not  see  the 
hole  necessarily  made  in  the  covering?  It  was,  therefore,  thought  due 
to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  to  the  public,  whom  he  had  so  zeal- 
ously and  usefully  served,  that  an  examination  should  be  made  of  his 
bodjr  by  medical  men.  The  only  way  to  have  this  effected  was  by  pre- 
serving the  body,  and  either  sending  it  to  Oahu,  or  keeping  it  until  it 
could  be  examined  at  Hilo.  The  former  plan  seemed  most  desirable. 
Accordingly,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  were  removed,  the  body  filled 
with  salt,  and  placed  in  a  coffin,  which  was  filled  up  with  salt;  and  the 
whole  was  enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  brine.  AAer  the  body  was  laid 
in  the  coffin,  the  members  of  the  mission  family  and  several  foreigners 
assembled  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
deceased:  prayers  were  ofiTered  up,  and  a  brief  address  was  made. 
These  services  being  concluded,  the  body  was  removed  to  a  cool  native 
house,  where  it  was  enclosed  in  the  box. 

"  As  neither  the  guides  nor  any  natives  had  arrived  by  the  16th  inst., 
.  two  foreigners  were  despatchea  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  re- 
ceived on  the  sea-shore,  with  directions  to  search  out  the  natives  who 
discovered  the  body,  to  go  with  them  to  the  pit,  and,  aAer  making 
as  full  inquiries  as  possible,  to  report  at  Hilo  immediately.  So  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  the  guide  was  an  Englishman,  a  convict  from 
Botany  Bay,  who  left  a  vessel  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  some  years  pre- 
viously: he  had  a  wife  and  one  child  with  him,  to  which  circumstance 
was  attributed  his  delay.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  feared  that  the  cap- 
tain could  not  convey  the  remains  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  Honolulu,  as  his 
vessel  was  filled  with  wood,  canoes,  food,  &c. 

"In  the  aAernoon,  however,  Edward  Gurney,  the  English  guide,  ar- 
rived. He  stated  that,  on  the  12th  instant,  about  ten  minutes  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Douglas  arrived  at  his  house  on  the 
mountain,  and  wished  him  to  point  out  the  road  to  Hilo,  and  to  accom- 

Eany  him  a  short  distance.  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  alone,  but  said  that 
is  man  had  given  out  the  day  before;  referring,  probably,  to  John,  Mr. 
Diell's  colored  man.  Having  taken  breakfast,  Edward  accompanied 
Mr.  Douglas  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  and,  af\er  directing  him  in 
the  path,  and  warning  him  of  the  traps,  proceeded  about  half  a  mile 
furtner  with  him.  Mr.  Doui^las  then  dismissed  the  guide,  afler  expres- 
sing his  anxiety  to  reach  Hilo  by  evening,  thinking  that  he  coula  find 
out  the  wav  himself.  Just  before  Edward  lefl  him,  he  warned  him  par- 
ticularly ot  three  bullock-traps,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  ahead;  two 
of  them  directly  on  the  road,  the  other  on  one  side. 

"  Edward  now  returned  home  to  skin  some  bullocks  which  he  had 
previously  killed.  About  eleven  o'clock,  two  natives  came  in  pursuit 
of  him,  saying  that  the  European  was  dead,  and  that  they  haa  found 
him  in  the  pit  in  which  the  bullock  was.  They  stated  that,  as  they 
were  coming  up  to  this  pit,  one  of  them,  observing  some  of  the  clothing 
on  the  side,  exclaimed  "  Lole!*^  and,  in  a  moment  af\erwards,  discov- 
ered Mr.  Douglas  within  the  pit,  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  bul- 
lock. Edward  accordingly  ran  to  the  house  for  a  musket  and  ball. 
On  reaching  the  pit,  he  found  Mr.  Douglas  lying  upon  his  right  side, 
and  the  bullock  standing  upon  his  body.  He  shot  the  animal,  de- 
scended into  the  pit,  drew  the  carcass  to  the  other  end  of  it,  and  got 
out  the  body  of  the  poor  traveller.  His  cane  was  with  him,  but  the 
bundle  and  dog  were  missing.  Edward,  knowing  that  he  had  a  bundle, 
asked  for  it.  Afler  a  few  moments'  search,  a  loud  barking  was  heard 
at  a  short  distance  ahead,  on  the  road  leading  to  Hilo;  and,  on  reaching 
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the  spot,  the  dog  was  found  with  the  bundle.  On  further  ezanunation, 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked 
into  an  empty  ^it,  and  also  into  that  wherein  the  bullock  was  taken ; 
that,  after  passing  on  up  the  hill  some  fiAeen  fathoms,  he  laid  down  his 
bundle,  and  returned  to  the  fatal  pit ;  and  that,  while  looking  in,  bj 
making  a  misstep,  or  by  some  other  means,  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
infuriated  animal,  who  speedily  executed  the  work  of  death. 

"  The  body  was  covered  in  part  with  stones  ;  which  circumstance  is 
thought  to  have  prevented  its  being  entirely  crushed.  After  removing 
it,  Edward  took  charge  of  the  dog  and  bundle,  and  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
chronometer,  his  pocket  compass,  keys  and  money,  found  upon  nim  ; 
and,  having  hired  the  natives  to  carry  the  bodv  to  the  shore,  (a  distance 
of  about  twenty-seven  miles),  accompanied  them,  and  came  thence  to 
Hilo.  The  letter  adds  :  '  This  narrative  clears  up  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  rested  upon  the  whole  matter  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  will  afford  a 
pretty  satisfactorv  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  met  his 
awful  death.'  The  writers  then  propose  to  the  consul  to  send  the  body 
to  Hilolu,  should  the  captain  consent  to  convey  it ;  if  he  should  not,  the 
corpse  was  to  be  interred.  We  are  not  aware  which  course  was 
adopted.  The  black  man  mentioned  in  the  letter  probably  lost  his  way, 
and  perished  in  the  mountains,  as  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of."—* 
{Gard.  Jdag.) 


Art.  VI.    Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR  JUNE. 


The  month  of  June  was  almost  unprecedented  for  its  de^e  of  cold, 
cloudy,  and  wet  weather.  During  the  previous  part  of  this  month  the 
thermometer  ranged  scarcely  up  to  the  temperate  point.  North  and 
easterly  winds  ^ere  prevalent,  with  misty  weather  and  drizzling  rains. 
After  this  a  few  days  of  bright  sunshine  succeeded,  which,  however, 
lasted  only  a  short  time;  cloudy  weather,  with  easterly  winds,  set  in, 
and,  with  but  little  intermission,  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  57*  40'— highest,  85'  ;  lowest, 
83°  above  zero. 

WiNns.— N.  nine  day*— J^.  E.  nine — E.  four — S.  E.  one — S.  ^ve — 
W.  two  days. 

Force  of  the  ^tW.— Brisk,  eighteen  days— light,  twelve  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather,— Yiv^y  fourteen  days— Fair,  two  days — 
Cloudy,  fourteen  days. 

Sainy^         days. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wfi  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  first  article  in  this  num- 
ber. It  should  be  read  by  ever^  person  interested  in  the  architecture 
of  country  residences.  The  hints  it  contains  on  the  employment  of 
vases  as  garden  ornaments,  should  also  be  read  attentively.  Our  arti- 
cles II  and  IV  may  be  of  some  service. 

The  reviews  are  among  the  most  valuable  matter  of  this  number, 
and  we  conunend  them  to  our  readers.  In  miscellaneous  intelligence 
we  are  in  arrears,  but  hope  to  make  it  up  in  our  next.  Our  horticul- 
tural and  floricultural  calendar  is  unavoidably  crowded  out. 

We  must  again  request  our  correspondents  to  send  in  their  articles  as 
early  in  the  month  as  possible. 

Received, — Manuscript  Communications  from  A.  X  Downing,  An 
Amateur,  T.  S.  P.,  J.  W.  Russell,  R.,  S.  S. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers. — Genesee  Farmer,  Nos.  24  and  25, 
1836.  American  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  IS,  1836. 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  13  and  14,  1836.  The  Silk  Culturist  and  Far- 
mer's Manual,  No.  4,  for  July,  1836.  The  Vermont  Farmer  for  July, 
1836.  The  Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  VII.  Vol.  IX.  1836.  Maine 
Farmer,  Nos.  22,  23,  24  and  25,  1836.  The  Cultivator  for  July,  1836. 
The  American  Silk  Grower  and  Agriculturist,  No.  4,  1836. 

Newsvapers, — Mechanic  and  Farmer,  and  Nantucket  Enquirer. 

Jirticles.  Fine  specimens  of  Rhubarb,  one  stalk  weighing  two  and  a 
quarter  pounds,  fron^  W.  Oaks,  Ipswich. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Conununications,  as  also  Seeds  or 
dried  specimens  of  plants,  the  conductors  wiU  be  grateful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

W?"  Editors  of  those  papers  with  whom  we  exchangee  will  confer  a 
favor,  which  will  be  gratefully  reciprocated,  by  publishing  part  of  the 
advertisement^  or  otherwise  noticing  the  conmiencement  of  VoL  II. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  particular  and  direct  to  the 
Amkrican  Gardener's  Magazine — ^there  bein^  two  papers  published  in 
Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardner's  Magazine;  and 
severaf  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 


THE 

AMERICAN    GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE 

Was  commenced  on  January  1st,  1835,  and  is  continued  monthly,  at 
$3  per  annum. 

No.  XX.  is  published  this  dav,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores  of 
Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.,  Russell,  Shattuck  &  Co.,  James  Munroe 
&  Co.,  E-  R.  Broaders,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co.,  79  &  81,  Cornhill,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnam,  Salem.  H.  Mann, 
Dedham.  J.  F.  Thayer,  Wobum.  Chaa.  Whipple,  Newburyport. 
J.  F.  Shores,  Portsmouth,  and  George  Tilden,  Keene,  N.  H.  Colman 
&  Chissholm,  Portland.  Duren  &  Thacher,  Banffor.  C.  Shepard, 
Providence.  Clarendon  Harris,  Worcester.  S.  0.  Dunbar,  Taunton. 
S.'R.  Jeoks,  Nantucket.  A.  J.  Beck^th^  and  Office  of  the  Silk  Cul- 
turist, Hftrtford.  G.  C.  Thorbum,  Israel  Post,  New  York,  D.  &  C. 
Lajadreth,  J.  Buist,  and  C.  P.  Fessenden,  Philadelphia.  Pishey  Thomp- 
son,  Washington.  S.  C.  Parkhurst,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  the  seedstore 
of  William  Thorbum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  has  now  been 
established  above  a  year,  and  its  success  has  falhf  realized  the  expecta-* 
tions  of  its  conductors  and  friends.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  them,  to 
'  know  that  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  spreading  a  greater  taste  for 
the  pursuits  of  horticulture  and  floriculture^  and  awakening  a  greater 
attention  to  their  importance  and  utility.  In  one  point  of  view,  it  has 
been  particularly  useful:  it  has  called  out  communications  from  varioas 
amateur  and  practical  gardeners,  containing  valuable  information,  which 
would  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  established,  long  remained  unknown. 

No.  XX  is  this  day  published.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  insure  it  a  permanent  standing :  but  in  proportion  as 
they  mcrease,  efforts  wiU  be  made  to  enhance  the  value  of  tne  Ma^* 
zine,  by  procuring  the  most  scientific  and  practical  contributers ;  by  in- 
creasing the  numSer  of  engravinars ;  and  by  improving  the  appearance 
and  typographical  execution  of  the  work ;  thus,  with  other  additional 
expenditures,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  periodi- 
cals  on  the  subject  of  horticulture.  To  perfect  our  intentions,  we  have 
endeavored  to  secure  more  aid,  and  have  already  received  such  assur- 
ance from  manv  eminent  individuals,  that  the  present  volume  ihay  be 
considered  as  naving  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  our 
friends.  Shall  we  be  thought  presumptuous,  if  we  follow  the  example 
set  by  a  distinguished  editor  of  one  of  the  most  sciectific  American  joui^ 
nals,  to  increase  the  number  of  our  readers, — ^namely,  to  recommend  to 
every  subscriber  to  procure  an  additional  one  f  This  number  will  ena- 
ble us  to  do  justice  to  a  work  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  es- 
tablish, and  which  it  will  be  our  greatest  pride  long  to  sustain. 

The  conductors  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  the  following  gentlemen 
as  contributors  : — Elijah  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  S.  Downer,  Dor- 
chester ;  Wm.  Kenrick,  and  J^  A.  Kcnrick,  Newton  ;  Prof.  John  Lewis 
Russell,  Salem:  S.  A.  Shurtleff^  and  B.  V.  French,  Boston;  S.  Walker, 
Roxbury;  R.  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  j  A.  J.  Dowiiing,  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  ;  R.  Manning,  B.  Hale  Ives,  E. 
Putnam,  and  C.  Lawrence,  Salemj  Grant  Thorbum,  Hallet's  Cove,  L.  I. 
E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham ;  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mount  Au- 
burn, Cambridge  ;  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Georgia ;  D.  Haggerston, 
gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertown;  Ed.  Sayers, 
New  York  ;  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Linneean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries, 
Flushing,  L.  I. ;  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown  j  R.  Buist,  florist  and  nurse- 
ryman, Philadelphia ;  Robert  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Lyman,  Jr.,  Waltham ;  T.  H.  Pleasants,  Beaverdam,  Virginia  ;  Peter 
McKenzie,  gardener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  Lemon  Hill,  Pniladelphia  j 
M.  Floy,  Jr.,  nurseryman,  New  York  ;  S.  Sweetser,  S.  Pond,  and  Wm. 
Leathe,  Cambridgeport;  and  many  other  amateur  and  practical  gardeners. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  h  On  the  Use  of  the  Osage  Orange  (Maclura  auran* 
Haca)^  as  Food /or  Silk-worms.  By  T.  S.  P.,  Beaver- 
dam,  Va. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Farmer's  Register  contained  a  transla- 
tion of  an  interesting  article  by  M.  Bonafons,  giving  the  result 
of  an  experiment  on  feeding  the  silk-worm  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Maclura.  Although  the  authority  of  that  gentleman  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  culture 
of  silk,  yet,  as  many  substitutes  for  the  mulberry  have  been  suc- 
cessively used  and  discarded,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
maclura  might  share  the  same  fate.  On  trial,  however,  I  find  it 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  M.  Bonafons  recommended 
it ;  and  as  the  silk  business  is  becoming  an  important  branch  of 
the  industry  of  the  United  States,  I  am  induced  to  detail,  in 
corroboration  thereof,  the  result  of  my  own  experiment. 

In  the  month  of  M&y  I  had  a  few  thousand  eggs  to  hatch ; 
and,  during  the  three  first  ages,  the  worms  were  fed  exclusively 
on  the  leaves  of  the  maclura.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  age  they  were  divided  into  several  parcels,  with  a  view  of 
giving  to  each  a  separate  kind  of  food.  About  one  third  were 
continued  on  the  same — the  native  mulberry  was  given  to  an 
equal  number — a  portion  of  the  balance  was  fed  on  the  maclura 
and  Chinese  mulberry  indiscriminately — ^and  ^he  remainder  on 
the  Chinese  mulberry  alone.  During  the  process,  I  could  not 
perceive  that  the  worms  manifested  any  partiality  between  the 
leaves  of  the  maclura  and  those  of  the  Chinese  mulberry, — if 
they  evinced  any,  it  was  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  latter.  But 
they  greatly  prelferred  either  to  the  leaves  of  the  red  mulberry, 
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some  of  which  I  would  occasionally  lay  on  the  shelves,  where 
they  would  suffer  them  to  remain  until  compelled  by  hunger  to 
eat  them.  On  the  contraiy,  when  those  which  had  the  red  mul- 
berry leaves  assigned  them,  were  furnished  with  a  few  of  the 
maclura,  they  Would  collect  around  the  latter  and  devour  them 
with  avidity,  before  they  would  begin  to  feed  on  their  accustomed 
^iet. 

The  relative  value,  however,  of  the  maclura  and  Chinese 
mulberry,  for  the  production  of  silk,  was  only  to  be  fully  deter- 
mined aft^r  the  formation  of  the  cocoons.  It  may  be  recollected 
by  those  who  read  the  article  of  M.  Bonafons,  that  he  regarded 
the  maclura  as  chiefly  valuable  for  feeding  the  worms  during 
their  early  ages  ;  that  subsequently  they  should  be  supplied  with 
the  mulberry,  their  natural  food ;  and  that,  though  the  former 
would  produce  silk  of  a  fair  quality,  yet  it  would  be  inferior,  and 
in  diminished  quantity,  compared  with  the  product  of  the  mul- 
berry. I  find  this  to  be  true  as  it  regards  the  maclura  and  Chi- 
nese mulberry — so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  size  of  the  cocoon  ; 
but  the  maclura  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with  the  red  or  native 
mulberry.  The  worms  fed  on  the  Chinese  mulberry  spun 
cocoons  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  ; — those  raised 
on  the  maclura  and  Chinese  mulberry  combined  made  their  balls 
somewhat  lighter  on  the  average, — ^while  the  weight  of  those  ob- 
tained from  the  maclura  and  the  red  mulberry  respectively  was 
about  equal,  and  still  less  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The 
quality  of  the  thread  for  manufacturing  purposes  I  am  unable  to 
pronounce  upon,  not  having  yet  submitted  specimens  to  a  com- 
petent judge.  The  cocoons  were  nearly  all  of  a  pale  straw 
color. 

If  the  vahie  of  the  maclura  consisted  only  in  furnishing  food 
for  the  silk- worm,  it  might,  from  its  extreme  hardiness,  and  con- 
sequent exemption  from  late  spring  frosts,  be  deemed  well  wor- 
thy of  planting  ;  but  when  to  this,  other  important  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  applied  are  superadded,  it  appears  to  present  irresisti- 
ble claims  to  the  notice  of  the  farmer  and  horticulturist.  I  may 
therefore  be  excused  for  dwelling  more  at  large  on  its  merits, 
which  have  as  yet  scarcely  began  to  be  appreciated,  or  even 
known. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  scarcity  of  timber 
has  for  many  years  been  sensibly  felt ;  notwithstanding  which, 
our  forests  siill  continue  to  disappear.  To  mitigate  the  evils  of 
this  alarming  destruction,  efforts  have  frequently  been  made  to 
substitute  live  for  dead  fences  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  hedges 
have  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  answered  the  purposes  of 
an  enclosure.  After  all  the  trouble  and  expense  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  they  have,  in  most  instances,  finally  dwin- 
dled away  and  been  rooted  out.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
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the  plants  used  in  their  construction  have  been  too  feeble  in  their 
constitution,  and  therefore  incapable  of  attaining  the  necessary 
size  and  development.  Now  it  has  been  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  maclura  will  make  a  most  substantial  and  impervious 
hedge — a  fact  which  cannot  well  be  doubted  by  any  person  wjio 
will  t^e-  the  trouble  to  examine  its  manner  of  growth.  The 
branches  are  thickly  set,  and  the  lateral  ones  almost  uniformly 
take  a  horizontal  direction :  they  are,  moreover,  armed  with  a 
number  of  sharp  and  very  rigid  spines,  which  do  not  disappear, 
as  has  been  stated,  after  one  or  two  years,  but  remain  perma- 
nently. The  plants  grow  with  such  vigor,  that  it  would  only 
require  a  few  years,  under  careful  treatment,  to  rear  an  excellent 
hedge  from  the  seed.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  the  ornamental 
it  may  be  also  recommended  for  the  extreme  lustre  of  its  foliage 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  fruit. 

Hitherto  the  means  of  propagating  the  maclura  have  been 
rather  limited.  It  grows  but  indiSerently  from  cuttings,  and  not 
with  certainty  from  slips  of  the  roots.  The  only  mode  which 
can  be  depended  on  for  extensive  increase,  is  by  the  seed.  These 
have  not  often  been  perfected  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
owing  partly  to  the  small  number  of  trees  which  gentlemen  have 
introduced  into  their  grounds  ;  and  also  to  inattention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  dioecious.  With  a  knowledge  of  this  characteristic, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  them  to  bear  abundantly.  There 
is  one  growing  in  my  garden,  now  seven  or  eight  years  old,  which 
has  matured  its  fruit  for  a  year  or  two  past,  and  which  would 
have  borne  considerably  earlier,  had  not  the  staminate  plant  per- 
ished which  was  ordered  with  it.  The  one  which  was  subse- 
quently obtained  was  feeble  in  its  growth,  and  slow  in  flowering. 
Last  year  the  number  of  seeds  it  ripened  amounted  to  many 
thousands.  These  readily  vegetated  in  the  spring,  and  the  seed- 
lings are  now  growmg  in  nursery  rows,  as  finely  as  could  be  de- 
sired. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  compress  my  remarks 
into  a  smaller  space  ;  but,  before  concluding,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest,  to  some  of  oiu*  enterprising  seedsmen,  the  pro- 
priety of  obtaining  a  parcel  of  the  seed  of  the  maclura  from  its 
native  forests.  They  may  be  gathered  in  any  quantity  on  the 
Red  River,  and  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Arkansas.  It  is  the 
practice  now  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  discover  a  new  vegeta- 
ble for  our  tables,  or  a  flower  for  the  parterre ;  and  while  the 
seeds  of  these  productions  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  m  consequence 
of  the  increased  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a  considerable  demand  will  also  be  found  for  those 
of  a  plant,  which  combines,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  useful 
with  die  ornamental.  Yours, 

Beaverdam^  Fa.y  7th  mo.,  1836.  T.  S.  P. 
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Art.  II.  On  the  CuUivcOion  of  several  of  the  moH  beautiful 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cactus  and  Cereus.  In  a  Series  of 
Papers.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

C^reus  flagellif6rmis  (creeping  cereus)yisan  old  inhabitant 
of  the  sto>oe  and  green-house.  The  stems  of  the  plant,  when  in 
a  healthy  luxuriant  state,  resemble  a  whip-lash,  whence  its  trivial 
name,  flagellif6rmis.  This  interesting  species,  when  interspersed 
with  some  of  its  co-species,  that  aie  of  a  more  robust  growth, 
makes  an  elegant  contrast,  showing,  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
the  difference  in  the  habits  of  growth  in  the  same  family  of  plants. 
The  flowers  expand  their  blossoms  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  are  of  a  dark  rose  color,  arranged  indiscriminately 
along  the  stemis  of  the  plants, — although  sometimes  a  number  of 
them  are  closely  set  together,  not  in  a  cluster^  but  in  one  straight 
line,  one  or  two  inches  apart.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  has 
been  cultivated  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Epiphyllum  speci6sum  Haworth  (Cactus  speci6sus  B,  R,) 
is  also  an  old  favorite:  the  stems  of  the  plant  are  thin  and  flat, 
from  one  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  width,  and  of  a  very  ir- 
regular habit  of  growth ;  but  by  judicious  pruning  it  can  be 
made  an  elegant  plant.  Stands  of  a  circular  form,  or  flat,  in  the 
shape  of  a  ladder,  should  be  used  for  training  this  plant  to  ;  the 
shape  of  the  stand,  however,  may  be  left  altogether  to  the  taste 
of  the  cultivator,  as  something  of  the  .kind  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, to  train  up  the  shoots,  that  they  may  be  kept  in  regular 
order.  The  superfluous  growths  must  be  taken  off*  with  a  sharp 
knife,  remembering  to  reserve^  if  possible,  the  strongest  growths. 
The  admirable  appearance  of  this  plant  when  in  full  bloom  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  every  person ;  its  beautiful  rose  or  blush 
colored  flowers  expand  in  June  and  July,  and  the  plant  presents 
a  splendid  show  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  sides  of  the  stems,  and  the  dark  colored 
vein,  which  is  generally  observable,  that  leads  from  the  centre  of 
the  stem  to  the  bud,  is  almost  a  sure  sign  of  a  flower.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  has  been  cultivated 
about  twenty-five  years. 

Epiphyllum  trunc^tum  Haworth  (C&ctus  truncktus  Uc.)  is  a 
fine  sort :  the  stems  are  flat,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  width  : 
the  extremity  of  the  shoot  is  scolloped  out  as  though  bitten  oflf 
by  an  animal :  the  flowers  are  of  a  darker  shade  than  those  of 
speci6sum,  and  more  elongated — ^the  habit  of  the  plant  more 
close  and  compact :  this  has  been  cultivated  ten  or  twelve  years. 

C^reus  Ackermdni  is  a  new  variety,  and  rivals  the  far-famed 
C^reus  speciosissimus  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  ;  however,  it 
is  deficient  of  the  fine  purple  tinge  which  is  so  prominent  a  fea- 
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ture  on  the  inner  petals  of  tlie  latter  plant.  The  flowers  expand 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  continue  three  or  four  days  in  great 
perfection,  and  they  are  also  equally  large  ;  by  some  cultivators 
It  is  esteemed  second  to  none  of  its  co-species  that  are  yet  known. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  resembles  E.  speci6sum;  the  stems  aremore 
fleshy  and  broader,  and  of  a  lighter  green  color  ;  sometimes  the 
young  growths  are  quadrangular  or  four-sided,  but  they  ultimately 
grow  out  to  a  thin  expansion,  broad  and  flat.  The  time  of  flow- 
ering is  in  May  and  June  :  it  has  been  cultivated  but  five  or  six 
years. 

Carets  Jenkensdma  is  also  a  new  variety,  and  resembles  E.  spe- 
ci6sum  in  its  habit  of  growth:  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  shape, 
only  considerably  larger:  the  color  an  elegant  crimson;  time  of 
flowering  June  aAd  July,  and  has  been  cultivated  about  four 
years. 

C^reus  Vand^sia  is  quite  new  and  scarce:  this  also  resembles 
E.  specidsum  in  its  habit  of  growth ;  the  flowers  are  of  the 
same  shape,  but  as  large  as  those  of  Jenkens6ma,  and  a  shade 
darker  in  color.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  well  adapted  for  train- 
ing to  a  trellis,  or  a  rouitd  stand.  Time  of  flowering,  July  and 
August. 

Opuntia  vulgaris  Haworth  C&ctus  Op{mtia  L.  (Indian  fig), 
has  been  cultivated  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description  ;  with  good  treatment  it 
will  grow  luxuriantly.  Its  large  fleshy  broad  stems  are  admi- 
rably well  adapted  for  grafting  all  the  kinds  I  have  now  spoken 
of  upon,  which  can  be  done  in  the  following  very  simple  manner^ 
viz: — first,  take  ofi"  tlie  cutting  from  the  plant  that  you  wish  to 
insert  on  the  Indian  fig — then  make  an  incision  m  the  stem  with 
a  sharp  penknife,  as  near  the  same  shape  and  size  as  possible  as 
that  of  the  cutting  ;  observe  to  take  the  piece  out  so  as  to  allow 
the  scion  to  be  inserted  about  an  inch  deep.  If  this  is  neatly 
done  there  is  no  fear  of  success.  Let  any  person  imagine  the 
splendid  efiect  a  large  plant  will  have  four  or  five  feet  high^ 
spreading  in  every  direction,  with  some  of  the  sorts  here  men- 
tioned grafted  on  it,  growing  most  luxuriantly  and.  flowering  pro* 
fusely;  this  I  have  seen — ^and  I  can  assure  every  reader  of  this 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  object. 

I  hope  ere  long  to  see  this  very  interesting  family  of  plants 
more  generally  cultivated,  and  the  compost  reconmiended  in  my 
former  papers  tried,  which  I  think  will  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
to  ensure  its  permanent  use,  in  preference  to  the  sandy  soil,  des- 
titute of  any  richness,  which  is  generally  recommended. 

Yours, 

JUauat  Auburn^  August  8,  1836.  J.  W.  Russell. 
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Art.   III.     Cahndar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October^  inclusive.    By  the  Conductors. 

In  the  month  of  July,  a  larger  number  of  herbaceous  peren* 
nials  are  in  flower  than  in  any  other  during  the  season;  and  where 
there  is  not  a  good  collection,  the  flower  border  presents  rather 
a  barren  and  uncheerful  appearance  to  the  lover  of  Flora.  Roses 
and  spring  flowers,  generally  >  are  gone,  and  annual  flowers  have 
not  yet  come  into  bloom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  early  ones 
of  not  a  very  showy  character.  By  fall  planting,  which  we  have 
several  times  recommended,  and  which  we  now  again  remind  our 
readers  of,  as  the  season  is  rapidly  approaching  in  which  it  should 
be  done,  many  kinds  of  annuals  will  bloom  much  finer  than  if  the 
planting  of  such  was  delayed  until  spring.  We  hope  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  adorning  their  gardens  with  an- 
nual flowers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  will  not  let  the  op- 
portunity pass  by. 

The  plants  in  pots,  distributed  on  the  lawn  or  on  the  borders, 
will  now  have  partly  made  their  summer  growth.  Hydrangeas 
will  be  in  full  bloom,  and  when  the  specimens  are  large,  and  cov- 
ered with  numerous  clusters  of  flowers,  they  present  a  showy  dis- 
play. Lemon  and  orange  trees,  if  loaded  with  fruit,  have  a  fine 
efiect.  Petunias  of  the  two  kinds,  phoenicea  and  nyctaginifldra, 
planted  in  vases  and  elevated  on  pedestals,  as  recommended  in 
our  last,  have  an  imposing  appearance,  and  are  unique  in  their 
kind.  But  we  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  the  suitable  varie- 
ties of  plants  for  vases,  which  we  shall  give  at  some  future  time. 

July. — Of  shrubs  in  flower,  there  are  the  Azklea  visc6sa, 
iSpirse^a  Isvigkta,  ffyp^ricum  Kalmttintim,  Magndlta  gladca,  the 
smoke  tree  and  honeysuckles;  and  other  kinds,  which  were  enu- 
merated last  month,  remain  in  bloom:  the  herbaceous  plants, 
which  are  numerous,  are  as  follows: — 6entidna  crinita  and  cni- 
ciitta,  the  former  beautiful:  Camp&nula  carp&thica,  aziirea,  ag- 
gregitta,  nitida,  medium,  Trachelium  pl^no,  lilifldra,  sarm&tica, 
collina,  persicaefdlia,  p.  fldre  pl^no  and  fldre  pl^no  &lbo,  Lorr^jii, 
and  eliptica,  Phl6x  rdsea,  c&mea,  Shep6rdi  fimbrikta,  pyrami- 
dklis  dlba,  p.  penduliflora,  and  unduliita  pumila;  all  these  are 
elegant,  particularly  r6sea  and  fimbrikta:  Ferdnica  negl^cta,  hy- 
brlda,  spiiria,  61egans  and  spic^ta  piimila:  Delphinium  grandifld- 
rum  and  grandifldrum  fldre  pl^no:  Gaill&irdia  aristkta,  in  flower 
all  summer:  CEnoth^ra  glauca,  microc&rpa  ^splendid),  Fraz^ri 
and  grandifldra,  Core6psis  Atkinsomdna,  tnpteris,  and  lanceo- 
Ikta;  the  latter  extremely  fine:  »Spir»^a  lobkta,  ulmkria  and  ul- 
m^ria  varieg^'ta,  Epildbium  spic&tum,  Polemdnium  csriileum 
and  csriileum  fldre  dlbo:  CoroniUa  viminea,  Dracoc^phalum 
ripens,  and  altai6nse,  Astr&ntia  mitjor,  Pentst^mon  difi[i]usum,  ovit- 
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turn,  rdseum  and  digitalis,  Potentilla  nepalensis,  atrosanguinea, 
Russelltdna  and  Mayidna;  Tormentilla  r^ptans,  Rdre  ptena; 
tliis  is  a  charming  little  plant  for  rock  work:  Ferbiscum  pyramidii- 
lis,  C^lsia  erotica,  Ac6nitumnap611us,  H411eri  and  dlbidum,  6eum 
coccineum,  .dscl^piaf  tuberosa,  Digitalis  Ititea  and  the  common 
purple  and  white,  Lysim&chia  vulgaris  and  quadrifdlia,  Pren4n- 
thes  mtegrifdlia,  Mon&rda  purpurea,  jSt&tice  Gmelina,  L&tbynis 
grandifldrus.  Lychnis  chalcedonica  var.  pl^no  &lbo  and  pL  coc- 
cinea  and  L.  grandifldra,  Cimicifuga  foe^ida,  £schsch61tzia  cali- 
f6rnica,  O'xali?  D6ppet,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  sweet-williams, 
holyhocks,  pinks  of  all  kinds,  &.c.  The  following  kinds  of  lilies 
are  in  fuU  bloom  this  month: — Lilium  c&ndidum,  longifldrum, 
jap6nicum,  bulbiferum,  spect4bile,  c6ncolor:  Gladiolus  natal6n- 
sis  and  byz&ntium  also  bloom  finely  this  month,  if  planted  in  the 
autumn.     They  are  perfectly  hardy. 

The  plants  wintered  in  frames,  and  turned  out  into  the  borders 
as  recommended,  in  the  month  of  May,  will  now  be  in  full  bloom; 
such  as  Ferb^na  chamedrifdlia,  Jlfimulus  rdseus,  Commelina 
tuberdsa,  and  coel6stis,  Sen^cio  61egans,  red  and  whit»  double- 
flowered;  Sklvia  Grithami,  Calendrinia  grandifl6ra,  Pyr^thrum 
parth^nium,  stocks,  calceolarias,  fuchsias,  anagallises,  petunias, 
schizanthuses,  chrysanthemums,  sweet  scabiouses,  &c. 

Among  the  annuals,  the  candy-tuft  is  beautiful,  when  planted 
m  large  patches;  the  sweet-alyssum  is  very  delicate,  and  forms  a 

?retty  companion  to  the  former,  and  is  valuable  for  its  fragrance, 
^he  eschscholtzias  will  be  now  in  full  flower:  we  do  not  know 
of  a  more  splendid  ornament  to  the  flower  border  than  the  £. 
cr6cea.  It  is  yet  rare;  but  as  it  seeds  freely,  we  hope  it  will  be- 
come more  common  by  another  season.  We  have  had  single 
plants  this  year,  which  have  covered  a  piece  of  ground  a  yard 
across,  that  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  one  mass  of  rich 
orange  colored  blossoms.  That  charming  little  annual,  the  Gilia 
tricolor,  now  begins  to  bloom:   it  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Among  the  running  plants,  Maur&ndya  Barclayana  Lophos- 
p6rmum  erub6scens,  CobcB^a  sc&ndens,  Cal&mpelis  sciibra,  and 
the  new  dark  nasturtium,  if  kept  over  the  winter  and  turned  out, 
will  now  flower  abundantly.  In  large*  gardens  a  greater  number 
can  be  admitted;  but  these  are  such  as  are  desirable  in  choice 
collections. 
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Art.  IV.     On  the  Germination  of  the  ,NelunMum  Speciosum. 
By  J.  L.  R. 

Having  received  from  a  friend  a  fresh  nut  of  this  splendid 
oriental  plant,  I  was  induced  to  watch  the  development  of  its 
germination.  After  remaining  in  a  glass  of  pure  water  on  my 
mantel  for  about  three  weeks,  I  perceived  a  wide  dehiscence 
near  its  summit,  and  the  first  emission  of  young  roots.  A  com- 
post of  clay,  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  in  nearly  equal  parts, 
was  then  provided,  and  the  nut  partially  planted  in  it.  The  pot 
was  then  plunged  in  another,  glazed  and  water-tight,  and  covered 
with  river  water  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  In  a  few 
days  the  first  leaf  appeared,  curiously  convoluted,  by  its  ridges 
being  rolled  towards  its  disk.  Not  long  after  its  expansion  an- 
other made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  five 
have  been  developed  in  considerable  vigor.  The  plant  then 
seemed  to  make  a  pause  for  a  few  days,  when  I  perceived  a 
strong  and  thick  rliizoma  pushing  downwards  from  the  axis,  and 
throwing  out  a  profusion  of  roots  about  half  the  distance  of  its 
length  ;  till  finally  a  new  leaf  has  been  evolved*  from  the  extremi- 
ty of  this  root  stake. 

I  have  noticed,  in  the  first  volume  of  your  magazine  (p.  350), 
that  a  fine  plant  of  this  species  was  thriving  under  the  culture  of 
the  Hon.  John  Lowell.  What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  plant  ? 
Has  Mr.  Lowell  succeeded  in  flowering  it  i 

The  germination  of  the  nelumbium  is  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  seeming  absence  pf  cotyledons,  and  thus  possessing  the 
anomalous  character  of  an  exogenous  acotyledonous  plant.  Much 
uncertainty  exists  respecting  its  true  physiological  development. 
On  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  albumen  is  the  embryo,  en- 
closed in  a  membranous  bag  or  sack.  This,  by  Richard,  was 
considered  its  cotyledon,  and  he  accordingly  placed  the  genus 
among  the  monocotyledons  and  Endogenes.  De  Caiidolle  and 
Mirbel  considered  it  as  exogenous  and  dicotyledonous,  regarding 
the  sack  as  9  peculiar  membrane,  and  possessing,  also,  a  two- 
lobed  embryo.  From  the  structure  of  the  stem,  the  character 
of  its  leaves,  and  also  of  its  flowers  and  fruits,  little  doubt  can 
remain  that  it  more  properly  should  be  arranged  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  two  latter  botanists. 

The  sacred  Lotus  of  the  Nile  is  the  present  species.  Ac- 
cording to  Delile  this  celebrated  locality  of  antiquity  cannot 
boast  of  its  present  possession.  In  China,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  its  rhizoma  and  nuts  afibrd  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  food.  These,  served  up  with  apricots,  wabiuts  and  ice, 
were  oflTered  at  breakfast  to  the  British  ambassador  and  his  suite. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  deities  are  represented  as 
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sitting  on  its  broad  and  peltate  leaves,  thus  distinguishing  it  as  a 
sacred  plant. 

My  plant  Mlumbium  speci6sum  var.  41buni,  is  freely  offered 
to  any  one  who  desires  to  grow  this  rare  and  splendid  flower  in 
a  conservatory  or  proper  aquarium.  •    J.  L.  R. 

^ugust^  1836. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  the  Pink 
{Dianthu8)y  more  particularly  the  Carnation^  Picotee^  and 
Pink.     By  S.  Walker. 

"  Jove's  flower:  andj  if  my  skill  is  not  beguiled, 
He  was  Jove's  flower  when  Jove  was  but  a  child.'' 

Permit  me,  dear  Sirs,  through  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Mag- 
azine, to  submit  a  few  hints  to  your  readers  on  the  cultivation  and 
propagation  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  this  beautiful  class  of 
flowers,  viz.  tlie  carnation,  picotee  and  pink.  The  cultivation 
of  these  plants  has  occupied  the  attention,  and  called  forth  the  la- 
bor and  care,  of  some  of  the  great  and  good  in  ages  that  have 
passed  away.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  the. present  gene- 
ration, while  "  the  school-master  is  abroad,"  to  turn  aside  a  few 
moments,  and  admire  nature  in  '^  her  holiday  suit  and  Sunday 
clothes  ?"  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  it  is  not;  indeed,  I  ca&not  but 
believie  a  love  of  flowers,  and  a  taste  for  cultivating  them,  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  every  section  of  the  country:  if  we  look  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  we  see  magazines 
and  newspapers  springing  up,  devoted  to  floriculture.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  present  article,  al- 
though I  am  aware  I  can  add  but  very  little,  with  advantage,  to 
what  others  have  ah-eady  said  on  the  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
or  bring  any  thing  new  before  your  readers;  yet  I  shall  endeavor 
to  select  and  lay  before  them,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  direc- 
tions and  opinions  of  others,  and  a  few  general  remarks  of  my 
own,  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  pink,  picotee  and  car- 
nation. 

The  Carnation. — Modem  florists  value  this  plant  highly,  and 
distinguish  it  into  four  classes.  Firsts  flakes^  of  two  colors  only; 
the  ground  white,  with  a  large  stripe  of  scarlet,  crimson  or  other 
color,  gobg  quite  through  the  petals.     Second,  bizarres  (signi- 
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fyingodd,  irregular) ;  with  flowers  striped  or  variegated  with  three 
or  four  difierent  colors,  with  irregular  stripes  or  spot^.  Third, 
picotees^  piquettesj  or  piqueties;  edge  fringed,  usually  having  a 
white  ground,  with  spots  or  small  stripes  of  scarlet,  red,  purple, 
or  other  colors.  To  enumerate  the  varieties  would  be  useless, 
says  Green,  as  they  are  not  permanent,  and  every  country  pro- 
ducing new  flowers  almost  every  year,  which,  though  at  first 
raising  they  may  be  greatly  valued,  in  two  or  three  years  become 
so  conmion  as  to  be  of  little  worth,  especially  if  they  prove  de- 
fective of  any  one  good  property,  and  are  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  new  sorts.  I  will  therefore  refer  my  readers  to  the 
lists  of  the  florists  and  nurserymen,  who  import  them  or  raise 
them  from  seed,  who  have  a  great  variety  under  pompous  names. 
The  following  are  what  the  florists  call  the  good  properties  of  a 
carnation.  The  flower-stem  should  be  strong,  and  able  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  flower  in  an  erect  position.  The  petals 
should  be  long,  broad,  and  stiff,  and  easy  to  expand,  or,  as  the 
florists  term  it,  should  make  free  flowers;  the  outer  circle  of  pe- 
tals should  turn  ofl*  gracefully,  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  inner  petals,  which 
should  diminish  in  size  as  they  approach  the  centre.  The  petals 
should  lie  over  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  their  beauties 
can  meet  the  eye  at  once  ;  the  middle  of  the  flower  should  not 
advance  too  high  above  the  other  parts,  and  the  edges  should  be 
entire,  without  fringe,  notch,  or  indenture;  the  color  should  be 
bright  and  equally  marked  all  over  the  flower  ;  the  flower,  when 
blown,  should  be  very  full  of  petals,  and  the  outside  perfectly 
round  ;  the  stem  should  not  only  be  strong,  but  straight,  not  less 
than  thirty,  nor  more  than  forty-five  inches  high  ;  the  flower 
should.not  be  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  petals 
well  formed — ^neither  so  many  as  to  appear  crowded,  nor  so  few 
as  to  appear  thin  ;  the  lower  or  outer  circle  of  petals,  commonly 
called  the  guard-leaves,  should  be  substantial,  and  rise  perpen- 
dicularly about  half  an  inch  above  the  calyx  ;  the  calyx  should  be 
at  least  an  inch  in  length,  and  sufficiently  strong  at  the  top  to 
keep  the  bases  of  the  petals  in  a  close  and  circular  body. 

Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  Carnation. — Having  obtained 
a  quantity  of  good  seeds,  prepare  a  proportionable  number  of 
pots  or  boxes,  filled  with  soil  mixed  with  rotten  cow-dung,  &c., 
incorporated  well  together  ;  then  sow  the  seed  and  cover  them 
with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  same  compost,  sifted 
finely;  place  the  pots  or  boxes  in  an  airy  part  of  the  garden;  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  shade  them  from  the  mid-day  sun  and  heavy 
rains.  The  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  about  the  first  of  May; 
in  about  twenty  days  the  plants  will  come  up,  and,  if  kept  clear 
from  weeds  and  duly  watered,  they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting 
about  the  first  of  August,  at  which  time  prepare  some  beds  of 
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the  same  compost  as  they  were  sown  in,  in  an  open,  airy  situa- 
tion; plant  them  in  rows,  about  ten  mches  apart  m  the  row,  and 
twelve  inches  from  row  to  row;  during  the  winter,  cover  the 
plants  with  pine  boughs,  or  any  other  light  covering; — ^by  these 
means  they  will  generally  flower  the  following  summer.  When 
they  begin  to  shoot  up  their  stalks  to  flower,  they  ought  to  be 
supported  by  sticks,  and  attentively  looked  after  as  sOon  as  they 
begin  to  blow,  to  ascertain  which  of  them  promise  to  be  good 
flowers;  pull  up  all  single  and  ill  colored  flowers,  to  allow  the 
others  more  air  and  room;  propagate  the  good  ones  by  layers. 

To  Propagate  by  Layers. — After  you  have  made  choice  of 
such  shoots  as  you  intend  to  propagate,  and  have  loosened  the 
soil  round  the  plant,  and,  if  necessary,  raised  it  with  fresh  soil, 
that  it  may  be  level  with  the  shoot  intended  to  be  laid  down, 
strip  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot,  and  cut  off 
the  top  of  the  leaves;  make  choice  of  a  strong  joint,  the  third  or 
fourth  from  the  crown  of  the  shoot;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  make 
a  slip  close  below  the  joint,  about  three  fourths  through  the 
shoot,  from  the  joint  upwards;  remove  the  swelling  part  of  the 
joint  where  the  slit  is  made,  so  that  the  part  slit  may  be  shaped 
like  a  tongue;  for  if  the  outer  skin  be  left  on,  it  will  prevent  their 
pushing  out  roots;  then  make  a  hole  in  the  earth  with  your  finger, 
just  where  the  tongue  in  the  shoot  is  to  come;  put  into  the  bole 
about  a  tea-spoon  full  of  silt,  or  fine  sand,  from  the  river;  then 
with  your  finger  and  thumb  gently  bend  the  shoot  into  the  «arth, 
observing  to  keep  the  top  as  upright  as  possible,  that  the  slit  may 
be  open;  and,  having  provided  forked  sticks  for  the  purpose, 
thrust  one  of  them  into  the  ground  so  that  the  forked  part  may 
take  hold  of  the  layer,  in  order  to  keep  it  down  m  its  proper 
place;  then  cover  the  shank  of  the  layer  with  soil,  giving  it  a 
gentle  watering,  which  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  promote  their  taking  root.  .They  will  have  taken  root 
in  about  five  or  six  weeks;  cut  them  off  from  the  parent  plant, 
leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  stalk  below  the  incision  attached, 
and  plant  them  in  pots  or  beds,  or  in  the  borders,  as  you  intend 
to  bloom  them.  The  soil  suitable  for  the  carnation  and  pink  is 
rich  maiden  loam,  to  which  add  one  third  part  of  well  rotted 
cow  dung,  and  about  one  sixth  part  of  drift  sand  from  the  side  of 
the  river,  or  other  water  coiurses;  to  this  add  a  small  quantity  of 
air-slacked  lime,  say  a  quart  to  a  barrow  full,  and  about  double 
the  quantity  of  wood  ashes;  mix  these  well  together  several 
times  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  and  use  it  the  second  season ; 
protect  your  compost  with  boards  from  the  drenching  rains  and 
the  mid-summer  sun. 

To  Propagate  iy  Pipings. — The  pipbg  of  the  carnation  is  not 
attended  with  as  much  success  as  the  piping  of  the  pink.  Our 
warm  weather^  iluring  the  months  of  July  and  August,  is  much 
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against  this  method  of  propagating  the  carnation;  even  in  Eng- 
land not  more  than  one  half  of  the  pipings  that  are  put  in  ever 
take  root;  and  were  it  not  that  some  of  the  best  sorts  make  very 
little  and  very  short  shoots,  and  are  also  very  brittle,  and  diffi- 
cult to  propagate  by  layers,  I  should  recommend  that  the  piping 
of  carnations  should  be  discontinued:  but,  as  the  most  difficult 
sorts  to  propagate  are  generally  the  most  valuable,  I  will  make 
a  quotation  from  Paxton,  which  appears  to  me  to  contain  the  best 
information  on  this  subject.  Prepare  a  slight  hot-bed  in  an 
eastern  aspect,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  moderate,  lay  on  about 
six  inches  thickness  of  light  mould,  sifted  finely.  No  piping 
should  have  less  than  two  or  three  complete  joints.  Take  off 
the  cutting  horizontally,  just  below  the  second  or  third  joint,  and 
merely  cut  off  the  leaves  from  the  joint  that  is  to  be  inserted  into 
the  soil,  but  leave  the  others  entire,  except  the  tops,  which  cut 
off  square,  a  litde  above  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  shoot. 
After  giving  the  earth  of  the  bed  a  moderate  watering,  place  on 
a  hand  or  bell  glass  to  mark  the  boundaries  in  which  the  pipings 
are  to  be  planted;  plant  the  pipings  half  an  inch  deep,  and  at 
least  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  distant  from  each  other. 
Many  authors,  and  among  the  number  Paxton,  say,  not  more 
than  an  inch  apart.  This  I  conceive  to  be  an  error,  and  one  of 
the  causes  of  failure  in  piping:  by  crowding  too  many  pipings 
under  the  glass,  they  hold  too  much  moisture,  and  damp  off. 
After  you  have  put  in  all  your  pipings,  give  them  a  gentle  water- 
ing, to  fix  the  soil  closely  about  them;  let  them  remain  uncover- 
ed until  the  leaves  are  diy;  then  place  on  the  glasses,  and  press 
them  gently  down  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air;  give  the  pip- 
ings a  little  morning  sun,  but  always  shade  them  when  the  heat 
becomes  strong,  which  may  be  done  by  covering  the  glteses 
with  mats.  It  is  necessary,  after  the  first  week,  that  the  glasses 
be  occasionally  taken  off  to  admit  air,  but  this  must  never  be 
done  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  but  rather  in  cloudy  weather,  or 
early  in  the  morning.  When  the  pipings  are  watered,  never 
place  the  glasses  over  them  until  the  leaves  are  dry,  and  then  not 
without  first  drying  the  glasses,  or  mildew  will  be  the  conse- 
quence; and  this  must  be  continued  until  the  pipings  are  well 
rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  six  weeks,  when  the  glasses  may 
be  removed  altogether.  When  there  are  any  very  choice  varie- 
ties, I  would  recommend  that  they  be  piped  with  tumblers,  and 
put  only  one  piping  under  each  glass.  I  have  ahnost  invariably 
succeeded  in  this  manner,  when  the  piping  in  mass  has  been 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  failure. 

The  Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  the  Garden  Pink  (Di- 
dnthus  plumJirius) . — The  pink  is  more  hardy  than  the  carnation, 
atid  may  be  propagated  with  success,  by  dividing  the  roots  in  the 
spring;  but  as  these  divisions  never  make  such  good  plants,  or 
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bloom  so  fine  as  layers  or  pipings,  it  is  a  desideratum  to  raise  new 
plants  every  year,  either  from  layers  or  pipings,  as  one  year  old 
plants  bloom  very  superior  to  those  of  any  other  age.  When 
your  pipings  are  prepared,  make  choice  of  a  shady  part  of  the 
garden;  let  the  soil  be  light  and  sandy;  put  your  pipings  in  after 
the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  carnation,  watering 
them  with  a  fine  rose  watering-pot,  until  the  soil  is  completely 
saturated;  cover  them  with  a  hand  glass,  which  should  not  be 
removed  until  they  begin  to  grow;  after  that  they  may  be  expos- 
ed in  the  morning  and  evening,  until  they  are  able  to  bear  the 
open  air.  The  usual  time  for  piping  the  pink  is  July;  but  I 
have  succeeded  much  better  when  I  have  attempted'  it  in  Sep- 
tember. Our  dog-day  weather  is  generally  very  much  against 
the  propagating  of  pinks  by  piping.  The  pink  may  be  cultivat- 
ed from  seed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carnation,  and  in  the 
same  compost,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  horse  manure.  Mad- 
dock  gives  the  following  as  ihe  criterion  of  a  fine  pink:  "  The 
stem  should  be  strong  and  erect,  and  not  less  than  twelve  inches 
high;  the  calyx  smallerand  shorter  than  the  carnation,  but  nearly 
similar  in  proportion,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  flower, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  petals  should  be  large,  broad  and  substantial,  and  very  fine 
fringed  or  serrated  edges,  free  from  notches  or  indentures  ;  in 
short,  tliey  approach  nearest  to  perfection  when  the  fringe  or 
edge  is  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible;  but  if  they  could  be 
obtained  entire,  it  would  be  desirable.  The  broadest  part  of  the 
lamina,  or  broad  end  of  the  petals,  should  be  perfectly  white,  and 
distinct  from  the  eye,  unless  it  be  a  laced  pink,  that  is,  one  orna- 
mented with  a  continuation  of  the  color  of  the  eye  round  it,  bold^ 
clear,  and  distinct,  having  a  considerable  proportion  of  white  in 
the  centre,  perfectly  free  from  tinge  or  spot.  The  eye  should 
consist  of  a  bright  or  dark  rich  crimson  or  purple,  resembling 
velvet,  but  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  black,  the  more  it  is 
esteemed:  its  proportion  should  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
white,  that  it  may  neither  appear  too  large  nor  too  small." 

The  importation  of  the  pink  and  carnation  into  this  country, 
from  England  or  from  France,  is  very  rarely  successful:  the  close 
air  and  the  scent  of  the  ship  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  fatal  to 
the  plants;  hence  these  fine  and  odoriferous  flowers  are  so  little 
known  or  cultivated.  We,  indeed,  find  pinks  and  carnations  of 
a  certain  sort,  in  almost  every  garden,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  a 
good  one.  I  have  met  with  specimens  of  the  carnation,  with 
high-sounding  name,  admired  by  its  owner  for  its  great  size;  but 
if  the  color  of  the  petals  had  been  green  instead  of  "  brick-dust- 
red,"  it  would  have  readily  passed  for  a  cabbage-sprout.  With 
such  specimens,  how  can  we  expect  to  enlist  the  cultivated  mind 
and  tasteful  admirer  of  nature,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  lovely 
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flower?  The  average  price  of  carnations  and  picotees,  in  Eng- 
land, is  about  three  shillings  sterling  per  pair — pinks,  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence  per  pair,  with  a  few  exceptions  for  new  and 
scarce  varieties,  which  vary  from  five  to  twenty  shillings  per 
pair.  I  mention  these  facts,  to  contrast  the  prices  asked  and  re- 
ceived by  a  gardener  in  this  vicinity  for  one  hundred  plants  of 
the  carnation,  warranted  fine  and  of  colors  various  ! — Price  paid, 
and  I  believe  all  that,  was  asked,  was  three  cents  ectch !  The  re- 
sult IS,  the  purchaser  is  disgusted  with  bis  bargain;  and  if  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  better  things,  he  might  have  ex- 
claimed, in  reply  to  the  following  line  of  the  poet, — 

"  And  pinks  of  smell  divinest," 
Carnations  of  shapes  and  colors  vilest. 

To  engage  our  friends  in  the  cause  of  Flora,  we  should  supply 
them  with  good  things  at  a  fair  price.  Taste,  like  truth,  does 
not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  to  the  citizen  or  the  yeoman,  but  is  found  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  among  all  classes  of  society. 

In  conclusion,  dear  Sirs,  I  would  remark,  that  some  good  va- 
rieties of  the  carnation  and  the  pink  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  A  few  years  since,  I  did  not  know  of  a  first-rate 
pink  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  We  have  now  some  ten  to 
fifteen  varieties  of  the  best  sorts.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Boston,  has  long 
been  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  carnation;  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  add,  that  some  choice  varieties  are  now  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Haggerston,  at  the  seat  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  at 
Watertown.  A  variety  of  fine  pinks  may  be  found  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Cambridge,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Carter,  and 
also  at  other  gardens  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  the  best 
sorts  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  I  would  name  Bow's 
Claudius,  Major  Shaw,  Lady  Cobbett,  Lord  Hamilton,  Queen 
Caroline,  Ford's  fine  seedling.  Bow's  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Nava- 
rino,  Pettit's  seedling,  Hawkins's  Beauty,  a  seedling  raised 
by  Col.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  and  a  seedling  by  the  Messrs. 
Hovey,  of  Cainbridgeport.  The  two  latter  I  consider  as  pos- 
sessing many,  if  not  all,  the  properties  which  constitute  a  good 
pink.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  soon  to  have  more  than  one  of 
our  senses  gratified;  for 

"  Good  scents  do  purify  the  brain, 
Awake  the  fancy,  and  the  wits  refine." 

Yours,  &c.  S.  Walker. 

Rowbury^  ^ug.  16,  1836. 
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Art.  VI.  Same  Remarks  on  the  Tree  FcBony  {Paonia  Moutan)^ 
including  iU  history^  introduction  %$Uo  England^  the  production 
of  neto  uedling  varietiesj  propagation^  cultivation^  ^c.  By 
the  Conductors. 

The  tree  peony,  and  its  varieties,  Pmdnia  Moutan  of  bota- 
nists, are  among  the  most  splendid  plants  of  which  our  gardens 
can  boast.  They  have  long  been  cultivated  in  England,  and 
have  there  become  quite  commo;n — so  much  so,  that  there  are, 
probably,  but  few  gardens  that  lay  any  pretensions  to  beauty, 
which  are  not  adorned  by  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  this  fine  tribe. 
In  this  country  they  are  yet  unknown  to  country  gardens,  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  amateur  and  nursery  collec- 
tions in  and  about  our  principal  cities,  few  if  any  plants  are  to 
be  found.  The  comparatively  high  price  which  they  have  com- 
manded, and  still  command,  may  be,  perhaps,  one  cause  why 
they  are  less  often  seen;  but  we  apprehend  a  better  reason  is, 
that  they  are  almost  unknown. 

The  conunon  double  red  pseony, — the  ornament  of  almost 
every  garden, — the  treasured  flower  of  the  humble  cottage — ex- 
panding its  gay  blossoms  when  but  few  other  plants  are  in  flower, 
— is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  When  this  was 
first  introduced  to  England,  it  commanded  an  equally  high  price 
with  that  of  the  tree  peeony  at  the  present  time,  nor  was  it  prob- 
ably less  admired;  and  although  numerous  varieties  of  it  have 
been  produced,  there  are  but  four  or  five  that  rival,  and  we  may 
almost  say,  none  that  surpass  it,  in  splendor.  As  common  as 
this  is,  the  idea  of  a  tree  paeony  is  quite  no^el;  and  there  are  but 
few  persons  who  have  seen  one  in  bloom,  who  were  not  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  of  such  a  plant.  To  see  the  latter  grown  side 
by  side  with  the  former,  is  part  of  the  object  of  this  paper  ;^  for 
though  at  present  quite  rare,  we  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every 
garden  will  be  enriched  by  its  truly  magnificent  blossoms. 

Long  before  the  plants  were  introduced  into  England,  they 
were  well  known  from  the  botanical  and  other  works  upon  China 
and  Japan,  as  also  from  the  repeated  representations  on  Chinese 
porcelain  and  paper  hangings,  and  in  their  paintings,  &c.  Many 
varieties  are  said  to  exist  in  China,  which  have  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced to  England,  and  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
possess  several  paintings  of  kinds  difierent  from  those  at  present 
to  be  found  in  gardens.  The  Chinese  are  so  selfish  in  regard  to 
aU  the  plants  they  possess,  that,  whatever  price  is  ofl!ered,  they 
are  reluctant  to  sell  them,  and  oftentimes  deceive  purchasers,  by 
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selling  the  most  common  kinds  for  those  quite  rare;  and  this,  too, 
when  the  rare  ones,  to  us,  are  as  abundant  in  their  gardens  as  the 
more  common.  So  often  have  purchasers  been  deceived  in  this 
manner,  that,  from  the  hundreds  of  plants  that  have  been  import- 
ed into  England,  as  yet,  according  to  most  writers,  only  five  or 
six  are,  in  reality,  dissimilar.  Mr.  Sabme,  however,  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions^  enumerates  seven;  and  in  the  Hor- 
tus  BritannicuSj  eleven  Chinese  varieties  are  registered. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of  the 
names  and  colors  of  the  varieties  which  are  said  still  to  exist  in 
the  Chinese  gardens.  That  there  are  a  great  number  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt.  *  The  Chinese  are  great  lovers  of  beautiful 
plants,  and,  although  they  do  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  vegeta- 
ble physiology,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  procure  new  kinds 
with  any  certainty,  yet  they  spare  no  exertions  to  do  so  as  far  as 
their  knowledge  extends,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  number  of 
kinds  of  camellias  and  other  plants  which  have  been  introduced. 
Various  travellers  have  made  great  statements  in  regard  to  the 
varieties  of  paeonies  they  possess ;  too  great  reliance  is,  however, 
not  to  be  placed  upon  them,  for  perhaps  they  have  been  deceiv- 
ed. The  only  good  evidence  of  any  such  existing  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  drawings  which  have  been  made  by  good  artists, 
and  who  have  colored  them  accurately  from  actually  growing  plants. 
Of  such,  five  were  executed  at  Canton,  in  1806,  for  the  library 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  copies  of  them  have  been  made 
for  the  London  Horticultural  Society^  Two  of  tliem  are  refer- 
able to  the  P,  /japaverSicea  Bankstce  and  rdsea.  The  third  is 
called  the  Tsu  Moutan^  the  first  name  indicative  of  the  color, 
and  has  fine  purple  blossoms.  The  fourth  is  the  Pae  Moutan^ 
with  double  white  flowers.  The  latter  is  of  slender  growth;  it  is 
very  scarce  and  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Sabine,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions^  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
information  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  tree  paeony,  states,  that 
one  of  the  double  purple  Moutans  was  purchased  (about  the  year 
1820)  by  an  American  captain,  in  order  to  be  carried  home. 
But  we  have  never  heard  of  such  a  variety,  and  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  lost  on  the  voyage.  The  fifth  drawing  is  called  the 
Hong  Jifoutan  Fa^  and  is  said  to  be  a  yellow  ( ?)  flower.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  the  house 
of  a  mandarin  at  Canton,  in  February,  1810.  This,  however, 
was  not  believed  when  this  statement  was  published,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  yellow  variety  is  considered  very  doubtful.  Stories 
are  current  at  Canton,  that  they  have  them  of  all  colors,  even 
blue  and  black  (?).  Mr.  Main,  who  went  out  to  China  in  the 
year  1792,  for  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.,  states,  in  a  late  paper,  enti- 
tled "  Reminiscences  of  a  Voyage  to  and  from  China,"  in  Pea- 
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Um^8  HariieuUural  Regiiter^  that  be  selected  a  yellow  with  two 
other  varieties,  to  bring  out  with  him  ;  but  we  find  no  further  ac* 
count  of  it. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Reeves,  had  six  drawings  executed  in  China,  which  are 
to  be  depended  on  for  their  accuracy.  Two  are  referable  to  the 
papavericea  and  p.  B4nkst(B.  The  third  is  a  semi-double  white, 
of  no  great  beauty:  the  fourth  a  double  purple,  similar  to  the  one 
above-named:  the  fifth  a  small  purplish  red,  with  pale  edges  to 
the  petals:  the  sixth  a  very  double  pale  red,  with  small  mner 
petals.  The  society  also  possesses  two  other  paintings,  copied 
from  Chinese  originals  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Banks,  which 
are  supposed  correct;  one  is  a  deep  rich  red,  the  other  a  white 
flower  tinted  with  green.  Li  a  work  entitled  Mimoires  sur  les 
ChinmSj  there  are  several  pages  devoted  to  the  history,  native 
habitats, and  other  particulars  respecting  these  plants.  From  these, 
which  Mr.  Sabine  partly  embraces  in  his  account,  we  leani  that 
they  are  of  great  antiquity  in  gardens  in  the  north  of  China,  and 
supposed  to  have  originally  been  found  growing  wild  on  the 
mountains  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan.  They  were  subsequently 
cultivated  in  the  imperial  gardens  of  Kai-fong-fou,  in  Ho-nan; 
but  they  flourish  better  in  the  province  of  Hou-Kouang,  from 
whence  they  are  sent  to  Pekin,  Canton,  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Mr.  Main,  in  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  states  that 
they  are  natives  of,  and  much  cultivated  in,  the  province  of  Nan- 
kin. It  is  also  represented  that  the  Chinese  have  plants  of  va- 
rious heights,  from  very  dwarf  ones  to  those  of  twenty  or  more 
feet  high,  and  that  they  produce  their  flowers  at  difl^erent  seasons; 
some  in  winter  and  others  in  autumn.  This  account  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  in  regard  to  the  native  locality  of  the  plants;  as  their 
habits  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tliey  were  of  Alpine  origin, 
subject  to  being  buried  in  deep  snows  during  winter,  and  m  spring 
breaking  into  foliage  rapidly,  and  making  strong  short  shoots  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  Some  writers,  among  whom  are 
Thunberg  and  Loureiro,  referred  all  the  paeonies  which  they  saw 
to  the  P.  ofiicinilis.  From  China  they  were  mtroducod  to 
Japan,  where  they  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  introduction  of  the  plants  to  England,  from  China,  is  said 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty;  the  length  of  the 
voyage  being  so  great,  that  nearly  all  the  plants  die  on  the  way. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  loss  of  the  plants  is  more  to 
be  attributed  to  the  state  they  are  in,  when  sent  from  China,  and 
the  mode  of  packing,  than  from  the  length  of  the  voyage.  Mr. 
Main  states  that  the  plants  are  brought  to  Canton  firom  the  prov- 
ince of  Nankin,  and,  when  done  flowering,  for  the  most  part 
thrown  away.  He  also  states,  that  he  turned  some  out  of  tbe 
pots  which  had  just  arrived,  and  found  them  ^^  moat  barbaroualj 
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used."  It  appeared  that  they  had  been  raised  in  the  open 
ground,  in  a  strong  alluvial  soil,  and  had  all  their  strong  thick 
woody  roots  docked  short  off^  to  fit  a  small  pot,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  carriage.  Undoubtedly  most  of  the  plants  which  are  im- 
ported are  in  no  better  condition  tl)an  these;  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  death  of  almost  any  plant  during  a  voyage  of  three 
or  four  months.  The  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  thrown  away 
by  the  Chinese  when  they  have  blossomed  once,  as  it  is  not  be- 
lieved they  will  flower  again.  At  the  time  they  flower,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company  are  absent  at  Macao,  to  which 
place  they  generally  resort  after  the  sailing  of  the  ships,  so  that 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  see  the  plants  themselves  when  in 
bloom,  but  rely  upon  the  native  residents  at  Canton.  This  cir- 
cumstance accounts  for  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  varieties,  and  the  dissimilarity  in  color  of  the 
flowers. 

The  best  account  of  the  P^&dmaMoutan  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, was  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Anderson,  in  the  Trofwoc- 
Hons  of  the  Linncean  Society,  In  that  paper,  which  forms  part 
of  a  monagraph  of  the  tribe,  written  in  the  year  1817,  he  adopted 
the  single-flowered  plant  as  the  type  of  the  species,  and  the  two 
others  then  known  and  described  as  species,  he  considered  as 
only  varieties.  In  this  he  was  some  time  afterwards  (1824)  fol- 
lowed by  DeCandolle,  who  adopted  his  order  of  the  plants;  and 
fubsequent  writers  have  concurred  with  this  method.  The  spe- 
cific name,  Moutan^  was  first  given  by  Dr.  Sims,  in  1808.  It 
was  called  by  one  or  two  writers,  P.  arbdrea;  but  the  former 
name  is  now  established,  and  we  only  occasionally  see  the  latter 
applied  in  catalogues  or  minor  works  on  gardening. 

(To  be  cotuimud,) 


Art.  VII.  Mtices  of  new  and  beaxaiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Fhricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
•Sccount  of  th/se  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^B  Botanical  Register,  or  Oroamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4».  colored,  3».  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Profeasor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 
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Owrtu^i  Botimical  Magazine^  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers ;  d«.  6d.  colored,  9$,  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.»  Regius 

'  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous,  Poltpetalous,  Plants. 

Tenw^romiiceae. 
oAMEair^. 

C.  reticulata  is  figured  in  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany  for 
June.  This  now  tolerably  well  known  and  splendid  species, 
though  introduced  into  England  as  long  since  as  1824,  according 
to  Loudon's  HortuB  Britannicus^  is  yet  rare  in  collections  in  this 
country;  and  the  price  at  which  good  plants  are  sold  will  probably 
prevent  their  being  very  rapidly  introduced  into  gardens.  It  has 
never  yet  flowered  but  in  three  or  four  collections  in  this  coun- 
try; in  our  vicinity  in  only  two.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  a  small 
plant  in  ours  opened  a  very  handsome  blossom;  subsequently, 
and  during  the  last  season,  a  plant  m  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder 
expanded  two  or  three  blossoms,  and  the  same  plant  which 
flowered  with  us  the  previous  season,  also  opened  a  fine  one  the 
past  spring.  They  are  extremely  gorgeous,  and  quite  difierent 
from  die  common  varieties.  In  general  appearance,  the  flower 
much  more  resembles  the  blossom  of  the  Pfednia  MoiAan  than 
any  other  of  the  species  or  varieties  of  camellias.  It  is  a  very 
strong  growing  kind,  and  the  flowers  are  of  exceedingly  large 
size,  sometimes  measuring  six  inches  across.  It  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  of  the  whole  genus. 

This  species  requires Tather  a  stronger  soil  than  the  C.  jap6ni* 
ca  and  its  varieties.  This  species  was  introduced  from  China 
by  Capt.  Rowes,  in  compliment  to  whom  the  English  name  was 
given — Capt.  Rowes'  Camellia.  We  hope  to  see  this  magnifi- 
cent plant  in  every  collection:  one  cartnot  be  called  completOi 
when  one  of  its  richest  ornaments  is  wanting. 

Ro^dcece. 

CEAT<rGU8 
Citit-isAlU  TKi*.  oTftlififtlla    L.    OraWeoMil  cockspar  Tboni.    A  b«ndi«me,  iMrdj,  tmall  IrM  |  widl 


Citit-isAlU  TKi*.  oTftlififtlla  L.  OraWeoMil  cockspar  Tboni.  A  b«ndi«me,  iMrdj,  •mall  IrM  |  with 
fruit  of  a  itull  pale  red  cokr  |    •ttpposad  of  nrdea  orMn.     Bot.  Reg  ,  1860. 

SyMnymu:  Afispiliu  Cr£tt-g41U  Poir.  Jkf.  lineirtt  Ekrk,  CratK*gui  Mcida  WoMgmHk,  C.  oraU- 
fifttia  HoTMm, 

The  species,  of  whfch  this  is  a  variety,  grows  indigenous 
throughout  our  woods  and  hedges,  from  the  Carolinas  to  the 
Canadas,  and  its  pale  red  berries  are  a  pretty  ornament  to  our 
autumnal  scenery.  Two  varieties  are  common  in  the  English 
gardens,  distinguished  as  the  broad-leaved  and  the  pyracantha- 
leaved.  This  variety  is,  however,  less  known  to  the  nursery- 
man, and,  consequently,  has  been  described  as  a  species.  Mr. 
Loudon,  in  his  late  excellent  work,  the  Jlrhoretum  Brftatmictim, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  cratseguses  are  figured,  haa  lookisd  upon  it 
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as  a  mere  variety  of  the  C,  Crus-g&Di,  and  so  given  it  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  species  and  varieties.  In  this  he  is  seconded 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  has  here  figured  it  under  the  same  name. 
We  are  much  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Loudon,  which  he  has  fre- 
quently expressed  m  his  Magazine^  that  many  plants  which  are 
now  known  and  registered  as  species,  aie  mere  varieties:  the 
least  variation  in  plants  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  species.  In  regard  to  the  genus  Cratae'^gus,  we  believe 
much  confusion  exists;  but  we  hope  the  labors  of  Mr.  Loudon, 
which  have  been  indefatigable  in  regard  to  this  fine  tribe,  will  tend 
to  lessen  these  difficulties  in  a  great  degree.     {BoU  lUg.,  June.) 

Mviiildlia  Bo$e.  PIttm4eavMi  Thorn.    A  haodUome  ■mall  tree  j  with  deep  crimson  beiriei .    A  natire 

of  North  America.     Bot.  Re^.  1868. 
SjfnoHjfm*  .'  Jf^piltti  jpninirAlia.    Pair, 

"Apparently  a  distinct  species  of  thorn  in  the  way  of  C  Crus- 
g&lli  var.  ovalif^lia,  from  which  it  is  readily  known  by  its  shaggy 
flower^stalks  and  its  less  pear-shaped  fruits,  each  of  which  con- 
tains two  instead  of  three  stones."  In  its  mode  of  growth  it  re- 
sembles the  broad-leaved  Crataegus,  but  is  a  taller  tree.  During 
summer  the  tint  of  its  foliage  is  a  much  richer  green,  and  in  the 
autumn  assuming  a  deeper  hue  of  crimson.  The  haws  are  of  a 
brilliant  crimson,  and  appear  in  clusters  of  five  or  six  each.  It 
does  not  lose  its  leaves  until  ver}*^  late  in  the  season.  It  is  a  native 
of  this  country,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its  exact  locality; 
probably  in  the  middle  or  southern  states.  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  twenty  years  since.     {Bot,  Reg.y  June.) 

LegumindcecR. 

macropbylU  Ltndl.  Lai^e-feave<f  Kennedra.  A  heartiAil  rreen-hoiue  twining  thnih;  growing 
to  I  he  'heiplii  of  ei^ht  or  icn  feet ;  flowen  oN  purplish  blue  color ;  appearing  in  the  lummer  M-aMii } 
a  native  of  Swan  RiTcr,  in  New  noliand.     Bot.  Keg.,  1862. 

A  handsome  species  of  the  pretty  genus 'Kennedy a:  "  intro- 
duced by  Sir  James  Sterlmg,  from  Swan  River,  in  New  Hol- 
land." It  is  stated,  "  in  many  respects,  so  much  like  K.  Comp- 
tonidna,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  more  than  a  variety 
of  that  species.  It  appeared,  however,  to  differ,  in  being  altogether 
a  more  vigorous  plant;  its  leaf-stalks  were  as  long  as  the  leaflets, 
and  not  shorter;  the  reticulations  of  its  leaves  were  more  coarse." 
All  the  species  are  desirable,  and  when  tfained  to  the  columns  or 
rafters  of  a  green-house,  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  A 
pretty  mode  of  training  and  managing  such  plants  is  practised  in  the 
garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  by  raining  the  stems  round  and  round 
to  stakes  fixed  into  the  sides  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  plant  is  com- 
pelled CO  grow  round  itself.  The  result  of  this  is,  the  collection 
mto  the  compass  of  a  bush  of  hundreds  of  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  would  otherwise  be  scattered  over  the  roof  of  a  green- 
house, and  too  far  removed  from  the  eye  to  enable  the  beautiful 
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fonn  and  color  to  be  distincdy  seen."  The  specimens  from 
which  the  drawing  was  taken,  were  received  from  the  garden  of 
Robert  Mangles,  Esq.  at  Sunning  Hill,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer.     {BoU  Reg.^  Juner) 

Silend,ce(z. 

JLY'CHNIS  (IijfeAnw,  a  lamp  ■,  said  to  hare  deriTcd  its  name  from  (his,  becaiua  the  e&Avaj  leares  of 
«ome  ipecies  were  emploj^d  as  wicki  for  lamps.) 
BuDgedna  Fischer  MSS,    Bunge'i   Ljchnis.     A  handsome  frame  plant ;  growing  a  foot  or  more  ia 
hei^ht }  flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet ;  appearing  in  August }  im.roaucedHo  England  last  season  from 
Petersburg;  propagnted  from  cuUin^t.     Bot.  Keg.,  1364. 
Synwvgme :  Agrosl^mma  Bungeckna  Don  in  SweetU  Brit.  Flew.  Oard,  t    317. 

"  A  very  beautiful  species."  The  flowers  are  single,  and  of 
a  beautiful  scarlet;  the  petals  with  several  deep  incisions  upon 
their  margin:  flowers  solitary:  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  hairy. 
In  England  it  is  not  quite  hardy,  suflfering  both  from  the  dryness 
and  the  coldness  of  the  climate:  a  cool  green-house  suits  it  best. 
Probably  in  our  climate  it  would  require  similar  treatment.  It 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  flow- 
ers becomes  much  impaired.  It  is  propagated  freely  by  cuttings. 
The  drawing  was  made  from  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  August,  1835.     {Bot.  Reg.^  June.) 

Dicotyledonous,  MonopUtalous,  Plants. 
Cinchonkcem. 

KAJSE'TTIA  (So  called  after  Xavier  Afancttt,a  professor  of  Botany  at  FIoreoce,who  published  a  work 

on  Italian  Fruit  Trees,  in  1751.) 

cordiAlia    D*  Cand.    Heart-/eare«i  ManetUa.    A  beautiful  hot-house  climber ;  running  four  or  fire 

feet  high ;  with  flowers  or  a  scarlet  color ;  appearing  in  June ;  a  nalire  of  Brazil :  propagated  by 

cuttings.    Bot.  Reg.  1866.        '  r    i~o  .r 

Described  as  follows: — ^stem  herbaceous,  twining:  leaves 
ovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  acute:  peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered.  This  species  is  a  beautiful  hot-house  climber,  with 
scarlet,  tubular,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  somewhat  pendant,  and 
appearing  in  great  profusion  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  a  valua* 
ble  addition  to  the  stove,  and  should  enrich  every  collection.  It 
is  "  a  native  of  hedges  and  copses  and  the  skirts  of  forests  in  Bra- 
zil, near  Villarica,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Province  of  the  Mines, 
where  it  is  accounted  a  potent  medicine  in  cases  of  dropsy  and 
dysentery."  It  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings.  {Bot.  Reg.y 
June.) 

Portuldcece. 

We  have,  at  this  time,  a  patch  or  two  of  Calendrinia  specid- 
sa,  displaying  its  brilliant  blossoms  in  the  sandiest  and  poorest 
soil  of  our  flower  border.  About  mid-day,  whenever  the  sky  is 
clear,  and  the  sun  shines  with  full  force,  the  corollas  expand  and 
the  flowers  are  one  dense  mass  of  beautiful  crimson,  reposing  on 
the  dark  green  and  velvety  foliage  of  the  plant.  In  dull  weather, 
and  also  io  the  morning  and  evenmg  of  every  day,  the  blossoms 
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do  not  open,  and  the  plants  have  the  appearance  of  small  weeds* 
But  the  moment  the  sun's  rays  glitter  forth  in  full  power,  they 
inunediately  open,  and  continue  expanded  for  two  or  three  hours. 
It  should  be  in  every  garden  :  unless  the  seeds  are  sown  in  a 
very  poor  soil,  the  plants  run  all  to  foliage. 

ConvobttldcecB. 

In  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany^  for  June,  a  species  called 
riibra  csrulea  is  figured.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove  to 
flower  it  to  perfection.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  the  common  species,  and  of  a  rich  purplish 
blue  color.  The  buds  before  they  open  are  white,  with  a  tint 
of  rich  red.  Seeds  of  this  species  were  collected  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Richardson,  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato,  in  Mexico,  and 
sent  to  England.  .  It  is  stated  to  make  a  very  pretty  show,  train- 
ed up  the  rafters  or  other  parts  of  the  hot-house  or  stove,  where 
it  can  be  easily  seen.  It  flowers  freely,  and  grows  easily  in 
equal  portions  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  well  rotted  dung. 
Perhaps  this  species  would  flower  well  m  the  open  ground,  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Coh(t"a  is  usually  grown. 

Pofemontdcca. 

GIIIA     (80  oftHed  after  Dr,  GUlit,  a  Spannh  botantit.) 
tricolor,  thret-colered^  io  allusion  to  the  three  beautiful  tinU  of  its  oerolla. 

This  comparatively  new  and  pretty  species,  from  California, 
ought  to  be  particularly  recommended  to  thos6  admirers  of  flord 
beauty,  whose  taste  or  limited  opportunities  lead  them  to  the 
cultivation  of  plants  in  pots.  For  two  months  past,  a  few  plants 
of  this  species  have  every  day  been  delighting  my  eyes  with  a 
profusion  of  its  elegant  corols  and  dark  green  delicate  foliage. 
The  soil  should  be  a  light  rich  vegetable  mould  and  sand. 
When  suffered  to  hang  negligently  over  the  sides  of  a  pot,  the 
free  and  unrestrained  elegance  of  nature,  displayed  in  its  econo- 
my, is  particularly  interesting.  It  bears  the  confinement  of  a 
room  better  than  almost  any  other  plant,  and  I  am  led  to  think, 
from  my  specimens,  that  the  color  of  the  flowers  are  much  dark- 
er and  deeper  than  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  For  a  winter 
plant,  it  must  be  a  little  flowering  gem  :  and  one  more  item  may 
be  added  to  its  merits,  that  it  attracts  the  favorable  notice  and 
admiration  of  the  fairer  sex,  with  whose  charms  it  so  pleasingly 
vies.  Its  specific  name  is  a  happy  allusion  to  its  colors,  which 
are  curiously  blended,  and  the  genuine  and  specific  names  are 
euphoniously  connected,  in  our  recollection,  with  the  semperflo- 
rent  pansy  (Fiola  tricolor).  Well  can  I  remember  with  what 
eagerness,'  so  common  to  children  tpwards  this  latter,  their  favor- 
ite flower,  have  I  sought  for  its  golden  and  purple  blossoms 
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peeping  forth  from  under  the  snow;  and  to  recall  those  happy 
moments,  have  given  my  new  favorite,  the  three-colored  gilia, 
an  envied  situation  near  a  patch  of  kearVs-ease^  which  the  skill 
and  praiseworthy  assiduity  of  modern  floriculturists  have  rendered 
so  conspicuously  rich  and  splendid. — R> 

Hydrophylldcece. 

KEMOT>HTLA. 

We  have  now  in  beautiful  bloom,  in  our  garden,  several  plants 
of  the  N.  insignis.  It  is  a  fine  annual,  trailing  on  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  white  and  blue  flowers.  Planted  in 
patches,  it  would  present  a  beautiful  display  all  summer,  and 
would  be  valuable  to  plant  with  petunias  and  eschscholtzias.  It 
is  yet  quite  rare,  but,  as  it  seeds  tolerably  freely,  no  doubt  it  will 
soon  become  as  common  as  other  annuals. 

Iriddcea. 

We  have  lately  had  in  flower  several  beautiful  species  of  fxia, 
Gladiolus,  Peyrousta,  Hesper&nlha,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  which 
we  received  from  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  and  which, 
with  others,  formed  part  of  the  liberal  donation  of  the  Baron  Lud« 
WIG.  /xia  stricta,  flexuosa,  and  viridiflora  are  beautiful  plants, 
particularly  so  the  latter.  Gladiolus  bl&ndus  is  a  most  charming 
species  :  the  petals  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  the  three  upper 
ones  elegantly  pencilled  with  bright  pink,  or  rosy  red.  The 
specimens  were  not  very  large,  and  only  produced  spikes  with 
three  or  four  flowers;  but  we  presume,  if  grown  strong,  they 
would  produce  eight  or  ten.  Peyrousta  falckta  is  a  small  but 
delicate  species,  with  spikes  of  sky-blue  flowers,  about  six 
inches  high.  A  species  of  Hesper&ntha,  but  unknown,  was  also 
very  fine.  The  bulbs  were  all  weak  from  the  length  of  time  they 
were  out  of  the  ground;  but  when  they  have  been  grown  strong, 
their  flowers  will  be  much  more  beautiful. 

Gladiolus  natal6nsis  is  now  throwing  up  its  tall  spikes  of  Ver- 
million, yellow,  and  green  flowers  in  abundance,  in  the  open  bor- 
der.    It  should  be  cultivated  in  every  collection. 

Orchiddcece, 

BABENA^RIA   (From  htAena,  a  rdn  or  tboog,  io  ananoo  to  the  kmg  fltra|>-tlupcd  ipur.) 
proc^ra     lAndi.     Tall  Habeoaria.     A  itoTe  plant ;   growing  two  feel  high  j  with  greeaiih  white 

floweni  appearing  in  August )  propagated  by  o&ets.     Bot.  Reg.  1868. 
Syncnymt :  O'rchis  procure  Svarix,  * 

A  "  rare  species,"  long  since  found,  and  mtroduced  into  Per' 
soon^a  Synopsis^  since  which  time  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it, 
until  it  flowered  in  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  at  Hackney.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  requires 
the  heat  of  a  damp  stove  to  grow  it  well.  The  genus  HabenJi- 
ria  consists  now  of  upwards  of  eighty  species,  and  many  more, 
h  is  supposed,  will  have  to  be  added  to  it.     (Bot.  Reg.^  June.) 
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We  shall  at  some  convenient  opportunity  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  cultivation  of  our  hardy  native  orchideous 
plants )  among  which  the  genus  Habenkria  stands  conspicuous. 
Several  species  grow  in  this  vicinity,  and  are  highly  worthy  of 
introduction  mto  every  garden. 
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OATTLEYJ 
■biAla   Lim 
with  crimfon  and  lilac  flowen ;  appearing  in  October ;  a  natiTe  of  'Brazil.     DoT.  Reg.  1859. 

This  splendid  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  England  for  some 
time,  and  has  been  figured  in  several  botanical  periodicals.  These 
plates  are,  however,  Dr.  Lindley  states,  deficient  in  the  richness 
of  color,  which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  species. 
The  flowers  appear  on  stems,  in  clusters  from  four  to  six  each, 
"and  when  in  this  state,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  there  is  certainly 
no  plant  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  that  can  be  said  to  stand 
forth  with  an  equal  radiance  of  splendor  and  beauty.  For  it  is 
not  merely  the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  deep  rich  crim- 
son of  one  petal  contrasted  with  the  delicate  lilac  of  the  others, 
that  constitute  the  loveliness  of  this  plant;  it  owes  its  beauty,  in 
almost  an  equal  degree,  to  the  transparency  of  its  texture  and  the 
exquisite  clearness  of  its  colors,  and  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
its  broad  flag-like  petals  wave  and  intermingle  when  they  are 
stirred  by  the  air,  or  hang  half  drooping,  half  erect,  when  at  rest 
and  motionless.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  damp  stove  to  flower 
it  to  perfection.  The  drawing  was  made  from  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.     {Bot.  Reg.^  June.) 

MORMO^DES    Linii,    (From  mormo,  a  frightful  looking  object,  agoblto,  In  allution  to  the  strange 
appearance  of  the  floweni.) 
atropnrpikrea    Linil,    Dark  purple  mormodet.     A  curious  ttofe  epiphjte;   growins  six  or  ei^bt 
inches  high ;  with  dark  purple  flowers ;  appearing  in  December.    A  oatJTe  M  the  Spanish  Uaia } 
introduced  in  18S4.    Bot.  Reg.,  1661. 

A  very  singular  plant,  constituting  a  new  genus.  The  flowers 
appear  in  dense  lateral  racemes,  and  are  of  a  dark  rich  purple 
color.  The  leaves  are  pale  green.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  collection  of  Jolm  Willmore,  Esq.,  near  Birming- 
ham, in  December  last.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
catasetums,  &c.     (BoL  Reg.j  June.) 

TRIOHOPIirLIA    ZAndL  From  (rieAM,  hafa-,  and  j»tfiM,  cap.   Theanlher  of  this  genos-if  concealed 
below  a  cap  surmounted  with  three  tuAs  of  hair. 
t6rtilu     LindL   Tw'nled-petaUed  Trichophilia.    A  beautiful  stove  epiphjte  ;  growinc  ei^bt  or  ten 
inches  high  ;  with  white  and  crimson  flowers ;  appearing  in  January }  a  native  of  Mexico :  intro- 
dtffeed  in  1835.    Bot.  Reg.,  1863. 

*'  A  beautiful  and  highly  curious  plant,"  also  forming  a  new 
genus.  The  flowers  are  sessile  and  horizontal,  and  appear  at  the 
base  of  a  leaf.  The  petals,  five  in  number,  are  singularly  twist- 
ed: the  labellum  is  bell-shaped,  being  curiously  rolled  round  the 
column,  and  is  spotted  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  foxglove, 
with  rich  crimson.   •  (Bot.  Reg,^  June.) 

We  certainly  hope  that  the  fine  places  in  this  vicinity  will  sooh 
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boast  of  their  collection  of  epiphytes.  No  plants  would  more 
delight,  either  by  their  beauty  or  by  their  singularity,  than  this 
highly  interesting  tribe.  We  look  forward  with  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  time  when  they  will  be  generally  grown;  and  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  the  liberal  proprietor  of  such  an  elegant  resi- 
dence as  Belmont  Place,  or  such  an  amateur  lover  of  plants  as 
Mr.  Knevels,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  will  soon  be  induced  to  add 
these  to  their  already  extensive  collections. 

DENDRO^BIUM 
mBcrmlAchyum    Lindl.     Lonr^pihed  Dendrobium.     A  pretty  itove  epiphyte ;  grotiing  one  or  twe 
feet  high'-,  with  5^11ow  or  pale  sulphur  flowen ;  appearing  io  June ;  a  nalive  of  Ceylon.    Bot.  Reg. 

18ti6. 

Less  beautiful  than  several  other  species,  but  .requiring  the 
same  treatment.  The  flowers  appear  in  threes  on  a  pendulous 
rod-shaped  stem.  Dried  specimens  of  this  species  were  sent 
from  Ceylon  to  Dr.  Lindley  some  years  since.  In  looking  over 
these,  he  found  a  small  blanched  portion  of  a  root,  or  pseudo 
bulb  ;  this  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  a  damp  shady  stove,  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  soon 
turned  green,  and  began  to  grow.  It  was  carefully  tended,  and 
grew  into  a  plant,  which  was  separated  and  distributed.  From 
one  of  these  plants  this  drawing  was  made  last  June.  {Bot, 
Reg,^  June.) 

EPTDE'NDRUM 
•rmeniacom      Lirull.     Apricot-eofored  Epidendnim.    A  itore  epiphyte ;  fcrowing  abeat  eicbt  foebct 
high ',  with  orange-colored  blouoms ;  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native  of  Brazil.     Bot.  Reg.  1667. 

Exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  the  splendid  displays  of 
flowers  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  last  season,  where 
'^  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling  scarlet  or  pink  of  various  kinds  of 
Cacti,  and  surrounded  by  the  brilliant  pluming  of  Chinese  azalea 
flowers,  that  weighed  down  their  graceful  branches,  which  really 
seemed  as  if  they  were  proud  of  tneir  lovely  burden,  from  a 
basket  of  humble  moss,  a  little  tuft  of  stems  of  this  species  was 
seen  to  rear  its  modest  head,  a?  if  in  hopelessness  of  attracting 
notice  in  so  gay  a  company."  This  description  would  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  as  greatly  exaggerated  by  those  who  are 
only  fond  of  showy  flowers;  but  "  the  pleasing  tint  of  its  apricot- 
colored  petals,  the  elegant  form  of  their  slightly  nodding  or  even 
drooping  clusters,"  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  its 
"gaudier  rivals."  The  flowers  appear  in  dense  drooping  ra- 
cemes, and  among  the  curious  forms  of  the  epiphytes,  this  must 
have  a  fine  effect.  Imported  and  flowered  by  the  Messrs.  Rol- 
linsons  of  Tooting.     {Bot,  Reg.^  June.) 

Skinn^rt  Bateman  MSS.    Mr.   Skinner^t   Epidendnim.    A  iloTe    epiphyte ;  with  greenisk-whit* 
flowen)  appearing  in  July.     Bot.  Reg.  1870. 

"  Not  a  pretty  species,"  but  desirable  in  a  collection;  intro- 
duced in  1834,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  July,  1835. 
{Bot.  Reg. J  June.) 
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lUXtLLA'RIA 
troni  k«  Orakam  Aronalie  Masilkrfa.    A  frMrtnt  itore  epIphTte ;  growing  ais  inchci  bigli ;  wilk 
y«llo«r  Aewera;  appealing  in  Mii^  ;  a  nalive  oTMciou.     Ko..  iteg  1871. 

^^A  fragrant  species^  breathing  cinnamon  and  sweet  spices." 
Introduced  as  long  since  as.  1826,  and  quite  common  in  collec- 
tions.  The  flowers  are  not  unhandsome,  but  the  species  is  valu- 
able for  Its  delightful  fragrance.  It  flowers  abundantly  in  the 
month  of  May.     {Bot,  Reg,y  June.) 

ORTBE    Lindl.    (From  erupto^  lo  conceal,  in  allimion  to  the  nanner  in  which  the  coIubb  ti  hiddca 
hj  ihe  fluial  envelope*.) 
rd«ea    Lindl.     Tink'^/Uwtred  On  be.     A  •(ovr   epipbvie  ;  crowing  a  fool  or  more  in  height)  with 
to*y  eoloed  flvwait;  appealing  in  fune ;  a  native  of 'Vle&ico     Uoi.  Reg.,  1872 

Another  new  genus  formed  by  Dr.  Lindley.  This  species 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  bletias,  from  which  we  infer  it 
is  a  terrestial  plant.  The  flowers  appear  four  or  five  in  number,  on 
a  slender  stem,  and  remain  partially  closed,  from  whence  its  gene- 
ric name.  The  genus  is  stated  to  be  nearly  allied  to  our  arethusas. 
It  blossomed  in  the  superb  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Highly  worthy  of  introduction.    {BoU  Reg.^  June.) 


Art.  VIII.    CaU$  at  Gardem  and  Nvnertei, 

J9mateur  Garden  of  Mr.  S.  Sweetter,  Cambrtdgeport — August  3S. 
Dahlias  promise  an  abundi^nt  bloom  this  season,  ir  we  have  no  early 
frosts:  their  cultivation  is  much  better  understood  now  than  a  year  or 
two  since.  In  Mr.  Sweetser's  garden  the  plants  have  shown  a  profu- 
sion of  blossoms  every  season :  last  year,  when  but  few  persons  suc- 
ceeded in  flowering  them  well,  there  was  a  ^ood  display  until  the  plants 
were  destroyed  by  frost.  The  reason  of  this  was  not  at  first  apparent; 
for  dahlias  grown  in  the  immediate  ri^ighborhood,  and  on  a  soil  seem- 
ingly the  same,  did  not  produce  a  flower;  nor  did  the  plants,  many  of 
them,  even  grow.  Upon  a  little  reflection,  however,  Mr.  Sweetser 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  depth  and  looieness  of  the  soil, 
rather  than  the  situation  or  any  thing  else,  that  caused  his  plants  to 
bloom  so  finely;  insects,  the  situation, — too  much  sun,  and  too  little 
shade, — the  want  of  water,  &c.,  have  been  the  arguments  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  that  dahlias  would  not  flower  well  except  when  under 
nfeculiar  circumstances.  But  we  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Sweet«er,  that 
m  whatever  situation  dahlias  tnay  be  placed,  they  will  flower  well  if 
the  soil  is  dettp  and  lifht.  The  soil  of  Mr.  Sweetser's  garden  is  deep 
and  sandy :  formerly  it  was  quite  shallow,  with  a  sandy  sub-soil :  but  in 
order  to  make  it  deeper  it  was  trenched  over;  more  soil  was  then  added 
by  filling  in,  so  that  it  is  now  not  only  deep  but  light.  In  dry  weather 
the  plants  need  water. 

The  collection  here  is  very  excellent — probably  one  of  the  best  in  the 
vicinity;  and  we  anticipate  a  rich  treat  when  all  the  varieties  are  in 
bloom.    In  the  green-house  we  noticed. a  great  quantity  of  double  Chi- 
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na  asters  in  pots,  profusely  corered  with  bloom;  we  were  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  these,  and  it  occurred  to  us  how  ornamental  ffreen-houses 
mlfi^ht  be  made  during  the  summer  season  by  a  little  care,  and  not  the  dirty 
and  unsightly  places  we  so  frequently  see.  If  you  visit  an  amateur  or 
nurseryman  m  the  summer,  and  inauire  for  a  glance  at  his  green-house,  he 
tells  you  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  this  season — that  the  plants  are  mostly 
placed  in  the  open  air,  as  it  is  much  better  for  their  health;  and  true 
enough,  you  find  it  as  he  says, — a  few  pots  here  and  a  few  pots  there, 
some  plants  perishing  for  want  of  water,  and  some  running  and  over- 
topping several  others — all  confusion.  Might  it  not  be  made  a  place  of 
interest  by  filling  it  with  pots  of  asters,  balsams,  globe  amaranthuses, 
petunias,  jilliflowers,  coxcombs,  and  similar  showy  plants? — removing 
all  unsightly  ones,  and  taking  proper  care  of  those  requiring  it?  With 
the  nurseryman  this  cannot  always  be  expected;  but  with  the  amateur 
it  should  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Sweetser  has  a  fine  collection  of  the 
C4cti  tribe,  including  some  new  sorts,  among  others  the  £chinoc4ctu9 
Eyri^st.  The  method  of  propagating  plants  by  cuttings,  as  recom- 
mended at  page  365,  wc  here  saw  under  experiment,  and  it  succeeds 
very  well.  A  pot  of  camellia  cuttings  put  in  by  the  old  method,  and 
one  by  the  former,  standinn^  side  by  side,  showed  the  excellence  of  the 
mode.  Mr.  Sweetser's  collection  of  camellias  is  quite  large,  and  the 
plants  promise  a  good  bloom  the  coming  winter. 

M  our  Garden  the  dahlias  are  now  showing  abundant  bloom:  several 
new  and  fine  varieties  have  expanded.  Amon;^  the  parti-colored  ones, 
WidnalPs  Venus,  in  our  opinion,  stands  pre-eminent.  Brewer's  Scarlet 
Perfection  is  a  superb  flower;  but  there  are  so  many  of  the  new  ones 
that  are  fine,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  them.  The 
asters  are  also  showing  fine  flowers;  Gilia  tricolor,  several  patches  of 
it,  is  charmingly  beautiful.  £schsch61tzta  cr6cea  has  been  in  bloom 
all  summer.  Feiitnia  phcenicea  and  intermMia  are  brilliant  with  their 
fine  purple  blossoms.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  Nem^pila  insignis. 
M^dia  eleffans-is  handsome  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  curb  up  its 

Setals.    JttSdope  grandifldra  and  many  other  fine  annuali  ttn  also  tuil- 
ant  with  their  elegant  blossoma. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Oeneral  NoUee$. 

On  the  Ortgin  of  Weeping  Tree». — Fasicles,  or  bundles  of  shoots,  are 
often  observed  on  trees,  which  resemble  a  bird's  nest  at  a  distance,  but 
when  examined  theyprove  to  be  a  cluster  of  small  twigs.  Such  bundles 
are  observed  on  diSerent  trees,  but  more  frequently  on  the  white  or 
common  birch  tree,  {B,  ^tula  &lba,  'L.)  In  the  year  1809,  I  observed 
such  a  bundle  on  a  cratsegus,  mcspikis,  and  oxyacantha,  and  ffrafled 
young  thorns  with  them,  which,  in  two  or  three  years,  produced  beauti- 
ful branches.  About  the  same  time  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  ITlmus 
camp^stris,  the  eyes  of  which  were  budded  on  healthy  younff  V^es,  and 
every  one  produced  a  long  hanging  shoot.  According  to  this  observa- 
tion, it  would  be  very  easy  to  procure  a  large  collection  of  droopiiig 
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or  weepinff  trees.  Our  gardeners,  however,  multiply  no  species  so  nume- 
rously as  the  Fraxinus  exc<$lsior,  var.  p^ndula ;  which  variety  often  re- 
tains its  hanging  character  when  raisea  from  seeds.  We  possess  seve- 
ral such  trees  of  about  ten  feet  in  hef^ht,  which  were  raised  from  seed 
of  the  original  tree,  obtained  in  1780  from  a  nurseryman,  who  found  it 
a  few  years  previously  to  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newmarket,  in 
Cambridgeshire.     (  iVm.  dnderson^  in  the  Gard,  Mag,) 

CtUtivalion  of  Cdnna  Achiras,  or  C.  ediilis,  as  a  suoBlilute  for  the 
arton  root. — From  what  you  say  in  your  Magazine,  and  the  testimony 
of  Signor  Conte  Compton,  I  wrote  a  paper,  suggesting  to  the  Georgomi 
Academy  at  Florence  to  try  to  cultivate  it  in  the  marshes  which  are  oc- 
casionally overflowed  by  the  sea.  The  secretary  of  that  establishment 
informed  me  that,  i^ccording  to  my  proposal,  they  had  planted  and  cul- 
tivated the  achira  in  the  oi)en  air;  andjhat  the  result  was  very  success- 
ful, as  he  thus  writes; — "  The  four  tubers  which  I  planted  have  pro- 
duced more  than  twenty  of  a  large  size.  I  have  tasted  them,  and  they 
are  excellent;  the  juice  being  sweet  and  agreeable.  I  have  also  ex- 
tracted the  fecula,  and  find  it  resembles  that  of  the  potato,  and  of  the 
Marinta  arundin^ea;  and  I  have  calculated  that  it  produces  at  the  rate 
of  eight  to  a  hundred."  This  year  I  have  also  grown  a  considerable 
number  of  tubers.  When  the  extreme  cold  was  over,  I  planted  them 
in  the  open  air  early  in  the  spring,  in  a  rich  soil  exposed  to  the  sun,  not 
failing  to  water  them  abundantly  every  day;  and  by  these  means  the 
stems  grew  to  the  height  of  about  nine  feet,  flowered  freely,  and  pro- 
duced abundance  of  seed.  When  the  cold  set  in,  which,  this  year,  was 
a  month  earlier  than  usual,  because  on  the  13th  of  this  month  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  3^  of  Reaumur,  and  on  the  14th  and  15th  there  was  a 
.  heavy  fall  of  snow,  I  dug  up  the  ground,  and  found  that  the  tubers  of 
the  achira  had  produced  abundantly,  and  that  those  of  a  moderate  size 
weighed  four  ounces.  I  had  some  boiled,  and  some  baked:  I  found  by 
both  the  methods  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  palate.  I  had  also  a 
little  of  the  fecula  prepared  for  the  table,  and  found  that  it  tasted  like  a 
mixture  of  the  potato  and  the  beet  root.  I  had,  also,  some  tubers  fried, 
and  found  them  excellent.  This  year  it  will  become  better  known  in 
the  country,  and  I  hope  its  usefulness  will  be  proved.  The  stems  and 
leaves  mia:ht,  probably,  serve  as  food  for  cattle,  if  prepared  by  steam. — 
{Guiseppe  Manetti,  in  Gard  JVf«g*.) 

Ornamental  Gardening  in  Syria, — The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  lately  received  from  J.  W.  Farren,  Esq.,  the  British  consul  at 
Damascus,  by  Win.  Wingfield,  Jun.,  Esq.,  son  of  Wm.  Wingfield, 
E«q.,  of  Theobald's,  Cheshunt,  whose  lady,  Mrs.  Wingfield,  being 
possessed  of  an  excellent  taste  for  ornamental  gardening,  and  beim;,  at 
the  same  time,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  Flora,  has  had  the 
honor  of  first  introducing  the  dahlia  into  that  part  of  the  world;  and 
who,  in  order  to  meet  tljje  wishes  of  the  consul,  has  again  very  lately 
forwarded  a  package,  containing  a  variety  of  articles  both  in  seeds  and 
plants,  such  as  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  with  much  pleasure.  The 
extract  is  as  follows: — "  I  have  often  intended  to  write  you  a  few  lines 
of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  for  the  very  beautiful  dahlias  you  sent 
us;  and  you  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  they  have  flourished  in  per- 
fection; and  that,  while  you  are  the  first  to  introduce  that  beautiful 
flower  into  Syria,  it  has  ornamented  the  fair  foreheads  of  all  the  Cir- 
cassians in  the  richest^harcms  of  Damascus;  has  decked  the  bridal  gar- 
ment, and  publicly  ornamented  the  tomb.  Indeed,  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  enjoyment  your  kind  attention  has  been  the  cause  of.  The  house 
in  which  we  reside  is  really  an  Oriental  palace;  courts,  gardens,  ter- 
races, marble  pavements,  fountains,  and  jets-d'eau,  &c.:  and  you  can 
scarcely  have  an  idea  of  the  luxury  of  these  mansions.    We  are  hav- 
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iDg  one  of  the  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  style :  the  dahlias  have 
been  taken  up;  and,  in  replanting  them,  we  shall  follow  the  directions 
given  by  you.  You  must  not  think  me  incons^iderate  in  saying  that  we 
look  forward  with  pleasure  for  the  pelarjjoniums,  and  other  seeds  and 
roots,  which  we  hear  you  had  intended  for  us.  You  know  what  a  scar- 
city of  choice  flowers  and  plants  there  is  in  Syria,  and  what  a  treasure 
they  are  here,  and  how  admired  by  the  natives.  I  have  just  had  some 
buHK)us  roots  from  France  of  the  double  orange  lilies,  tulips,  Etc.,  which 
I  ho|)e  to  cultivate.  You  recollect  our  pelargoniums  (those  sent  over 
by  Mrs.  Wingfield) :  there  Ls  no  other  sort  in  the  country;  nor  is  there 
such  a  flower  as  the  moss  rose  in  Asiatic  Turkey." 

While  it  appears  that  the  splendor  of  the  Orientals  at  Damuscus  is 
not  inferior  to  manv  other  places  in  the  East,  and  that  the  gardens,  in 
point  of  extent  and  scenery,  may  be  imposing,  yet  it  is  evident  that  flo- 
riculture is  at  a  low  ebb;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  soil  and  climate 
in  Syria  are  such  as  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  no  country  in  the  world 
can  offer  greater  facilities  for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  vast 
number  of  the  most  splendid  flowers  now  known,  which  may  be  inferred 
from  what  the  country  in  other  respects  produces;  as  it  is  said  that  "  it 
abounds  in  oil,  corn,  and  several  sorts  of  fruits,  and  peas,  beans,  and 
all  kinds  of  pulse  and  garden  stuff*,"  and  that  there  are  to  be  seen  "  the 
finest  plains  and  pastures  in  the  world."  Should,  therefore,  this  spirit 
for  floriculture  at  Damascus  continue  to  be  indulged,  and  be  fostered 
by  the  kind  liberality  of  individuals  in  Europe,  even  Syria  may  shortly 
become  possessed  of  the  beauties  of  Flora  in  many  of  her  richest  vari- 
eties.— (Gard,  Maji;,) 

Heating  Stoves  by  Steam  not  a  new  InvefUion. — The  following  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  Sir  Hugh  Piatt's  Garden  of  Eden,  edit.  1675,  which 
was  first  published  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  Florals  Paradise: — 

"  A  Stove  for  all  Vegetables,  good  and  cheap.  And  for  the  keeping 
of  any  flowers  or  plants  abroad,  as,  also,  of  the  seeds  thus  sown 
within  doors,  or  any  other  pots  of  flowers,  or  dwarf  trees  in  a  tempe- 
rate heat,  with  small  charge,  you  may  perform  the  same  by  hanging  a 
cover  of  tin  or  other  metal  over  the  vessel  wherein  you  boil  your  beef, 
or  drive  your  buck,  which,  having  a  pipe  in  the  top,  and  being  made  in 
the  fashion  of  a  funnel,  may  be  conveyed  into  what  place  of  your  or- 
chard or  garden  you  shall  think  meet;  which  room,  it  it  were  so  made 
as  that,  at  your  pleasure,  it  may  become  either  close  or  open,  you  may 
keep  it  in  the  nature  of  a  stove  in  the  night  season,  or  in  any  other  cold 
weather;  and  in  the  summer  time,  you  may  use  the  benefit  of  the  sun- 
beams, to  comfort  and  cherish  your  plants  or  seeds.  And  this  way,  if 
I  be  not  deceived,  you  may  have  both  orange,  lemon,  pomgranet  trees, 
yea,  peradventure,  coloqumtida  and  pepper  trees,  and  such  like.  The 
sides  of  this  room,  if  you  think  good,  mav  \ye  plastered,  and  the  top 
thereof  may  be  covered  with  some  strained  canvass,  to  take  away  at 
your  pleasure.  Q^cere,  if  it  be  best  to  let  the  pipe  of  lead  to  breath 
out  at  the  end  only,  or  else  at  divers  small  vents  which  may  be  made 
in  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  passeth  alongst  the  stove.  I  fear  this  is 
but  a  meer  conceit,  because  the  steam  of  water  will  not  extend  far;  but 
if  the  cover  to  your  pot  be  of  mettel,  and  made  so  close  that  no  air  can 
breath  out  saving  at  the  pipe,  which  is  sodred  or  well  closed  in  some 
part  of  the  cover,  then  it  seemeth  probable,  this  cover  may  be  put  on 
after  the  pot  Ls  scummed." — (Garden  of  Edtn,  part  ii.  p.  17 — lb,) 

Distribution  of  the  order  RostUece  in  India, — Two  other  species  of 
Pot^utilla  are  found  on  the  Neelgherries,  with  a  Cotone&ster  Fragaria, 
and  species  of  Riibus  and  Photinia.  Of  this  last  genus,  species  are  also 
found  in  the  mountains  above  Silhet  and  Pundua,  and  extending  further 
north,  with  a  species  of  Eriobdtrya  in  Nepal;  making  these  genera  com- 
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mon  to  the  Himalayafl  and  to  China.  A  Raphidlepis  is  also  mentioned 
in  India,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  extena  beyond  China  or  Cochin- 
China.     A  species  of  Eriobdtiya  is  said  to  be  found  in  Persia. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Himalayas,  there  are  numerous  species  of  Roskcese  belonging  to  such 
ffenera  as  are  found  in  Europe,  Siberia,  the  Altai  Mountains,  China, 
Japan,  and  North  America;  and  from  CaucRSus  to  the  Hindoo  Khoosh, 
on  the  ramifications  of  which,  and  in  the  valleys  they  include,  some,  as 
the  Pomkcese  and  .^mygdMeae,  appear  to  have  their  favorite  resort. 
The  genera  of  which  species  are  found  in  the  Himalayas  are,  AmyS" 
dalus,  P^reica,  .^rmeniaca,  Priinus,  C^rasus,  iSpirae^a,  Neillta,  6e- 
um,  Siv^rsta,  Ailbus,  Dalib&rda,  Fragkria,  Potentilla,  Sibb41dui, 
Agrimdnia,  Sanguis6rba,  1^6sa,  CraUc^gus,  Cotone&ster,  Cyddnia : 
and  of  Pyrus,  species  of  the  sections  Pyrdphorum,  Mk\u9,  and 
S6rbus.  Of  these,  Neillta  is  alone  peculiar  to  these  mountains. 
Siev^rsta  is  interesting,  as  found  on  tne  Alps,  in  Kamtschatka,  in 
Melville  Island,  and  in  the  Himalayas,  on  such  lofty  mountains  as 
Choor,  Kedarkanta,  and  Gossainthan  ;  and  Dalibarda,  in  these  moun- 
tains, in  Norfh  America,  and  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  Though  the 
JRoskcefe  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  yet  the  south- 
ern is  not  without  them,  as  a  G^um  is  found  in  the  last  mentioned 
straits;  a  FragAria  and  ^i]kbus  in  the  Andes  and  Peru;  a  Cratee^gus  and 
Potentilla  in  Chili;  and,  though  not  to  the  south  of  the  line,  a  G^um, 
JRilbus,  and  .^mygdalus,  in  Mexico  ;  and  a  C^rasus  in  the  West  Indies; 
appearing  to  indicate  that,  where  any  similarity  of  climate  exists,  repre- 
sentatives of  genera  and  families  may  be  found,  of  which  the  greater 
numbers  exist  in  very  distant  regions. 

With  respect  to  species  which,  independent  of  those  yielding  the  well 
known  fruits,  are  common  to  these  mountains  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  Pyrus  bacckta  majr  be  mentioned,  which,  common  in  Siberia, 
was  procured  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Kemaon,  and  found  by  myself  on 
Kedarkanta.  Of  the  spiraeas,  one  is  near,  if  not  identical  with,  iS.  cal- 
16sa  of  Thunb.;  S,  ehamaedrifdlia  Linn,,  and  8.  kamtsch&tica  Pall.,  al- 
lied to  8.  Ulmkria,  found  in  Siberia,  are  also  so  in  these  mountains.  8. 
triternkta  approaches  8.  Ardncus;  and  8.  Lindleydna  is  like  8.  8orbifi5- 
lia.  Agrim6nia  nepaMnsis  resembles  A.  Eupatdrttim.  The  potentillas 
are  thirty-one  in  number:  of  these,  twenty-one  are  in  Dr.  Wallich's, 
and  twenty-three  in  the  author's  collection:  of  the  latter,  six  are  new, 
and  three  are  Siberian  species.  Many  are  highly  ornamental,  as  may 
be  seen  by  those  already  introduced,  as  well  as  by  those  fiffured  in  the 
present  work,  which  would  succeed  equally  well  in  England.  P.  cath- 
aclines,  multffida,  and  bifdrca  are  the  three  Siberian  species  found  in 
Kunawur.  Sibb&ldt'a  procdmbens  is  conmion  to  Europe,  Siberia,  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  Himalayas. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ornamental  than  the  double  white  rose  of  North- 
ern India  and  the  Deyra  Doon,  R,  liydlln,  kooza  of  the  natives;  nor 
than  R,  Bran6ni«,  allied  to  R.  moschkta  Linn,,  common  in  the  valleys, 
or  the  banks  of  streams  within  the  mountains,  ascending  to  the  tops  of 
lofly  trees,  especially  alders,  and  hanging  down  in  elegant  racemes. 
On  more  lofty  and  drier  situations,  as  the  passes  of  Kunawur,  R.  Webb- 
fdna,  allied  to  the  Scotch  rose,  is  common.  jR.  macrophylla  is  the  most 
common  species  on  the  southern  face  of  the  mountains;  but  on  Choor, 
Urrukta,  and  such  situations,  R.  serricea  Lindl.  is  remarkable  in  always 
having  four  (as  P.  Tormentilla  among  the  potentillas)  instead  of  five, 
the  usual  number  of  petals.  In  the  plains,  though  so  extensively  culti- 
vated, no  species  of  rose  appears  to  be  indigenous.  R,  damasc^na, 
{goolab  ana  iud4mrg  of  the  natives,  vfard  of  the  Arabs)  is  that  most 
highly  esteemed,  and  cultivated  in  Northern  India  for  making  rose* 
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.  water  and  the  otter  of  roses.  '  The  latter  is,  however,  only  eztensiVely 
di.stille(l  at  Ghazipore,  probably  from  thid  species,  as  it  is  in  Persia: 
though  it  i^  dilficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  species  be  cultivatea 
for  these  purpo.^es  in  Cashmere.  Some  of  the  species  of  i?ilbus,  as  in 
Europe,  ripen  their  fruit  early  in  the  season,  and  others  towards  au- 
tumn. R.  frutii'64us  is  found  in  Cashmere.  R.  rotundif6Iius  (xurd- 
anchoo  of  the  Hill  people)  affords  a  grateful  fruit  in  April  and  May; 
but  R.  lasiocirpus  {kul^nehoo)  not  until  the  rains.  JR.  concolor  comes 
the  nearest  to  the  raspberry,  and  is  not  found  except  on  lof\y  moun- 
tains, as  Dhunoultee,  Choor,  and  Kedarkanta.  In  addition  to  these,  .a 
species  of  strawberry,  FraKaria  nubicola.  Wall,,  very  closely  allied  to 
F.  collina,  affords  a  grateful  fruit  in  May,  on  such  places  as  Phagoo^ 
Mhasoo,  Bhoke,  &c. 

With  exception  of  the  «^mygdk]e»,  which  secrete  hydrocyanic  acid, 
none  of  the  Roskcete  are  possessed  of  deleterious  properties;  but  many 
are  remarkable  for  producing  the  most  delicious  rruits,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Of  most  of  these,  the  native  country  is  not  well  ascertained; 
but  in  Europe  we  point  to  the  s.  £.,  and  in  India  to  the  n.  w.,  as  their 
native  country.  Thus,  in  India,  Caubul  and  Cashmere:  and  in  Eu- 
rope, Pontus  and  Armenia,  are  considered  as  the  native  countries  of  the 
same  fruits,  which  the  ancients  generally  named  from  the  places  whence 
they  were  procured.  Thus  we  have  C^rasus  and  P^rsica,  j^rmeniaca^ 
and  Cyd6nia  mala.  In  India,  however,  the  languages  being  more  anal- 
agous,  they  adopt  the  names  of  the  countries  more  to  the  northward. 
But,  as  none  of  these  fruits  have  been  found  wild^in  the  plains  of  these 
Asiatic  countries,  we  must  look  to  the  mountains  which  run  along  their 
whole  extent,  as  their  probable  native  sites,  especially  as  we  shall  there 
find  most  of  the  fruits  alluded  to,  if  not  wild,  yet  in  a  hijfh  state  of  per- 
fection, with  new  species  of  the  genera  to  which  they  belong. 

Thus  the  almond,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  plum  and  cherry,  with 
the  apple,  pear  and  quince,  are  all  found,  either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated 
state,  on  the  ramifications  of  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  Hindookhoosh  and 
the  Himalayas,  or  on  the  valleys  included  within  them.  Most  of  them 
are  enumerated  by  Forster  and  Moorcroft,  as  being  abundant  in  Cash- 
mere, whence  I  introduced  them  into  the  Mussooree  Nursery.  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  and  Lieut.  Burnes  inform  us  they  abound  in  Peshawur  and 
Cdubul;  and  by  the  latter,  the  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple 
and  quince  are  represented  as  abundant  at  Bokhara,  and  other  places 
on  the  north  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  In  Kunawur,  on  the  north  of  the 
Himalaya,  we  have  the  apricot,  neach,  plum  and  apple. 

The  almond,  which,  though  nowering,  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  N. 
India,  and  of  which  both  the  sweet  and  bitter  kinds  are  known  and  im- 
ported* into  the  northern  parts  from  Ghoorbund,  and  into  the  southern 
parts  of  India  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  Syria,  and  Barbary,  that  it  is  probable  its  native 
country  may  be  further  north  than  others  of  the  tribe,  and  therefore  the 
north  of  Africa,  as  generally  supposed;  though  it  may  also  be  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Asia. 

The  peach,  introduced  into  Europe  from  Persia,  a  country  in  which  the 
fruit  is  very  fine,  and  where  both  the  free  and  clingstone  varieties  are 
known,  and  called  kulloo  and  kardee;  the  general  name  for  peach  be- 
ing, Persian,  aroo,  and  Arabic,  kkookh.  They  ripen  well,  ana  are  of  a 
fine  flavor  in  Peshawur;  also,  in  the  north  of  India,  with  the  well  fla- 
vored flat  peach  from  China.  With  care  it  succeeds  also  in  the  elevat- 
ed land  of  Mysore;  it  is  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Himalayas: 
as  about  Mussooree,  at  elevations  of  five  thousand  feet  and  six  thousand 
feet.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee 
by  the  natives  (P^rsica  maligna  nob.),  which,  though  small,  is  juicy  and 
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very  sweet.  The  nectarine  is  found  in  gardens  in  Northern  India, 
where  it  is  called  shuffl-aloo^  Kndmoondla  (smooth)  aroo,  though  it  does 
not  perfectly  ripen  its  fruit,  nor  is  it  known  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced, though  probably  from  Caubul. 

The  apricot  is  very  abundant  round  almost  every  village  in  the  Him- 
alayas, rendering  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  ever  found  wild, 
as  the  trees  remain  the  only  vestiges  of  deserted  villages.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Oases  of  Eg^pt,  in  consequence  of  its 
name  {burkook)  being  probably  the  original  of  the  old  term  apricoke 
and  Prsec6cia;  but  as  that  is  its  name  in  the  Arabic  language,  which 
prevails,  like  the  apricot,  over  a  great  extent  of  the  Oriental  region,  the 
same  name  is  likely  to  be  every  where  applied  to  it.  At  Caubul  it  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  fourteen  different  ways,  with  and  without  the 
stones,  or  the  kernel  lefl,  or  an  almond  substituted.   {BumesJ)    It  is 

fenerally  brought  in  this  state  into  Northern  India,  under  the  name 
koobanee;  the  Arabic  name  is  mishmUh:  in  Bokhara,  where  they  are 
particularly  fine,  they  are  called  bakur-khanee.  In  the  Himalayas,  the 
fruit  is  called  zurd'-aloo^  chooloOj  and  chinaroo.  In  Kunawur,  the  fruit 
is  dried  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and,  when  pounded,  mixed  with 
their  meal.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beautiful  oil  which 
is  expressed  from  the  kernels.  These  may  also  be  found  in  the  bazaars, 
under  the  name  of  badamkoheCj  or  hill  almonds.  The  oil  has  a  slight 
smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  must  resemble  that  from  almonds,  espe- 
cially the  bitter  kind,  or  that  obtained  from  PrOnus  brigantiaca. 

Specimens  of  the  cherry^  or  aloo-baloo,  which  I  obtained  from  Cash- 
mere, appear  to  Dr.  Lindley  not  to  differ  from  the  common  species,  which 
therefore  is  probably  that  met  with  at  Caubul,  perhaps  also  at  Bokha- 
ra. The  fruit  of  C^rasus  Puddum,  common  in  the  Himalayas,  is  not 
edible,  but  is  employed  for  making  a  well-flavored  cherrj'  brandy,  though 
not  distilled  like  the  kirschenwasser ;  the  bark  {pudmak)  is  used  in  medi- 
cine,as  is  that  of  species  of  cherry  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  C^ra- 
sus  undulkta  and  capricida  (the  last  so  called  from  the  leaves  being  poi- 
sonous to  goats),  ana  C.  connlta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  monstrosity, 
are  handsome  and  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofly  mountains,  and  worthy 
of  introduction  into  England. 

The  plum  is  known  in  India  in  a  dried  state,  under  the  name  of  aloo^ 
bokhara,  though  chiefly  cultivated  about  Ghuzni.  It  was  seen  bv  Lieut. 
Burnes,  both  at  Koondooz  and  Bokhara,  whence  it  may  originally  have 
been  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Caubul.  Specimens  of  the  plants 
from  Cashmere  appear  to  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  a  new  species,  PrOnus  bok- 
hari^nsis  nob.  To  this  kind,  kokamalis  is  applied  as  the  Greek  name, 
in  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica.  From  Irki,  near  Sabathoo,  a  small 
yellow  thin-skinned  and  very  juicy  sweet  plum  was  introduced  into  the 
Saharunpore  Garden,  and  which,  though  I  considered  it  to  be  a  new  spe- 
cies (P.  Jllbcha),  is  very  like  a  variety  of  the  common  plum.  It  is 
this,  probably,  which  is  called  green  gage  by  travellers.  Mr.  Moorcroft 
also  mentions  a  nlum  in  Ludak,  C^rasus  tomentosa  Wall  Cat,  ^.,715. 
Prilnus  triflora  Koxb,  is  a  plum  now  common  in  gardens  in  India,  which 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states  was  originally  introduced  from  China.  The  peach, 
apricot,  cherry  and  plum  all  exude  gum  in  Northern  India. 

Of  the  Pom^cece,  the  quince  plants,  introduced  from  Cashmere,  do 
not  differ  from  those  already  in  India,  Cyddnia  vulgaris  Pers,  The 
seeds  {bihee  dana)  being  mucilaginous,  and  used  -in  medicine,  are  im- 
ported from  Caubul  and  Cashmere  into  Northern,  and  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  into  Southern,  India. 

Of  pears,  that  of  Samurcund  is  most  noted :  they  are  plentiful  at 
Caubul,  and  excellent  at  Peshawur;  and  are  brought  into  India  by  the 
northern  merchants  from  Cashmere  and  Boodurwar.    In  the  gardens 
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of  India,  the  only  kind  known  is  one  introduced  fVom  China,  Pyrus 
afnica,  or  sand-pear,  which  more  nearly  resembles  the  baking  pear  than 
any  other  I  know.  P.  P^skia  Ham.,  P.  variolosa  Wall.,  or  wild  pear 
tree  of  the  hills,  attains  a  great  size;  but  the  fruit  is  not  edible  until  it 
becomes  somewhat  decayed.  P.  lankta  and  crendita  are  other  species 
of  this  ffenus,  which  are  found  at  higher  elevations.  The  first  affords 
an  edible  fruit  called  paUoo. 

Apples  alone  of  the  tribe  succeed  well  in  the  southern  parts  of  India, 
as  they  are  stated  to  be  excellent  at  Bangalore  and  in  Tirhoot;  and, 
though  small,  of  a  good  quality  in  most  parts  of  Northern  India.  As 
an  instance  of  the  oiffiulty  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European 

flants  into  Northern  India,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  apple  tree  from 
iiverpool,  in  consequence  of  being  the  only  one  which  survived,  cost  up- 
wards of  70/.  before  it  was  planted  in  the  nursery  at  Mussoore^,  where, 
however,  it  was  thriving  along  with  the  fruit  trees  introduced  from 
Cashmere.  The  apple  is  grown  in  some  of  the  villages  of  the  Hima- 
laya, as  well  as  in  Kunawur.  They  are  remarkably  fine  at  Peshawur 
and  Caubul,  and  are  brought  down  to  India  from  Boodurwar  and 
Cashmere.  On  the  northern  face  of  the  mountains  they  are  grown 
both  at  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  and  are  remarkably  fine  at  the  former. — 
(i?oy/e'#  UhutraUom  of  the  Himalaya  Mmmiaim — Oard.  Mag,) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices, 


London  Horticultural  Society* s  Show,  May  14M,  18S6. — On  Saturday 
the  14th,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  had  its  first  exhibition  of 
flowers  and  fruit  for  this  year.  The  day  was  deliciously  fine:  and,  al- 
though vegetation  is  somewhat  backward,  the  wardens  lookea  as  fresh 
and  gay  as  possible  in  their  young  verdure.  The  company  was  ouite 
crowded,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  by  those  wishing  a  little  iresh 
air.  There  were  three  bands  in  attendance  on  this  occasion.  The  dis- 
play of  flowers  was  one  of  the  least  attractive  that  we  have  seen  here 
»-a  circumstance  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  protracted  severities  of  the 
season,  which  repressed  vegetation  in  the  open  air,  and  in  hot-houses 
compelled  the  use  of  higher  artificial  temperature  than  is  congenial  to 
vegetable  life.  The  whole  delicate  class  of  Cacti  and  Azaleas  seemed 
particularly  to  have  suffered  fVom  these  unkind]^  influences  ;  the  pelar* 
gonium  tribe  bore  less  appearance  of  un healthiness:  the  fruits  looked, 
comparatively,  in  better  condition;  the  specimens  of  Hamburgh  grape 
were  very  luxuriant;  some  oranges  were  amongst  the  finest  we  have 
known  of  this  country's  growth;  and  the  display  of  cucumbers  was  also 
(l^ood.  While  we  have  to  remark  that  the  flowers  were  less  luxuriant 
m  appearance,  and  more  scanty  in  point  of  number,  than  we  have  before 
seen  here;  we  need  scarcely  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  formed  a 
delightful  exhibition.  Amonffst  the  visiters  to  the  gardens  we  noticed 
the  ambassador  from  Oude,  wno  seemed  much  interested  in  a  display  of 
our  northern  rivalry  with  the  brightest  floral  ornaments  of  his  native 
land.    The  followinff  is  a  list  of  prizes  adjudged  on  the  occasion : — 

Gold  Knightian  A^dal,  to  Messrs.  Rolfison,  for  the  best  stove  Orchi- 
ddueefls;  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Lady  Antrobus,  for  stove  or  green-house 
plants,  in  collections  often  varieties. 

Large  Silver  Medal,  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  for  green-house  azaleas :  Mr. 
Green,  for  C&cti  in  flower:  R.  Gibson,  Esq.,  for  melon  C&cti;  J.  AU- 
card,  Esq.,  for  ferns;  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Clarke,  for  grapes; 
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Messrs.  Luseombe  and  Pum,  for  heaths;  Messrs.  RoIliBon,  for  Asiatic 
Orchidacese;  ditto,  for  American  ditto;  ditto,  for  a  collection  of  stove 
and  ffreen-house  plants;  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Fanner,  Esq.,  for 
a  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants;  Mr.  J.  Young,  of  £psom, 
for  a  New  Zealand  plant;  Mr.  Green,  for  a  Chinese  plant. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal,  to  Messrs.  Wather,  for  hardy  azaleas;  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  for  green-house  azaleas;  Mr.  James  Young,  for  ditto;  Mr. 
Salter,  for  Amaryllaee<E;  Mr.  Fuller,  for  ditto;  Mr.  Green,  for  calceola- 
rias; Mr.  Glenny,  for  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Wilmot,  for  cucumbers;  Mr.  Lane, 
for  ditto;  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  for  C&cti  in  flow- 
er; Mr.  Rollison,  for  melon  C&cti;  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Marry  att,  for  ferns;  Mr.  Wilmott,  of  Isle  worth,  for  grapes;  Mr.  Mount- 
joy,  of  Ealing,  for  heart's-ease;  and  Mr.  Glenny,  for  ditto. — {Paxton^s 
H<frt,  Reg,) 


AftT.  in.    Domestic  Notices, 


Juntperus  virginidna. — Two  splendid  and  ancient  trees  of  this  dura- 
ble timoer,  may  be  seen  crowing  each  on  the  summit  of  a  small  diluvial 
hill  near  my  present  residence.  Their  unique  and  peculiar  beauty,  and 
singular  similarity  in  size  and  form  had  long  attracted  my  attention.  In 
nearly  a  century  they  have  been  observed  as  comparatively  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  now.  I  should  think  they  might  be  as  old  or  older  than  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  They  are  twin  trees  on  twin  hills.  The 
circumference  of  the  one  is  five  feet  and  seven  inches,  and  that  of  the 
other  six  feet.  Tjie  length  of  trunk,  exclusive  of  the  base  of  the  branch- 
es and  crown  of  roots,  answers  in  each  to  the  circumference.  Both 
are  riven  and  decayed  at  the  heart.  The  tops  are  nearly  flat,  and  the 
annual  increase  of  the  branches  very  small.  They  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  species.  From  their  great  size  and  elevated  situation,  thev 
are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  scenerr,  and  would  do  honor  to  anv  park 
or  Itiwn,  as  noble  representatives  of  an  American  forest  tree.— xemrs, 
An  Observer  of  Trees,  South  Hingham,  Aug,  8. 

Q;uere, — Have  any  attempts  been  made,  this  season,  to  cultivate  the 
far-famed  '^  O'xalis  crenkta,"  the  supposed  rival  of  the  unrivalled  pota- 
to, and  what  the  success  ? 

Quere, — Is  "  Jtfdrus  multicadlis"  a  species,  or  a  variety  ? 

Zephrydnthes  rbsea, — We  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  delicately  beau* 
tiful  plants,  .that  interesting  and  pretty  individual  of  the  AmarylliicecB, 
"  Zephyr&nthes  rdsea."«  We  saw  a  bed  of  this  species,  a  few  days  ago, 
which  promised  great  beauty.  It  is  tender,  but  needs  only  the  same 
care  as  the  splendid  Tigridia,  near  which  it  might  be  grown  with  great 
effect.  Plant  out  the  onsetts  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  decay  Of  the  fo- 
liage remove  them  to  a  dry  and  warm  situation  for  the  winter.  The 
bulbs  are  procured  at  any  good  collection  of  exotic  plants. — jR. 

Microscopic  beauty  of  the  fruit  of  Aspidium  mar^ntUe, — Having  oc- 
casion to  examine,  with  a  ma^ifymg  glass  of  considerable  power,  the 
indusium  of  the  fruit  on  Aspidmm  margindde,  I  was  delighted  to  observe 
the  rapid  dehiscence  of  its  beautiful  conceptacles  and  evolution  of  its 
minute  spores.  The  indusium  of  this  fern  is  furnished  with  a  lateral 
•inus,  very  distinct  under  a  conmion  pocket  lens,  which  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent character.  Beneath  it  are  the  pedicillated  (Sonceptacles,  which 
are  sometimes  thrown  off  from  the  common  axis  of  the  fruit,  exhibiting 
their  ring  and  entire  figure.  These  elastically  unroll  themselves,  ana 
numerous  minute  bodies  (which  to  the  naked  eye  are  but  impalpable 
powder  or  dust),  are  scattered,  leaving  the  ring  entirely  empty. 
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The  process  is  so  singular  and  beautiful,  that  its  observation  may  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  fond  of  examining  the  wonders  of  the 
vegetable  economy  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. — {lb,) 


Art.  IV.    Massaehusetts  Hortictdtural  Society. 

.Saturday^  July  80th,,  ISSe.^ExkMted.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  •iJs- 
el^piaf  tuberdsa,  Hibiscus  vesckrius,  Jif&lva  moschka,  G^um  coccine- 
um,  Lysimkchia  C{uadrif61ia,  i?6sa  rubif61ia  (?),  &.c.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  dahlias,  viz: — Countess  of  Liverpool,  British  Queen,  Brown's 
Ophelia,  Dennisst  coccinea,  Widnall's  Jason  and  Erecta.  From  S. 
Walker,  LysiradLchia  vulgaris,  Lvthrum  verticillitum,  Mon&rda  didyma, 
Campanula  /^ersiceefdlia,  pl^no  4lbo,  Clematis  alpina,  the  dwarf-flow- 
ering horse-chestnut,  dahlias,  pinks,  double  scarlet  lychnis,  sweet  scabi- 
ouses,  &c.  Prom  the  Messrs.  Winship,  Lilium  c&ndidum,  Zephrv&n- 
thes  r6sea,  iViftrium  spl^ndens,  Hdya.camdsa,  Gloxinia  maculkta  Kud- 
b^ckt'a  lascini&ta,  L&thyrus  grandifldrus,  Gladiolus  natal^nsis,  Hemero- 
c&llis  ccsri^lea,  phloxes,  pinks,  heliotropiums,  &c.;  also,  presented  by 
'Messrs.  Winship,  from  the  garden  of  the  lady  of  Major  Burt,  of 
Worcester,  three  dahlia  flowers,  springing  from  one  main  stem.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Phl6x  pyramidilis  pendulifl6ra,  and  p.  &lba  flmbri^ta, 
Wheeleru^na,  and  rdsea,  Dracoc^phalum  altai^nse  and  ripens,  Core* 
6psis  lanceolkta,  trlpteris,  and  Atkinsonu^na,  St&tice  Gmelinn,  />e)phinr 
ium  m&ximum  pl^no,  Caipp&nula  61bo  pUno^  yellow  sweet  suftans, 
new  scarlet  Zinnia,  &c.;  also,  the  following  kinds  of  dahlias: — Spring- 
field Rival,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  &lba  fimbrikta^  Dennisst,  and 
Widnall's  Enchanter. 

Fruits: — Gooseberries  of  several  kinds,  from  S.  Walker,  viz: — Roar- 
ing Lion,  Hopley^s  Globe,  Crown  Bob,  Yellow  Viper,  Lancaster  Lad, 
Golden  Lion,  Whitesmith,  Bank  of  England,  and  a  seedling  green 
gooseberry;  seedling  currants,  very  fine  and  large.  From  J>hn  Hovey, 
'gooseberries  of  the  following  kinds:  Whitesmith,  Princess  Loyal,  Hop- 
ley's  Globe,  and  Red  Lion.  From  S.  Downer,  petit  Muscat  pears. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Roaring  Lion  gooseberries^  also,  two  fiQ« 
muskmelons,  and  a  squash. 

Read.  A  paper  by  M.  Emilien  de  Wael,  of  Antwerp,  on  the  eulti* 
vation  and  acclmiization  of  the  Jlf6rus  multicatilis. 

August  6th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  viz: — ^Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Belladonna,  Cockade  Yellow,  King  of 
the  Yellows,  Eniperor  of  the  Yellows,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  King 
of  the  Whites,  Widnall's  Enchanter,  Widnall's  Othello,  Negro  Boy, 
Barrett^  Susanna,  and  crimson  globe;  Noisette  Lamarque  and  Due 
de  Broglie  roses;  Gladiolus  bl&ndus,  Coredpsis  AtkinsOnic^na,  pop- 
pies, &c.  From  R.  T.  Paine,  Gladiolus  blftndus,  hirsiitus,  and 
tiser  fiow^ers.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  (Enoth^ra  glatica.  Clematis 
^amula,  Lythrum  salickria  ( ?),  Camp&nula  azilrea,  L&thyrus  tuber- 
6sus  (?),  verdniea  incarnata  (?),  £ryngium  pllinum^  JE^yp^ricum 
mondgynum,  Gloxinia  8peci6sa,  Melaleuca  Aypericif51ia,  JiTithemis 
ndbilis  pl^no,  .^chillee^a  pnoenicea  pldno,  pinks,  &c«  From  Wm.  Mc« 
Culloch,  Ferb^na  venosa  and  seedling  calceolarias.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  dahlias,  viz: — Countess  of  Liverpool,  Queen  of  the  Dahlias, 
Queen  of  the  Whites,  Lady  Fordwich,  Qu^en  6f  the  Yellows,  and 
Douglas's  Augusta. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias  of  the  following  varieties: — Emperor  a^ 
the  Yellows,  Douglas's  Criterion,  Beauty  of  Salemi  Julki^  Widaatt% 
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PactoluB,  WidnalPs  Othello,  Widnallli  Enchanter,  Widnall^  Phyllis, 
Well's  Marpesa,  Sulphurea  excelsa,  Sulpburea  perfecta,  and  a  new  * 
seedling;  also,  Di&nthua  sup^rbus,  Phl6x  americkna,  Shep^rdt,  Wheel- 
eridna,  rdseum  and  pTramidddis  pendulifl6ra,  St&tice  Gmelinn,  Core6p* 
sis  lanceolkta  and  tnpteris,  and  fine  double  dwarf  larkspurs.  From  §. 
Walker,  Valeridna  rubra,  Lythrum  verticillkum,  Lysim^chia  rulgkris, 
Mon4rda  purpilrea,  C^sia  maryl&ndica,  (Enothdra  Frazdrt,  pMoxes, 
pinks,  carnations,  picotees,  larkspurs,  mary golds,  &c. 

Fruits: — From  £.  Vose,  fine  currants.  From  Joshua  Gardener, 
Dorchester,  white  Juneatinff  apples.    From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Madeleine 

giars.  From  £.  Breed,  Charlestown,  forced  peaches.  From  John 
eard,  Esq.,  Madeleine  pears.  Gooseberries  ofseveral  varieties  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  S.  R.  Johnson,  William  Kenrick  and  E.  Breed. 

J^u^t  ISth.— Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias  of  several 
varieties,  viz: — Metropolitan  Calypso,  Levick's  Shannon,  Douglasli 
Augusta,  Cedo  Nulli,  C^ueen  of  Wnites,  Well's  Paragon,  Belladonna, 
British  Queen,  Erecta:,  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  Inwood's  Iriel,  and  Den- 
nisst  coccinea.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias: — King  of  YeUows,  Laura, 
Lady  Seflon,  Lady  Campbell,  Granta,  Widnall's  Othello,  Widnall's 
Chancellor,  King  of  the  Whites,  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  Cassina,  Queen 
of  Dahlias,  Belladonna,  Purple  Globe,  Crimson  Globe,  Yellow  Tur- 
ban and  Lass  of  Richmond  Iiill.  From  S.  Walker,  several  dahlias: — 
Queen  of  Belgium,  Fanny  Kemble,  Groombridge's  Matchless,  atropur- 
purea  and  crimson  globe;  also,  several "bouo nets  of  flowers. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  following  kinds  or  dahlias: — Amanda,  Agrip- 
pina,  Andromeda,  Rubicunda  formosa,  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  Sulphurea 

Esrfecta,  Insurmountable,  Springfield  Rival,  Barratt's  Susanna,  Lord 
iverpool,  Widnall's  Perfection,  Widnall's  Rising  Sun,  Widnall's  En- 
chanter, Brewer's  Rival  King,  Paragon  of  Perfection,  and  a  fine  seed- 
ling. From  Jos.  Breck,  several  kinds  of  dahlias,  and  a  new  seedling. 
From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  collection  of  various  plants.  From  T. 
Mason,  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Fruits: — From  J.  Warren,  Newton,  seedling  plums;  an  oblongpur- 
pie  fruit,  of  medium  size,  and  valuable  for  its  early  maturity.  From 
Thomas  Mason,  raspberries.  From  R.  Manning,  Beauty  of  Summer 
(Cox)  and  Madeleine  (Pom.  Mag.y  pears. 

^August  30f  A. — EjxMbited.  From  the  Botanic  garden,  by  Wm.  Car- 
ter, dahlias,  viz : — Teucer,  Douglas's  Aucusta,  Miss  Pelham,  Daphne, 
Amanda,  Le  Brilliant,  Queen  of  the  Dahlias,  William  IV.,  Queen  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  a  seedling  of  the  latter:  also,  Uedvchium  Gardneri- 
i^num,  MagnoU'a  sp.,  three  fine  seedlmg  phloxes,  and  a  white  seedling 
variety  of  the  Lobelia  cardinilis.  From  0.  Everett,  jr.,  Borton,  dah- 
lias, viz : — Rose  d'Amour,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Levick's  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Agrippina  and  Shannon.  From  T.  Mason,  tea  roses,  anemones, 
pansies,  statices,  Gladiolus  bl&ndus,  and  several  kinds  of  dahlias,  viz: 
— Transcendant,  King  of  Yellows,  Countess  of  Liveroool,  &c.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  viz: — Harris's  Fulminans,  Widnall's  Granta 
and  Angelina.  From  S.  Walker,  Valeridna  nlbra.  Zinnia  ^legans, 
var.  coccinea,  Ferb^na  ehameedrif&lia,  Dracoc^phalum  virginiwum, 
Ver6n%ca  virginicum,  seedling  delphinium,  pansies,  pinks,  phloxes,  &c., 
and  several  dahlias,  viz: — Lord  Liverpool,  Agrippina,  Brown's  Ophe- 
lia, Le  Brilliant,  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser,  the  following  dahlias: — King 
of  the  Yellows,  King  of  the  Whites,  Dennissf,  Negro  Boy,  Emperor 
of  the  Yellows,  Lady  Grey,  Lady  Sefton,  Transcendant,  Paragon  of 
Perfection,  Foster's  Premier,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  ^rinsfield  Rival, 
and  Queen  of  Dahlias;  also,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cobce^a  scandens.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  several  dahlias,  viz: — Hermione,  Jupiter,  Coronet,  Wid- 
nall's Clio,  WidjuiU's  Rising  Sun,  Cedo  Nulli,  Lford  Liverpool,  Rose 
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d^ALTUour,  Belladonna,  Lady  Sefton,  Amanda,  Agrippina,  Queen  of 
Dahlias,  Queen  Bess,  Negro  Boy,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Dennisst, 
Rdsea  liJba,  L'lnapproachable,  Widnall's  Virginia,  WidnalPs  Queen  of 
Roses,  Widnall's  Enchanter,  Paragon  of  Perfection  and  Springfield 
Rival. 


Abt.  V.    Exhibitions  of  HorttcuUural  and  Fioricultural  Societies. 

Horticultural  Soeiehi  of  Charleston,  S.  C. — This  society  celebrated 
their  anniversary  in  Charleston,  at  Sevles'  Hall,  on  Wednesday  the 
13th  of  July  last.  There  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  flowers  and  or- 
namental plants,  natives  and  exotics,  together  with  such  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  the  season  afforded.  Making  all  allowances  for  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  last  winter,  the  protracted  spring  and  excessive 
rains,  yet  the  exhibition  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Society,  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  contributors,  and  to  the  committee  of 
arrangements  who  conducted  the  proceedings. 

Among  the  articles  exhibited  we  find  not^  Cinnaradmum  Cdmphora^ 
Hibiscus  R6sA  sinensis,  Fiminta  vulg^uris,  JShnim  discolor,  JFlcus  el&s- 
tica,  Bign6nia  grandifidra,  Xylophylla  angustifdlia,  and  the  coffee  tree 
in  fruit. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded.  Vegetables: — ^To  Mr. 
Tobin,  for  the  best  cauliflower,  a  silver  medal;  to  the  same  forHhe  best 
brocoli,  a  silver  medal:  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Webb,  for  the  best  leeks,  a  silver 
medal;  to  Mr.  James  Legare,  for  the  best  parsnips,  a  silver  medal;  to 
Mr.  £.  W.  Bounetheau,  for  the  best  silver  onions,  a  silver  medal;  to 
,  the  same,  for  the  best  Madeira  onions,  a  silver  medal:  to  the  same,  for 
the  best  salsify,  a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  Joseph  O'Hear,  for  the  best 
early  potatoes,  a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  John  Michel,  for  the  best  arti- 
chokes, a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  Justus  Hartman,  for  the  greatest  variety 
offine  vegetables  produced  on  any  one  farm  or  garden,  a  silver  medal;  to 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Winthrop,  for  introducing  the  cultivation  of  two  fine 
varieties  of  squashes — the  California  ana  cocoanut  squashes,  a  silver 
medal. 

Fruits: — ^To  Mrs.  William  Clarkson,  for  the  finest  grapes,  a  silver 
medal;  to  Mr.  F.  Petit,  for  the  finest  native  cultivated  grapes,  a  silver 
medal;  to  Dr.  Henry  Boylston,  ^r  the  finest  plums,  a  suver  medal;  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lucas,  for  the  finest  strawberries,  a  silver  medal;  to  Mr. 
John  Michel,  for  the  largest  quantij^  of  fine  strawberries,  a  silver  medal: 
to  the  pro[)rietor8  of  Woodstock,  for  the  largest  piece  of  ground,  well 
cultivated  in  strawberries,  a  silver  medal;  to  Col.  Simon  Magwood,  for 
the  greatest  variety  of  fine  pears,  a  silver  medal;  to  L.  H.  Kennedy , 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  nne  Antwerp  raspberries,  a  silver  medal. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
heaths  and  camellias.  By  the  report  of  the  standing  connnittee  of  the 
Society,  it  is  believed  that  heaths  will  flourish  well  in  the  open  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston.  Camellias  the  two  last  winters  have  suffered  se- 
verely, and  the  prospects  of  their  successful  cultivation  in  the  open  air 
are  mostly  given  up.  The  early  season  at  which  they  bloom  subjects  the 
buds  to  hard  frosts.  Roses  are  grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  several 
fine  collections  exist  in  the  vicinity.  Ranunculuses  are  also  cultivated 
in  great  variety,  and  flourish  extremely  wejl.  Remarkably  fine  flowers 
were  produced  from  several  gardens.  Dahlias  have  not  yet  become  so 
commonly  grown  as  they  are  with  us.  A  plant  of  Metrosiddros  stood 
out  the  last  vrinter,  an.l  flowered  in  the  sprmg.  Premiums  were  award- 
ed for  camelliasy  carnations,  &c.    {SoiUnem  JigrieuUwrist,) 
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Art.  VI.     Quincy  Market 


Roots,  TubOTM,  4fV 


Potatoes  : 

Tornipt : 

New,  per  bunch, 

OnioDB  : 

tfid,  per  buiihel. . . ; 

;^Ve  J  P"  »»»«*. 

Beets,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bunch 

SalsifV)  per  bunch, 

Horsei'adish,  per  pound,. . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 
Cabbages  :  per  doten. 

Early  York, 

«    8u((ar-loaf, 

8avovfl,  eadi, 

Cau)iflowei'9,each, 

Lettuce,  per  bead, 

Celery,  per  root 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen 

Sweet  com,  per  doien  ears,. 


Peas:{{*'»«^**- 


\  per  peck, . 
Beans : 

Shelled,  per  quart,. . . 


Squashes  and  Pun^pkxna, 
Summer,  crookneck,  per  dos. 
Summer  Bush,  per  dozen,. . . . 

Pot  and  Svfeet  Herbs, 

Parsley,  per  half  pock, 

Sage,  per  pound, 


From    To 


^cto. 


1  60 
60 

1  60 
60 

S 

2  00 


»cts. 

76 
76 


4 

6 
6 

6 

6 

12^ 

8 

124 

4 

6 

20 

14 

60 

76 

60 

76 

6 

8 

m 

26 

6 

10 

12i 

26 

26 

60 

20 

26 

60 

2  00 

87 

60 

60 

76 

20, 

26 

17 

20 

124 

17 

m 

17 

26 

17 

20 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Marjoram,  per  bunch, . . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spcannint,  per  bunch., . 


FruUs» 


Apples,  dessert : 

NcwJP^''*^^*'- 
(  per  peck,. 


Shropshii-evine,  per  bushel, 
«  per  peck,. 

Pears  : 

Jargonelles,  )       . 

English  Catherines,  J  ^'  *^" 

Peaclies,  per  bushel, 

"         per  half  peck, 

"  extra,  per  dozen, 

Apricots,  per  dozen,. ...... 

Plums,  per  quart : 

Green  GiLges 

Italian  Damask, 

Early  Black, 

Gooseberries,  per  quart, 

Currants,  per  quart. 

White 

Red, 

Black 

Watermebmr,  each, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (hot-house,)  pr  pound. 

Black  Hamburg,. 

White  Sweet-water, 

Blueberries,  per  quart 

Blackberries,  per  quart,. ..... 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, .....'. 

for  pickling,  pr.  hund. 

<>»*».  {?:rfe::::::; 


Shaddocks,  each,. 
Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana,. 


From  I  To 
9  cu.  $  cu. 


60 
60 
00 
60 

200 


00 
50 
25 
50 

76 
75 
26 
17 

10 
10 
10 
25 
25 

00 

75 

10 

17 

124 

874 

00 

26 

00 

874 

25 

12 

4 

8 


12 
12 


«24 

250 

8  00 

200 

60 

76 


26 


60 
374 


124 

17 
60 

8  60 
50 

600 


14 
6 
6 


Remarks.  Although  the  month  of  July  bade  us  anticipate  a  favora- 
ble harvest,  we  fear  that  our  expectations  were  formed  but  to  be  disap- 
pointed. This  month  up  to  this  date  has  been  uncommonly  cool,  and  m 
various  sections  of  the  country,  to  the  north,  we  hear  of  the  destruction 
of  tender  vegetables  b^r  the  frosts.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  more 
scarce  than  in  seasons  in  general,  and  some  kinds  we  fear  will  not  ar- 
rive at  sufficient  maturity  to  admit  of  any  profit  to  the  farmer.  Vese- 
tables  planted  for  seed  look  despairingly,  and  the  quantity  saved  will  ne 
very  small ;  of  cucumbers  there  will  be  scarcely  any.  Fruits  are 
also  very  backward. 

Potatoes  now  come  in  tolerably  ^plenty  ;  as  the  past  season  has  been 
favorable  for  their  growth.  Unlike  other  vegetables  which  are  cultivat- 
ed in  our  vicinity  for  the  market,  they  like  a  cooler  climate  and  a  stifim* 
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soil  :  old  ones  are  all  gone.  Turnips  are  plenty.  Onions  are  tolerably 
plenty,  and  the  past  week  several  bushels  nave  come  to  hand— early  in 
comparison  with  other  articles.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  demand 
for  salsify,  or  perhaps,  as  it  is  better  known,  the  vegetable  oyster,  has 
much  increased  the  present  season  ;  we  are  certain  that  when  it  has 
been  fully  tried,  and  cooked  in  a  proper  manner,  that  it  will  be  eagerly 
sought  auer — like  the  tomato,  which  at  first  was  eaten  with  great  preju- 
dice, it  will  become  as  generally  liked.     Radishes  af^  not  so  plentiful. 

Of  cabbages,  the  stock  the  coming  winter  will  not  be  very  large,  unless 
the  ensuing  month  is  warmer  than  we  now  anticipate.  Early  sorts 
come  in  slowly  ;  savoys  have  just  made  their  appearance.  Cauliflowers 
are  not  yet  brought  in  abundantly.  Lettuce  is  now  quite  scarce,  especial- 
ly that  of  good  quality.  Tomatoes  are  so  highly  esteemed,  that  they 
command  the  present  season  as  high  a  price  as  the  finest  fruits:  very 
few  have  been  raised  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  market  is  supplied  almost 
wholly  from  New  York.  Sweet  corn  for  boiling  is  extremely  scarce. 
Peas  are  less  plentiful  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  String  beans 
are  very  abundant ;  indeed  the  pros(»ect  is  now  of  but  few  others:  no 
sievas,  which  usually  are  plenty  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  to  be  nad, 
and  the  first  shelled  beans  of  any  kind  came  to  hand  the  last  week ; 
Limas  will  not  probably  ripen  at  all.  Squashes  are  sufficiently  plenty 
to  supply  the  demand,  ana  prices  moderate.    West  Indias  are  all  j^one. 

Fruit  raised  in  this  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  pears,  is  not 
plentiful.  But  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  by  the  rail-road  for 
transporting  merchandise  are  taken  advantage  of  by  marketers,  and 
large  quantities  of  very  excellent  quality  are  brought  from  New  York. 
Apples  will  be  plenty;  fine  early  harvests  and  Shropshire  vines  may  be 
now  had.  Of  pears,  there  is  a  much  ^eater  variety  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  market  a  few  years  since;  jargonelles  and  English  Cathe- 
rines are  kinds  much  called  for.  Peaches  raised  in  this  vicimty  in  green- 
houses or  graperies,  command  a  good  price,  more,  we  believe,  for  their 
beauty  than  tneir  flavor,  as  few  that  we  have  seen  possess  much  of 
the  latter  quality  ;  cultivators  are  too  eager  to  send  their  fruit  to  mar- 
ket, and  gather  it  before  it  arrives  at  maturity  ;  the  supply  is  from  New 
York.  The  supply  of  plums  is  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  peaches: 
a  rather  new  sort,  this  year,  is  the  Italian  damask,  which  is  a  very  good 
plum.  Currants  are  tolerably  plenty.  Berries  of  all  sorts  are  scarce, 
and  prices  uncommonly  high.  Few  watermelons  have  yet  come  to 
hand.  Cucumbers  come  to  hand  very  slowly;  the  quantity  for  pickling 
will  be  very  small  this  year.     Yours,  M.  T.,  Jugwt  22, 1836. 


Art.  VII.    Meteorologieal  Notice. 

POR  JULY. 

Thi  month  of  July,  though  not  near  so  warm  as  seasons  in  ffeneral, 
was  quite  pleasant.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  S.  to  E.  The 
highest  range  of  the  thermometer,  as  will  be  seen  below,  was  only  88*^, 
and  this  onfy  one  day.  There  were  several  fine  showers,  but  the  month 
was  not  warm  enough  for  vegetation  to  progress  rapidly. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  66*^  13'~highest,  88^  ;  lowest, 
50°  above  zero. 

WiKDS.— N.,  three  days— N.  E.,  two— E.j  seven— S.  E.,  three— S., 
eight^-S.  W.,  two— W.,  four— N.  W.,  two  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind.— Brisk,  fifteen  days — flight,  sixteen  days. 

Character  of  the  FF>a*Aer.— Fikb,  ten  oays— Fair,  ten  daya— 
Cloudy,  eleven  days. 

Rainy,  six  days— Jlfi#ty,  two  days. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR   SEPTEMBER. 


FRUIT   DSPARTMBNT. 


Cfrape  Vines,  in  the  green-bouse  or  grapery,  will  now  hare  ripened 
their  fruit,  and  will  be  maturing  their  wood.  Trim  off  the  laterals,  and 
pick  off  all  decayed  leaves,  (xive  a  plenty  of  air,  so  that  the  wood 
will  get  well  ripened. 

Strawberry  beds  may  yet  be  made;  for  directions,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  399, 
and  the  current  volume. 

Chrape  Vinea  in  the  open  atr.  These  will  now  be  coloring  their  fruit. 
Trim  away  the  lateral  branches,  and  keep  the  vines  thin  of  wood. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mignonnetie  seeds  should  now  be  sown  for  a  spring  crop. 

CHua  tricolor:  seeds  of  this  beautiful  plant  should  be  sown,  if  wanted 
in  pots. 

SehixatUhuses:  sow  the  seeds  this  month,  and  the  plants  wiU  bloom 
freely  in  the  spring. 

Cnrysanthemums  must  be  kept  well  watered,  occasionally  using  liquid 
manure. 

Roies  may  still  be  budded. 

Oreen-hoiue  plants  :  these  should  now  be  potted  so  that  they  may 
get  established  m  the  pots  before  they  are  taken  in. 

Dahlias  should  be  kept  well  fastened  up  to  the  stakes,  as  the  winds, 
which  are  generally  prevalent  this  month,  are  apt  to  bresk  them  down. 
Trim  away  all  superfluous  wood,  and  when  the  buds  are  very  nume- 
rous, thin  them  out ;  good  specimens  of  flowers  may  be  procured  in  thia 
way. 

Faony  roots  should  be  separated  and  set  out  this  month. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  all  sorts  may  be  safely  removed  this  month. 

Pink  Pipings  may  be  put  in  with  success  this  month;  make  new  beds, 
and  set  out  those  put  in  m  July. 

Annual  flwoer  seeds,  of  several  sorts,  should  be  sown  this  month; 
mch  as  larkspurs,  clarkias,  &c. 

Cyehsmen  roots :  these  should  now  be  taken  out  of  the  border  and 
potted. 

White  lilacs  may  be  set  out  this  month. 

Vegetable  Department. 

Earth  up  celery  plants  this  month. 
Lettuces:  sow  these  for  a  winter  crop. 
J^^inaeh:  sow  this  now  for  a  spring  crop. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  those  of  ourTreaders  who  are^  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  to  the  first  article.  Il^Vbylour  excellent  corres- 
pondent, should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  the^C4cti  tribe.  Our  own  pa- 
pers, we  hope,  will  not  prove  uninteresting.  Mr.  Walker's  paper  is 
extremely  valuable,  and  we  hope  it'will.be^the  means  of  calling  public 
attention  to  the  favorite  flowers  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Reviews  we  have  been  obliged  [to  [omit  until  our  next,  as  also 
some  of  our  Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Received. — Mamucript  Communications  from  T.  S.  P.,  J.  W.  Rus- 
sell, S.  Walker,  J.  L.  R.,  R.,  An  Amateur,  P. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers. — Genesee  Farmer,  Nos.  24  and  25, 
1836.  American  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18S6. 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  15  and  16,  18S6.  The  Silk  Culturist  and  Far- 
mer's Manual,  No.  5,  for  August,  1836.  The  Vermont  Farmer  for  Aug. 
1836.  The  Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  VIII.  Vol.  IX.  1836.  Maine 
Farmer,  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  1836.  The  Cultivator  for  August, 
1836. 

Newspapers. — Mechanic  and  Farmer,  and  Nantucket  Enquirer. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds  or 
dried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Ediitors  of  those  periodicals  and 

papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  particular  and  direct  to  the^ 

American  Gardener's  Magazine — ^^ere  beins:  two  papers  published  in 

Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardner's  Magazine  ;  and 

'  several  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 
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ADTERTI8EMENT8. 


EXHIBITION    OF   DAHLIAS. 


HovET  &  Co.,  having  a  superb  collection  of  Dahlias,  propose 
making  an  Exhibition  ( unless  prevented  by  early  frosts)  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  of  September,  1836,  at  their  Room,  over 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  No.  81  Comhill. 

Amateurs,  connoisseurs,  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attend  and  view  the  Exhibition. 


SUPERB 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


We  shall  receive,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  on©  of  the  most 
superb  and  rare  assortments  of  Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs 
ever  imported  into  the  country.  We  have  grown  nearly  all  the 
fine  hyacinths,  and  those  we  have  imported  this  year  are  such  as 
we  have  selected  from  hundreds  of  sorts,  and  know  to  be  extra  fine. 
They  are  from  the  same  house  in  Holland,  from  which  we  receiv- 
ed our  assortment  last  season,  which  far  exceeded  in  splendor  any 
ever  sold  in  New  England. 

The  collection  of  Tulips  is  very  superior  :  we  flowered  above 
one  thousand  roots  the  past  spring  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  we  shall  also  receive  a  great  assortment,  including 
the  early  double  and  single  sorts  for  blooming  in  pots  in  parlors. 

Of  poDonies,  lilies,  narcissuses,  ranunculuses,  anemonies,  gladio- 
las,  crown  imperials,  jonquils,  snow-flakes,  crocus,  &c.,  a  larger 
variety  has  been  ordered  than  has  ever  been  introduced  into  New- 
England.  HOVEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Warehouse 

AND  Seed  Store,- 
79  &  81  CoBNHlLL. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Genus  Phlox,  By  JoBN 
Lewis  Russell,  A.  M.,  Prof.  Bot.  and  Veg.  Phys,  to  the 
Mass.  Hon.  Soc. 

The  almost  exclusive  American  genus  of  Phl6x,  from  its 
varied  and  exce.eding  beauty,  claims  a  much  higher  regard  of  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  floriculturist  than  the  present  taste  seems 
to  evince.  Who  is  not  struck  with  the  appearance  of  some  snug 
and  favorite  garden  site,  where,  from  its  confined  limits,  a  few  only 
of  the  most  ornamental  plants  can  be  introduced,  when  he  sees  a 
good  and  select  collection  of  phloxes  occupying  the  well  ar« 
ranged  borders?  I  have  often  thought  than  an  entire  collection 
of  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  this  single  plant,  grown 
in  a  manner  best  suited  to  their  different  habits,  would  make  a 
rare,  unique,  and  altogether  unrivalled  appearance,  ^and  recom- 
mend itself,  at  least  to  some  tastes,  for  its  novelty, 

I  suspect  that  the  comparatively  low  estimation  in  which  the 
phloxes  are  held  in  this  country  is  mainly  owing  to  the  improper 
taianagement  of  their  cultivation.  Thus  it  is  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  a  well  grown  phlox.  I  know  not  how,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess, they  cultivate  the  pl^pt  in  England,  where  the  humid  nature 
of  the  climate  would  no  doubt  materially  assist  in  producing,  if 
not  fine  flowers,  at  least  a  considerable  duration  of  them.  It  is 
however  certain  that  the  plant  is  there  considered  worthy  of  much 
attention,  irom  the  fact  that  new  and  sometimes  fine  varieties  are 
produced  by  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  florists. 

From  the  neglect  to  the  wants  of  the  several  species,  as  ob- 
servable in  the  gardens  of  this  vicinity,  one  is  not  much  tempted 
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to  give  even  a  passing  notice  to  the  huge  mis-shapen  clumps  and 
patches  which  disfigure  our  bbrders.  Instead  of  a  few  strong, 
straight,  well  clothed  stems,  with  rich  panides  or  pyramids  of 
purple  or  white  corols,  we  see  fifty  or  more  weak,  b^e,  yellow, 
desiccated  stems  and  heads,  fading  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  sun,  or  covered  with  the  insidious  mildew,  so  as  to  forbid 
a  near  approach.  By  a  rarer  luck,  and  owing  to  the  moisture  of 
the  season,  the  earlier  kinds  escape  this  fate,  and  are  therefore 
more  universally  admired  and  cultivated.  But  though  superb 
patches  of  P.  subul^ta,  set&cea  and  nivalis  may  dazzle  or  de- 
light the  eye  for  a  few  weeks  in  early  spring  by  their  vivid  or 
snowy  flowers,  yet  no  sooner  have  their  floral  gems  withdrawn 
themselves  from  our  notice,  than  neglect  causes  the  plants  to  as- 
sume a  sickly  and  faded  appearance,  instead  of  the  deep  vivid 
green  which  they  should  possess.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  judging 
from  the  native  habitat  of  P.  set&cea,  on  rocky  and  precipitous 
hiUs,  and  in  a  rich,  strong,  loamy  soil,  that  the  rock  work  would 
aflbrd  the  best  artificial  mode  of  growing  them  to  perfection.  The 
moisture  which  the  covered  and  buried  stones  would  naturally 
give  to  the  very  small  and  fibrous  roots,  would  jproduce  a  strong, 
vigorous  and  constant  growth  to  the  plant. 

Another  great  attraction  which  these  species  possess^  is  their 
habit  of  autumnal  flowering;  and  if  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
disposition,  by  supplying  them  with  the  requisite  means,  their 
estimation  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

In  like  manner  that  lovely  vernal  species,  P.  stolonifera,  might 
be  made  more  conspicuous  and  manageable  by  its  mtroduction 
cm  the  rock  work,  where  its  stolones  would  have  ample  room  to 
extend  without  interfering  with  more  delicate  plants,  as  they  are 
certainly  wont  to  do  in  the  border. 

The  finest  plants  of  the  delicate  blue  P.  divarickta  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  spring  of  1835,  on  the  deep  rich  mea- 
dows through  which  the  slow  and  quiet  Monongahela  flows;  and 
any  one  who  has  ever  noticed  any  species  of  this  superb  genus 
in  the  perfection  of  nature,  is  inclined  to  feel  a  sincere  pity  for 
its  miserable  fate  when  under  the  misnomered  fostering  care  of 
the  common  cultivator. 

P.  pildsa  naturally  tlirives  in  rather  wet  meadows,  and  so  dif- 
ferent is  its  appearance,  from  the  specimens  we  see  in  gardens,  as 
to  be  hardly  recognized  as  the  same  and  identical  plant. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  all  the  early  flow- 
ering taD  species  may  be  made  to  send  out  a  new  and  successive 
display  of  flowers,  by  removing  the  tops  just  after  flowering. 
From  the  axils  of  the  vigorous  leaves,  and  oftentimes  from  the 
roots,  new  and  -strong  flower  branches  issue.  By  this  simple 
management  the  general  unsightly  appearance  of  the  withenng 
plant  is  avoided,  and  a  fine  late  succession  of  good  flowers  ia* 
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sured.  This  is  particularlj  the  case  with  P.  maculiita,  suavto- 
lens  and  var.  ser6tina.  A  valuable  hint  may  thus  be  acquired  by 
some  young  or  unexperienced  amateur,  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  him. 

Mr.  William  Carter,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
*den  in  Cambridge,  has  succeeded  in  raising  two  or  three  very 
fine  varieties  of  the  species  P.  pyramid&lis.  One  of  these  he 
lately  pomted  out,  with  very  large  flowers  in  a  compact  head, 
suggesting  a  trivial  sub-specific — globdsa.  A  very  curious  for- 
eign variety,  with  white  flowers  and  variegated  foliage,  was  also 
quite  attractive, from  its  peculiarity.  Mr.  C.  evinces  much  zeal  and 
taste  in  the  culture  of  the  phlox,  and  this  garden  perhaps  possesses 
as  good  a  collection  of  the  species  as  any  in  the  United  States. 

To  grow  the  phlox  to  perfection,  but  one  rule  ^an  be  given, 
true  in  this  as  in  every  other  plaiat,^-copy  nature.  This,  we 
fear,  is  too  much  neglected;  and  the  complicated  artificial  means 
of  horticulture  have  heretofore  reduced  to  one  and  the  same 
treatment,  species  of  widely  differing  habits.  In  general  they 
all  require  more  moisture  and  richer  soils  than  are  afforded  them 
by  the  scanty  provision  which  our  florists  furnish.  I  have  now 
a  smgle  stem  of  P.  paniculkta,  planted  in  May  last,  in  a  moist, 
light  and  rich  soil,  mostly  vegetable  mould,  and  instead  of  a  few 
depauperated  flowers,  a  splendid  panicle  of  great  dimensions  and 
of  brilliant  color  has  convinced  me  of  the  just  and  proper  mode 
of  its  treatment. 


Art.  II.    On  the  Repotting  and  Management  of  Chineu  Ro$e$. 
By  J.  W.  Russell. 

As  this  is  the  se^on  for  repotting  Chinese  and  all  tender  roses, 
I  herewith  send  you  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  method  of  per- 
forming this  kind  of  work. 

For  Chinese  and  tender  roses  a  quantity  of  good  firesh  earth 
should  be  procured;  preference  should  be  given  to  that  taken 
firom  an  upland  pasture  field;  the  sod,  with  about  four  or  five 
inches  of  earth  adhering  to  it,  is  the  very  best  part  of  the 
soil.  If  this  has  been  procured  three  months  before  wanted  for 
use,  and  turned  over  once  or  twice,  breaking  the  whole  and  mix- 
ing the  turf  well  with  the  soil,  so  much  the  better;  however,  if 
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the  earth  is  to  be  obtained  immediately  when  wanted,  take  a 
sharp  spade,  and  pare  off  about  an  inch  of  the  green  stoard^  and 
take  the  imder  soU  to  the  depth  proposed,  observing  to  break  it 
pretty  fine  with  the  spade  or  trowel,  but  by  no  means  to  pass  it 
through  a  riddle^  for,  by  so  doing,  the  most  nutritive  part  of  it  is 
thrown  away.  When  this  is  done,  add  about  one  half  old  hot-' 
bed  manure,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  use  any  other  kind  of  stable 
manure  that  is  well  decomposed,  with  a  portion  of  sand,  and  mix 
the  whole  well  together;  this  thoroughly  done,  the  compost  is 
ready  for  use. 

Supposing  the  plant  to  be  repotted  is  to  be  removfed  mto  a 
pot  a  size  or  two  larger:  in  order  to  take  the  plant  out  of  the  pot 
with  the  ball  entire,  turn  it  upside  daten,  and  by  giving  the 
rim  of  it  two  or  three  gentle  taps  on  the  potting  bench,  the  plant, 
with  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots,  will,  generally,  immediately  leave 
it;  then  trim  off  all  the  dry,  nuitted,  and  mouldy  fibres  of  the 
roots,  which  spread  about  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  ball,  and, 
with  a  small  sharp-pointed  stick,  scrape  away  very  carefully  a  part 
of  the  old  soil  all  round;  this  done,  put  in  a  few  potsherds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  new  pot  for  drainage,  and  having  first  put  a 
little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  compost  on  this,  place  the  plant  m, 
filling  up  all  round  the  ball  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  top, 
observing  to  cover  over  the  surface  of  the  old  ball  about  an  inch 
with  the  new  compost.  A  thin  piece  of  stick  may  be  used  with 
good  effect,  to  work  down  the  soil  at  the  sides  of  the  pot;  then, 
by  giving  the  bottom  of  the  pot  two  or  three  thumps  on  the  pot- 
tmg  bench,  and  a  gentle  watering  afterwards,  the  operation  is 
completely  finished. 

A  similar  compost  is  equally  good  for  geraniums,  only  making 
use  of  half  the  quantity  of  manure  specified  for  the  roses.  The 
repotting  and  trimming  of  the  roots,  &c.  is  the  same.  It  is  also 
as  good  a  compost  as  any  that  I  have  ever  yet  tried  for  orange 
and  leipon  trees.  Yours, 

,J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Mbum,  Cambridge^  Sept.  13,  1836. 


Art.  III.     Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October,  inclusive.    By  the  Conductors. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  flower  border  is  not  so  prolific  of 
beautiful  flowers  (excepting  the  dahlia)  as  July.     And  unless 
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recourse  is  had  to  some  particular  plants,  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  will  pass  off,  leaving  the  garden  with  a  rather  meagre  as- 
pect. For  this  emergency  a  judicious  gardener  will  prepare  him- 
self in  season:  m  the  month  of  June,  ten- week  stocks,  schizan- 
thuses,  &c.  will  have  been  sown  and  transplanted  into  pots,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  into  the  border  as  soon  as  the  tops  of  the 
biennial  and  perennial  plants  are  cut  away  after  they  have  done 
blowing;  those  will  flower  beautifully  until  destroyed  by  frost.  All 
the  sorts  of  lobehas  that  have  been  brought  forward  in  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  the  border,  where  they  will  make  a  fine  display 
with  theur  brilliant  blossoms.  By  pursuing  some  such  system  as 
this,  the  garden,  in  the  month  of  August,  where  there  is  a  good 
collection  of  dahlias,  will  present  a  gayer  aspect  than  any  other 
in  the  year. 

On  lawns  may  be  placed,  this  month,  pots  of  dahlias,  which 
will  flower  profusely  if  properly  treated  and  watered  with  liquid 
manure.  Pots  of  Agap&nthus  umbell^tus  also  have  a  fine  app\Bar- 
ance  distributed  about  among  the  other  plants. 

In  gardens  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  the  perpetual  roses, 
they  will  continue  to  open  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  blossoms; 
so  popular  will  this  tribe  soon  become,  that  no  good  garden  will 
be  without  a  number  of  the  finest  varieties;  they  certainly  have 
double  the  claim  to  our  admiration '  that  many  of  the  common 
sorts  have;  for  they  not  only  display  their  blossoms  in  the  spring, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  frost,  but  to  their  beauty  add  a'defi- 
cious  fragrance. 

Dahlias  are  now  the  most  fashionable  flower:  the  great  per- 
fecticMi  to  which  the  English  florists  have  carried  the  production 
of  new  varieties  certainly  excites  our  wonder  and  admiration;  the 
splendor  of  some,  and  the  delicacy  of  others,  of  the  newest  sorts, 
surpasses  any  thing  that  can  be  imagmed,  and  no  garden  can  be 
said  to  be  complete,  unless  a  goodly  number  of  the  best  varieties 
are  cultivated.  The  dwarf  kinds  look  well  planted  in  the  border 
among  the  other  plants;  but  the  taller  and  more  free  growing 
sorts  look  much  the  best  grown  in  plats  by  themselves.  They 
begin  to  bloom  this  month,  and  continue  to  flower  until  frost  kifls 
the  plants. 

August, — There  are  but  few  shrubs  in  bloom  this  month: 
some  of  the  handsomest  are  Cfi^thra  abifdlia,  Spirs^  tomentdsa 
and  salicifdlia,  and  the  double  and  smgle  althsas.  The  snow- 
berry  is  beautiful  with  its  fruit;  of  twining  shrubs,  the  honev- 
sucldes  are  in  flower,  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  montn, 
Bigndnia  r&dicans.  Among  the  biennials  and  perennials  are, 
Lobelia  cardin&lis,  fdlgens,  specidsa  and  spl6ndens,  ^cUpius  tu- 
berdsa,  Gaill&rdta  aristkta  and  picta:  Rudb^ckta  lasciniitta  and 
purpurea,  the  former  very  showy:  Ac6nitum  H&Deri  and  dlbi- 
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dum,  £ryngium  dicbot6nium,  Camp&nula  persic»f61ia  fl6re  pl^no, 
and  fldre  pl^no  &lbo,  Vonsontdna  (?),  &lba  pl^no,  alliarifdlia, 
filiifldra,  carp&tica,  urticsfdlia,  andlactifldra:  Di&nthus  sup6rbus, 
(exceedingly  fragrant),  Ver6nica  exalt^ta,  virginicum,  and  sib^r- 
ica,  Ferb&scum  p3rramidklis  and  phceniceum,  (Enoth^ra  micro^ 
c&rpa,  faraxacifdlia  and  missouri^nsis:  Epildbium  angustif61ium 
and  spic^tum,  .dntirrhinum  m'kjus  and  its  varieties:  Dracocepha- 
lum  altai6nse,  and  virginiknum  (both  elegant),  Core6psis  tripte- 
ris,  lanceoikta,  and  Atkinsomdna:  Clematis  fl6rida,  and  fldre 
pl^no,  Thalictrum  alpinum,  Pentst^mon  Richardsdnt,  Digitalis, 
and  speci6sum,  Digitalis  lutea,  Coronilla  viminea,  Potentilla 
Russelltdna,  Mayidna,  and  nepaI6nsis,  L&thyrus  grandifldnis, 
Mon&rda  didymaand  purp\!Lrea,  Aster  sib^rica  and  Ndrs  A'ngle: 
Phl6x  pyramidklis  rubra,  p.  pendulifldra,  and  p.  alba,  America- 
na, acimiinkta,  macul^ta,  tardifldra,  corymb6sa,  c&rnea,  suav^o- 
lens,  cordkta,  latif61ia,  fimbri^ta,  Wheeleridna,  rdseum  and  de- 
cuss^ta  &lba:  Lidtris  spic^ta,  Euphorbia  coroll&ta  and  C3rparis- 
sias.  Reseda  odorkta  var.  frut6scens,  Delphinium  sinensis,  Ki* 
taib^lia  vitifdlia,  Oilia  coronopifolia  iSft&tice  Gmelina  and  latifd- 
lia:  Lychnis  grandifldra,  Funkta  subcord^Lta,  A'nthemis  n6bilis 
pl^no,  Achillae^a  phceniceapldno;  Faleridna  n^bra,  C&ssiamflry- 
l&ndica,  Cheldne  glabra,  Lysim&chia  vulgaris,  dahlias,  holly- 
hocks, salvias,  pinks,  &c.  Of  bulbous  roots,  Gladiolus  natal6n- 
sis,  Lilium  canad^nse  and  tigrinum,  and  Tigridia  pavdnia  and 
conchifldra  are  now  m  full  bloom. 

The  annuals  will  be  now  mostly  in  flower,  and  will  be  a  fine 
addition  to  the. borders,  particularly  the  double  asters,  new  scar- 
let zinnia,  new  long-spiked  amaranthus,  &c.  The  new  scarlet 
zinnia  is  exceedingly  showy;  among  the  annuals,  the  yellow 
sweet  sultan  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice:  its  blossoms  are 
of  a  pure  yeUow,  and  exquisitely  handsome.  Lobelia  bicolor 
and  (Jlintdnia  61egans,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  are 
charming  plants,  and  form  brilliant  little  patches  of  silver  and 
blue  when  planted  in  a  light  rich  soil. 

For  covermg  fences,  and  hiding  disagreeable  objects  from  the 
garden,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better  plant  than  the  Clematis  vir^ 
gini^na;  though  indigenous  to  our  woods  in  the  vicinity,  yet  it  is 
particularly  deserving  of  introduction  into  every  garden  for  the 
object  just  mentioned;  they  are  not  only  pretty,  but  the  feathery 
appearance  of  the  seeds  is  highly  ornamental  until  the  vines  are 
laUed  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  winter.  • 

Bigndnia  r&dicans  must  be  protected  during  winter,  or  the 
shoots  will,  generally,  be  so  much  injured  from  the  cold  that  they 
will  not  produce  bloom. 
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Art.  IV.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Tree  Pceony  (Pmonia  Moutan) , 
inelxiding  its  history y  introduction  into  EngUindj  the  production 
of  new  seedling  varieties^  propagation^  cuhivationj  ^c.  By 
the  Conductors. 

(Continued  frmn  p.  338.) 

The  tree  paeonies  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  herba- 
ceous ones  by  their  suffirutescent  stem;  their  shining  pale  green 
leaves,  glaucous  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  appear  earlier 
than  the  herbaceous  species,  and  remain  in  beauty  but  a  short 
time.  We  have  never  seen  but  three  varieties  in  collections  in 
this  country,  and  we  9xe  not  aware  of  any  others  existing,  unless 
we  except  a  seedling  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Prmce,  nurserymen, 
Flushing,  L.  I.  ,^  which  is  enumerated  in  their  catalogue  of  plants. 
At  what  time  the  first  plants  were  introduced  to  this  country  we 
have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining;  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  first  kind  imported  was  undoubtedly  the  P.  Moittanpor 
paver^cea  var.  Binksi(B,  called  the  purple  tree  psony;  afterward 
the  original  species,  P.  Jlfoii^anpapavericea,  and  p.  rdsea.  None 
of  the  other  kinds  enumerated  by  Mr.  Sabme,  or  registered  m 
the  Hortus  BritannicuSj  have  yet  become  sufiiciently  plenty  in 
England  to  be  in  the  trade;  consequently,  they  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  into  our  gardens. 

Although  but  the  three  kinds  above  named,  one  species  and  two 
varieties,  are  in  our  gardens,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
for  us  to  give  some  description  of  the  others,  in  anticipation  of 
their  introduction.  The  great  zeal  which  is  manifested  in  the 
pursuit  of  floriculture  at  the  presept  time,  by  many  of  our  ama- 
teurs and  nurserymen,  will  no  doubt  induce  them  to  import  plants 
as  soon  as  they  are  purchasable  of  the  English  nurserymen;  and 
all  the  varieties  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  found  in  our  collections. 
The  production  of  seedlmgs  may  be  also  looked  for  in  our  own 
gardens;  numerous  camellias  have  been  produced  from  seeds, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  this  magnificent  tribe,  more  valuable 
on  one  accoimt  than  the  former — ^its  hardiness  in  resisting  the  ef- 
fects of  our  long  winters — should  be  neglected;  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  ourselves  but  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  number  of 
seedling  varieties  will  be  as  great  as  those  of  the  camellia  a  short 
tune  smce.    - 

In  giving  a  description  of  the  paBonies,  we  shall  be  much  in- 
debted to  a  paper  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  firom  which 
much  of  the  information  in  the  previous  part  of  this  article  was 
gathered,  by  Mr.  Sabme.  These  descriptions  are  rather  long, 
or  we  should  give  them  entire,  using  his  own  language;  we  shidl 
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therefore  extract  only  such  as  is  interestiiig  and  useful  to  our 
readers. 

Pmdnia  Moutan  papaveriicea. — This  plant  has  been  adopted 
as  the  type  of  the  species,  in  consequence  of  its  having  single 
flowers.  It  has  not  been  cadled  jpapaver&cea,  or  poppy-flowered, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  a  poppy,  as  many 
suppose,  but  because  its  germens,  when  enveloped  by  their 
membraneous  covering,  resemble  a  capsule  or  seed  vessel  of  the 
common  poppy  PapJiver  somniferum.  When  first  described  in 
1807,  in  Andrews's  Repository^  it  was  considered  a  distinct  spe- 
cies: it  was  also  considered  as  distinct  from  the  varieties  above- 
named,  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  in  Rees^s  Cyclopizdiaj 
and  adopted  as  such  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  specific  dissimi- 
larity, founded  on  its  germens  being  always  enclosed  by  a  mem- 
brane; but  it  is  now  considered  that  this  circumstance  would  ap- 
pear in  the  varieties  if  the  seed  vessels  were  not  multiplied  be- 
yond their  natural  number.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  semi- 
double,  but  this  does  not  frequently  happen  unless  the  plants  are 
old  and  of  strong  growth;  their  expansion  is  about  ten  inches, 
sometimes  more;  the  petals  are  very  large  and  broad;  they  spread 
out,  but  are  not  reflexed;  they  are  white,  with  a  deep  purple 
spot  on  the  lower  part  (or  base)  of  each  petal;  the  spots  are 
rayed,  in  lines  about  an  -  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  the  centre, 
forming  a  brilliant  and  Ach  star  in  the  middle  of  the  flower:  the 
edges  of  the  petals  are  a  little  jagged.  The  anthers  are  yellow, 
and  are  very  conspicuously  interposed  between  the  dark  spots  on 
the  petals  and  the  deep  purple  case  of  the  germens,  the  stigmas 
appearing  united  at  the  top  of  it.  The  germens  are  stated  by 
some  writers  who  have  described  them,  as  being  six;  but  five'  is 
the  usual  number.  The  blossoms  emit  a  rather  unpleasant  odor, 
common  in  many  of  the  JRanunculiceae,  more  particularly  in  all 
the  tree  pseonies.  It  has  been  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine^ t.  2175,  and  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet^  t.  547.  The 
foUage  of  the  plant  is  distinguished  from  the  variety  rosea,  by  its 
petioles  being  tinged  with  red,  and  tiie  folioles  a  darker  green; 
the  leaves  of  the  B&nksiiB  are  similar,  in  having  a  tinge  of  red  on 
the  petioles,  and  in  the  darker  hue  of  the  foUoles,  but  those  of 
jpapaverJtcea  are  generally  larger.  The  largest  plant  of  this  spe- 
cies in  England  was  lately  growing  at  Wormleybury,  tlie  seat  of 
Sir  Abraham  Hume.  It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  1806^.  In  182Q  the  plant  had  attained  to  a 
great  size,  forming  a  hxxshot  forty  feet  in  circumference  and  seven 
feet  high.  In  the  month  of  April  it  is  covered  with  its  splendid 
flowers,  and  m  the  year  last  named,  it  produced  six  hundred  and 
sixty  flower-buds,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  were  picked 
oflf  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  remaining  flowers.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Sabine's  paper  was  written  it  was  beUeved  that  no 
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plant  of  this  species  bad  ever  been  imported  alive  into  England, 
except  the  one  above  spoken  of;  and,  if  this  supposition  is  true, 
the  whole  stock  now  existing  in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  nas  been  raised  from  this. 

The  largest  plant  of  this  species  in  our  vicinity  is,  we  believe, 
in  the  fine  coUection  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place, 
Watertown.  This  plant  was  formerly  m  the  possession  of  Mr. 
WiUiam  Lathe,  of  Cambridgeport,  who  imported  it  from  Eng- 
land, about  nine  or  ten  years  since.  He  informs  us  that  it  was 
the  first  plant  that  flowered  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  the 
first  in  New  England.  It  is  grown  in  a  pot,  and  generally  re- 
ceives the  protection  of  the  cellar  or  green-house  during  the 
winter.  In  the  sprmg  of  the  past  year  it  expanded  four  of  five 
of  its  magnificent  blossoms.  We  do  not  know  of  any  large  « 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air;  but  the  nurserymen  in  the  vicini- 
ty have  plants  which  have  stood  the  winter  without  any  protec- 
tion. This  species  seeds  freely  if  the  stigmas  are  properly  im- 
pregnated. 

Pz^nia  Moutan  papaverkcea  var.  B&nksuB. — This  variety  is 
more  common  in  our  gardens  than  the  species  just  described.  It  is 
a  very  magnificent  phnt,  and  some  ofthe  blossoms  that  we  have 
*  seen  were  of  monstrous  size.  It  was  introduced  in  1789,  and 
was  the  first  kind  imported  into  Europe.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  m  the  year  1793.  The  flowers  are  large,  very  double  and 
spreading,  measuring  in  expansion  from  four  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  The  number  of  the  petab  varies  according  to  the 
strength  and  health  of  the  plants;  sometimes  they  are  so  double 
as  to  force  the  calyx  to  turn  back  on  the  peduncle.  Frequently 
the  flowers  are  produced  with  few  or  no  petals  at  all;  and  again 
many  are  intermediate  between  that  state  and  the  fullest  flower. 
The  petals  are  of  light  pink  color,  fading,  as  they  open,  to  a  famt 
blush,  or  white,  towards  the  edges,  and  at  the  base  deepening  to 
a  purplish  red:  the  dark  color  is  sometimes  shaded  into  the  pink, 
at  others  running  into  it  in  rays  or  featherings.  The  outer  petak 
are  large,  the  inner  (Mies  gradually  becoming  smaller  to  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  where  they  assume  a  deeper  purple  tinge, 
and  are  much  jagged  or  broken  at  their  edges.  The  germens  are 
thickly  clustered^together,  around  which  many  yellow  anthers 
appear,  which  are  conspicyous  when  the  flowers  are  not  very 
double:  when  the  flowers  are  full  double,  the  anthers  and  petals 
spring  out  together  from  among  the  germens,  and  the  petals  are 
often  considerably  longer  than  those  sprmging  from  the  outside  of 
the  latter.  Variations  take  place  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  in  the 
same  seascm  and  on  the  same  plant, — the  older  plants,  as  we 
have  before  mtimated,  producing  the  finest  blooms.  When  grown 
in  green-houses  or  conservatories,  the  color  of  the  flowers  is 
lighter  than  when  they  are  fiilly  exposed  to  the  air.     The  blos- 
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soms  ^ve  out  a  faint,  genendly,  disagreeable  odor.  This  variety 
is  distinguished  from  the  rdsea,  m  the  red  color  of  the  petioles  and  ' 
the  darker  green  of  the  folioles;  from  papaver^cea  it  is  less  dis- 
tinguishable; the  foliage  is  however  smaller  and  coarser,  with  ob- 
tuse terminations  and  a  more  rugose  surface.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine^  t.  1154,  which  plate,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  incorrectly  colored.  It  was  introduced  to  France  by 
M.  Boursalt,  in  1801,  and  soon  after  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  at  Malmaison.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  date  of  its  introduction  into  this  country;  and  if  this  article 
should  meet  the  eye  of  any  amateur  or  nurseryman  who  can  in- 
form us  in  regard  to  the  time  that  cither  this  or  the  papavericea 
was  imported,  we  should  feel  much  gratified  for  the  information. 
At  the  present  time  many  fine  plants  are  to  be  found  in  various 
collections  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  introduced  to  England  through 
the  exertions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  Many  plants  of  this  variety  have  been  imported  from  China: 
it  is  probablv  more  common  there  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
In  1832  a  plant  was  growing  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Stapleton,  at 
Grey  Court,  Henley  on  Thames,  m  England,  which  had  been 
out  in  the  open  air  about  fourteen  years;  it  measured  five  and  a 
half  feet  high,  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  produced 
two  hundred  and  diirty  Qpwers.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
and  should  be  in  every  garden,  however  small. 

Pttdnia  JUoutan  papaveritcea  var.  rdsea. — This  variety  we  be- 
Keve  has  never  yet  flowered  in  this  vicinity;  at  least  we  have 
never  seen  it  in  bloom.  Plants  are  in  but  few  collections,  and 
those  that  exist  are  quite  small.  Mr.  Sabine  describes  two  va- 
rieties; one  as  rdsea  semipl^na,  and  the  other  as  rdsea  pl^na. 
But  as  tliere  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  they  are  not  one 
and  the  same  plant,  we  shall  only  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
rdsea.  The  Messrs.  Loddiges  question  the  authority  of  two 
distinct  varieties,  and,  from  what  we  can  learn,  we  are  induced  to 
abide  by  their  judgment.     The  original  plant  was  imported  in ' 

1795,  for  the  late  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 

1796.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  Binksia,  of  an  uni- 
form rich  pink,  the  edges  of  the  petals  becoming  pale  after  a 
time.  The  outer  petals  are  large  and  broad,  notched  deeply  in 
the  centre,  and  with  crisped  margins:  the  inn^  ones  are  long  and 
narrow,  much  jagged  at  the  edges,  very  numerous,  md  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower  to  a  considerable  height;  the  stamens 
appear  mixed  with  the  petals,  and  the  germens  are  included  in  a 

.membraneous  sheath.  The  scent  of  the  flower  is  said  to  be 
agreeable.  Double  and  semi-double  flowers  are  frequently  ob- 
servable on  the  same  plant,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  blos- 
soms pi'oduced  in  a  season  are  semi-double.  The  first  year  the 
plant  blossomed  the  flowers  were  nearly  single.      Since,  how- 
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ever,  they  have  been  very  double,  with  occasional  exceptions. 
^The  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  published  a  figure  of  this  variety, 
from  a  plant  in  their  possession,  state  that  they  received  it  origi- 
nally from  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  that  it  always  produces  semi-double 
flowers.  Until  Mr.  Sabine's  paper  appeared,  the  two  kinds 
above  spoken  of  were  alw^s  considered  identical.  There  is  a 
variety,  most  common  in  English  collections,  with  semi-double 
flowers;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  in 
some  seasons  Mr.  Hibbert's  plant  produced  all  semi-double  ones, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  describe  them  as  distinct. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  this  variety  in  bloom:  we  saw  a  small 
plant,  last  fall,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder,  that  showed  a 
weak  bud,  which  we  presume  did  not  expand,  or  we  should 
have  heard  of  it  at  the  time.  In  the  fine  collection  of  plants  of . 
Col.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  is  a  plant  which  was  imported  direct 
from  China:  it  has  flowered  once  or  twice,  though  we  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  bloom:  we  have  understood,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  rdsea.  We  observed  it  once  in  bud,  but  wa 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  some  other  variety.  It  is 
certauily  diflerent  firom  B&nksi(6;  perhaps  the  P.  Moutan  var. 
Raw^sii  of  Sabine. 

Pdidnia  Moutan  papaver^cea  var.  Humei. — A  variety  slightly 
difierent  from  B&nksics.  It  was  formerly  considered  identical 
with  it,  and  we  have  some  doubts  about  its  possessing  a  claim  to 
a  distinct  name.  A  figure  of  it  is  published  in  the  Botanical 
Register^  t.  379.  Mr.  Sabine  states  that  it  is  "  very  near" 
B4nksi(B,  only  diflering  in  havmg  longer  and  thicker  peduncles, 
blooming  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  more  abundant  in  petals.  It 
was  imported  in  1817,  and  presented  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume. 

Pdddnia  Moutan  papaver^cea  var.  Raw^sii. — This  variety 
was  brought  from  Chufa,  in  1820,  by  Capt.  Rawes,  firom  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  The  plant  was  given  by  this  gentleman  to 
Thomas  Cary  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  in.whose  gar- 
den it  produced  a  premature  bloom  in  1825.  The  bracts  are 
longer  and  more  conspicuous  thai;i  in  any  of  tlie  other  varieties. 
The  calyx  leaves,  instead  of  enclosing  the  bud  in  a  globular  form, 
are  twisted  up  so  as  to  come  to  a  point  at  the  top.  The  petals 
are  pale,  very  slightly  tmged  with  jpmk,  and  have  a  very  satiny 
appearance:  they  are  about  twelve  m  number,  and  mUch  lacerat- 
ed at  the  edges;  the  flowers,  when  fully  expanded,  measure  about 
seven  inches  across;  the  filaments  are  purple,  and  the  anthers 
clustered  closely  round  the  germens,  which  are  six  m  number. 
The  foliage  is  stated  to  resemble  an  herbaceous  psony;  the  leaves 
are  smaller  and  darker  than  any  of  the  other  kinds;  they  are  simi- 
lar in  form,  though  the  terminatmg  foliole  is  deeply  divided,  often 
unequally,  and  sometimes  the  upper  leaflet  is  cleft  to  its  base. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  in  this  variety,  of  the  calyx  leaves  en- 
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closing  the  bud  so  as  to  come  to  a  point  at  the  top,  was,  if  we 
recollect  right,  observable  in  the  plant  before  mentioned  as  exist- . 
ing  in  Col.  Perkins's  collection;  but  until  we  have  seen  the  flow- 
ers, which  we  shall  endeavor  to  the  coming  season  of  its  bloom, 
we  shall  not  say  any  thing  more  respecting  it. 

The  above  plants  were  all  imported  from  Chma,  and  were  the 
only  ones  which  had  produced  bloom,  in  1826,  in  English  col- 
lections. No  information  of  the  introduction  of  any  new  kinds, 
since  that  time,  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  In -Loudon's  ffor- 
tu8  Britannictu^  all  the  varieties,  ten  in  number,  are  stated  to  be 
from  China.  This  is  an  error;  three  of  them  are  English  seed- 
lings, and  one  name  is  probably  repeated  twice,  making  in  the 
whole  only  nine,  the  same  number  as  described  by  Mr.  Sabine. 
It  will*probably  be  some  time  before  these  seedling  varieties  will 
be  introduced;  but  we  will  give  a  brief  description  of  them,  that 
their  merits  may  be  better  laiown. 

The  plants  were  produced  m  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
norris,  from  seeds  which  were  saved  from  the  papaver&cea. 
They  were  sown  about  the  year  1817  or  1818;  three  plants  came 
up  the  year  after  they  were  planted,  each  of  which  flowered  in 
1826  or  1826;  One  is  stated  as  a  very  distinct  variety — ^thetwo 
others  to  approach  each  other  so  nearly,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  separated.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names: — 

Pmdnia  MoiUan  papaverJicea  var.  c&mea  pl^na. — The  blos- 
soms of  this  variety  are  large,  verf  double,  in  appearance  similar 
to  B&nksiiB:  the  petak  are  smaller  and  more  abundant  than  in 
the  latter  variety,  and  they  have  also  a  rich  purple-rayed  spot  at 
the  base  of  each,  like  thepapaveriicea;  the  ground  color  is  a  deli- 
cate purpKsh  pink.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  two  plants  which 
has  just  been  stated  as  being  nearly  alike  in  appearance. 

Pxdnia  Moutan  papavericea  var.  ilbida  pl^na. — The  ground 
color  of  this  variety^  is  very  pale;  not  white,  but  sufiused  with 
purple.  The  germens  are  numerous,  and  the  blossoms  are  larger 
than  the  last  named  variety.    The  growth  ia  strong  and  vigorous. 

PiBdnia  Mavtan  jpapaverScea  var.  Annesl^. — A  very  distinct 
and  pretty  variety,  named  by  Mr.  Sabme  m  compliment  to  Lord 
Mountnorris,  who  was  the  first  who  raised  and  brought  into  notice 
seedling  varieties.  The  flower  is  small,  not  exceeding  four  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  nearly  single;  a  flower  contain- 
ing eight  or  nine  petals,  which  are  heart-shaped,  slightly  jagged 
at  the  margin;  the  color  is  a  rich  purplish  pink,  shaded  into  a 
darker  purple  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  extends  up  the 
centre  of  each  to  the  notch  at  the  edge.  A  drawing  of  it  is  ap- 
pended to  Mr.  Sabine's  paper.     (Hort.  Trans,  plate  7.) 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  lately  noticed,  in  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine^  that  Lord  Mountnorris  has  a  number  of  seedlings; 
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one  of  these  flowered  in  the  spring  of  1834.  It  is  figured  and 
described  in  SvseeVs  British  Fhxser  Garden^  t.  238,  as  follows: 

Psddnia  Mauian  papaverJtcea  rar^  rariegita. — The  plant  is  a 
low-growing  bushy  kind,  branching  from  the  ground,  and  scarcely 
woody.  The  petals  are  white,  stabed  with  a  deep  rose  color  hi 
various  parts;  the  base  marked  with  numerous  radiating  streaks  of 
violet  and  purple;  the  anthers  are  yellow;  the  flowers  measure 
about  six  inches  in  expansion.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
lapaveriLcea,  which  it  is  supposed  had  been  accidentally  fertilized 
y  some  of  the  herbaceous  species. 

The  only  other  variety  of  which  we  have  any  particular  ac- 
count is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register ^  t.  1771,  viz: — 

Piednia  JIfotiton  papaver^cea  var.  l&cera.  The  petals  of  this 
variety  are  much  cut  and  gashed,  and  distinctly  bordered  with  a 
narrow  edge  of  carmine.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  of  either  pa- 
paverkcea  or  B&nksicB,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1834, 
the  plant  being  then  only  three  years  old.  It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  be  a  very  splendid  plant.  We  have  before  noticed 
this  in  our  Vol.  I.  p.  421,  but  have  here  repeated  the  descrip- 
ti6n,  that  our  readers  need  not  have  occasion  to  turn  to  that  for 
information  respecting  it. 

The  seedling  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  as  enu- 
merated in  the  catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  is  stated  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  papaverkcea,  from  which  we  infer  that  it  was 
raised  from  seeds  of  ibis  species.  It  is  called  Prince's  new  single 
purple. 

Since  writing  the  previous  part  of  this  article,  and  after  it  was 
in  type,  we  have  received  some  information  respecting  several 
new  seedlings  which  haye  been  raised  and  flowered  in  France. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion,  that  but  a  few  years  would  elapse 
before  the  varieties  of  peonies  would  be  nearly  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  camellia  were  a  few  years  since,  and  it  seems  that 
our  anticipations  are  already  about  to  be  realized.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  plants,  for  1836,  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  of  BoUwiller, 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  who  probably  possess  one  of  the  finest  nur- 
sery collections  on  the  continent,  we  find  enumerated  ten  varie- 
ties, six  of  which  we  believe  are  seedlings  of  their  own;  and  we 
have  imderstood  by  a  gentleman,  who  lately  received  a  letter 
from  the  Messrs.  Banmanns,  that  they  have  had  a  most  magnifi- 
cent seedling,  which  flowered,  for  the  first  time,  the  past  sprine,  and 
also  that  they  have  many  more  seedling  plaflts  not  named,  and 
several  which  have  not  yet  blossomed.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
the  number  of  new  kinds  will  soon  exceed  even  our  seemingly 
great  expectations. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  several  of  these 
new  varieties  are  m  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder,  of  Haw- 
thorn Grove,  Dorchester.     The  plants  are  very  small,  and  will 
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not  probably  bloom  this  year  or  two;  not  m  perfection  until  they 
are  well  established  and  acquire  a  good  size;  but  that  they  should 
be  already  introduced  to  our  gardens  is  a  fact  of  some  importance. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  new  kinds  in  the  catalogue 
alluded  to  for  1836: — 

Fmhma  Moittan   j^apayerSicea  var.  monstnidsa  &lba  plenlssima. 

"  Klacina  plenissima. 
'^  lilacina  semipUna. 
"     simplici. 

"     purpdreo  violkceo  pUna. 
«*     pl^na. 

The  seedling  which  flowered  this  season,  for  the  first  time, 
has  a  blossom  of  an  exquisite  carmine  color,  suffused  with  a 
deeper  tint.  The  plant  was  raised  from  seed  eight  years  smce; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate,  and  will  not  probably  become 
common  for  some  yew^s. 

These  are  all  the  seedUngs  of  which  we  have  as  yet  had  any 
account.  Many  have  been  raised  by  the  English  florists,  although 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  that  have  blossomed,  except  those 
named  in  this  article.  Both  the  Bkoksw  and  jpapaver^cea  seed 
freely,  if  the  flowers  are  duly  impregnated,  but  without  which 
they  rarely  produce  any.  The  plants  come  mto  flower  from 
three  to  eight  years  from  the  seed,  and  the  zealous  amateur  may 
perceive  the  results  of  his  experiments  as  soon  in  this  tribe  as  in 
the  camellia. 

The  tree  paeonies  may  be  successfully  cultivated  either  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  pots  in  the  conservatory,  as  they  are  hardy  enough 
to  endure  our  most  severe  wmters  without  protection;  and  al- 
though we  have  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  plants  displaying  their 
brilliant  blossoms  among  the  other  shrubs  of  the  garden,  we  would 
not  by  any  means  be  understood  as  wishing  them  to  be  excluded 
from  the  green-house,  more  particularly  from  the  conservatory. 
In  either  of  these  places  they  are  exceedingly  valuable  plants,  as 
they  can  be  brought  into  bloom  at  any  time  from  January  to  May; 
and  when  there  are  several  plants  in  a  collection  (as  there  should 
be  in  every  good  one),  the. flowers  may  be  produced  continually 
through  that  period.  In  the  dpen  air  the  plants  vrill  be  subject 
to  occasional  injury  from  early  frosts,  and  their  blossoms  soon 
spoiled  of  their  beauty,  in  warm  situations,  by  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun;  but  the  latter  may  be  prevented  by  planting  on  a  north  or 
west  border,  or  in*some  shady  aspect,  where  they  will  remain  in 
perfection  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  conservatory  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  probably  shown  to  the  best  advantage;  as  they 
are  not  exposed  to  the  chilling  winds  of  spring  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  sun's  heat  on  the  other;  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  is  also 
preserved-  Individuals  who  do  not  possess  any  structure  for 
wintering  plants  can  have  them  in  the  border,  while  those  who  do 
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should  have  them  in  both  situations,  certainlf  in  (he  latter.  A 
good  method  to  flower  the  flowers  in  perfection  would  be  to  give 
the  plants  a  good  soil  and  an  open  situation,  and  erect  over  them 
a  temporary  light  frame:  this  could  be  covered  with  glass  at  the 
period  of  their  blooming,  and  their  splendor  preserved  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  several  different  methods,  viz: — 
by  seeds,  suckers,  layers,  division  of  the  stem,  cuttings  and 
grafting.  Their  increase  was  attended  with  considerable  difli- 
cu)ty  when  they  were  first  introduced;  and  this,  as  we  have 
stated,  has  been  one  cause  of  their  high  price;  but  this  difficulty 
has  been  much  lessened  by  experience.  By  seeds  they  are  Only 
produced  for  obtaining  new  varieties,  as  the  plants  are  longer  at- 
taining a  flowering  state  than  by  any  of  tho  other  modes:  the 
papavericea  and  var.  B&nksto?,  by  impregnating  one  with  the 
other,  or  either  with  any  of  the  varieties,  will  probably  produce 
plants  different  from  their  parents.  Of  the  systems  of  propagation 
we  shall  speak  of  each  separately;  first. 

By  Seeds. — ^We  have  never  read  any  account  of  the  method 
of  raising  the  plants  from  seed:  but  we  presume  they  may-b% 
sown  in  the  same  manner  as  camellia  seeds;  that  is,  to  plant  them 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  just  after  they  are  ripe,  in  small  pots,  which 
should  remain  in  the  green-house  or  frame  until  spring;  they  may 
be  then  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  when,  perhaps,  some  of  them  will 
come  up;  such  may  be  taken  out  and  potted  when  they  have 
made  one  growth,  and  the  pots  allowed  to  stand  till  tlie  remainder 
vegetate. 

Sutkers. — These  may  be  often  found  growmg  from  old 
plants,  especially  when  they  are  standing  in  the  open  border;  in 
this  situation,  however,  they  are  not  so  easily  detached  as  when 
the  plants  are  in  pots:  in  the  border  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed by  taking  away  the  soil  carefully  from  the  roots,  and, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  the  sucker  off,  with  a  portion  of  the 
root:  die  wound  should  be  rubbed  over  with  some  dry  earth,  and 
the  plant  immediately  potted  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam,  peat  and 
sand.  When  the  suckers  spring  from  plants  in  pots,  the  balls 
should  be  turned  out  and  be  divided  carefully,  leaving  a  piece  of 
the  old  root  attached  to  each  sucker;  these  should  be  potted  as 
just  mentioned.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  shady  place  for  a  few 
weeks:  the  best  season  for  performing  the  operation  is  in  the 
month  of  September. 

Layers. — The  method  of  propagating  by  layers  is  very  simple; 
the  plants  should  be  standing  in  the  border.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  the  buds  begin  to  start,  bend  down  the  outer  shoots 
into  the  soil,  and,  with  a  wooden  peg  or  hook,  fasten  them  into 
it;  before  doing  ibis,  a  tongue,  or  longitudinal  split,  should  be 
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made  in  the  inner  side  of  the  bend;  this  operation  should  be  done 
with  very  great  care,  as  the  shoots  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
broken  where  they  bend;  make  use  of  the  same  soil  as  for  suck- 
ers. Layers  are  not  generally  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  detached 
from  the  old  plant  until  the  expiration  of  two  years.  A  new 
system  of  increasmg  the  plants  by  layers  was  a  few  years 
since  made  public.  It  consisted  in  talung  away,  in  the  month 
of  February,  a  ring  of  the  bark,  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
wide,  between  every  bud  on  each  shoot,  in  the  mumer  com- 
mon rmging  is  performed  on  trees.  In  this  way  each  bud  will 
occupy  one  inch  of  the  stem  between  the  rings.  The  stems, 
when  thus  prepared,  should  be  laid  down  horizontally,  about  three 
inches  under  the  soil,  leaving  only  the  leading  bud  at  the  end  of 
each  branch  out  of  the  ground.  In  six  months  each  bud  will 
have  made  a  vigorous  shoot  and  radical  fibres;  in  August  care- 
fully separate  each  plant,  and  pot  them  as  we  have  recommended 
for  suckers.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  mode  is  extensively 
practised  or  not. 

JDJvmon  of  the  Stem. — This  operation  is,  we  believe,  only 
j^ractised  by  the  Chinese;  but  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  Imow  how  it  is  performed,  we  will  detail  the  method. 
An  old  plant  is  selected,  and  the  stem  is  regularly  split  into  four 
or  six  equal  portions  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  even  among  the 
roots;  these  divisions  are  kept  separated  until  Uie  wounds  begin 
to  dry,  when  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  filled  with  a  sort  of  plas- 
ter made  with  mortar  and  rich  earth,  with  which  is  mixed  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur.  The  operation  is  perfoQned  in  the  spring, 
and  the  plants  sufifered  to  remain  until  autumn,  when  each  divis- 
ion b  separated  with  the  portion  of  the  root  belonging  to  it. 

CiMngs. — To  increase  the  plants  by  cuttings  is  more  difficult 
than  by  layers  or  suckers.  They  should  be  taken  ofif  in  August 
or  September,  with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  attached,  and  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  large  portion 
of  sand;  drain  the  pots  well,  and  plant  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
sides  of  each;  cover  them  with  beU  glasses,  and  place  them  in  a 
shady  situation  for  a  time,  until  winter,  when  they  should  be  shel- 
tered from  frost,  and  m  February  or  March  assisted  in  their 
growth  by  the  aid  of  a  hot-bed.  After  this  they  may  be  treated 
like  established  plants.  Another  method  is,  to  take  off  cuttings 
an  inch  in  length,  in  the  manner  of  vine  cuttings,  with  a  bud  on 
each;  slit  up  the  stem  behind  and  take  away  the  pith;  insert  them 
in  pots,  three  inches  under  the  soil,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  an  ex- 
hausted hot-bed,  where  there  is  a  temperature  of  about  sixty  de- 
grees. In  two  months  they  will  have  rooted  and  made  young 
shoots. 

Grafting. — This  is  not  generally  performed  on  the  shoots  of  the 
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shrubby  ones,  unless  there  is  a  greater  stock  of  the  more  common 
kinds  than  is  wanted,  and  it  is  wished  to  increase  a  rare  variety. 
The  operation  is  perjformed  in  the  manner  called  crown  erafting. 
A  few  weeks  before  grafting,  the  earth  is  drawn  away  from  the 
roots;  just  before  the  plants  make  their  autumn  growth,  k  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  the  operation  performed.  The  plants  must 
be  protected  from  frost  during  winter,  and  in  the  spring  they  wilt 
begin  to  grow;  they  are  afterwards  treated  as  established  plants. 
A  method  was,  a  few  years  since,  communicated  in  the  Garden^ 
er's  Magazine^  of  grajfting  the  shoots  on  the  herbaceous  species 
P.  officiniilis.  It  is  as  follows: — ^take  off  the  cuttings  of  any  of 
the  tree  kinds;  then  slit  the  tuber,  from  the  crown  downwards, 
about  two  inches;  form  the  scion  like  a  wedge,  insert  it  into  the 
slit  in  the  tuber,  fitting  the  barks  on  one  side  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible; bind  them  well  together  with  strong  bass,  over  which  put 
a  brass  wire,  to  prevent  the  parts  spreading  when  the  bass  is  de* 
cayed.  They  are  then  potted  deep  enough  to  allow  the  earth  to 
cover  the  tuber,  and  set  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  kept  close  and 
rather  dry,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  month.  Protect  from 
frost  during  winter,  and  afterwards  treat  them  like  old  plants. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  very  little  care  is  needed.  K 
growing  in  pots,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  back  shed,  or  any  situ- 
ation until  wanted  to  flower.  The  only  care  requisite  is,  in  not 
allowing  the  plants  to  start  suddenly  into  growth,  and  bud  pre- 
maturely.  If  standing  in  the  green-house,  they  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  flues,  or  hot  water  pipes,  as  heat  is  injurious  to  the 
plants;  when  in  bloom  keep  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  will  be  longer  preserved.  After  the  • 
flowers  have  faded,  set  the  plants  in  the  open  air;  repot  them  every 
year.  The  compost,  as  the  plants  get  stronger,  should  be  most- 
ly loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould.  Plants  in  the  border  only  re- 
quire a  good  loamy  soil,  and  occasional  prunings. 

We  have  thus,  though  we  fear  at  too  great  length,  given  our 
readers  a  full  account  of  the  tree  psony.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  in  view  the  production  of  all  new  varieties,  and  all  that  are 
worthy  of  note  wiD  be  speedily  made  known  through  our  pages. 
In  the  mean  time  we  hope  the  amateur  florists  of  our  vicinity 
will  endeavor  to  produce  from  seed  new  and  choice  sorts.  Pa- 
tience is  only  wanting  to  ensure  to  the  grower  a  rich  reward  for 
his  labors.  We  would  also  request  those  persons,  who  have  the 
facilities,  to  procure  plants  from  China,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  their  wonderful  sorts,  if  such  they  have,  may  be  accidentally 
introduced. 
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Belmont  Place,  Watertown,  J.  P.  Cutihing,  Esq. — Jlwwt  14. 
The  late  dry  weather  has  greatly  checked  the  growth  and  bloom  of 
many  plants,  and  we  conseouently  found  the  garden  less  attractive  than 
it  usually  is  at  this  season  ot  the  year.  The  dahlias,  owing  to  the  un* 
usual  drought,  have  not  blossomed  so  well  as  was  expected.  We  notic- 
ed several  plants  trained  to  a  trellis  for  peach  trees,  which  displayed 
finer  flowers  than  some  of  those  tied  to  stakes  ;  this  we  presume  was 
in  some  decree  occasioned  by  the  pruning  which  they  must  necessarily 
have  in  sucn  situations.  There  is  a  fine  collection  in  this  garden;  near- 
ly a  hundred  sorts  having  been  added  this  season,  among  which  are 
many  of  the  most  superb  ones;  ^uch  as  Bride  of  Abydos,  Wells's  Za- 
rah,  Harding's  Bride,  Viscountess  Beresford,  &c;  should  a  good  fall  of 
rain  succeed  the  present  drjr  weather,  and  the  frost  hold  on  until  late 
in  October,  we  may  anticipate  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  dahlias 
ever  seen.  Among  the  numerous  annuals  which  adorn  the  border, 
none  make  a  greater  show  than  the  double  China  asters;  there  are  here 
two  rows  on  the  border,  in  front  of  the  forcing-houses,  which  present  one 
mass  of  flowers  of  varied  hue;  in  front  of  tnese,  and  close  to  the  box 
ed^ff  of  the  walk,  a  corresponding  row  of  mignonette  extends  the 
entirelength,  and  perfumes  the  whole  air  of  the  garden  with  its  delightful 
odor.  "Vv  e  are  often  surprised  to  see  how  little  attention  most  persons 
give  to  mixing  in  with  the  showy  plants  of  the  border  a  gooa  abun- 
dance of  fragrant  flowers.  Though  the  blossoms  are  freauently  not 
gorgeous  or  very  ornamental,  they  add  much  more  to  the  delight  of  the 
garden  than  others  which  attract  only  by  their  lirilliancy:  sweet  allys- 
sum  is  very  pretty  planted  with  mignonette.  In  different  parts  of  the 
border  we  noticed  a  great  many  plants  of  the  old  China  monthly  rose, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms:  in  the  rich  soil  of  this  garden 
the  old  roots,  which  stand  out  the  year  round,  throw  up  strong  shoots 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  inches,  with  large  clusters  of  buds,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  more  in  each.  The  flowers  are  of  short  du- 
ration under  our  hot  sun,  but  this  kind  is  so  prolific  of  bloom,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  sunmier  seasoh  but  what  there  are  a  greater  br 
less  number  ex|)anded..  We  here  also  saw  a  strong  plant  of  the 
noisette  rose.  Smith's  yellow,  in  bloom.  It  stood  out  durmg  last  winter, 
and  although  the  shoots  were  killed  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
plant  has  thrown  up  a  succession  of  new  ones,  to  the  height  of  three 
feet,  with  quite  large  clusters  of  buds;  on  some  stout  suckers  we  count- 
ed eight  or  ten.  Mr.  Haggerston,  however^  informs  us  that  the  flowers 
do  not  expand  freely,  many  of  them  not  opening  at  all.  We  have  ob- 
served this  defect  in  plants  in  the  green-house :  occasionally  a  fine 
.flower  fully  expands,  but  the  ffenerality  of  the  buas  rarely  open.  Heat 
does  not  seem  to  remove  this  habit,  and  if  it  is  a  free  bloomer  in  the  cli- 
mate of  England,  of  which  we  have  never  heard  to  the  contrary,  it 
must  be  the  effect  of  our  hot  sun  and  drving  winds.  We  are  sorry  to 
s^e  that  this  exceedingly  fine  variety  is  likely  to  show  a  defect  which 
will  prevent  its  being  generally  grown.  We  hope  some  of  our 
amateur  florists  will  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  this,  and,  if  possible, 
means  to  render  the  flowers  perfect. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  great  number  of  kalmias,  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  magnolias,  and  other  hardy  American  shrubs  which  have  been 
planted  in  this  garden  the  past  spring:  although  the  season  has  been  so 
dry,  they  are  doing  well,  and  show  numerous  flower  buds.    They  are 
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planted  in  the  border  facing  to  the  north,  and  are  shaded  part  of  the 
day  by  the.  different  large  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  house  adjacent  to  the 
garden  wall.  Mr.  Gushing  is  displaying  good  taste  in  thus  ornament- 
ing his  grounds.  The  borders  are  kept  well  cleaned,  and  neatness 
prevalent  in  every  part. 

In  the  graperies  there  is  a  very  ffood  crop  of  fruit.  A  very  large 
number  of  varieties  has  here  been  collected  from  different  sources,  and 
many  of  them  have  produced  a  few  clusters  this  season  ;  Mr.  Hagger- 
ton  being  unfortunately  from  home,  we  were  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  having  the  different  kinds,  with  the  names  of  each,  pointed  out. 
"We  intend,  however,  if  other  engagements  do  not  prevent  us,  to  visit 
this  place  again  before  the  fruit  is  cut,  in  order  toffive  our  readers  some 
information  respecting  such  varieties  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
such  as  are  not.  The  wood  of  this  year  is  exceedinffly  well  grown,  and 
is  ripening  finely :  the  red  spider  has  been  very  troublesome  this  season, 
but  we  were  glad  to  perceive  that  they  had  been  mostly  banished  from 
these,  as  well  as  from  the  other  departments. 

The  plants  remaining  in  the  green-house  were  principally  the  fine 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  some  palms,  &.c.  The  fme  Passindra  al^ta 
has  extended  itself  over  nearly  one  third  of  the  roof,  and  was  covered 
with  hundreds  of  buds  and  blossoms.  Several  hedychiums  have  been 
in  bloom,  and  a  fine  plant  of  H.  Gardneru^nifm  was  throwing  up  a 
strong  spike  of  buds.  Six  or  eight  plants  of  Amaiylli«  BelladAnna  had 
each  expanded  an  umbel  of  its  exquisitely  lovely  flowers  ;  we  noticed 
that  the  pots  were  set  in  pans  of  water ;  this  species  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  tribe,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  A  mat 
number  of  iK>ts  of  that  pretty  and  delicate  plant,  Trevir^a  coccTnea, 
were  flowering  profusely;  this  is  generally  classed  amonff  the  stove 
plants,  but  it  does  well  here  in  the  green-house.  Ix6ra  rosea  had  a 
corymb  of  its  flowers  expanded.  Stap^lia  hirsilta,  and  another  common 
species,  was  in  bloonf ;  these  are  extremely  curious  i)lants.  The  Chi- 
nese guava  tree,  Psldium  chiMnse,  was  here  in  a  fruitins  state;  many 
of  the  guavas  are  worthy  of  cultivation  for  their  beautiful  foliage,  par- 
ticularly P.  CattleyMttm,  as  also  for  their  fruit. 

In  the  stoves  the  pine  plants  are  growins  vigorously,  and  look  healthy 
and  strong.  Some  of  them  have  attained  to  nearly  a  flowering  state. 
Two  fine  iponueto  are  in  this  collection,  one  of  which  we  have  before 
noticed,  I.  p.  435,  and  the  same,  we  believe^  as  in  Mr.  Lowell's,  p.  950; 
the  flower  of  one  is  a  much  deeper  color  than  the  other;  that  which  we 
called  I.  inslgnis  last  season,  Mr.  Haggerston  informs  us  agrees  with  the 
I.  paniculkta  fig[ured  in  the  BoianiedlRegUtery  t.  63,  and  the  other  proves 
to  be  I.  gossypiifdtia  FFl,  I.  insignis  of  the  BoU  Reg,^  and  the  same  as 
we  have  heretofore  called  by  the  latter  name.  We  find,  upon  looking 
over  the  Horius  BritamUcus,  that  pahiculkta  is  described  as  pink,  ana 
insignia,  purple,  which  agrees  with  the  colors  of  the  flowers;  they  are 
both  beautiful,  free  flowerers,  and  rapid  growers.  Combr^tum  purpih'e- 
um  continues  in  flower  the  whole  season.  Crinum  augdstum  was  throw- 
ing out  a  huge  flower  stem.  A  very  handsome  evergreen  plant,  lately 
imported  from  China,  AJlam&nda  cath&rtica',  has  been  in  bloom  for  some 
time:  the  flowers  are  very  bright  yellow  ;  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  JipocymhcetB,  Nymphm^a.  pigmea  and  cierillea  have  been  in  bloom 
all  the  season.  A  new  althsea  from  China,  with  large  double  white 
flowers,  was  exceedingly  showy;  probably  it  will  stand  our  climate 
out,  and,  if  so,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  shrub.  We  noticed  a  single 
hibiscus  allied  to  the  fiosa  sinensis,  which  was  received  from  England; 
it  is  a  very  desirable  plant ;  the  double  varieties,  of  the  species  just 
named,  are  m  fine  bloom.    A  great  many  plants  have  been  imported^ 
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direct  from  China,  during  the  past  season,  which  we  shall  mention 
hereafter.  ' 

Two  of  the  pits  in  the<  forcing  grouifd  are  filled  with  some  elegant 
plants  of  the  Providence  pine;  the^  were  received,  we  believe,  from  Trini- 
dad, last  spring,  and  are  now  making  a  very  strong  growth.  Lettuces,  &«. 
•in  the  frames,  had  just  been  planted  out,  and  a  great  number  of  pots 
of  Keen's  seedling  strawberry  had  been  taken  up  for  forcing.  Nearly 
all  the  green-house  plants  have  been  repotted  for  their  winter  station, 
and  thev  look  exceedingly  well.  On  tne  very  large  single  camellia  in 
.this  collection,  now  standing  in  the  summer  residence  of  the  isreen- 
house  plants,  upwards  of  seventy  inarchings  have  been  made,  including 
eighteen  or  twenty  kinds.  Some  new  ericas  have  been  added,  which 
we  shall  notice  when  in  flower. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  grounds  around  the  resi- 
dence, but  we  have  no  xoom  to  notice  them  at  this  time. 

Oakley  Places  Wm,  Pratt,  Esq, — This  place  is  in  excellent  order. 
The  aveaue  up  to  the  mansion  has  been  well  cleaned,  the  edges  of  the 
grass  cut,  and  the  trees,  which  border  it  on  each  side,  trimmed  of  all 
■unsightly  branches.  Not  much  that  is  new  has  been  added  to  the  gar- 
den the  past  season:  Mr.  Pratt  only  resides  here  for  a  few  months  in 
the  summer,  and  does  not,  we  presume,  feel  sufficiently  interested  in 
gardening,  to  enrich  his  collection  to  anv  extent.  In  the  forcing  ground 
we  saw  some  fine  melons,  in  frames,  of  good  size. 

In  the  green-hou^e  the  grape  vines  have  produced  a  few  clusters.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  green-house  is  a  new  one,  and  the  vines, 
mostly,  only  one  year  old.  They  have  made  a  fine  quantity  of  wood 
ibr  a  ffood  crop  of  fruit  next  year.  On  the  back  wall,  a  plant  of  Wis- 
taria Consequana,  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen,  was  making  a  rapid 
growth,  and  will  probably  bloom  next  season  ;  we  have  before  urged 
upon  aU .  lovers  of  beautiful  pjants  the  cultivation  of  this ;  Mr.  Pratt, 
Jr.,  by  whose  direction  this  plant  was  set  out.  Informs  jos  that  he  saw 
nothing  that  was  more  beautiful  in  any  of  the  gardens  in  England:  it 
there  covered  walls  or  trellises  in  the  open  air  in  almost  every  garden, 
and  produced  its  larg^e  lilac-colored  bunches  of  flowers  in  great  p^fu- 
sion  all  summer.    It  is  hardy  in  our  climate. 

The .  garden  here,  as  well  as  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  has  suffered  exceed- 
ingly from  the  dry  weather^  dahlias  bloom  but  sparingly  compared  with 
seasons  in  general,  and  the  flowers  that  do  open  are,  many  of  them, 
semi-double.  Some  new  varieties  have  been  added  this  year,  but  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  at  many  other  places:  we  wer^  deprived  of 
the  gratification  of  seeing  many  flowers,  or  of  giving  our  readers  any 
account  of  their  beauty,  partly  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  partly 
that  nearly  all  of  them  that  were  open  the  day  previous  were  cut. 
Bign6nfa  grandifldra  has  flowered  rather  sparingly  the  past  season,  on 
account  of  the  cool  weather.  A  species  of  lotus,  probably  L.  jaco- 
bfehis,  raised  from  seeds,  was  flowering  beautifully,  planted  in  the  border; 
the  blossoms  are  dark  brown,  and  are  produced  in  clusters  of  two  or 
three  in  each;  the  foliage  contrasts  very  prettily  with  the  flowers.  A 
new  hibiscus,  raised  from  seeds  receivea  from  the  West  fndies,  has 
flowered,  and  was  very  beautiful:  the  foliage  is  similar  to  J?68a  sinen- 
sis. That  fine  tea  rose,  Strombio,  has  bloomed  here;  the  plants  were 
received  from  France  the  past  spring.  We  hope  the  collection  of  plants, 
both  hardy  and  tender,  will  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  species 
and  varieties. 

There  are  some  fine  varieties  of  pears  at  this  place,  many  of  the 
names  of  which  have  been  lost;  the  trees,  most  or  them,  are  loaded 
with  fruit.    Some  of  the  specimens  have  been  presented  to  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  but  we  believe  the  kinds  have  not  been 
distinguished. 

Botanic  Gardeny  Cambridgey  Sept.^-We  have  never  observed  this 
garden  when  neatness  was  so  generally  prevalent.  The  borders  were 
quite  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants  highly  improved. 
This  establishment  has  suffered  sadly  for  want  oi  more  assistance;  but  we 
hope  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  a  garden 
bearing  such  a  name  as  this,  and  attached  to  one  of  our  first  institutions, 
should  be  kept  in  a  better  state  than  it  has  been  of  late  years. 

The  dahlias  here  have  blossomed  uncommonly  well  this  i^eason; 
•composed  as  the  soil  is,  in  this  garden,  of  a  stiff  loam,  inclining  almost 
to  clay  in  some  parts,  it  seems  astonishing.  The  variety  is  large, 
thouffh  not  includmg  near  so  many  new  kinds  as  many  other  collections: 
but  there  was  a  great  profusion  of  flowers  on  many  of  the  fine  old 
sorts;  Mr.  Carter  has  raised  some  excellent  seedlinirs.  Magndlta 
obovata  has  here  produced  a  second  crop  of  flowers.  Some  fine  new 
seedling  phloxes  have  also  been  raised  here;  but  we  had  not  the  time  to 
walk  through  the  pounds. 

In  the  houses  Tassifldra  racemdsa  var.  princeps  was  in  bloom. 
JEchites  grandifldra  had  also  some  flowers  expanded.  Vall^ta  purpi!^- 
rea,  many  pots  of,  was  beautifully  in  bloom;  we  do  not  often  see  plants 
BO  well  grown  as  these  were;  nor  is  it  in  many  good  collections,  to 
which  it  should  not  be  a  stranfer;  it  is  of  easy  culture,  and  certainly  it 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Amaryllc^cece. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. — The  plants  were  nearlv  all  killed  here  by 
the  very  severe  frost  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, — ^a  few  dahlias, 
standing  in  seme  of  the  lots  upon  the  grounds,  in  high  situations,  where 
they  were  sheltered  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  having  alone  escaped 
destructioti.  Around  the  ponds,  and  in  what  was  formerly  the  garden, 
every  thing  in  the  least  tender  was  totally  destroyed.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  the  garden  so  much  neglected.  When  this  place  was  under  the 
control  of  Doth  the  present  Corporation  and  the  Horticultural  Society, 
it  was  kept  in  good  order,  and  a  very  showy  collection  of  plants  orna- 
mented the  bonlers;  but  latterly  it  has  been  suffered  to  run  to  weeds. 
We  have  understood  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
cemetery  to  plant  the  garden  with  all  sorts  of  forest  trees,  and,  eventu- 
ally, to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  of  laying  out  lots;  this  should  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  them  from  giving  some  attendance  to  the  garden,  while  it 
exists  as  it  is  at  present  It  might,  with  very  little  care  and  expense, 
be  made  .highly  ornamental,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  which  could  be 
cultivated  on  its  limits  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing such  of  the  proprietors  as  might  desire  it,  with  an  abundance  of 
dowers,  in  the  form  of  bouquets.  Would  it  not  be  a  subject  of  some 
consideration  whether,  at  present,  the  garden  site  should  be  planted  with 
forest  trees  ?  that  it  might  be  converted  to  the  use  we  have  inst  men- 
tioned. A  ^ood  distribution  of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous, 
would  beautify  it  in  a  high  degree;  and  if,  at  some  future  time,  it  should 
then  be  wanted  for  cemetery  purposes,  tjiese  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  disposition  of  the  grounds.     An  interesting  and  delightful 

Slace  might  thus  be  produced,  combining  the  beauty  of  tlie  flower  gar- 
en  with  the  ouiet  and  retired  character  of  the  place,  and  form  a  pleasant 
promenade  auer  a  tiresome  walk  through  the  high  and  uneven  surface 
of  the  other  part  of  the  grounds.  Mr.  Russell,  the  present  superin- 
tendent, is  every  way  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  place;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be,  at  once,  worthy  of  his  skill,  as  well  as  of  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cemetery. 

The  number  of  lots  sold  to  new  proprietors  this  year,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  very  great    Many  new  tombs  have  been  erected,  ana  tl^^ 
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ceneral  appearance  of  the  lots  is  ezceedinirly  neat.  We  shall  at  a 
future  time  8i)eak  of  some  of  the  particular  lots,  and  of  the  taste  dis- 
played in  their  embellishment;  at  present  we  have  not  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  A  judicious  thinning  of  the  trees  and  underwood  remains  yet 
to  be  performed;  but  we  hope  at  the  end  of  another  season  to  see  many 
good  improvements  effected  in  the  grounds. 

Oarden  of  Mr.  J,  Tnwne^  SnowhiU  Street. — ^We  have  not^  for  a 
long  time,  been  so  highly  pleased  as  we  were  with  a  visit  which  we 
lately  paid  to  Mr.  Towne.  His  ji^arden  limits  are  confined  almost 
wholly  to  a  small  green-house,  which  he  had  erected  over  the  back 
buildings  attached  to  his  house,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  the 
parlor.  In  this  small  space  Mr.  Towne  has  collected  together  a  great 
number  of  plants,  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  of  heaths,  diosmas,  and 
othe^  similar  Cape  and  New  Holland  shrubs,  that  we  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing.  The  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  heaths 
or  ericas  amounts  to  upwards  of  fifty,  and  finer  looking  or  better 
grown  plants,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  collection  in  the  country.  They  are  one  perfect  mass  of  verdure, 
and  the  strong  and  vigorous  growth  which  many  of  the  plants  have 
made  the  past  summer,  would  astonish  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  this  tribe,  more  especially  those  who  have  adopted  the  opinion 
that  our  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  were  altogether  prejudicial  to  their 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous  ffrowths  are  upwards  of 
twenty  inches  in  length,  and  not  a  single  yellow  or  sickhr  leaf  can  be 
seen  tne  whole  distance :  a  few  species  which  experienced  English  cul- 
tivators have  found  difficult  to  manage,  seem  here  to  flourish  without 
any  particular  care. 

It  nas  often  been  said  that  heaths,  as  well  as  most  other  plants,  do 
better  when  removed  to  the  open  air  in  the  summer  season,  tnan  when 
remaining  in  the  green-house:  but  we  feel  fully  convinced  of  the  un- 
truth of  tnis  statement;  and  no  better  proof  is  wanting  than  an  inspec- 
tion of  Mr.  Towne's  plants.  They  now  stand  where  they  have  stood 
the  whole  summer,  and  those  in  our  own  collection,  or  in  any  others  that 
we  have  observed,  will  not  compare  with  these  in  the  deep  green  color 
of  their  foliage.  His  plants  are  not  drawn  up  in  the  least;  but  exhibit  that 
stout  and  luxuriant  growth,  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  possess, 
when  flourishing  in  their  native  habitats.  That  most  excellent  culti- 
vator of  heaths,  Mr.  McNab,  recommended,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
this  tribe,the  importance  of  keeping  the  plants  in  the  green-house  the  year 
round;  and  althouffh  our  climate  is  so  essentially  diflerent,  the  same 
management  should  be  pursued  here. 

Of  diosmas  there  is  here  several  species.  Metrosiddros  semper- 
fl6rens  had  expanded  a  fine  blossom.  Melaleilca  Aypericif61ia  is  com- 
ing into  flower;  there  are  abo  several- other  beautiful  species  in  the 
collection.  Tec6ma  cap^nsis,  growing  in  a  pot,  has  been  in  Uoom  all 
summer.  We  here  saw  coming  into  flower  what  we  supposed  to  be 
Portul^a  GilliM»,  as  Mr.  Towne  received  it  from  Philadelphia  for  a 
new  species.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  Many  new  things  Mr. 
Towne  pointed  out  to  us,  but  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate  them; 
and  as  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  when  in* 
bloom,  an  account  will  then  be  more  interesting.  Three  or  four  ardi»- 
ias,  several  cistuses,  some  leptospermums,  acacias,  among  which  is  a 
beautiful  plant  of  J3i,  deciirrens,  brunias,  and  indeed  many  quite  rare 
plants,  are  in  this  collection,  which  is  one  of  the  richest,  according  to 
the  size,  in  our  vicinity.  Mr.  Towne  is  a  great  lover  of  gardemnjg,  and 
we  wish  he  had  more  room  to  devote  to  floricultural  purposes;  as  it  is, 
there  are  few  gardens,  especially  city  ones,  which  afibrd  tne  pleasure  to 
Ve  derived  from  an  inspection  or  his. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers;  U.  6d. 
each.     No.  LXXVI.  for  July. 

Art.  1  is  ^^  a  Notice  of  the  Garden  of  CanonmilUi  Cottage, 
the  residence  of  Patrick  NeiU,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c., 
with  lists  of  the' rare  plants  contained  in,  or  figured  and  described 
firom  it." 

CanonmiUs  Cottage  has  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  NeiU's 
family  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  is  situated  about  a  mi]e  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  contains,  in  all,  not  more  than  half  an 
acre  and  three  poles  of  ground;  but  in  this  limited  space  there  is 
included  a  greater  store  of  botanical  riches  than  is  said  to  be 
found  in  any  other  suburban  garden  of  eiren  much  greater  extent 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 

.  Annexed  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  garden,  9s  seen  from  the 
door  of  the  dwelling-house,  late  in  autumn. 

Of  the  rare  plants  growing  in,  and  those  figured  and  described 
from,  the  garden,  we  shall  select  only  those  which  are  of  great 
interest  or  bfeauty,  to  show  our  readers  how  zealous  Dr.  Neill 
has  been  in  the  pursuit  of  botany  and  gardening. 

iVep^nthes  distillat6ria.  Both  sexes  of  this  plant  have  flowered,  and 
seeds  have  been  matured,  from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised. 

£uph6rb»a  Poinsetttdna  Grah*  Flowered  in  Scotland  for  the  first 
time  m  1835.    (See  p.  394.) 

Sol&ndra  guttata. 

Russ^U'a  grandifl6ra. 

Brugm&nsks  sanguinea. 

Geropd$[ia  ^leffans. 

Sinningta  guttata. 

Oncidium  papUio.  * 

Renanthdra  coccinea. 

Stanhdpea  ^leffans. 

Glori6sa  sup^rba.    This  plant  has  repeatedly  flowered  here. 

Dilldnia  specidsa — a  very  large  specimen. 

The  above  are  specimens  of  remarkable  plants  growing  in  the 
garden  in  1835. 

The  following  have  been  figured  fi'om  the  garden  since  1826. 

Franc6a  appendicul^ta.    Bat,  Mag. 
Gardoqula  Gilli^su. 

Pipt&nthus  nepal^ndis.    Hooker's  Ez.  Flor, 
Man^ttia  cordif51ia.     Bot,  Mag, 
Nieremb^rgta  gr&cilis. 

"  intermedia. 

"  calycina. 
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TrojMB^olum  pentaphyllum.    Bot,  Reg. 
GaiU&rdta  picta. 
Phl6x  Druinni6ndt. 
Calli6p8is  Drumm6ndt. 
Physianthus  &lbeiiB.    Bot  Mag. 

A.  great  many  fine  plants  have  been  described  from  thisgarden, 
in  the  Edinburgh  JVeio  Philofiophical  Journal, 

A  list  of  animals  kept  at  Canonmills  Cottage  is  given;  but  this 
would  not,  probably,  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  rail-road  was  projected  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Newhaven,  and  the  line  of  direction  laid 
down  was  unfortunately  through  Dr.  Neill's  garden.  Dr.  Neill 
petitioned  parliament  on  the  subject,  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
submit.  The  following  is  the  "  Extent  of  Glass  and  number  of 
Plants  in  Pots,"  as  drawn  up  in  his  petition: — 

"  A  iq)an-roof  conservatory,  or  cool  green-house,  thirty  feet  long, 
seventeen  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  containing  upwarda  of  ^ve 
hundred  pots.  A  stove,  or  hot-house,  twenty  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  twelve  feet  high;  above  four  hundred  pots.  A  vinery,  or  warm 
green-house,  of  same  dimensions  as  stove;  three  hundred  and  twentv 
pots.  A  lar^e  brick-built  forcing,  or  warm  pit,  twenty  feet  long,,  with 
five  double  lights;  four  hundred  pots  at  present— oAen  above  one  hun- 
dred more.  A  cape  bulb  frame  of  three  sashes;  plants  in  the  border. 
An  orchis  frame  of  four  sashes;  plants  in  the  border.  An  Alpine  frame 
of  four  sashes;  two  hundred  and  ten  pots.  A  glazed  house,  ten  feet 
high,  for  protecting  plants  in  winter.  Tne  amount  of  pots  with  plants, 
at  present,  is  above  two  thousand  and  thirty >  and  the  number  of  species 
ana  varieties  of  plants,  including  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  ground, 
greatly  exceeds  one  thousand." 

Dr.  Neill  is  a  great  lover  of  gardening.  The  flourishing  state 
of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  secretary, 
is  mainly  owing  to  his  exertions.  Dr.  Neill  is  the  author  of 
many  valuable  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  JVetr  Philosophical  Jour- 
naly  ^ichohon^s  Joumalj  Magazine  of  J^atural  History,  Gar- 
dener^s  Magazine,  ^c. 

Art.  2  is  a  design  for  a  cemetery;  but  a  description  of  it  would 
not  be  well  understood  without  the  accompanymg  engraving. 

The  3d  article  is  a  ^^descriptive  notice,  accompanied  by 
plans  and  sections,  of  a  range  of  forcing-houses,"  erected  at  Ev- 
eringham  Park,  Yorkshire. 

In  general  appearance  very  similar  to  the  elegant  range  at  Bel- 
mont Place,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale.  It  includes  a  green- 
house, graperies,  and  peacheries. 

Art.  5,  "  On  the  mode  in  which  Hyacmths  are  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Berlin." 

Vast  quantities  of  bulbs  are  grown  in  Berlin,  and  probably  be- 
fore long  the  number  will  be  almost  as  great  as  diat  grown  in 
Harlem,  in  Holland.  We  extract  the  remarks  of  the  writer, 
made  from  a  few  notes  taken  when  he  visited  these  gardens: — 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  the  Dutch,  of  all  other  nations  in  the  world, 
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are  the  most  successfiil  in  culdvating  bulfas  for  sale.  I  might  say  that 
they  carry  this  art  to  perfection;  but  the  rapid  strides  which  the  growing 
of  the  hyacinth  has  of  late  years  made  in  Berlin  gives  me  every  reason 
to  think  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  that  city  ma^  rank  with  Holland,  both 
as  to  quality  and  number.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Berlin,  with- 
in the  walls,  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  commonly  called  the  Kopenicher 
Fold,  formerly  old  pasture  ground.  Here  a  vast  number  of  market  gar- 
deners have  of  late  years  established  themselves;  and  among  them  men 
of  capital  and  of  taste  are  to  be  found,  who,  to  enlarge  the  former  and 
IH'atify  the  latter,  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  for 
the  market.  Among  the  most  imp<Mrtant  of  these  may  be  reckoned 
M.  Krause,  in  the  Fruchstrasse,  who  has  not  less  than  seven  acres 
planted  with  hyacinths;  and,  from  a  calculation  which  I  made,  above 
one  million  of  flowering  bulbs,  and  half  as  many  seedlings.  From  the 
immense  number  grown  of  one  sort,  this  field  (for  so  I  must  call  it)  has 
a  grand  appearance;  the  colors  being  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  rain- 
bow; begmning  with  a  light  shade,  which  rises  gradually  to  a  dark  blue, 
backed  with  red,  which  is  lightly  led  away  into  a  pure  white,  and  so  on 
in  alternate  shades  to  the  end  of  the  field." 

The  kinds  which  M.  Krause  qultivates  in  large  quantities  are 
as  follows: 

Single  Reds. — Amiable  Rosette,  Gellert,  Madame,  L'Honneur  de 
Sassenheim,  Reine  de  Rouge',  Riche  en  Fleurs,  Rose  a  la  Reine,  Ac- 
teur,  Superbissima  rubrdrum.  La  Belle  Rose. 

Double  J?ed<.-;-Euterpe,  Grossfurst,  Hugo  Grotius,  II  Pastor  Fido, 
Kosenkrantz,  Von  Flora,  Superbe  Royal. 

Single  Bluet, — La  belle  violette,  Staaten-General,  Appius,  L'Ami  de 
Coeur,  Manteau,  Vulcan. 

Double  Blue$. — ^A-la-mode^  La  bien  Aimee,  Nigritenne,  Mon  Ami, 
Due  de  Penth^vre,  Perle  Brilliaot. 

Single  YeUowa. — Aurore  d'Or,  Bouquet  d*Orange,  Jaune  Mcveille, 
La  Pluie  d'Or,  Adonia. 

Dwble  YelloujB. — Bouquet  d>  Orange,  La  Favorite,  Ophhr. 

Single  Whites. — Imperale,  Vainquier,  La  JoUe  Blanche. 

Double  WkUeB.—Uemanef  Pass  Virgo,  Raath  VanStaaten. 

"M.  Krause  had  also,  I  observed,  about  four  acres  of  early  tulips  in  a 
very  vigorous  state;  the  late  ones  were  not  in  flower.  Those  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  finest  grown  and  in  greatest  quanti^,  were  Due 
Van  ThoU,  Grande  Duchesse,  Grootmeester  Van  Maltha,  Nit  en  roode 
borde,  Standant,  Toumesol,  Rex  rubrorum,  Beaut6  Parfaite,  Brimt  Van 
Harlem,  Cerise  Royal,  Aurora  Arachne;  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
fine  seedlings,  too  tedious  to  mention.  The  next  in  rank,  as  a  bulb  grow- 
er, may  be  reckoned  M.  Limprecht,  in  the  Koppenstrasse.  His  collec- 
tion of  hyacinths,  though  not  so  large  as  the  last,  consists  of  bulbs,  which 
.are  extra  well  grown.  M.  Limprecht  forces,  on  an  average,  every  year, 
from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  hyacinths,  in  pots,  for  the 
market.  The  early  tulips  were  splendid.  M.  Limprecht  has  raised  a 
variety  of  the  Due  Van  Tholl  from  seeds,  which  he  calls  Due  de  Berlin. 
It  is  much  larger  and  finer  colored,  and  is  said  to  force  better  than  the 
original.  Bo&  the  establishments  which  I  have  mentioned  are  kept  in  a 
very  orderlv  and  business-like  manner.  In  fact,  the  market  gardeners  and 
florists  in  Berlin  are  rather  a  superior  class  of  individuals :  of  the  former 
you  shall  hear  more  at  another  opportunity.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
room  to  enumerate  here  all  the  diflerent  gardeners  that  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  branch  of  floriculture,  it  having  become  general; 
but  I  cannot  pass  over  the  collection  of  M.  D.  Bouchi,  in  Blumenstrasse, 
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it  being  one  of  the  most  select  and  numerous  in  Berlin  as  to  sorts. 
M.  Bouchi  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  florist;  and,  certaiiuy,  his  gar- 
den is  worth  visiting,  not  onlv  for  the  neat  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
it  is  kept,  but  for  the  rich  collection  of  auriculas  which  it  contains,  and, 
above  all,  the  mginal  and  interesting  habits  of  its  owner. 

"  The  Berlin  growers  generally  begin  to  plant  their  hyacinth  balbs 
about  the  latter  part  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November;  the  ground 
having  been,  the  previous  spring,  trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and 
enriched  with  good  short  dung,  which  is  planted  in  summer  with  cauli- 
flowers, kohlrabi,  or  stocks,  the  seeds  of  which  are  made  an  article  of 
^ade.  The  bulbs  are  planted  about  six  inches  deep,  in  rows  parallel 
with  the  beds;  the  distance  between  the  rows  being  regulated  according 
to  the  habits  of  the  kinds;  so  that  they  stand  free  of  each  other  when 
in  flower.  Manv  fine  sorts  have  been  raised  from  seeds  here;  and,  in 
genera],  the  seedlings  flower  the  third  year.  The  beds  are  covered,  in 
winter,  with  a  thick  layer  of  stable  litter,  which  is  removed  early  in 
spring.  The  ground  appeared  to  be  composed  of  two  thirds  of  brown 
sand,  with  a  portion  or  black  vegetable  earth;  and  the  subsoil  is  a 
moist  white  sand.    Although  an  immense  quantity  of  hyacinths  is  re- 

auired  to  supply  the  demand  in  Berlin  itself,  yet  the  greatest  part  of 
lose  grown  m  that  city  is  sold  to  the  Vienna  and  Saxony  growers. 
In  passing  the  streets  of  Berlin,  scarcely  a  dwelling-house  window  is  to 
be  seen  Uiat  is  not  decorated  with  flowering  bulbs,  from  January  till 
May." 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  above  ex- 
tract, how  general  the  taste  for  bulbous  roots  is  in  the  city  of 
Berlin.  Indeed  it  is  astonishing  to  notice  the  enormons  number^ 
of  hyacinths  sold  in  that  market,  amounting  to  five  times  the 
number  that  are  cultivated  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  country. 
We  have  often  been  astonished  to  notice  with  what  apparent 
carelessness  many  persons  look  upon  the  beauty  of  a  fine  collec* 
tion  of  hyacinths;  and  how  lightly  their  delicious  fragrance  is 
estimated.  We  know  of  no  flowers  that  repay  so  well  the  labor 
bestowed  on  their  cultivation;  and  their  blooming  at  a  season 
when  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  summer  to  be  seen,  unless  in  the 
parlor  or  green-house,  their  value  is  doubly  enhanced;  added  to 
this,  their  easy  growth,  the  little  room  they  occupy  at  tbe  wb- 
dow  or  on  tbe  mantel  of  any  house,  the  long  period  at  which 
their  flowers  continue  in  beauty,  and  they  possess  attractions  to 
be  found  in  very  few  flowers.  One  reason,  we  suspect,  why 
good  hyacinths  are  less  often  seen,  is,  that  most  of  the  number 
diat  are  grown  are  procured  at  auction,  and  are  small,  miserable 
roots,  with  not  strength  enough  to  produce  a  good  bloom;  these, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  afford  only  disappointment  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  expecled  to  have  an  elegant  display;  and  he  is  thus 
often  deterred  from  again  attempting  to  cultivate  them.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  roots  were  procured  from  some  responsible 
seedsman,  who  receives  his  annual  assortment  of  bulbs  from 
some  house  in  Holland,  on  whom  he  can  rely  for  the  excellency 
of  bis  roots,  they  seldom  fail  to  disappoint  ^e  grower,  but  gen- 
erally flower  in  such  beauty  as  to  induce  him  to  give  them  more 
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attention,  and,  when  the  season  again  comes  round,  double  his 
3tock.  We  are  certain  that  if  this  precaution  was  taken,  we 
should  hear  less  complaints  of  the  beauty  of  hyacinths,  and  of 
the  scanty  display  they  make  for  the  trouble  taken  in  their  cul- 
tivation. 

Art.  6,  "  on  the  mode  of  producing  two  crops  of  grapes  from 
the  same  vines  in  one  year.''  In  this  article  the  writer  states 
that  when  he  took  charge  of  the  vines,  in  April,  1833,  he  found 
that  his  predecessor  had  forced  them  since  November,  1832  :  the 
whole  crop  in  two  pits  did  not  exceed  five  pounds;  his  method 
b  detailed  as  follows: — 

"  In  November,  1833, 1  began  to  force  the  west  pit ;  and,  by  the  end  of 
March,  1834,  I  had  a  pretty  good  crop  of  grapes,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  vines,  fit  to  cut;  and,  by  the  end  of  April,  all  the  grapes 
were  gathered.  The  other  pit  succeeded.  I  immeoiately  threw  open 
the  west  pit,  after  pruning  the  vines,  and  filled  the  border  with  night  soil. 
About  June,  the  buds  began  to  push,  and  they  opened  strong.  I  then 
shut  up  the  pit,  and  gave  very  little  air,  and  plenty  of  water,  but  no  fire; 
and  on  December  1834, 1  had  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  fit  to  cut,  and  well 
colored;  besides  my  vines  having  made  good  wood,  and  the  other  pit 
coming  in,  as  before,  in  succession.  In  the  autunm  of  1885,  I  had  an- 
other still  larger  crop  of  finer  fruit;  and,  if  my  employer  had  not  been 
so  very  much  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  about  £12  [upwards  of  fifty 
dollars]  for  coals,  I  should  have  had  another  crop  fit  to  cut  this  last  Feb^ 
niary,  which  would  have  been  four  crops  in  one  year  and  eleven 
months;  and  the  vines  as  strong  again  as  they  were  when  I  first  had  the 
care  of  them^  and  producing  double  the  quantity  of  fruit." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt.  I.     General  Notices. 

Chifute  Method  of  Dwarfing  Trees, — ^The  Chinese  are  remarkable 
for  their  taste  in  wishing  to  have  even  the  most  stupendous  objects  in 
nature  in  miniature :  mountains,  rocks,  lakes,  rivers,  aged  trees,  must  all 
be  represented  and  modelled  upon  a  scale  of  a  few  inches.  The  former 
are  formed  of  natural  fra^ents,  curiously  and  fantastically  cemented 
together,  leaving  water-tight  hollows  and  little  channels,  to  represent 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  dwarfed  trees  are,  however,  very  curiously  train- 
ed, requiring  considerable  skill,  and  a  considerable  period  of  time,  to  get 
the  trees  into  the  desired  form. 

The  trees  which  thev  conmionly  choose  to  train  as  dwarfs  are,  their 
native  juniper  (J.  chinensis),  the  dwarf  elm  (Ulmus  pilmila),  and  the 
Indian  fig  (F.  indica).  The  means  employed  in  dwamag  these  plants 
we, — keepmg  them  always  in  the  same  pot — allowing  but  little  earth  for 
them  to  grow  in,  the  pot  being  haU*  filled  with  rugged  stones,  which  jut 
out  of  the  surface;  among  these  some  of  the  roots  are  brought  out. 
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twisted  together,  and  the  points  again  buried  in  the  soil;  no  more  water 
is  ffiven  than  but  barely  keeps  the  plants  alive.  The  bark  of  the  stem 
ana  branches  is  torn  and  mangled  in  all  manner  of  ways;  sometimes  a 
branch  is  slipped  from  the  stem,  but  not  entirety  off,  so  as  to  hang  down- 
ward, and  kept  in  that  position  by  wire.  By  wires,  also,  the  tortuous 
direction  of  the  shoots  are  given;  and  being  repeatedlv  stopped,  and  the 
half  of  every  leaf  cut  off,  tends  materially  to  check  all  vegetative  inhe- 
rent vigor,  and  in  time  produces  a  vegetable  cripple.  When  the  native 
vigor  is  thus  subdued,  the  plant  becomes  subject  to  moss,  lichens,  and 
every  weather-stain  so  desu-able  on  such  an  object,  to  give  the  idea  of 
hoar  antiquity  to  a  plant  only  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years'  growth.  Such 
dwarfed  trees  are  considered  valuable;  and  some  of  the  merchants  imag- 
ine that  they  cannot  make  a  more  acceptable  present  to  a  European 
friend,  than  one  of  those  dwarfed  trees! — {Paxton's  Hort.  Reg,) 

Chinese  Love  of  jRovcr*.— -So  much  is  the  love  of  flowers  predomi- 
nant in  China,  that.almost  every  window-sill  and  every  bit  of  a  court  in 
iVont  or  yard  behind  the  houses  of  the  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are 
£lled  with  plants,  either  in  the  ground,'  or  in  pots  of  different  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colors*  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Chinese  magno- 
lias we  met  with  in  the  back  courts  of  some  of  the  merchants'  houses; 
and  In  such  confined  places  there  are  what  they  call  complete  pleasure 
gardens  to  be  seen.  We  will  describe  only  one  of  these,  to  serve,  as  a 
sample  of  their  taste. 

In  a  back  court  belonging  to  Sinchong,  the  great  china-ware  manu- 
facturer, we  saw  one  of  tnese  gardens  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed. 
It  occupied  one  comer  of  a  paved  yard,  and  consisted  of  a  little  irregular 
pool  or  water,  in  a  nook  or  which  grew  a  Leinfaa  (Neliimbium  specid- 
sum),  and  in  another  a  fine  plant  of  the  Tauh4:ow  (Alpinia  niltans). 
The  pool  was  surrounded  by  rugged  stones,  and  an  arch  of  the  same 
was  carried  over,  to  represent  the  mouth  of  a  rocky  cave.  Between, 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  stones,  plants  of  the  black  bamboo  were  stuck 
here  and  there,  to  hang  over  the  water,  and  roots  of  asparagus,  which, 
with  their  slender  and  regularly  branched  stems  of  different  heights, 
represented  groves  of  trees.  Around,  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  stones, 
dwarfed  trees,  in  pots  covered  with  fragments  of  rock,  were  placed,  and 
partly  covered  with  moss  and  lichen  and  pieces  of  algie  brought  from 
the  sea-shore,  altogether  forming  a  spectacle  of  the  most  grotesque 
character.  Such  things  we  saw  m  many  other  places;  and  we  verily 
believe  that  if  a  Chinese  had  a  field  of  ten  acres  to  beautify  in  his  own 
style,  it  would  be  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  little  fanciful  freaks, 
repeated  a  thousand  times  over. — (Jb.) 


Art.  II.    Fwreign  Notiee§. 
ENGLAND. 


Hariieultural  Outrage  in  the  BoyalBotanie  Garden  tif  Edinburgh, — 
A  letter  has  lately  been  received  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  from 
Mr  McNab,  the  curator,  by  which  we  learn  that  a  large  number  of  plants 
were  destroyed  in  this  garaen.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
same,  dated  June,  1835: — "  By  some  wicked  and  ill-disposed  person,  at 
present  unknown,  we  had  our  new  heath-house  broken  mto  a  few  nights 
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agO)  when  several  of  our  large  and  splendid  heaths,  in  full  flower,  were 
broke  to  pieces.  Eleven  large  plants  of  the  JBrica  austr^,  growing 
out  of  doors,  and  also  covered  with  flowers,  were  smashed  to  pieces. 
Daring  the  same  night,  and,  in  all  probability,  bv  the  same  individual, 
the  Experimental  garden  suffered  much:  most  of  their  peach  trees  have 
been  cut  off  the  wall,  besides  other  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  Their 
green-housd  was  also  broke  into,  and  much  damage  done.  I  am  ^rry 
to  add,  that  as  yet  we  have  no  clue  to  the  detection  of  the  wicked  mon- 
ster, although  diligent  research  is  making." — Conds. 

fyoma^a  riibro  emriUea, — We  had  but  just  finished  the  paragraph  in 
our  last,  and  sent  it  to  press,  in  which  we  mentioned  this  plant  as  figured 
in  Paxton^B  Magazine  of  Botany  y  and  stated  that  it  wouldprobably  sue* 
ceed  in  the  open  air,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cobcs^a,  when, 
in  looking  over  a  late  number  of  Loudon^i  Magazineiihe  following  met 
our  eye: — "  Man v  persons  are  deterred  from  cultivating  this  beautiful 
^ant,  from  the  idea  that  it  requires  a  stove  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than 
the  blossoms  on  a  plant  which  I  had  last  summer,  in  a  pot  m  the  open 
air.  Three  or  four  large  magnificent  blossoms,  of  a  most  brilliant  ul- 
tramarine blue,  expanded  every  mominff  for  three  weeks,  dying  off  a 
pale  pink;  and  in  tne  end  the  plant  promiced  several  pods  of  ripe  seeds. 
It  was  raised  in  heat,  and  trained  up  a  slight  frame,  but  received  no  far- 
ther culture,  except  occasional  watering.'' — ^We  certainly  hope  that  it 
will  soon  be  introauced. — lb. 


Akt.  III.    Domestic  Notices. 


Bedi»e09ery  of  the  Seolopindrimn  officindrum, — ^We  have  the  pleas« 
are  to  announce  to  you  the  rediscovery  of  this  fine /em,  first  described 
as  being  found  in  North  America  by  Pursh,  who  gave  as  his  locality 
Onondago,  N.  Y.  Never  having  been  seen  since  %  any  later  botanist 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  that  distin- 
ffuished  collector  had  himself  found  it:  though  from  his  accuracy  and 
the  peculiar  distinctness  of  S,  officinjurum,  such  a  doubt  was  scarcely 
justifiable.  The  miatter  is  now,  however,  quite  set  at  rest  by  Professor 
Torrey,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune,  a  short  time  since,  to  find  it  in 
considerable  abundance  at  Chittengo  Falls,  N.  Y.,  probably  in  the 
neighborhood,  if  not  in  the  same  locality,  where  it  was  found  by  Pursh 
himself.  Professor  Torrey  found  it  growing  in  small  tufts  on  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  lime-rocks,  in  secluded  situations,  and,  through  his 
kmdness,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  number  of  the  living  plants, 
which  we  shall  be  happy  to  produce  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  natural- 
ist who  may  be  desirous  of  convincing  himself  of  its  genuineness  as  a 
native  of  North  America.  Having  been  only  found  at  one  locality  on 
the  continent,  it  may  still  be  considered  with  the  beautiful  Lyg^dium 
palmktum,  and  the  delicate  SchizsBHi  pusilla  of  Quaker's  Bridge,  N.  J., 
as  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  indigenous  plants. — Ji.  J«  jDotMiMig,  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nurseries^  Netoburgh,  N.  Y.      . 

Poinsittia.  pulehirrimay  Dr.  Graham's  new  name  for  our  splendid 
euphorbia,  which  he  has  lately  published  in  the  Edinburgh  PhUoso- 
phtcal  Joumai,  is  a  just  and  well  merited  compliment  to  our  esteemed 
minister  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Poinsett,  through  whose  exertions  it  was  first 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  cultivators.    In  strict  justice,  however,  we 
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Bvspeot  that  Rafinesqae's  name,  Pleuradina  cooof nea,  is  entitled  to  the 
precedence,  it  having  been  published  more  than  a  year  past.  For  the 
description,  see  his  Atlamitc  Journal,  p.  183. — A,  J,  D, 

CampdmdapyramiidiUis  hardy. — ^This  beautiful  plant  is  now  in  full 
bloom  m  our  £bwer  border,  where  it  has  been  standing  ever  since  it  was 
■own  fnxn  seed,  two  years  since.  It  has  attained  the  height  of  about 
two^eet,  and  has  four  spikes  of  flowers,  on  each  of  which  are  expand- 
ed eight  or  ten  blossoms.  We  believe  this  species  of  Campinula  has 
always  been  considered  tender,  requiring  the  shelter  of  a  green-house 
or  frame  through  the  winter;  and  generally  grown  in  pots.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  the  plants  will  grow  eaually  as  well  in  tne  open  air,  and 
stand  our  winters,  as  the  conmion  biue*bell.  Cultivated  in  pots,  they 
make  an  elegant  show,  and,  when  grown  to  the  height  of  nxfeet,  as 
we  have  seen  them,  they  are  conspicuous  plants  to  decorate  green* 
houses  in  the  summer  season,  as  mentioned  by  us  in  our  last.  We 
hope  to  see  them  in  every  garden. — dmdt. 

Vanaek  Cabbage. — ^This  fine  cabbi^ge,  which  is  but  little  known  in 
this  country,  is  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  not  only  ex* 
treraely  early,  but  is  a  fine  looking  cabbage,  and  possesses  the  excellent 
aualities  of  tenderness  and  fine  flavor,  seeds  of  this  variety,  sown  on 
tne  Sd  of  June,  came  to  full  maturity  early  in  Ausust.  We  presented 
a  fine  head  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  last  season, 
which  was  produced  in  our  garden,  in  the  hope  that  many  of  our  mar* 
ket  gardeners  would  be  induced,  from  some  notice  they  might  take  of 
it,  to  try  it  for  an  early  crop,  in  preference  to  the  Early  York  or  Early 
Dutch;  but  from  some  cause  it  was  only  noticed  as  presented  at  a  meet* 
ing  of  the  Society,  without  scarcely  any  remarks  in  regard  to  its  auali- 
ties. We  hope  another  season  that  it  will  be  more  extensively  cultiva* 
ted:  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  England,  and  from  what  we 
know  and  have  seen  of  it,  we  can  highly  reconmiend  it  for  its  excel- 
lency.— lb. 

Bolmer^i  Washington  Phan. — The  finest  specimens  of  this  very  su- 
perior plum  that  we  have  ever  seen,  have  been  lately  presented  at  one 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societr's  weekly  exnibitions.  They 
were  grown  in  the  city,  and  were  from  the  garden  of  £•  Crufts,  Esuj. 
We  ean  only  attribute  the  cause  of  their  extraordinary  beauty  to  their 
being  cultivated  in  the  city;  the  side  next  the  sun  was  of  a  fine  Mush 
color,  resembling  more  the  rich  tints  of  a  peach  than  a  plum.  Mr. 
Crufts  has  annually,  we  believe,  sent  specimens  of  this  plum  to  the  So- 
ciety for  exhibitkui. — R. 

P'ariation  m  time  of  the  flowering  of  the  Chreue  grandifiJbnu. — 
We  were  some  time  since  informed  by  Mr.  Haggerston,  gardener  to 
J.  P.  Cushinff,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  that  a  flower  of  this  splendid  plant 
opened  in  tne  collection  there  about  six  o'clock  in  tne  morning. 
When  he  entered  the  ffreen-house,  the  blossom  had  just  expanded,  m 
which  state  it  remained  for  an  hour  or  more  in  full  beauty:  it  then 
began  to  fade,  and  was  soon  closed  forever.  We  do  not  recollect  of 
ever  reading  of  such  a  deviation  from  the  usual  time  of  flowering  of 
this  plant;  and  from  what  cause  it  arose,  we  cannot  conjecture.  It  is  a 
singular  anomaly  in  vegetation,  and  worthy  of  record. — lb. 

The  YouM  Jiyson  Tea  Plant. — ^We  have  received,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Sev.  Mr.  Storrs,  of  Walpole,  a  few  seeds  of  the  tea  plant, 
of  which  so  much  has  lately  been  said  in  the  newspapers,  and  noticed 
by  us  at  p.  374.  It  is  not  the  tea  shrub  of  the  Chinese,  which  produces 
very  larse  seeds,  butprobably  some  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  as  far 
lemovea  from  the  Thla  family  as  the  common  sage  of  our  gardens. 
The  appearance  of  the  seeds  is  very  much  like  the  prickly  tpinaeh.  We 
shall  sow  them  in  respect  to  the  kindness  of  the  donor,  but  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  show  the  ignorance  of  the  person  who  could  publish  to 
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the  world  the  snccefls  he  had  experienced  in  propagating  the  tea  ahmb, 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  no  other  than  some  wild  plants  which  the  least  bo» 
tanical  knowledge  would  have  convinced  him  to  the  contrary.— A. 

New  York  JwrtieuUural  Society, — This  Society,  which  has  latelj^ 
elected  Dr.  Torrey  for  their  president,  was  to  have  held  a  grand  exhn 
bition  of  flowers  and  fruits  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the 
S8th,  39th  and  90th  of  September.  They  have  now,  for  both  their  pub- 
lic and  private  exhibitions,  the  splendid  rooms,  just  finished,  in  the  build<« 
ing  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  ilistory,  in  ^Broadway.  We  hope  that 
some  of  the  conunittee  of  arrangements,  of  the  secretary  of  the  Society^ 
will  forward  us  an  account  of  the  fine  things  exhibited. — A. 

Acelimization  of  ike  Chinese  J4tUberry. — M.  £.  de  Wael,  an  amateur 
horticulturist,  of  Antwerp,  who  is  now  on  a  tour  through  this  country 
for  botanical  purposes,  has  conununicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  the  method  of  managing  the  plants  in  Belgium,  and 
suggests  that  if  a  similar  treatment  was  }>ur8uea  here,  it  wight  possibly 
result  in  their  acclimization.    The  following  is  the  paper  alludea  to: — 

<<  Since  I  have  been  in  this  country  I  have  heard  of  several  complaints, 
chiefly  from  the  Hartford  mulberry  tree  planters,  of  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced the  last  two  years  in  makmg  the  Jlf6rus  multica^ilis  stand  your 
winters  well. 

"  This  kind  of  mulberry  is  easily  acclimated,  if  a  proper  mode  of  cul- 
ture be  adopted  in  the  places  where  it  is  planted. 

"  In  Belgium,  the  wmters,  notwithstanding  they  are  not  so  severe  as 
yours,  often  give  us  great  trouble,  and  the  influence  of  the  cold  was  re- 
peatedly experienced  on  these  mulberries,  which  were  oAen  killed  down 
to  the  roots. 

"  The  late  J.  Le  Candele,  of  Humbeck,  near  Brussels,  suggested  the 
idea  of  having  difi*erent  modes  of  experiment  adopted  in  distant  places. 
And  the  one  which  proved  most  efficient,  was  to  cut  down  yearly  the 
•M6rus  multicalilis,  m  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  wulows  in  a 
Salietum,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  few  inches  above  the  soil,  and  to  cover  the 
remaining  trunk  with  dead  leaves;  in  three  or  four  ^^ears,  the  roots  being 
stout  enough,  they  did  not  require  any  more  covering.  From  the  bu<& 
preserved  on  the  plants,  fine  and  hardy  shoots  came  forth,  giving  larger 
and  more  lively  leaves  to  feed  the  sUk-worms  upon. 

"  It  has  been  since  stated  to  me,  in  a  letter  rrom  Batavia  ^island  of 
Java),  that  this  mode  of  culture  is  much  in  use  near  Manilla  and  in 
China,  not  on  account  of  the  cold,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  Moms  in  a 
shrubby  state,  which  afibrds  greater  facility  for  gathering  the  leaves  in 
the  season  when  desired.  There  the  mulberry  seems  to  be  planted  in 
fields  as  Indian  com  is  here;  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  plants  are  de- 
prived of  their  branches,  the  number  of  whkh  is  continually  increasing, 
and  growing  in  one  season  from  Ave  to  eij^ht  feet,  which  growth  is  ful^ 
equuled  by  our  own.  I  would  advise  a  similar  experiment  in  this  state : 
it  might,  perhaps,  answer  well." 

yVe  hope  this  method  will  be  fully  tried.^— 16. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  Bean, — ^Dr.  Lindley  l^as  stated  that  the  plants 
have  tuberous  roots,  which  may  be  taken  up  on  the  approach  offirosty 
and  protected  in  a  dry  cellar  through  the  winter.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  whether  this  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  by  our  ama- 
teurs or  practical  gardeners?  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  roots  can 
be  preserved,  that  a  great  crop  of  beans  might  be  obtained  the  second 
season,  as  the  vines  would  come  forward  much  earlier.  I  have  not  any 
planted  this  season,  but  I  ofler  these  few  suggestions  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  try  the  experiment.— a/fln  JimoF^ 
teur,  Aug.  81,  1836. 

Dahiia  Roots, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  best  mode  of 
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preserving  dahlia  roots  through  the  winter?  If  I  recollect  right,one  of  your 
correspondents  in  your  first  volume  promised  some  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  takinff  up  and  preserving  the  roots.  These  have  never  yet  met 
my  eye.  ne  will  confer  an  especial  favor  by  giving  me  a  few  bints  in 
regard  to  the  proper  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done. — Yourt,  jS., 
Sept.  S,  18d6. 

ChUHvation  of  the  Fig  Tree, — We  have  often  wondered  why  this 
very  delicious  n'uit  was  not  more  generally  cultivated  in  this  countiTy 
particularly  at  the  south.  The  trees  can  as  easilv  be  grown  as  the 
grape  vine;  and  we  believe  that  information  is  only  wanted  to  induce 
persons  to  grow  them.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  that  we  present 
the  following  notice  to  our  readers.  Eliphalet  Averell,  Esq.,  or  Hart- 
ford, has  succeeded  in  their  cultivation,  and  the  method  he  has  pursued 
is  as  follows: — "  Mr.  Averill  lays  down  the  branches  in  June,  which 
form  roots  and  erow  luxuriantly.  Immediately  after  the  leaves  fall  off 
in  autumn,  and  before  hard  frosts  destroy  their  vitality,  he  lays  them 
down  and  covers  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot.  In  order 
that  a  part  of  the  roots  may  retain  their  original  position  in  the  earth, 
and  be  ready  to  furnish  nourishment  early  the  ensumg  spring,  he  loosens 
the  roots  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  leaves  those  on  the  other  undis- 
turbed— ^taking  care  that  those  loosened  are  not  mutilated  or  otherwise 
injured.  He  then  bends  the  branches  over  those  roots  that  are  left  in 
the  ground,  fastens  them  with  pegs,  and  covers  both  roots  and  branches 
with  mellow  earth  to  the  depth  above  stated.  In  this  condition  he 
leaves  them  till  the  middle  of  May,  or  the  first  of  June,  according  to  the 
forwardness  or  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  then  uncovers  them — 
sets  them  upright,  and  supi>orts  them  with  props,  to  keep  them  in  aright 
position.  By  repeating  this  process  every  wmter,  he  has  succeeded  in 
preserving  his  trees  till  they  have  attained  a  good  size,  and  produce 
fruit  in  perfection  and  abundance." — {SUk  CuUurist.) 


Art.  IV.    MattaehuieHi  HorticuUural  Sadeltfs 

Saturday,  *AugU$t  ftOthi-^Exhibited.  Fruits  :  from  R.  Mannmg', 
Rousselet  hitif,  of  Coxe,  Fine  Gold  of  Summers  Green  Chisel,  Robine, 
or  August  muscat  pears,  and  a  kind  the  name  unknown;  the  Rousselet 
hktif  is  an  excellent  early  fruity  with  a  rich  musky  flavor.  From  £.  Bart- 
Ictt,  Italian  damask  plums,  a  very  good  early  fruit,  of  fine  appearance* 
From  S.  Downer,  Fiue  Gold  of  Summer,  ^oodgood  pears,  and  anoth- 
er variety,  the  name  unknown;  the  Bloodgood  pear  is  a  fruit  of  medium 
size,  rather  handsome  appearance,  and  of  good  flavor;  Sopsavine  or 
Shropshire  vine,  and  Juneatlng  apples,  the  latter  an  excellent  early 
fruit;  also  a  small  variety  of  plum»  the  name  unknown.  From  James 
Wentworth,  Oambridgeport,  apricots.  From  T.  Mason,  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Sweet  Water  grapes* 

niugust  ^7th,-^Exhilnted,  From  the  garden  of  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq., 
by  his  gardener  Mr.  Haggerston,  Crinum  amibile,  ilibiscus  jffdsa  si- 
nensis, var.  hlbra  and  c&rnea,  iVi^rium  Ole&nder  and  O.  var.  spl^ndens, 
Combr^tum  purpilreum,  Passifldra  aUta,  Allam&nda  cathirtica,  C^rbe- 
ra  thev^ta,  Ipomae^a  gossypiif^lia,  G^snera  corymbdsa,  Eschachdltzui 
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eir6eea,  Zinma  ^legans  var.  cocdnea;  also  a  rarie^r  of  dahlias,  amonff 
ivhich  were,  Granta,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Jason,  Emperor  of  the  Yef 
lows,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  £u;.  ^  flowers  of  a  beautiful  double  althiea, 
from  China,  were  also  exhibited,  some  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in 
another  paffe.  From  S.  Sweetser,  a  yarietv  of  dahlias,  viz: — Laura, 
Loveloy's  Earl  Grey,  Jason,  Cassina,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Granta,  Rose 
d' Amour,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  &c.;  also  fine  double  China  asters,  and 
elegant  specimens  of  the  Lamaroue  rose.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Charles* 
town,  dahlias,  viz: — Cede  Nulli,  Angelina,  Picta  formosissima  and 
Granta.  From  S.  Walker,  JE)uph6rbfa  corollka,  Llithpus  grandifld- 
rus,  violas,  phloxes,  larkspurs,  and  several  kinds  of  dahlias. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias,  viz: — ^Hermione,  Wells's  Zarah,  Wid- 
nall's  Venus,  Jupiter,  Coronet,  Beauty  of  Sheffield,  CameUiaflora  alba, 
Widnall's  King  of  dahlias,.  Queen  B^,  Cedo  Nulli,  Widnall's  Rising 
Sun,  Douglas's  Criterion,  &c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias; — Vis- 
countess Beresford,  Chandler's  Magnificent,  Cross's  Yellow,  In  wood's 
Ariel,  Cedo  Nulli,  Jupiter,  Lady  Fordwich,  Metronolitan  Calvpso, 
Widnallf's  Rising  Sun,  Brown's  Ophelia,  &c.:  also,  jVi&rium  Oleander 
var.  &lba  pUna,  spect&bile,  simplici  and  aurantiaca.  From  T.  Mason, 
H6ya  carn6sa,  Ferb^na  ehanuedrif&lia,  Gladiolus  bl&ndus,  /xia  viridi- 
fl6ra,  Lant^na  camera,  Plumb^o  cap^nsis,  Bign6nMi  r&dicans,  roses, 
and  several  kinds  of  dahlias. 

Fruits:  from  E.  M.  Richards,  Red  Juneating,  Shropshirevine,  Early 
Bow,  Early  Harvest,  and  Curtis's  Early  Striped  apples;  also  a  variety 
without  a  name.  From  R.  Manning,  Skinless,  Summer  Melting,  and 
Bellissime  d'Ete  pears;  also,  Calvilie  rouge  d'Ete,  Red  Astrachan,  and 
Summer  Rose  apples,  the  latter  excellent,  and  Italian  Damask  plums. 
From  E.  Vose,  Red  Juneating,  Shropshirevine  or  Sops  of  Wine,  and  Ear« 
\y  Harvest  apples.  From  S.  Pond,  Apricot,  Duane's  Purple,  Catalo- 
nian.  Corse's  Nota  Bene,  and  seedling  (?)  plums.  From  James  Eustis, 
South  Reading,  Simond  Sweeting  apples.  From  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq., 
a  fine  Persian  melon,  of  the  green  flesned  class,  a  first-rate  fruit. 

Sept.  9d. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  several  varieties  of  dahlias, 
viz: — Brown's  Desdemona,  Lady  Milton,  Neptune,  Ophelia,  Douglas's 
Augusta,  &c.;  also,  Valeridna  rilbra  Silvia  fdlgens^  Dracoc^phalum 
virginiknum,  phloxes,  altheas,  &c.  Mr.  Walker  presented  two  seed* 
ling  dahlias,  rais:^d  by  Mr.  John  Richardson,  of  Dorchester,  which  were 
very  handsome  flowers;  the  parent,  we  believe,  was  Widnall's  Perfec- 
tion. From  S.  R.  Johnson^  dahlias,  viz : — Angelina,  Guido,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, Lady  Fordwich,  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Ophelia.  From  S.  Sweetser, 
a  variety  of  dahlias,  as  follows: — ^Widnall's  Village  Maid,  Lady  Gran- 
ville, Priestley's  Enchantress,  Beauty  of  Salem,  King  of  the  Whites, 
Laura,  Beauty  of  Sheflield,  &c.;  also  double  asters. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  forty  varieties  of  dahlias,  viz : — King  of  the  dahlias, 
Widnall's  Venus,  Wells's  Zarah,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Urania,  Lady 
Fordwich,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  Mrs.  Gen.  Grosvenor,  Beauhr  of 
Sheffield,  Widnall's  Emperor,  Apollo,  and  Black  Prince,  King  of  the 
Whites,  Albion,  Douglas's  Criterion,  Rising  Sun,  Coronet,  £c.  £lc.  ; 
also,  Carap&nula  carp&tica,  Zinnia  Regans  var.  coocinea,  Phldx  cordk- 
ta,  decussata  Uba,  and  americana,  and  the  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan. 
From  T.  Mason,  Lychnis  chalceddnica  fl6re  pldno,  Lithyrus  grandifl6- 
rus,  St^via  serr^tta,  Bign5nta  ridicans.  Crista  erotica,  statices,  phloxes, 
&c.,  and  dahlias  of  several  sorts. 

Fruits:  From  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y,,  by- 
Mr.  Manning,  fine  specimens  of  several  kinds  of  plums  were  presented, 
viz:— -Red  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Scarlet  Gage,  Flushing  Gage,  Cruger'a 
Seedling,  Violet  Pedrigon,  Kirke's,  and  a  seedlinc  from  the  Bolmar 
Washington,  a  fine  variety;  the  fruit  conmiittee  of  the  society  named 
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this  Downinf '8  Seedling;  the  Puq^  Gage  feems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Reine  Claude  Violet  of  the  Pom.  Mag.,  and  the  Flushing  Gage  the 
same  aa  the  Imperial.  From  £.  Vose,  Red  Juneating,  Shropshire  vine, 
and  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch  apples;  Green  Gage,  Imperial  or  White 
Gage,  and  Corse's  Nota  Bene  plums.  From  S.  Downer,  Williams's 
Favorite,  and  River  apples,  also  the  Yellow  or  Amber  Siberian,  large 
Siberian,  and  small  Siberian  crab  apples;  an  unknown  variety  of  pear. 
From  Judge  Jackson,  Brookline,  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  From  £. 
Cruft,  Boston,  Bolmar  Washington  plums.  From  J.  Balch,  Black 
Prince,  French  purple,  and  Blanquette  mpes,  all  fine  specimttis.  From 
R.  Manning,  Drap  d'Or,  Orleans,  and  Precoce  de  Toura  plums,  and 


pies.  From  C.  Cowing,  Williams's  Favorite  apples.  From  S.  Phipps^ 
a  variety  of  plum,  the  name  unknown.  From  Capt.  W.  Clapp,  Ijor- 
chester,  Clapp  pears.  ^ 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day.  A  committee 
of  arrangements  was  chosen  to  prepare  for  an  exhibition  by  the  Society. 

Head.  A  letter  from  £«  T.  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Dorchester,  accompa- 
nied with  the  present  of  a  volume  to  the  library. 

Sept.  lOth.— Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  Lobelia  cardinklis,  SUvia 
f&lgens,  phloxes,  China  asters,  larkspurs,  marygolds,  and  dahlias,  viz: — 
^Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Lady  Fordwich,  atropurpiirea.  Lord  Liverpool, 
Miss  Pelham,  &c.;  also,  two  specimens  of  Mr.  Kichardson's  seedlmgs. 
From  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  Carter,  CfentiMia  saponkria,  Draco- 
c^phalum  virffiniinumi  JR6sa  bracteiita,  and  a  variety  or  dahlias,  viz: — 
Queen  of  dahlias,  .Jnemonefldra  striita.  King  of  the  Whites,  Widnall's 
Phyllis,  Douglas's  Auffusta,  &c.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias  of  seve- 
ral kinds,  among  whicn  were,  Lady  Fordwich,  Cede  NuUi,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, Guide,  Angelina,  Harris's  Fulminans,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  a  variety  of  dahlias,  including  Lady  Campbell, 
Laura,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Granta,  Priestley 's  •  Enchantress,  Othello, 
Enchanter,  Perfection,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  large  number  of 
dahlias,  viz: — Hermione,  Widnall's  Venus,  Black  Prince,  Emperor, 
Coronet  and  King  of  dahlias,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  Widnall's  Clio 
and  Paris,  Village  Maid,  Douglas's  Criterion,  Rismg  Sun,  Sulphurea 
excelsa,  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  Ne^  Boy,  Queen  Bess,  &c.;  also, 
scarlet  zinnias,  double  asters,  'Mfidta  Slogans,  and  several  kinds  of 
phloxes; 

Fruits : — From  S.  E.  Coues,  Portsmouth,  presented  b^  Hovey  &  Co., 
seedling  apples;  a  very  excellent  variety,  and  deservm^  of  a  name. 
From  R.  Manning,  Dearborn's  Seedling  pear,  and  a  kmd  the  name 
unknown;  also,  Brevoort's  Purple  Washmgton,  Bolmar's  Washington, 
.  Grosse  Rein^  Claude,  Byfield  and  Prince's  Imperial  Gage  plums:  the 
Byfield  is  a  very  productive  variety,  and  a  pretty  looking  f^uit.  From 
S.  Pond,  Magnum  Bonum,  Green  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Duane's 
Purple,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage  and  Seedling  (f)  plums.  From  E. 
Vose,  Bolmar's  Washington  plums  ;    also.  Lady 


,  , ^    Haley's  Nonsuch 

apple.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Early  Sweeting,  Gilliflower,  Curtis's 
Early  Striped,  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch,  Porter,  Benoni,  Wait's  Eariy, 
Red  and  Ureen  Sweeting,  Shropshirevine,  Red  Juneating,  Early  Har- 
vest, Early  Bough,  and  the  Summer  Pearmain  apples,  and  two  sorts 
without  names:  the  Summer  Pearmain  is  a  fine  fruit;  also,  pears,  the 
names  unknown.  From  E.  Crufls,  Bolmar's  Washington  plum.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  White  Gage,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  and  Bolmar's 
Washington  plum. 
September  nth.-^Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Gloxinta  maculto. 
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Cobee^a  tcindeiis,  and  dahlias,  viz: — Maid  of  the  Mill,  Beauty  of  Shef- 
field, Yellow  Turban,  Widnall's  Hebe  (?),  Othello,  Granta,  Village 
Maid,  Springfield  Rival  and  Enchanter,  Jaune  Insurmountable,  Beauty 
of  Salem,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  &c;  also,  fine  double  asters.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  several  dahlias,  includinff  Cedo  Nulli,  Guido,  Angelina, 
Lady  Fordwich,  Harris's  Fulminans,  Mrs.  WDkinson,  and  Granta. 
From  T.  Mason,  Plumbkgo  cap^usis.  Crista  erotica,  Dracoc^phalum 
virgini^num,  Agap4nthus  umbellatus,  salvias,  double  asters,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dahlias. 

From  T.  Lee,  Calimpelis  sckbra,  Maur4ndva  Barclay^fin,  CEnothd- 
ra  blfrons,  Jtfklope  trifida  var.  grandifldra,  Zhinia  ^legans  var.  coc- 
cinea,  iS&lvia  involucr^ta,  and  two  varieties  of  dahlias,  viz: — Alice 
Grey  and  Hanoverian  Stripe.  From  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  W. 
Garter,  iifibiscus  paldstris,  rassifl6ra  aldita,  Ammdbium  al4tum,  calceo- 
larias, phloxes,  salvias,  &c.,  and  dahlias,  viz  : — Douglas's  Au^ta, 
Ophelia,  Loveley's  Earl  Grey,  Belladonna,  Hanoverian  Stripe,  Kmg  of 
the  Whites,  anemonefl6ra  striiita,  &c.    From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias  in 

great  variety,  of  which  a  few  were  Widnall's  Venus,  Wells's  Pindaris^ 
ride  of  Abydos,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Wells's  Penelope,  Zarah  and 
Dictator,  Hermione,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Rising  Sun,  Mrs.  Gen.  Grosve- 
nor,  Widnall's  Clio,  .  Phvllis  and  Perfection,  Metropolitan  Perfection, 
and  Calypso,  Emperor,  Black  Prince,  Urania,  Beau^  of  Cambridge,  &c. 

Fruits: — From  E.  M.  Richards,  Grisse  Bonne  (Coxe),  Harvard  and 
Great  Mogul  pears;  also,  Benoni  and  Orange  Sweeting  apples.  From 
R.  Manning,  Julienne,  Summer  Franc  Reu,  Surpasse  St.  Germain, 
Valee  Franche,  and  Summer  Rose  pears:  the  Franc  Real  and  Surpasse 
St.  Germain  are  very  superior  fruits,  and  stand  first  amonff  the  summer 
pears;  also,  fine  specimens  of  the  German  Prune.  From  B.  V.  French^ 
Garden  Royal,  Dutch  Codlin,  Porter,  and  a  native  sweet  apple  called 
the  Gideon.  From  Dr.  Ford,  of  Alna,  Me.,  by  Wm.  Kenrick,  Early 
•  Harvest,  Hinkley  Sweetinff,  Pomme  de  Roi,  iJewis's  Early,  Roxbury, 
Do^oett,  and»  Haley  apples.  From  Mr.  Vandyne,  Cambridgeport, 
Smith's  Orleans  and  Wnite  Gage  plums.  From  T.  Mason,  Brufnon 
Nectarines,  very  handsome.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  peaches  raised  on 
plants  in  pots;  also.  Walker's  Long  Green  cucumber,  a  new  and  supe- 
rior kind:  this  specimen  was  twenty  inehet  in  length. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Society  Cav.  Doct.  Vincent  Tinio,  director  of 
the  horticultural  garden  at  Palermo,  was  chosen  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber. 

The  Snmud  ExMbiHon  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
34th  of  September,  at  the  Artists'  Gallery  in  Summer-street.  The  dis- 
play of  fruits  and  flowers  was  very  good,  although  the  unpropitious 
season  had  led  us  to  anticipate  otherwise.  Of  dahlias,  a  more  gor- 
geous and  magnificent  show  was  never  made  by  the  Society.  The  ex- 
hibition was  only  intended  for  one  day,  and  not  so  great  exertions  were 
made  by  the  members  as  at  the  show  last  year;  still  the  quantity  was 
but  little  less,  and  the  specimens  in  many  instances  superior.  We  had 
not  the  opportunity  to  note  down  all  we  wished,  but  tne  following  ac- 
count, as  rar  as  regards  the  floral  part,  enumerates  all  of  much  impor- 
tance:— 

From  J.  P.  Cushinff,  Esq.,  Watertown,  very  fine  specimens  of  Com- 
br^tum  purpiireum,  Qrinum  amibile,  A'^^rium  odoriita  var.  spMndens, 
Amarylht  BeUad6nna,Phss^o\ua  Caraedlla,  Passifl6ra  alku,  and  a  large 
number  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers,  which  were  wreathed  around  a 

grape  vine  in  a  pot,  in  a  bearing  state.  From  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Carter,  of 
tie  Botanic  Garden,  several  beautiful  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  a  great 
number  of  fine  dahlias,  among  which  we  noticed  of  good  specimens. 
Beauty  of  Salem,  Satropa,  Springfield  Rival,  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
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BrowQ's  Ophelia,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Loveley'a  Earl  Grey  and  Miss 
Pelham.  From  M.  P. Wilder,  Esq.,  Hedychium  GtLrdneridnum  and  Glox- 
fnia  macul^ta  in  pots;  also,  specimens  of  Nerinc  sarni^nsis,  Amaryilis 
Belladdnna^  Omithdgalum  aiireum;  a  fine  plant  of  the  Angelina  dahlia 
in  a  pot^  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  blossoms  expanded;  also,  manv  other 
varieties,  of  which  we  noticed  as  follows: — brown's  Ophelia,  Wells'* 
Paragon,  Inwood's  Ariel,  Douglas's  Glory,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Wells's 
Zarah,  Urania,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  King  of  dahlias,  Douglas's  Criterion , 
Hermione,  Jupiter,  Rising  Sun,  Aurantia  speciosissiroa,  and  the  Queen 
of  dahlias;  new  scarlet  zinnias,  Campinula  pyramidUis,  and  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  seedling  pansies. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  fine  double  asters,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  a 
large  variety  of  dahlias;  among  them  we  noticed  of  good  specimens, 
King  of  dahlias.  Beauty  of  ftirrey,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  Village 
Maid,  Granta,  Aurantia  speciosissima,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Widnall's 
Emperor,  King  of  Yellows,  Negro  Boy,  Springfield  Rival,  Loveley's 
Earl  Grey,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Jason,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Widnall's 
Enchanter,  £cc.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  fine  dahlias^  among  which  were 
Cedo  NuUi,  Brown's  Ophelia,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Wil mot's  Superb,  Lady 
Fordwich,  Duchess  of  bedfonl,  Harris's  Fulminans,  Gamier's  Princens 
Victoria,  Guide,  Agrippina  and  Emperor  of  the  Yellows.  From  T. 
Mason,  several  large  and  elesrant  bouquets  and  dahlias,^  viz: — Granta, 
Village  Maid,  King  of  the  Wliites,  Jason,  Picta,  Dennissi,  Transcen- 
dant,  &.C. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets  of  flowers,  a  large  number  of  superb 
double  asters,  and  a  great  variety  of  dahlias;  those  most  beautiful  and 
rare  were  Hermione,  Wells's  ^arah,  Widnall's  Venus,  Urania,  Brew- 
er's Rival  King,  Metropolitan  Perfection  and  Calvpso,  Coronet,  Beauty 
of  Sheffield,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Wells's  Penelope,  and 
Findaris,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Village  Maid, 
Widnall's  Paris  and  Queen  of  dahlias,  Lady  Fordwich,  Douglas's^ 
Criterion,  Rising  Sun,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Widnall's  Emperor  and 
Black  Prince,  Countess  of  Cork,  Widnall's  Clio,  Camellianora  alba, 
&c.,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  several  fine  pansies,  Tigridia  pavdnia. 
Delphinium  sinensis,  Argem6ne  mexkkna,  Funkta  subcordkta,  Silvia 
fililgens,  new  scarlet  zinnias,  pinks,  &.C.;  several  bouquets  and  a  num- 
ber of  fine  dahlias,  amonff  which  were  Lady  Milton,  Brown's  Ophelia, 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Liverpool,  Queen  of  dahlias,  Granta, 
Agrippina,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Springfield  Rival,  &c. 

From  Wm.  Wales,  Dorchester,  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  dahlias  and  bouquets.  From  S. 
Phinps,  Dorchester,  bououets  of  flowers.  Flowers  were  idso  contrib- 
uted oy  other  members  or  the  Society. 

The  pot  of  grapes  from  the  garden  of  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  at  Bel- 
mont Place,  was  very  beaatiAil^  decorated  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston. 

Fruits : — Of  the  fruits,  the  pears  were  exceedinglv  fine,  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  sorts  (upwards  of  seventy),  contributed  by  that  indefatiga- 
ble amateur  of  this  fruit,  Mr.  Manning,  was  immense^  Some  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  White  Nice  grape  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tidd,  of  Roxbury. 

From  R.  Manning,  pears,  as  follows  t'^Autumn  Superb,  Belle  et 
Bonne,  Belle  Lucrative,  Saunders'  Beurr^,  Coffin's  Virgalieu,  Beurr^ 
Diel,  Colmar  Souverain,  Colmar  Sabine,  Passe  Colmar,  Capsfaeaf, 
Gansel's  Bergamott,  Easter  Beurr^,  Beurr^  Rose,  Bezi  Vaet,  Bezi  de 
Chaumontelle,  Iron  or  Black,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Bleeker's  Mea-» 
dow,  Buflum,  WUkinson,  Washington,  Bowdoin,  Capiaumont,  Cattil- 
lac,  Cushing,  Doyenne  Gris,  Doyenne  Blanc  or  St.  Michael,  Glout 
Morceau,  Beurr^  Von  Marum,  'Echasaerie,  Sucre  Vert,  Henry  IV^ 
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Sylvanche  Vert,  Thompsons,  Green  Pear  of  Yair,  Jalousie,  Louis 
Bonne,  Naumkeag,  Newtown,  Virgalieu,  Remsens,  Marie  Louise, 
Verte  Lonsue,  Napoleon,  Pope's  Quaker,  Orange  d'hiver,  Raymond, 
Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Summer  Thorn,  Fulton,  Beurr^  de  Boll  wilier, 
Malinoise,  La  Bonne,  Princess  d'Orange,  St^'rian,  St.  Ghislain,  and 
many  sorts  unnamed ;  also,  Fall  Harvey,  Km^  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Rambour  Oris  or  Franc  apples.  From  J.  r.  Cushmg,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston,fine  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears:  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
of  Lunel,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  W  bite  Frontignac,  and  Black  St. 
Peter's  grapes. 

From  Col.  Perkins,  by  Mr.  Cowan,  fine  grapes,  nectarines  and 
peaches,  viz: — Murray's  and  Broomfield  nectarines;  Noblesse,  and  New 
Royal  George  peaches:  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Frontignac,  Grizzly 
Frontignac,  Black  St.  reters,  Frankindael,  White  Hamburgh,  White 
Chasselas  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  From  £.  Vose,  Esq., 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Roi  de  Wirtemberg,  Lewis,  Andrews,  Urban- 
iste.  Vert  Longue,  and  Napoleon  pears ;  Grosse  Mignonne  peaches, 
exceedingly  fine.  From  Wm.  Oliver,  Swan's  Egg,  Brocas  Bergamot, 
Seckel,  St.  Ghislain,  and  Harvard  pears. 

From  E.  Bartlett,  fine  specimens  of  pears,  viz: — Napoleon,  Marie 
Louise,  Capiaumont  ^?)  Svlvanche  Vert,  Culotte  de  Suisse,  Andrews, 
Seckel,  Johonnot,  ana  Cushing  pears:  Porter,  Hawthomden,  and  other 
apples.  From  Gen.  Josiah  Sewhall,  Lynufield,  Porter  apples;  also, 
Capiaumont  (?),  and  Burgomeester  pears.  From  B.  V.  French,  Gra- 
venstein,  Ruggles,  Monstrous  Bellflower,  Dutch  Codlin,  and  other 
apples.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  Beurr^  de  Bollwiller  pears.  From  J, 
A.  Kenrick,  Harvard,  Seckel,  and  Andrews  pears:  Hempstock  and 
Hnbbardstpn  •  Nonsuch  apples. 

From  J.  Tidd,  Roxbury,  Grizzly  Tokay,  Black  Harrisburgh,  and 
White  Nice  grapes:  one  of  the  clusters  of  the  latter  weighed  nxpoundi 
three  ounces.  From  Mr.  Hathom,  Salem,  pears,  unnamed.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  Chelmsford  {?),  pears.  From  M.  r.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien  pears;  and  Roxbury  Russett  apples,  of  the  growth  of  1835. 
From  Gen.  Newhall,  Dorchester,  Porter  apples.  From  D.  Murphy, 
Chelmsford  (?),  pears. 

From  J.  Warren,  Weston,  Warren's  Seedling  apple,  a  small  but 
good  fruit,  and  abundant  bearer;  also,  Porter  and  the  American  Non- 
pariel  apples;  the  latter  originated  in  Berlin,  Mass.,  and  is  a  desirable 
fruit.  From  Gardner  Brewer,  Capiaumont  (?)  pears,  and  Prince's 
Imperial  Gage  plums.      From  Joshua  Gardner,  Dorchester,   Seckel 

Sears,  and  Gravenstein  and  Monstrous  pippin,  and  other  apples.  From 
ohn  Woodbury,  Golden  Chasselas  grapes.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
Porter  apples;  also.  Sweet  Water  grapes  from  the  open  air,  and  a 
squash,  the  produce  of  the  year  1835. 

From  T.  Mason,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweet  Water  crapes.  From 
Mr.  JMcLennan,  gardener  to  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Persian  Musk  and  Mi- 
norca melons.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Fron- 
tignac and  Sweet  Water  grapes,  the  latter  from  the  open  air.  From 
E.  Breed,  a  Valparaiso  squasn  of  great  size. 

At  twelve  o'clock  an  address  was  delivered  before  the  Society  by  E. 
Weston,  Jr.,  Esq.  It  was  well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  consisting,  as 
it  did,  of  an  account  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mens  in  producing  new 
varieties  of  fruits  from  seed,  and  some  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to 
his  character^  the  importance  of  the  creation  of  so  many  fine  fruits 
upon  the  horticulture  of  our  country,  &c.    We  shall  notice  it  at  another 
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Remarks.  The  previous  part  of  this  month,  as  we  feared,  wasverf 
cool,  and  accompanied  by  a  severe  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
which  killed  all  tender  productions.    Com,  beans,  vines  of  all  sorts, 

Seppers,  &c.  have  suffered  much,  and  in  many  instances  been  wholly 
estroyed.  The  potato  crop  in  this  vicinity,  from  the  combined  effects 
of  the  late  drought  and  early  frost,  will  be  small  compared  with  what 
we  have  anticipated.  They  are  already  scarce  for  the  season,  and 
prices  rather  high;  very  few  have  yet  arrived  from  the  eastward,  and 
we  have  learnt  that  the  crop  has  suffered  there  as  well  as  with  us. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  not  so  large  this  year  as  last,  but  come  to  hand  in 
good  order.  Turnips  are  not  so  abundant  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  re- 
port   Carrots  have  not  done  well  this  season.    Radishes  are  getting 
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out  of  season.  Cabbages  will  be  scarce  the  cominff  winter,  as  the  crop 
is  quite  small;  Drumheads  have  just  come  to  hand;  Red  cabbages  are 
very  scarce,  and  command  a  good  price.  Cauliflowers  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  plentiful.  Tomatoes  have  not  ripened  weU  this  season,  here, 
and  those  in  the  market  now  are  mostly  picked  from  vines  which  were 
partly,  or  whoUy,  destroved  by  frost  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. 
Com  has  been  very  small  this  season.  We  did  not  expect  to  see  many 
Sieva  beans  this  fall,  but  the  late  warm  weather  has  brought  them  for^ 
ward  rapidly.  Of  squashes  the  crop  is  very  small :  some  Canadas, 
which  have  been  brought  in,  have  been  immediately  taken  at  quotations, 
though  they  were  but  partly  ripened ;  common  crooknecks  have  hardly 
attained  to  maturity. 

Apples,  though  not  yet  abundant,  will,  we  cannot  but  think,  be  tole- 
rablv  plenty  in  a  short  time;  in  this  quarter  the^  are  rather  small,  but, 
at  tne  south,  they  are  exceedingly  larve  and  uar.  Pears  are  scarce; 
there  has  been  but  few  Bartlett's  m  this  season,  no  Cushing's  that  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  other  sorts  come  to  hand  slowly;  St.  AHchaels  are 
much  better  than  in  ordinary  seasons.    Peaches,  from  New  York,  are 

auite  plenty.  The  whole  stock  of  watermelons  has  been  received  from 
le  south,  as  has  that  of  muskmelons.  Grapes  are  more  plentiful  and 
prices  more  moderate.  Pine  apples  are  scarce;  there  have  not  been  any 
arrivals  of  late.  Immense  quantities  of  cucumbers  for  pickling*  have 
been  received  here  from  New  York.  Oranges  and  lemons  remain  about 
the  same.— Fot«r»,  M.  T,,  Boaton,  Sept.  33<l,  1836. 


Art.  VI.    Meteorologieal  Notice. 

FOR  AUOUST. 


The  first  part  of  the  month  of  Aujrust  was  unusually  cold :  a  light 
frost  occurred  about  the  6th,  which  dm  some  damage  to  vegetation  in 
low  situations.  The  latter  part  was  extremely  dry,  not  even  a  shower 
occurring  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  60^  3(K— highest,  78"^;  lowest, 
40°  below  zero. 

WiKDS. — N.  two  days — E.  nine — S.  five — S.  W.  eight— W.  three 
N.W.four. 

Force  of  the  Wind, — Brisk,  eighteen  days — flight,  thirteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather, ^Finm,  twenty-three  days — Fair,  five 
days — Cloudt,  three  days. 

Showery,  four  days — rainy,  one  day. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR   OCTOBER. 


FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  Vinet  in  the  green-house,  or  srapery,  afVer  the  fruit  ia  cut, 
should  be  trimmed  of  aH  laterals,  particularly  those  near  the  base  of  the 
shoots.  If  in  green-houses,  the  shoots  should  be  tied  up  neatly,  and  all 
yellow  leaves  removed  as  fast  as  they  fall  from  the  vines.  A  few  clus- 
ters may  be  kept  on  untU  November;  and  if  the  house  is  kept  well  aired, 
and  free  from  dampness,  they  will  remain  in  good  perfection  until  that 
time. 

Vines  in  the  open  air  will  need  pruning,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may 
be  better  ripened. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  transplanted  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  month. 

Strawberry  beds  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeinffs; 
and  where  new  ones  have  been  made,  they  must  be  duly  watered  in  cuy 
weather. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Chrvsanthemums  will  now  be  showing  their  flower  buds,  which  will 
come  forward  rapidly:  remove  them  to  the  green-house  or  parlor,  where 
they  will  be  out  of  danger  of  the  frost.  Water  them  freely  as  their 
blossoms  expand. 

CameUias  wUl  now  require  to  be  removed  to  the  green-house;  they 
must  not  be  there  crowded  together,  but  have  sufficient  room  for  their 
branches;  top  dress  them  with  some  suitable  fresh  soil,  and  wash  the 
pots  perfectly  clean. 

Geraniums  that  were  struck  from  cuttings  in  July,  and  not  yet  potted , 
should  have  the  same  done  immediately,  that  they  may  get  better  rooted. 

Verbena  ehamadrifdlia:  if  plants  of  this  beautiful  verbena  are 
wanted  for  early  spring  flowering,  a  few  of  the  lateral  runners 
should  be  potted  m  a  light  and  rather  sandy  compost.  They  will  not 
flower  well  during  the  winter,  in  an  ordinary  green-house,  but  the  plants 
may  be  preserved  until  spring.  They  require  the  heat  of  the  stove  to 
produce  their  blossoms^  ^ 

Dahlias,  afler  the  frost  has  killed  the  tops,  should  have  the  soil  drawn 
up  over  the  roots,  that  later  and  more  severe  frosts  may  not  injured  them. 

^nmutls:  continue  to  sow  these  in  the  border,  as  we  have  before 
recommended. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  fyc,  may  be  planted  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  tne  month. 

Tigrtdia  pavbnia  and  conchiflbra,  and  Amaryllis  formosissima  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up  before  frost. 

Mignonette  plants,  from  seeds  sown  last  month,  should  be  potted  off 
into  small  pots,  and  kept  free  from  dampness. 

Auriculas  should  be  sheltered  in  a  frame  or  pit :  a  green-house  is  too 
warm  for  them. 

Camatioiu,  layers  of  fine  sorts,  should  be  potted  off  into  No.  2  pots, 
three  plants  in  each. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pfof.  Russell's  paper  on  the  genus  Phl6x  shoiild  be  attentively  read; 
•fiome  of  hb  hints  should  be  treasured  up  by  the  amateur  florist.  Mr. 
Russell's  short  article  is  extremely  valuable.  Our  article  on  the  paeony, 
;thouffh  rather  lon^,  we  hope  will  not  be  read  without  some  interest. 

We  have  occupied  considerable  room  in  the  present  number  with  our 
own  papers,  and  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  correspondents.  Our 
calls  at  gardens  and  nurseries  we  nave  been  obliged,  partly,  to  omit 
funtil  our  next. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  not  forget  our  repeated  requests  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers  which  are  held 
by  the  diflerent  societies  throughout  the  country  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Newspapers  containing  such  reports  we  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive. 

Received. — Manuscript  Communications  from  John  Lewis  Russell, 
J.  W.  Russell,  A.  J.  Downing,  R.,  O.  P.  Q.,  An  Amateur,  A.  J.  D.,  S. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers. — The  Cultivator  for  Sept.  1836.  Ameri- 
can Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  21,  1836.  Yankee  Far- 
mer, Nos.  17  and  18,  1836.  The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's  Manual, 
No.  6,  for  Sept.,  1836.  The  Vermont  Farmer  for  Sept.,  1836.  The 
Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  IX.  Vol.  IX.  1836.  Maine  Farmer,  Nos. 
31,  82,  83,  84,  35,  1836.  New  York  Farmer,  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  for 
July,  August  and  Sept.,  1836. 

JSfewspapers. — ^Mechanic  and  Farmer,  and  Nantucket  Enquirer. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds  or 
dried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They 
m^  be  directed  to  the  publishers,  Comhill,  Boston. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  particular  and  direct  to  the 
American  Gardener's  Magazine — ^there  being  two  papers  published  in 
Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardner's  Magazine  ;  and 
Aeveral  of  oar  papers  have  been  miscarried.  ^ 


THE 

AMERICAN    GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE 

Was  commenced  on  January  1st,  1835,  and  is  continued  monthly,  at 
93  per  annum. 

No.  XX 11.  is  published  this  day,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores  of 
Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.,  Russell,  Shattuck  &.Co.,  James  Munroe 
-&  Co.,  E.  R.  Broaders,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co..  79  &  81,  Comhill,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnam,  Salem.  H.  Mann, 
Dedham.  J.  F.  Thayer,  Woburn.  Chas.  Whipple,  Newburyport. 
•J.  F.  Shores,  Portsmouth,  and  George  Tilden,  Keene,  N.  H.  Colman 
•&  Chissholm,  Portland.  Duren  &  Thacher,  Bangor.  C.  Shepard, 
Providence.  Clarendon  Hai'ris,  Worcester.  S.  O.Dunbar,  Taunton. 
S.  H.  Jenks,  Nantucket.  A.  J.  Beckwith,  and  Office  of  the  Silk  Cul- 
turist, Hartford.  G.  C.  Thorburn,  Israel  Post,  New  York.  D.  &  C. 
Landreth,  J.  Buist,  and  C.  P.  Fessenden,  Philadelphia.  Pishey  Thomp- 
son, Washington.  S.  C.  Parkhurst,  Cincinnati,  Onio.  At  the  seedstore 
of  William  Thorburn,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ADTEKTISEMENT. 


SUPERB 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

We  have  just  received,  from  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  most 
superb  and  rare  assortments  of  Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs 
ever  imported  into  the  country.  We  have  grown  nearly  all  the 
fine  hyacinths,  and  those  we  have  imported  this  year  are  such  as 
we  have  selected  from  hundreds  of  sorts,  and  know  to  be  extra  fine. 
They  are  from  the  same  house  in  Holland  from  which  we  receiv- 
ed onr  assortment  last  season,  which  far  exceeded  in  splendor  any 
ever  sold  in  New  England. 

The  collection  of  Tulips  is  very  superior  :  we  flowered  above 
one  thousand  roots  the  past  spring  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  we  have  also  received  a  great  assortment,  including 

r^r     ^  "^uble  and  single  sorts,  for  blooming  in  pots  in  parlors. 

Of  poBonies,  lilies,  narcissuses,  ranunculuses,  anemonies,  gladio- 
las,  crown  imperials,  jonquils,  snow-flakes,  crocus,  &c.,  a  larger 
vanety  has  bee^  received  than  has  ever  been  introduced  into  New 
£ngland. 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application. 

Vl^^  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
**We  would  request  purchasers  to  notice  that  these  bulbs 
are  not  such  as  are  sold  at  auction;  those  being  the  refuse  of 
tne  IJutch  florist,  and  not  considered  as  worth  growing  at  home; 
good  healthy  strong  roots,  being  valued  in  Holland  at  ten  times 
what  those  sell  for  here. 
^  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  finest  Hyacinths,  with  the  prices 


DOUBLE  RED. 


per  root. 
$cts. 
...     50 


50 
76 
87i 
25 


Bouquet  Tendre 

Comte  de  la  Coste,  extra 
Oamteaee  de  la  Co^te. 
Duchesse  de  Parma. . . ... 

Diadem  de  Flora ." ^ 

Flos  Sanguincua,/«e  gtlif^d. '.'.'.', '.  [  \     gQ 

I^B&iut€  Supreme, fine 37^ 

Waterloo,  extra 75 

DOUBLE  BLUE. 

Bonaparte,  extra  tuperb 1  00 

Comte  de  St.  Priest,  pa/«.  .....*  i  nn 

Comte  deVeri  -..iw 


Habit  Brilliant,  extra  fine '  *,  371 

Kroon  Van  Indien,  dark ][  371 

Ix>rd  Wellington,  sky  blue,  superb. ! !  37i 

Martinet,  «ry/Snc 37^ 

Wonder  Van  Flora,  superb 75 

DOUBLE  WHITE. 

Dea  Flonmi 37^ 

Docbesse  de  Bcni,/n« *.  371 

Gloria  Florum 37j^ 

r— r-  Suprema 75i 

lAJHesse^elegajU 50 


per  root, 
$  cts. 

IPerle  Brilliant,  superb GO 

Sultap  Achmet,fine 25 

Sophia,  extra 504 

Violette  Superbc 26 

DOUBLE  YELLOW. 

Bouqiiet  d'Orangc,>in« 87| 

Chrysolora 25 

Louis  d'Or S7| 

Lq  Heroine,  ^/wr6 1  00 

SINGLE  RED. 

Cochineal,  superb  crimson 2  00 

Ecktante  PaHait,  jitt« 26 

|Lord  Wellington,  extra 37| 

Visors,  superb 1  00 

SINGLE  BLUE. 

Grand  Yedetle, pale, fine. 1  00 

L»Emperor,  M«rfl.. 60 

!  Mademoiselle  de  U  Va]iere,>»e 874 

'Voltaire,  extra  superb, 57| 

I  SINGLE  WHITE. 

Grand  Blanche  lmper\i\,fine 37^ 

Gland  Vainquier,  extra 37| 

ILa  Candeur,  eleganU 874 

IVoltaire,  superb 75 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     Some  Remarks  on  the  CuUivcUion  of  Lima  Beans. 
By  the  Conductors. 

The  uncertainty  with  which  a  crop  of  this  truly  estimable 
vegetable  is  obtained  in  our  climate,  has  led  us,  the  past  seasmi, 
to  try  a  new  method  m  their  cultivation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Lima  bean  is  a  strong  and  very  rapid 
grower,  attaining,  when  the  plants  are  properly  supplied  with  tall 
stakes,  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and,  in  some  strong  soils, 
even  overtopping  stakes  of  the  latter  height.  The  plants  rarely 
show  bloom  until  late  in  the  season,  when  they  have  run  some 
distance;  and  often  before  the  pods  are  well  filled,  and  sufficiently 
large  for  picking,  our  autumn  frosts  have  entirely  destroyed  the 
vines.  The  cultivator  is  thus  not  only  deprived  of  his  supply 
for  cooking,  but  is  also  prevented  firom  preserving  any  ripe  seed 
for  another  season.  To  guard  against  disappointment,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  more  than  ordinary  care  and  attention. 

The  Lima  bean  is  very  tender,  much  more  so  than  any  other 
variety,  not  excepting  the  Sieva  or  Carolina, — ^the  latter  often 
succeeding  when  the  former  will  not  flourish  at  all.  At  the 
time  of  sowing,  which  is  usually  in  the  month  of  May,  the  seed 
often  rots  in  the  ground;  if  it,  comes  up  well,  and  dull,  cold, 
cloudy  or  very  wet  weather  occurs,  soon  after,  the  plants  turn 
yellow  and  gradually  appear  less  vigorous,  finally  damping  oflf 
close  to  the  ground:  it  is  rare  that  the  cultivator  can  procure 
plants  from  the  first  sowing:  we  have  known,  in  some  instances, 
two  or  three  to  be  made,  and  these  without  saving  scarcely  a 
plant.  The  past  season  was  so  unpropitious  that  such  failures 
occurred  with  many  cultivators. 
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403  On  the  CutHvcOion  of  Lima  Beans. 

The  method  which  we  have  adopted  to  procure  a  crop,  we 
have,  therefore,  thought  might  be  of  some  interest  to  our  read- 
ers; and  though,  we  believe,  not  a  new  system,  one  which  we 
have  found  to  succeed  so  well,  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  have 
an  abundant  supply,  and  the  vines  partially  destroyed  by  the  un- 
commonly early  frosts. 

About  the  2Qth  of  May,  after  three  successive  failures  in  the 
open  ground,  we  procured  a  number  of  sods,  which  were  placed 
in  a  spent  hot-bed:  the  sashes  were  kept  covered  close  for  a  day, 
to  give  additional  warmth,  when  the  beans  were  planted  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  sods;  a  little  common  soil  of  the  garden  was 
then  sifted  over  them,  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  the  sashes  again 
closed.     At  night  a  few  mats  were  thrown  over  the  lights,  to 

|)revent  the  escape  of  what  little  heat  there  was  in  the  bed.  A 
ittle  water  was  applied  the  second  or  third  day  after  planting, 
which  was  repeated  once  or  twice  before  the  plants  were  up. 
As  soon  as  they  had  made  two  rough  leaves,  preparations  were 
made  to  transplant  them  mto  the  rows  where  diey  were  to  grow 
throughout  the  smnmer.  The  soil  was  enriched  with  some  well 
decayed  manure,  and  the  stakes  placed  in  the  rows,  to  prevent 
disturbing  the  plants  after  they  were  set  out.  The  sods  were 
taken  out  of  the  bed  very  carefully,  and  with  a  sharp  spade  sep- 
arated in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  portion  of 'the  turf  or  sod 
attached  to  the  roots  of  the  plants:  in  this  manner  they  were  set 
out  in  the  rows,  placing  them  in  the  soil  so  deep  that  the  cotyle- 
dons, or  seed  leaves,  were  just  above  the  level  of  the  surface: 
after  this  they  received  no  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  soon 
began  to  make  a  good  growth:  probably,  if  dry  weather  should 
ensue  immediately  after  transplanting,  the  plants  would  need 
watering  once  or  twice;  but  cold  and  unfavorable  to  vegetation 
as  was  the  last  spring,  watering  would  not  only  be  injurious,  but 
might  prove  fatal  to  their  future  success. 

Jreas  have  repeatedly  been  forced,  or  brought  forward  in  this 
manner,  though  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  noticing  any  account 
in  which  the  bean  was  attempted;  but  they  bear  transplanting  as 
well  as  peas,  and  a  good  crop  can  with  certamty  be  relied  upon. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  farther  to  induce  lovers 
of  this  vegetable  to  give  the  experiment  a  trial.  To  market  gar- 
deners it  is  impoiltant,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  supply  them  in 
quantities;  and  the  high  price  they  brmg  will  pay  them  well  for 
their  labor. 

One  thing  will  be  observed,  that  our  seeds  were  sown  about 
the  20th  of  May,  after  repeated  failures  to  vegetate  others  in  the 
open  ground;  if,  however,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise 
them  only  in  the  hot-bed,  and  the  seeds  had  been  planted  a  fort- 
night sooner,  pods  large  enough  for  shelling  could  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  first  of  September. 
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Art.  II.     On  the  CuUivadan  of  Dovble  China  dstere  in  Pott. 

Bj  S.    SWEETSER. 

The  cultivation  of  double  asters  in  pots  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  other  annuals,  such  as  balsams,  globe  amaranthuses,  &c.,  with 
the  exception  that  they  require  much  less  heat,  and  may  conse** 
quently  be  produced  in  any  garden,  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
green-house,  while  the  former  can  only  be  grown  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  hot-bed. 

Havmg  had  considerable  success  the  past  season  in  flowering 
quite  a  number  in  pots,  I  send  you  these  few  remarks,  though 
they  contain  nothing*  new  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  are  simply  the 
result  of  my  method  of  growing  the  plants.  They  were  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  my  green-house  throughout  the  summer, 
and  elicited  the  admiration  of  many  friends,  and  the  notice  of 
yourselves;  and  as  I  have  never  observed  any  plants  cultivated 
m  this  manner,  perhaps  my  remarks  may  be  the  means  of  their 
more  general  growth  in  pots«  The  varieties  are  now  very  nume- 
rous, and  possess  exceeding  beauty. 

Seeds  of  five  or  six  varieties  were  sown  in  a  frame,  without 
much  heat,  early  in  the  month  of  April.  The  plants  came  up 
very  thick  in  the  pots,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  until  they  had 
made  five  or  six  rou^  leaves:  they  were  then  potted  off  into 
number  two  pots,  in  a  light  rich  compost,  one  plant  in  each,  and 
placed  in  the  firame  or  green-house,  where  they  made  a  slow  but 
strong  growth.  In  the  month  of  May  the  plants  were  shifted  into 
number  three  pots,  and,  in  the  couse  of  a  few  days,  they  were 
removed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  sunny  situation,  where  they  re- 
mained for  some  time.  The  plants  were  regularly  supplied  with 
water.  They  soon  began  to  make  a  rapid  growth,  and,  early  m 
the  month  of  June,  they  were  again  repotted  into  number  five 
pots:  the  soil  at  this  shifting  was  composed  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  or  decayed  manure  of  any  kind,  in  about  e^ual  proportions. 
The  plants  immediately  after  this  shifting  made  vigorous  growths; 
the  leading  shoots  were  tied  to  sticks  as  they  advanced,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

The  green-house  jdants  bemg  mostly  removed  out  of  doors, 
or  such  of  them  as  did  not  require  to  be  retained,  all  the  pots 
containing  the  double  asters  were  placed  upon  the  stages,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  feet  from  each  other.  The  upper  sashes 
were  allowed  to  remain  open  all  night  throughout  the  summer,  ex- 
cept when  the  weather  was  extremely  cool;  water  was  supplied  in 
large  quantities,  and  occasionally  liquid  manure.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  July  the  plants  showed  flower-buds,  which  soon 
began  to  expand:  and,  firom  the  first  of  August  to  the  present 
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time,  there  has  been  a  constant  display  of  beautiful  flowers. 
On  some  of  the  plants  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  fine  blos- 
soms. 

If  the  seeds  of  asters  were  sown  late  in  May  or  even  in  June, 
and  the  plants  treated  in  the  same  manner,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  their  flowering  might  be  prolonged  until  late  in  autumn,  and 
they  would  then  be  desirable  for  the  parlor,  giving  it  a  gay  ap- 
pearance, when,  generally,  at  that  season,  few  plants  are  to  be 
seen  in  bloom.  Yours, 

Cambridge^  October  1,  1836.  S-  Sweetser. 


Art.  III..    Cakndar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October j  inclusive.    By  the  Conductors. 

The  dahlias  will  flower  profusely  this  month,  and  the  finest 
blooms  of  the  season  generdly  expand  during  the  earlier  part  of 
it — Plater,  the  plants  are  exhausted  from  their  exuberance  oi  flow- 
ers, and  they  are  apt  to  open  less  full  of  petals,  and  often  show  a 
yellow  disk.  The  best  time,  therefore,  for  showing  the  finest 
blooms,  is  firom  the  first  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Perpetual  roses,  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last,  will 
bloom  more  profusely  as  the  weather  becomes  cooler.  We  have 
had  many  fine  flowers  expand  during  this  month.  The  old  china 
monthly  roses  will  now  flower  profusely,  if  the  roots  are  growing 
in  a  good  rich  soil. 

The  garden  yet  wears  a  gay  character  where  there  is  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  perennial  and  annual  flowers.  Double  asters 
are  truly  superb,  and  flowering  as  they  do,  constantly,  firom  Au- 
gust until  iNovember,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
briUiant  ornaments  of  the  garden.  Petunias,  dahlias,  &c.  in  pots, 
wiU  be  in  full  beauty  at  this  time;  Ferb^na  channedrifdlia,  plants 
of,  in  pots,  will  be  now  elegantly  in  bloom;  patches  of  it  planted 
in  a  warm  aspect  and  in  a  rich  light  soil,  will  also  now  present  a 
glittering  display  of  flowers,  too  vivid  to  look  upon.  This  little 
gem  of  the  garden  should  not  be  planted  where  it  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  foliage  of  tall  plants,  nor  be  encroached  upon 
by  more  humble  ones:  it  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  and 
the  trailing  stems  should  be  pegged  down  into  the  soil  every  three 
or  four  inches. 

September. — ^Few  shrubs  now  remain  in  flower;  the  double 
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and  single  althsas  are  the  only  ones  of  much  beauty:  of  herba- 
ceous plants  are  fTibiscus  palustris  and  militdris,  the  former  ex- 
ceedingly showy:  C&ssia  marylandica,  Helianthus  altissimus, 
multifldrus  and  multifldrus  var.  fi6re  pl^no;  the  three  last  very 
ornamental:  Rudb^cktalascini^ta  and  purpurea,  .^ster  N6vffi  A'n- 
glie  and  sib^rica,  Kitaibdta  oitifdlia,  Gailldrdia  arist&ta  and 
bicolor,  and  Mon&rda  didyma:  Core6psis  Atkinsontdna,  tripte* 
ris,  tenuifdlia,  lanceol&ta  and  verticillkta:  Verdnica  exalt^ta, 
Dracoc^phalum  altai^nse  and  virginiknum,  Campanula  carp&tica 
and  pyramid&Hs;  the  latter  species  quite  hardy  and  beautiful: 
i>elphimum  sinensis,  exaltiLtum,  el-ktum  and  ^legans  fldre  pl^no; 
all  these  are  v^ry  desirable  plants,  particularly  so  the  first  and 
last  ones :  Giha  coronopifdlia,  Lyclinis  chalced6nica  fldre 
pl^no  coccinea  and  fl.  pi.  &lba,  iZes^da  odor&ta  var.  frut^scens, 
Lobdta  cardin^lis,  fulgens,  syphilitica,  spl^ndens  and  specidsa, 
and  F{mkia  subcord&ta:  Potentilla  Hopwoodtdna,  Maytdna, 
Ausselltdna  and  nepal6nsis;  all  very  desirable  plants  in  a  collec- 
tion: Tlag^e^  likcida,  Pentst^mon  oviitum,  rdseum,  pulch6Uum, 
and  digitalis;  all  the  pentstemons  are  among  the  finest  plants  of 
the  garden:  of  phl6xes,  P.  cordiLta,  decuss&ta  &lba,  corymbdsa, 
and  latifdlia,  are  in  elegant  bloom,  with  their  first  flowers,  as  they 
are  late  kinds:  and  P.  pyramid&lis  &lba,  p.  rilbra,  p.  purpi!Urea 
and  p.  piimila,  Shep^rdt,  americ^na,  rdseum,  Wheelertdna,  and 
some  others,  are  now  displaying  very  fine  clusters  of  flowers  for 
a  9tcond  crop,  the  old  flower-stems  having  been  cut  oflT  as  soon 
as  they  had  faded;  no  tribe  of  hardy  perennials  is  more  orna- 
mental throughout  sununer  than  this;  there  has  not  been  a  day, 
smce  the  first  flowers  opened  on  .that  pretty  vernal  species,  P. 
stolonifera,  up  to  the  moment  we  are  now  writing  (October), 
but  we  have  had  in  our  garden  firom  two  to  ten  diflTerent  kinds  in 
bloom  at  once;  some  excellent  hmts  in  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  thb  genus  will  be  found  at  p.  361.  The  Chinese  imperial 
pink  (Di&nthus  chin6nsis),  and  the  superb  pink,  still  contmues 
m  flower:  £schsch61tzta  calif6mica  and  crdcea,  iSft&tice  lat- 
ifdlia,  Gmelina  and  scop&ria,  Oentidna  sapon^ria,  Vahri" 
dna  nllbra,  L4thyrus  grandifldrus,  St^via  purpilbrea,  and  Cri- 
sta cr6tica  also  continue  to  bloom  very  beautifully;  Cheldne 
barbiita  and  Lydnt  are  very  elegant.  Gladiolus  natal6nsis, 
Tradesc&ntia  virginica  and  fldre  pl^no  rflbro,  Commellna  coel6s- 
tis,  Agapinthus  umbelliitus,  tiger  flowers,  tuberoses  and  tiger 
lilies  yet  remain  in  fine  bloom,  or,  if  planted  at  difl!erent  periods 
in  the  spring,  some  will  now  be  in  their  greatest  splendor.  All 
^  the  salvias,  Ferbdna  cbamsdrifdlia,  snap-dragons,  &c.,  also  yet 
display  a  good  succession  of  flowers.  Bigndma  r&dicans,  and 
the  trumpet  honeysuckle,  are  in  flower.  The  snowberry  is  now 
very  handsome,  with  every  branchlet  terminated  with  a  cluster  of 
snow-white  berries,  which,  from  their  weight,  give  a  pendant  habit 
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to  this  litde  shrub:  the  other  species,  &  glcnneriita,  is  quite  or- 
namental. 

Hydrangeas  jret  remain  in  beauty,  although  not  in  so  high  a 
state,  as  in  the  previous  month.  Annuals  are  in  general  m  the 
greatest  perfection  this  month,  and  expand  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  particularize  any,  as  they  are  nearly  all 
beautiful  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  should  be  in  every  garden 
where  there  is  sufficient  room.  We  may  here,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  a  few  of  the  choicest,  though  we  may  have,  m- 
cidentally,  done  so  before. 

All  the  varieties  of  double  asters  must  be  grown  for  a  display 
of  flowers  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octobfr:  the  yellow, 
white,  and  purple  sweet  sultans,  are  very  elegant:  balsams  are 
showy:  poppies,  if  good  sorts  are  selected,  are  extremely  splen- 
did when  planted  in  patches  or  beds  by  themselves:  the  tall 
branching  double,  and  the  rocket  larkspurs,  have  a  fine  appear- 
ance; white  and  purple  petunias,  nemophilas,  clarkias,  gilias, 
particularly  that  fine  species  tricolor,  eternal  flowers,  zinnias, 
stocks,  marygolds,  hibiscuses,  candy-tufts,  madias,  coreopsis,  the 
dwarf  convolvulus,  verbenas,  globe  amaranthuses,  calendrinias, 
schizanthuses,  and,,  indeed,  many  more  weU  known  kinds,  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate,  should  be  cultivated.  . 

The  herbaceous  climbmg  plants  in  flower  now  are  Cal4mpelis 
sciibra,  exceedingly  beautiful,  Lophosp^rmum  enib^scens,  Mau- 
r&ndya  Barclay dna,  Cobos'a  scandens,  Ipoms^  QtiamocJt^,  both 
the  red  and  wlute  convolvuluses,  &c.  Of  shrubby  kmds,  Bigndn- 
ia  ridicans;  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  Clematis  virgini- 
iina,  and  in  the  latter  full  as  ornamental  with  its  seeds. 

October, — Quite  a  change  now  takes  place  in  the  aspect  of  the 
garden:  if,  however,  the  weather  remains  warm  and  pleasant,  this 
change  is  less  perceived  until  late  m  the  month;  but  in  seasons 
like  Qie  present  there  will  not  be  much  to  admire.  We  do  not 
anticipate  such  cold  and  backward  years  as  the  present  one  has 
been,  and  we  shall  therefore  intend  our  remarks  to  apply  to  more 
favorable  ones,  as  we  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series  hinted; 
there  would  then  be  many  plants  m  full  beauty.  Dahlias  still 
continue  to  flower  well,  and  are  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  gar- 
den. Among  the  herbaceous  plants,  l>elphinium  exaltiitum  and 
el&tum  are  in  flower;  Potentilla  Russellidna  and  nepal^nsis, 
Pentst^on  ov^tum,  rdseum  and  pulch^llum:  Stdtice  Gmelina 
and  latifdlia,  valuable  as  flowering  all  summer:  Catan&nche  bicolor, 
Camp&nula  pyramid&lis  and  carp&tica,  Lob^ta  spiecidsa  and  sy- 
philitica, Dracoc^phalum  virginiiinum,  Core6psis  lanceol^ta, 
Aes^da  odor^ta  var.  frut^scens,  Eschschdltzta  calif6mica  and 
cr6cea,  Phl6x  cord&ta,  americkna,  decussiita  &lba,  pvramidiilis 

Endulifldra^  rdseum,   and  some  others;   O'xalis   Deppei   and 
}widi:  tluit  elegant  indigenous  plant,  Gentidna -crinita,  blooms 
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in  perfection  this  month,  opening  its  azure  flowers  after  ^^  the 
keen  and  frosty  night,"  with  renewed  brilliancy.  It  should  be 
transferred  from  its  native  habitats  (where  it  may  be  often  seen) 
to  the  flower-border  of  every  garden.  The  red  berries  of  the 
Crataegus  and  the  white  ones  of  the  snowberry  now  ornament  the 
border:  nobette  and  China  roses  continue  to  bloom  in  tolerable 
profusion. 

The  difierent  salvias  will  be  now  in  their  splendor.  Ferbtoa 
chamedrifdlia  will  abo  flower  till  severe  frost  destroys  the  plants. 
Petiknias,  Lobelia  bicolor,  calendrinias,  &c.,  will  also  show  an 
abundance  of  flowers  this  month.  Most  of  the  annuals,  as  men- 
tioned last  month,  continue  in  bloom. 

We  here  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  we  hope 
the  several  papers  have  been  as  useful  to  our  readers,  or  that 

Eortion  of  them  who  are  in  want  of  such  information,  as  they 
ave  anticipated.  We  have  not,  as  we  believe  that  our  readers 
are  aware,  intended  them  for  the  professed  amateur  in  floricul- 
ture, but  for  the  proprietor  of  the  suburban,  or  village  garden, 
where  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  and  where  a  con- 
tinual rather  than  a  purely  rare  display  of  flowers  is  wanted,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  until  late  m  the  autumn.  The 
number  of  plants  may  be  augmented,  in  a  great  degree,  and  many 
very  beautiful  ones  included;  but  the  prices  of  such  are  yet  with- 
out the  reach  of  many  who  would  desire  them,  and  are  therefore 
willing  to  wait  until  their  cultivation  shall  become  so  general,  that 
they  may  be  easily  obtained.  A  garden  containing  such  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  plants  as  we  have  enumerated,  will  be  by  no 
means  a  very  ordinary  one,  and  the  owner  of  such  should  annu- 
ally plant  any  new  seeds  of  perennials,  in  'order  to  enrich  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  also  add  two  or  three  new  plants  every 
season.  If  there  is  considerable  room,  duplicates  may  be  at 
first  planted,  which  can  afterwards  be  destroved;  when  the  space 
is  very  limited,  the  whole  stock,  of  some  of  the  least  beautiful, 
may  be  rooted  out,  to  make  place  for  more  choice  ones.  By 
pursuing  some  such  system,  the  garden  will  be  a  source  of  in- 
creasing interest^  and  eventually  contain  an  excellent  collection  of 
plants. 

We  shall  improve  the  first  opportunity,  if  not  in  the  present 
volume,  b  the  succeeding  one,  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  de^ 
surable  plants  for  a  small  green-house;  and  if  not  prevented  for 
want  of  time,  a  few  hmts  on  the  cultivation  of  each  species  and 
varie^. 
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Aet.  IV.     On  the  Preservation  of  Plants^  Fruits^  ^c.  against 
Ants^     By  M.  Emilien  De  Wael,  of  Antwerp. 

So  many  modes  are  in  use  throughout  Belgium,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say  which  is  the  best,  every  one  preaching 
highly  upon  his  own  method.  I  will,  therefore,  only  state  the 
three  ways  most  generally  adopted. 

1st.  The  use  of  fish  oil  dpes  not  destroy  the  insects;  but  it  is 
an  excellent  preservative  for  both  trees  and  vegetables,  against 
their  aggress.  H  it  is  a  tree  that  wants  to  be  protected,  it  is 
done  by  puttmg  round  the  stem  a  piece  of  canvass  impregnated 
with  oil.  If  it  is  a  bed  planted  with  seeds  that  wants  protection, 
the  surface  may  be  lightly  sprinkled  over  with  the  oil,  or  at  sun- 
dry places  may  be  put  some  rags,  soaked  through  with  the  same. 
The  smell  annoys  the  ants  so  much,  as  to  prevent  their  combg 
near. 

2d.  A  compost,  of  four  parts  tar,  one  part  essence  of  tur- 
pentine, and  one  quarter  sperm  or  whale  oil,  is  also  very  much 
used. 

3d.  Repeated  watering  with  one  ounce  sulphate  of  potash,  dis- 
solved m  water,  is  an  excellent  preservative,  but  the  destruction 
of  tlie  ants  is  not  the  consequence,  and  it  does  not  expel  them 
longer  than  the  watering  is  continued. 

The  only  efficient  mode  of  destruction  is  to  cover  some  of 
the  common  earth  worms  (Lumbricus  terrestris) ,  collected  in  a 
pot,  with  arsenic.  When  they  are  dead,  and  well  inflated,  they 
are  thrown  into  the  garden,  and  instantly  eaten  up  by  the  ants, 
who  also  carry  the  worms  to  their  nests,  and  they  are  thus  poi- 
soned in  immense  numbers.  Yours, 

Boston^  October  17/A,  1836.  Emilien  De  Wael. 


Art.  V.     Observations  on  the    Treatment  of  several  Genera  of 
the  MUural  order  Iridacea.    By  the  Conductors. 

Several  of  the  genera  belonging  to  this  rather  extensive 
natural  order  are  among  our  most  beautiful  plants,  and  deserve 
an  extensive  cultivation.     They  are,  a  greater  part  of  them,  na- 
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tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  our  climate,  but  require  the  protection  and  the  warmth  of 
a  green-bouse  to  produce  their  flowers,  and  one  or  two  genera 
are  only  brought  to  perfection  in  the  stove  or  hot-house  depart- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  not  sufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
plants  belonging  to  this  order  by  our  amateur  gardeners;  whethey^ 
this  neglect  has  been  from  want  of  information  in  regard  to  their 
growth,  or  from  an  undue  appreciation  of  their  beau^r,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  suppose;  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  beliei  that  it  is 
from  both  these  causes  combined:  for  we  do  not  recollect  of 
ever  having  seen  many  plants  well  grown,  nor  have  we  often 
found  them*in  complete  collections  of  other  plants.  We  have 
consequently  seized  this  opportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers 
such  information  as  we  are  possessed  of,  m  the  hope  of  drawing 
more  attention  to  their  cultivation. 

The  order  /rid&ces  contains  thirty-six  genera,  aH  of  which 
possess  considerable  beauty.  The  genus  /Yis  is  well  known,  as 
two  species  are  indigenous  to  our  cUmate,  and  several  others  are 
among  the  most  common  flowers  of  the  border  known  as  the 
flower-de-lis:  there  are  an  immense  number  of  species,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  handsome  plants,  and  we  hope  they  wiD  all  soon 
be  introduced;  English  catalogues  enumerate  from  fifty  to  sixty 
kinds.  The  Gladioli  have  also  long  been  cultivated,  and  are 
highly  valued  for  their  elegance^. 

The  genera  of  which  we  propose  some  remarks  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Gladblus,  Anomathdea,  Antholyza, 

/xia,  Watft6nta,  Trit6nia, 

Spar&xis,  Bahidna^  Hesper&ntba. 

Gladiolus. — Plants  of  this  gehus  are  perhaps  more  cultivated 
than  either  of' the  others;  some  are  perfectly  luirdy,  and  the  oth-^ 
ers  require  the  protection  of  the  green-house.  Several  hybrids 
have  been  raised  by  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  William  Herbert,  of 
great  beauty,  and  some  other  cultivators  have  also  produced  a 
number:  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  varieties  wiO  eventually  be- 
come very  numerous,  as  the  species  seed  easily,  and  the  young 
plants  come  into  flower  sooner  than  most  other  bulbs.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  finest: — 

6.  cardiniilis. — This  species  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  from  six  to  ten  on  a 
spike,  and  are  extremely  showy.  It  requires  the  protection  of  a 
green-house,  and  will  not  flourish  in  the  open  garden.  We  set  out 
two  or  three  bulbs  in  the  autumn,  in  the  border;  but  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  we  found  them  completely  rotten;  they  are  impa- 
tient of  too  much  moisture.     The  soil  most  suitable  for  all  the  61a- 
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dloli  18  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  or  decayed  leaves,  in 
about  equal  proportions.  They  are  generally  grown  by  crowd- 
ing two  or  three  bulbs  into  a  pot  not  sufficiently  large  enough  for 
one,  which  is  one  cause  of  their  failing  to  produce  flowers.  Only 
one  bulb  should  be  placed  in  a  number  three  pot;  give  a  good 
drainage  with  potsherds:  after  they  are  potted  set  them  in  a 
frame,  or,  in  want  of  this,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  warm  aspect,  in 
the  garden,  and  cover  them  with  an  mch  or  two  of  soil,  over 
which  throw  a  few  diy  leaves  or  some  old  haulm:  they  may  re* 
main  in  this  situation  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  when  they  should  be  taken  up  and  removed  to  the  green- 
house; if  any  heavy  rains  should  occur  while  they  remain  in  the 
ground,  a  few  boards  should  be  laid  over  them  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  being  too  much  saturated  with  water.  No  other  care  is 
requisite  but  to  give  the  plants  air,  light  and  water,  until  they 
have  blossomed  and  perfected  their  leaves,  when  the  water  should 
be  applied  quite  sparmgly,  gradually  giving  less  and  less  until  the 
foliage  is  dried  up,  at  which  time  it  should  be  wholly  withheld. 
The  bulbs  may  then  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  laid  away  in 
papers  in  a  dry  room,  until  the  time  of  planting,  which  should  be 
done  in  October  or  November.  This  species  is  not  so  easy  of 
cultivation  as  the  others,  but  its  splendor  will  amply  repay  for  all 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it.  Seeds  may  be  easily  obtained,  if  the 
flowers  are  impregnated  with  some  of  the  other  species,  and 
new  varieties  would  probably  be  produced. 

O.  florib^ndus. — This  is  also  a  charming  species.  The  flow- 
ers are  of  a  yellowish-white,  or  cream-colored,  very  numerous, 
and  collected  in  bundles,  from  whence  its  name.  It  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  cardin^lis^  and  with  much  more  certainty 
of  its  blooming  well.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable  spe- 
cies. 

O.  natal^nsis. — This  very  showy  species,  which  has  lately 
been  ratroduced  to  our  gardens,  is  very  easily  cultivated.  The 
method  of  planting  the  roots  and  managing  the  plants  is  so  well 
detailed  in  our  I,  p.  54,  by  a  correspondent,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  here;  for  their  cultivation  in 
pots  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  those  remarks,  and  confine  ours, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  their  growth  in  the  border. 

The  bulbs  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  produce  their  flowers 
m  greater  beauty  when  planted  in  the  border,  than  when  growing 
in  pots:  they  should  be  set  out  in  the  month  of  October  or  No- 
vember, in  a  rich  light  soil;  placing  them  five  or  six  inches  under 
the  surface.  No  more  care  is  requisite.  Upon  the  approach  of 
spring  the  shoots  will  make  their  appearance  above  the  ground; 
when  they  have  attained  to  some  height  they  should  be  tied  to 
neat  stakes,  to  prevent  the  spikes  of  flowers  from  falling  to  the 
ground. 
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la  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  assumed  a  decayed 
appearance,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  divided,  and  reset 
i^ain.  The  after  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  sea- 
son.  It  increases  very  fast,  and  its  simple  culture  will  recom- 
mend it  to  every  garden. 

6.  bldndus. — A  very  delicate  species,  with  flesh-colored 
flowers. '  It  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended 
for  the  cardinalis.     It  should  be  in  every  good  collection. 

G.  hirsi^tus. — Another  pretty  species  with  pink  flowers,  and 
of  slender  growth.     Cultivated  Uke  the  cardinklis. 

G.  tristis  is  also  a  very  delicate  species,  with  flowers  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color.  It  requires  the  same  management  as  the 
others.  It  is  a  good  species  to  hybridize  with  the  stronger 
growing  ones.  The  Rev.  and  Hon.  Wm.  Herbert  raised  some 
fine  varieties  between  this  and  the  bl&ndus. 

G,  byzantinus  and  commiinis,  and  the  varieties  of  the  latter, 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  as  recommended  for  the 
natal^nsis.  They  are  very  showy  when  planted  m  beds  by  them- 
selves. 

G,  var.  pudibundus.  This  is  a  hybrid  (noticed  at  p.  63), 
raised  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  is  said  to  be  between  the  cardin^Us 
and  bl&ndus.  The  color  is  a  charming  rose,  shaded  into  white 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.  It  requires  just  the  same  treatment  as 
the  cardin&Iis,  and  is  a  free  bloomer,  throwing  up  a  spike  two 
feet  high,  with  twelve  or  more  flowers. 

G.  var.  Colvilli  is  a  handsome  hybrid,  with  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  may  be  grown  like  the  cardiniLlis.  It  is  a  desirable 
variety. 

There  are  many  more  species,  but  these  are  such  as  we  can 
recommend  for  their  elegance.  A  considerable  number  of  vari- 
eties have  been  raised;  but  as  we  have  never  grown,  or  seen  an^ 
particular  account  of,  them,  we  cannot  speak  in  regard  to  theur 
merits.  We  hope,  however,  that  all  those  of  any  beauty,  or 
deserving  of  cultivation,  will  be  soon  introduced  into  our  col- 
lections. 

English  cultivators  state  that  the  best  plan  for  growmg  all  the 
Crladioli,  ixias,-watsonias,  &c.,  is  in  a  brick  pit,  built  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  frost,  and  covered  with  lights,  and,  in  severe  weath- 
er, with  mats,  &c.  The  pit  should  be  filled  with  the  same  soil  as  we 
have  recommended,  and  the  bulbs  set  about  six  inches  deep.  The 
sashes  should  be  opened  during  all  pleasant  weather,  and  only  kept 
closed  when  severe  frosts  occur,  or  when  there  is  danger  of  a  super- 
abundance of  wet,  from  long  and  continued  rains.  In  this  wa^  they 
throw  up  very  vigorous  leaves  and  strong  flower-spikes,  which  re- 
mam  in  beauty  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  when  growing  in  pots. 
We  have  no  doubfbut  the  same  treatment  might  be  practised  here: 
the  pit  need  not  be  built  of  more  than  one  thiclmess  of  brick; 
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on  the  approach  of  our  severe  frosts,  some  dry  leaves  or  coarse 
maDiure  could  be  thrown  up  round  it,  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
freezing;  the  sashes  could  be  kept  open  during  all  pleasant 
weather,  until  January,  when  the  pit  could  be  filled  with  dry 
leaves,  and  the  sashes  closed  until  the  month  of  March:  at  this 
time  the  leaves  should  be  removed,  and,  as  the  shoots  make  their 
Appearance,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  protect  at  night  with  a  cover- 
ing of  some  kind  over  the  lights,  until  April,  when  they  may  be 
wholly  taken  off. 

/'xia. — This  is  a  very  mterestine  genus  of  plants,  of  a  slen- 
der habit,  with  delicate  and  beautiiul  flowers.  They  are  easily 
grown,  and  are  desirable  in  the  green«house,  occupying  but  little 
room,  where  they  continue  in  perfection  from  March  to  June. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  finest  species. 

/.  viridifldra. — This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  beautiful:  the 
dowers  are  of  a  bright  green,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  It  throws  up  a  spike  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  with  upwards  of  twenty  flowers:  it  should  be  in  every 
•collection  of  plants.  This  and  all  the  other  species  may  be 
treated  as  follows: — Plant  the  bulbs  in  number  two  pots,  filled 
with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  or  leaf  mould,  in  equal 
parts,  three  in  each,  in  the  month  of  October  or  November: 
place  them  in  the  green-house,  under  the  stage,  or  in  some  situa- 
tion where  they  will  not  receive  too  much  heat  and  light,  or  set 
them  in  a  firame  for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots:  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  in  the  former  place,  they 
may  remain  until  they  Uoom;  or  if  in  the  latter,  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  the  green-bouse,  to  display  their  flowers.  When  they 
are  first  potted  they  should  be  watered  rather  sparingly,  but  as 
•soon  as  they  shoTi^  any  signs  of  throwing  up  leaves,  give  larger 
quantities:  after  the  flower  stems  make  their  appearance  the 
plants  will  need  Uberal  supplies,  which  should  be  c<M)tinued  until 
ihe  flowers  begin  to  &de;  it  must  then  be  gradually  withheld  un- 
til the  leaves  have  dried  up:  the  bulbs  should  then  be  taken  up, 
separated,  and  put  away  in  dry  papers  until  the  time  arrives  for 
planting  again*  English  cultivators  recommend  growing  them  m 
pots  or  frames,  m  the  manner  of  the  gladiolus. 

/.  flexudsa. — A  very  delicate  species,  with  pure  white  flow- 
ers.    It  grows  about  twelve  inches  high. 

/.  er^cta  is  abo  a  pretty  species,  with  white  flowers;  it  grows 
▼ery  erect,  about  a  foot  high. 

There  are  many  more  beautiful  species,  and  some  varieties, 
but  these  are  all  we  have  grown  ourselves.  /.  piitens,  Hel^ni 
and  c6nica,  are  said  to  be  fine. 

Spar&xis. — A  not  very  extensive  genus,  but  containing  three 
or  four  species,  of  great  elegance.  The  same  compost  as  re- 
commended for  the  ixias  will  answer  equally  as  well  for  the  spa* 
raxises.     The  bulbs  should  be  set  out  at  the  sao^  season,  and 
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in  similar  sized  pots.    They  mAj  also  be  grown  m  a  pit  or  frame. 
Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope. 

S.  tricolor. — A  very  showy  species/  mth  orange,  yellow  ao^ 
brown  colors,  growing  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  It  should 
be  in  every  collection  of  fine  bulbs. 

8.  grandifldra. — This  species  does  not  grow  quite  so  tall  as 
the  tricolor,  but  the  flowers  are  nearly  as  beautiful;  they  are  of 
a  rich  purple,  and  the  largest  of  the  species.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  as  with  the  others. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  this  species:  grandifldra  var.  striata 
is  one  of  them  (sometimes  called  an  /xia).  The  flowers  are 
straw-colored,  with  a  stripe  of  pink  through  the  centre  of  each 
petal:  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

8.  versicolor. — Less  beautiful  than  the  others,  but,  neverthe- 
less, very  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  purple  and  yellow,  and 
appear  in  a  spike  of  some  length.  We  have  cultivated  several 
pots  of  this  species,  and  the  following,  and  consider  them  as  en- 
titled to  a  place  m  every  good  collection.  Same  treatment  as 
the  others. 

8.  bicolor. — Similar  to  the  last,  except  in  the  colors,  which 
are  brown  and  yellow  (brown  outside  of  petals,  and  yellow  in- 
side) :  grows  to  the  same  height  (about  a  foot)  as  the  versicolor, 
and  requires  the  same  management. 

There  is  a  sweet-scented  and  a  few  other  species,  but  we  have 
never  grown  them.  We  do  not  know  that  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  new  varieties  by  cross  impregnation;  but 
we  presume  that  it  might  be  done,  as  some  of  them  seed  quite 
freely. 

Anomatfadca. — A   genus   containing  only  two  species;    A. 
jimcetL  and  cru^nta.     They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
>  Hope,  but  require  a  somewhat  diflferent  treatment  from  the  ge- 
nera we  have  spoken  of.     We  have  only  grown  the  cru6nta;  it 
is  a  very  beautiful  little  plant,  and  easily  flowered  in  perfection. 

A.  cru6nta. — The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  carmine,  with  a  blotch 
of  a  deeper  color  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  three  lower  sepals  (or 
petals).  It  throws  up  a  spike  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
mches,  on  which  appear  two  or  three  lateral  branches,  each  con- 
tainbg  from  six  to  ten  flowers:  several  of  them  are  generally 
open  at  once,  and  make  a  charming  display. 

The  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  m  the  border:  The  soil, 
in  which  they  seem  to  flourish  best,  should  be  composed  of  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  of  the  former 
to  one  third  of  the  latter.  The  bulbs  are  about  the  size  of  an 
ixia,  and  three  of  them  maybe  put  into  a  number  two  pot.  They 
should  be  planted  in  the  month  of  January  or  February,  just 
covering  them  with  the  compost,  and  placed  under  the  stage, 
in  the  green-house,  for  a  week  or  two,  until  they  have  made  a  tew 
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roots.  During  this  period  they  should  be  watered  very  sparingly, 
as  too  much  moisture  would  endanger  their  rotting.  At  the  end 
gf  this  time  they  may  be  set  upon  the  stage,  with  the  other  Idnds, 
and  watered  more  freely.  They  will  soon  put  out  their  leaves, 
.and  will  flower  throughout  the  months  of  May  and  June.  After 
the  flowers  hare  faded,  gradually  cease  giving  water,  until  the 
foliage  has  assumed  a  decayed  appearance,  when  it  must  be 
wholly  withheld.  The  bulbs  are  so  small  that  they  may  remain 
in  the  pots',  which  should  be  kept  in  a  shed  or  some  other  shel- 
tered  place,  out  of  the  way  of  wet.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
planting  again,  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  separated, 
and  reset  in  a  fresh  compost,  and  the  same  treatment  observed 
as  before. 

The  bulbs  may  also  be  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tiger 
flower;  and  those  persons  who  dp  not  possess  a  green-house,  can 
have  their  flowers  in  as  good  perfection  as  those  who  do,  though 
not  at  the  same  season.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  border,  m  a  Ught  rich  soU,  composed  of  leaf  mould, 
or  peat,  and  loam:  they  should  be  set  about  an  inch  deep  and 
two  or  three  inches  apart.  When  the  flower  stems  appear,  tie 
them  neatly  to  smaU  sticks,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the 
wind.  The  bulbs  may  remain  in  the  ground  after  they  have 
(done  blooming  till  November,  unless  there  is  danger  of  severe 
JGrost,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  up  and  lay  them 
away  in  dry  papers,  out  of  the  reach  of  it,  until  spring. 

This  species  produces  seeds  in  abundance,  which  vegetate 
very  freely,  b  a  common  hot-bed,  planted  m  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  in  the  same  soil  as  recommended  for  the  old 
bulbs.  We  have  now  growing  in  the  open  border  a  great  num- 
ber of  plants  from  seeds  sown  last  spring.  The  leaves  are  as 
vigorous  as  those  on  the  old  roots,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from 
the  appearance,  that  they  will,  some  of  them,  produce  flowers 
next  season.  The  bulbs  are  so  easily  increased,  that  we  hope 
Chey  will  soon  become  conunon  in  every  garden. 


Art.  VI*  iNoHces  of  luw  and  bea^ful  PlanU  figured  in  the 
London  Ploricukural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  tome 
Recount  of  thou  which  it  toould  be  derirabk  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 
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JSdwards^s  Botanieal  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers :  4«.  colored,  9$,  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  BoUny 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis'i  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containinflr 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  nmnbers j  3s.  6d,  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  X.  S.,  Regius 
rrofessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Mtes  relating  to  Botany  and  FloricuUure. — Mr.  Nuttall  has 
lately  returned  from  the  Columbia  River,  where  he  has  collected 
and  brought  home  dried  specimens  of  a  great  many  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  plants  first  discovered,  and  introduced  to  England, 
by  the  meritorious  Douglas.  We  are  also  happy  to  learn  that 
he  has  brought  seeds  of  several  species,  from  which,  we  ex* 
pect,  many  beautiful  and  rare  things  wiU  be  raised.  This  will  he 
gratifying  intelligence  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  noticed 
die  numerous  plants  which  have  been  figured  in  the  floricultural 
and  botanical  periodicals,  from  Douglas's  specimens:  we  may 
now  anticipate  the  introduction  of  some  of  them  into  our  gardens 
in  a  short  time.  An  account  of  the  genera  and  species  seen  and 
collected,  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  will  probably  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
Maural  Sciences,  published  at  Philadelphia,  which  we  hope,  at 
some  future  time,  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. — The  distinction  of  knightliood  has  been 
conferred  upon  this  distinguished  botanist  by  the  king.  The 
British  government,  until  lately,  has  lavished  all  her  honors  upon 
the  army  or  navy;  while  France,  and  even  Russia,  with  its  auto- 
crat, has  conferred  them,  not  only  on  professors,  but  on  '^  artists, 
architects,  engineers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  physicians,  law- 
yers, &c."  We  do  not  regard  such  honors  as  of  much  conse- 
quence ;  but  It  certainly  evinces  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  has 
heretofore  existed  with  the  English.  No  man  could  be  more  de- 
serving of  honor,  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  than  Dr.  Hooker. 

Mr.  Douglas. — The  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society  have 
issued  subscription  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  suf- 
ficient fund  to  erect  a  monument  (in  his  native  parish  of  Scone, 
Perthshire),  to  this  indefatigable  and  much  lamented  botanist. 
The  price  of  subscription  is  limited,  to  gardeners,  fi-om  one  to 
five  shillings.  Amateurs  can  give  what  they  please,  and  the  least 
sum  wiU  be  acceptable.  The  subscription  papers  will  remain 
open  for  an  indefinite  period,  so  as  to  give  time  for  botanists,  am- 
ateurs and  gardeners,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  an  opportunity  to 
testify  their  gratitude  for  the  labors  of  this  enthusiastic  travel- 
ler. The  style  and  character  of  the  memorial  will  be  left  to  a 
committee,  who  will  erect  such  a  one  as  the  fimds  collected  will 
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justify.  Blank  subscription  lists  accompany  each  number  of  the 
Gardener^a  Magazine^  from  which  we  have  condensed  these  re- 
marks, and  they  have  also,  we  believe,  been  sent  to  all  the  hor- 
ticultural societies  throughout  the  world.  A  list  of  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  wiirbe  published  in  the  above  mentioned  work, 
and  we  hope  that,  among  them,  will  be  found  those  of  many  of 
our  own  countrymen,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  services 
Mr.  Douglas  has  rendered  to  botany  and  floriculture.  Had  a  sub- 
scription list  been  sent  to  us,  with  a  request  to  use  our  exertions 
to  procure  names,  it  should  not  be  any  fault  of  ours  if  we  did  not 
add  a  large  number. 

EtipAortiitcese. 

XVVH<yRBIA  .  i&lgens    JTorw. 

•  A  species  under  this  name  is  mentioned,  by  a  correspond- 
ent, in  the  Oardener^s  Magazine^  as  existing  in  the  garden  of 
M.  L.  Anderae,  sen.,  of  Frankfort.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  ^by  the  Baron  Von  Karwinsky,  together  with  the  E. 
heterophylla  Karw.  (pulc^errima  fVilU,  Her.)  He  found  them 
growmg  during  his  scientific  journey,  m  that  country^  and  brought 
Uving  plants  of  them  to  Germany.  The  following  description  of 
it  is  given.  '^  £uph6rbta  fulgens  is  an  elegant  and  very  orna- 
mental plant,  of  the  following  characteristics:  it  is  a  branched, 
upright,  leafy,  freely  growing,  and  freely  flowering  shrub.  All 
its  green  parts  bear  a  glaucous  bloom.  Its  shoots  are  slender, 
twig-like,  round,  glabrous,  and  curved  outwards  in  their  ternund 
^  portion;  bearbg  the  flowers  along  this  portion  in  groaps,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  have  petioles  nearly  one  inch 
long,  and  disks  that  are  lanceolate,  tapered  to  both  ends,  entire, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  across 
in  the  broadest  part.  The  groups  of  flowers  are  upon  short 
stalks,  and  consist  of  from  two  to  four  flowers  (as  they  would  be 
ordinarily  called),  each  upon  a  stalk  about  one  inch  long;  and 
each  showy  from  its  involucre,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  color, 
and  which  has  a  tube  of  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  hori- 
zontally spread  border  of  a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
a  sixpenny  piece,  and  consisting  of  five  obcordate  lobes.  One 
may  imagine  that  a  bush,  abounding  in  groups  of  these  involucres 
displayed  together,  must  be  splendid,  and  well  merit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  fulgens:  which,  however,  the  inventor  of 
the  name  may  rather  have  intended  to  express  a  brilliance  in  the 
redness,  than  the  general  efiect  produced  by  a  display  of  flowers 
of  this  color.  The  plant  appears  disposed  to  produce  plenty  of 
seeds.''  It  has  never  been  figured  in  any  of  the  English  botani- 
cal magazines^     {Gard.  Mag.  for  Aug.,  p.  390.) 
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TOlNSErrru  paicb^rrima  Orah. 

This  splendid  plant  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Magazine  for  June, 
t.  3493.  The  same  correspondent,  quoted  under  £uph6r- 
hia  fulgens,  states  that  the  plant  he  saw  in  Germany  and  men- 
tioned in  his  communication,  is  the  E.  heterophylla  Karw.  the 
same  as  that  figured  as  Poins6ttta  pulch^rrima.  If  this  b  true,  it 
must  have  been  introduced  into  Germany  about  the  same  time 
that  it  was  brought  to  this  country;  as  living  plants,  drawings, 
and  dried  specimens,  of  both  this  and  £uph6rbia  fulgens,  were 
received  by  that  writer  b  May,  1836,  from  his  brother  in  Vienna. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  plants  have  not  found  their 
way  into  English  collections  before  this,  or  that  some  information 
respecting  the  existence  of  such  in  the  continental  gardens  has  not 
been  made  known  before.  We  shall  expect  to  see,  in  a  future 
number  of  the  6ard.  Mag.j  more  information  respecting  this 
plant.     {Oard.  Mag.  for  Aug.,  p.  390.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

Sffumtjfwui    OeDtUiM    unarelloldM.    JMicA.  PmrA, 

I  was  kindly  presented  by  a  friend  with  some  fine  specimens 
of  this  elegant  and  rare  gentiana,  which  were  gathered  in  Shefiield, 
in  this  state,  a  few  days  ago.  Growing  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet,  and  bearing,  on  its  quadrangular  stem,  successive  verticils 
of  delicate  blue  flowers,  by  twos,  threes,  and  fives,  it  formed  an 
elegant  contrast  with  the  decaying  foliage  of  the  year.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  this,  with  the  inimitable  frmged-^orollsd 
species,  6.  crinita,  could  be  introduced  and  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. How  delightfully  would  their  charming  flowers  appear 
amidst  the  purple  and  naked  corolla  of  the  C61chicum  autumnkle, 
and  Crdcus  ser6cinus,  and,  now  and  then,  a  precocious  phlox, 
tempted,  by  the  balmy  air  and  gladsome  sun,  to  expand  a  few  blos- 
soms intended  for  the  next  spring.  Gentidna  sapon&ria,  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  recommended  as  a  fine  and  certain  autumnal  flower, 
thriving  with  great  vigor  in  a  moist  and  cool  border,  and  even 
accommodating  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  its  situation.  When 
suffered  to  stand  in  the  same  place  for  several  years,  it  assumes 
a  strong  and  vigorous  aspect,  and  becomes  literidly  crowded  with 
flowers.  This  species  does  not  expand:  the  corolla  is  contract- 
ed at  the  apex.  O.  crinita,  on  the  contrary,  opens  regularly  on 
the  approach  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  welcomes  its  genial  beams 
by  the  exhibition  of  its  rare  beauty. 

This  last  mentioned  species  may  be  found  in  seed  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  It  is  sometimes  a  rare,  and  again  at  other  times 
a  common  plant,  in  the  sphagnous  swamps  at  Cambridge.  Per^ 
haps  some  of  your  correspondents  or  readers  who  have  reared 
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the  North  American  plants,  and  attended  particularly  to  their  cul- 
tivation, in  England,  could  furnish  your  pages  with  some  very 
valuable  hints  on  the  successful  treatment  of  these  unwilling 
guests  of  our  gardens,  though  hardy  inhabitants  of  our  meadows 
and  woods.  Such  information  is  much  needed,  and  would  be 
greatly  promotive  of  an  increased  and  national  taste  for  our  finer 
native  plants,  and  the  appreciation  of  their  charms  as  well  in  the 
flower  border  as  in  their  native  localities. — /.  L,  R. 


Art.  VIL     CalU  at  Gardens  and  Nuneriei. 

Amateur  Garden  of  Mr,  8.  Walker,  Roxhury.-^  October,  We  have 
been  much  pleased  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  Walker's  garden  :  although  so 
late  in  the  season  that  the  uncommonly  early  and  severe  frosts  had  de- 
stroyed the  beauty  of  a  larffer  part  of  the  plants,  still  we  found  seversl 
pretty  things  to  admire.  Mr.  Walker  is  noted  as  having  produced 
some  of  the  finest  pansies  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  the  country;  he 
18 — as  indeed  who  should  not  be — a  great  lover  of  these  plants,  and  al^ 
lows  them  a  good  share  of  his  attention  and  care.  He  has  imported 
many  plants,  and  his  seedlings,  from  seed  of  his  own  raising,  have,  many 
ofthem,  surpassed  in  beauty,  some  of  the  parents  ',  much  praise  is  due 
to  Mr.  Walker  for  his  continued  zeal  and  perseverance,  in  endeavoring 
to  raise  this  beautiful  plant  to  the  place  where  it  certainly  belones-— 
among  the  florist's  flowers — and  we  presume  that  he  will  dispose  of  du- 
plicates to  amateurs  who  are  in  want  of  some  of  his  most  brilliant  kinds, 
or  will  exchange  with  other  growers  of  this  flower,  who  have  succeed- 
ed in  producing  such  as  are  worthy  of  a  name.  Some  of  Mr.  Walker's 
best  are  Othello, — a  very  large  flower ,fine  form,  possessing  all  the  pro* 
perties  of  a  good  pansy,  and  of  a  deep  rich  purple  color — and  Village 
Maid.  We  founu,atthis  late  season,  a  bed  of  seedlings,  with  many 
flowers  expanded,  of  considerable  elegance,  although  they  were  not 
thouffht  sufficiently  so  to  deserve  names. 

Of  pinks  our  readers  are  already  aware  that  Mr.  Walker  has  a  fine 
collection,  which  he  has  only  got  together  at  much  labor  and  expense. 
The  plants  are  doing  very  well,  and  look  vigorous  and  healthy  ;  they 
are  much  easier  grown  than  carnations,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  fine 
collections  abounding  in  our  gardens.  Mr.  Walker's  article  on  the  pink, 
at  page  339  of  the  present  volume,  will  give  all  necessary  information  re- 
garding their  cultivation.  The  double  white  rocket  flourishes  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance  here,  while  the  purple  can  scarcely  be  kept  alive  ; 
we  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  soil  or  the  garden,  which  is  a  strong 
moist  loam  ;  from  this  same  cause,  that  lovely  plant,  Genti^na  acatUis, 
of  which  there  is  a  small  one  in  this  collection,  is  growing  well,  and  has 
spread  over  nearly  a  square  foot  of  soil.  We  may  therefore  anticipate 
a  sight  of  the  flowers  in  the  coming  spring.  C61chicum  autumnAle  we 
found  in  full  bloom:  this  is,  to  the  garden,  in  the  autumn  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November,  what  the  Sanfuin^ria  canadensis  is  in  the  spring 
months  of  April  and  May — extremely  showy,— and  both  ofthem  should 
be  found  in  every  flower  border. 
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yifteea  filametotdsa  has  stood  out  here  for  four  or  ^re  years;  it  has, 
however,  never  flowered  until  the  past  season :  it  then  threw  up  a  flow- 
er spike  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  which  remained  in  perfection 
for  a  ^eat  length  of  time.  It  receives  no  protection,  but  the  points  of 
the  stiff  and  rigid  foliage  are  tied  together  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the 
snow  and  rain  from  entering  too  freely  into  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Walker  has  laid  out  largely  for  a  tulip  show  the  ensuing  spring:  he 
has  planted  upwards  of  one  thousand  bulbs,  among  which  are  many  very 
fine  kinds,  such  as  Louis  XVI,  Strong^s  Charles  X,  &c.  A  large  frame 
will  be  erected  over  the  whole,  to  be  covered  with  an  awning,  that  the 
blooms  may  be  screened  from  the  sun,  and  thus  kept  in  perfection  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Mr.  Walker  has  always  grown  a  fine  collection, 
but  he  has  made  many  additions:  he  is  in  hope  that,  from  the  display 
which  be  intends  to  make,  should  nothing  unrorseen  occur,  to  excite  a 
greater  taste  for  this  roost  gorgeous  flower,  which  appears  not  to  be  so 
highly  appreciated  by  our  amateur  gardeners  as  other  plants.  There 
seems  to  be  a  fear  with  some,  of  catching  the  tuHp-mania,  if  they  once 
enter  into  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  kinds.  We  nope,  however,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  all,  and  that,  eventually,  we  shall  find  as  magnificent 
collections  in  our  vicinity,  as  at  present  exist  in  England. 

Hawthorn  Orave,  DorcheiteVy  M,  P.  Wilder y  JB»a.— ^Since  our  last 
visit  to  this  place,  there  has  been  a  large  addition  of  mie  plants  made  to 
the  collection.  Mr.  Wilder  has  also  extended  the  lengtn  of  his  range, 
by  putting  on  an  addition  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  which  he  intends  for 
a  stove — ne  having  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  former  one  for  a  show- 
house,  or  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  most  magnificent  -and  rare 
species  and  varieties,  when  in  full  bloom.  We  like  this  arrangement 
much,  as  often  the  more  humble,  and  frequently  the  most  rare  plants, 
are  lost  from  view,  when  standing  on  the  stages  with  the  other  plants, 
by  being  encroached  upon,  or  wholly  covered  up,  by  the  foliage  of  some 
gross  growing  individual :  here  they  will  show  to  the  most  advantage, 
and  when  their  flowers  fade — and  what  is  more  unsightly  than  a  plant 
in  such  a  condition — thev  can  be  removed  into  their  proper  place,  where 
such  a  blemish  will  be  less  observable:  all  will  here  be  one  niass  of 
flowers-— of  varied  hue  and  form — from  the  curious  orchideous  tribe,  to 
the  lovely  ericas,  or  the  splendid  family  of  camellias.  We  are  glad 
Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  a  system,  which  we  have 
long  wished  to  see  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection :  although  this  will 
be  on  a  limited  scale,  we  hope  to  see  it  attempted  with  large  span-roof- 
ed houses. 

In  the  stove  or  hot-house  department  Corne^a  speci^sa,  Trevirima 
coccinea,  Nerine  sami^nsis,  Lob^lta  longifi5ra,  and  several  other 
common  plants  were  in  bloom.  The  Nerine  sami^nsis  or  the  Guernsey 
lily,  of  Mr.  Wilder,  is  said  by  some  amateurs  to  be  cortisca ;  this  is, 
however,  an  error:  cortisca  is  scarlet,  and  not  purplish-crimson,  the 
color  of  the  former.  We  flowered  cordsca  a  year  since,  and  afterwards 

Save  the  plant  to  Mr.  Haggerston,  at  Belmont  Place  ;  whether  it  has 
owered  there  this  season  we  are  not  aware :  it  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  sami^nsis,  which  does  not  merit  the  name  of  conisca,  or  glit- 
tering. The  latter  is  of  a  most  dazzling  scarlet,  the  petals  completehr 
covered  with  a  metallic  lustre,  which  no  language  can  convey  an  idea  of; 
we  have  never  seen  it  in  bloom  only  in  our  collection.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  vVilder's  N.  sami^nsis.  We  here 
for  the  first  time  saw  a  small  plant  of  Jirauedria  inibricita,  of  which 
much  has  been  said.  It  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  Conifers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  too  tender  to  stand  our  climate,  wholly  ex- 
posed ;  but  it  possesses  sufiicient  beauty  to  deserve  a  house  by  itself. 
The  collection  of  Amaryll^ece  is  continually  increased,  and  several 
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fine  crinunui  and  pancratiumB  have  been  added:  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  douurwell ;  Doryknthes  ezc^lsa  is  just  beciiiniD^  to  make  a  new 
growth.  The  orchideous  plants  are  in  ver^  gooo  condition  ;  Oncidium 
flezudsum  will  probably  produce  flowers  m  a  short  time  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  these  plants  may  be  cultivated  as  easily  as  many  others.  Of  the 
fine  and  valuable  genus  Citrus  there  are  here  upwards  of  thirty  species 
and  varietiesi  including  some  of  the  very  best,  both  for  the  beauty  and 
the  quality  of  their  fruit,  and  the  elegance  of  their  foliage.  Trope  x>lum 
peregrin um,  or  the  Canary-bird  flower  (noticed  in  I.  p.  345),  a  plant 
of,  is  here  growing  in  a  pot:  it  was  raised  from  seeds  last  spring,  and 
wUl  soon  be  in  flower. 

In  the  conservatory  or  green-house  the  camellias  are  coming  forward 
very  rapidly.  The  smgle  white,  double  white,  and  double  striped,  have 
already,  opened  some  flowers.  Since  our.  last  visit  some  extra  large 
specimens  have  been  added ;  they  consist  of  the  W6odsf ,  Greville's  rM, 
aith»nfi6ra,  double  white,  Hume's  blush,  &c.,  inarched,  or  grafted  on 
the  sinffle  or  some  other  kinds,  at  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  stems  ;  thus  forming  tree-like  heads,  in  the  manner  of  the 
tree  roses.  They  are  something  new,  but,  we  think,  not  in  good  taste, 
unless  in  remarkably  high  houses :  in  such  a  place  thev  would  have  a 
grand  effect.  But  for  viewing  individual  flowers,  or  to  observe  the  beau- 
ty of  the  foliage,  they  should  be  beneath  the  eye.  A  great  many  new 
florts  have  been  added,  and  some  of  them  have  sinffular  looking  foliage ; 
we  shall  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  their  blooming  y  C.  Kisst  is 
budded.  Of  acacias  those  charming  species  dealbkta,  decdrrens,  verti- 
cillita,  unduUta,  longifl^lia  and  spectabile,  are  in  this  collection :  the 
latter  plant  is  showing  buds,  as  it  also  is  in  our  garden.  Mr.  Wilder  has 
raised,  from  the  seeds  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  the  Baron 
Yon  Ludwig,  a  large  number  of  plants,  ten  or  twelve,  or  more,  kinds 
of  heaths,  and  several  New  Holland  plants.  The  heaths  look  very  weU. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  exceeding  good,  and  the  neatness 
which  is  preserved  in  every  part  of  the  range  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended. 

In  the  garden  Mr.  Wilder  has  made  many  alterations:  new  walks 
have  been  laid  but,  and  the  fence  on  the  north  side  removed,  so  that  it 
now  includes  three  or  four  acres.  A  fine  .collection  of  pear  trees  has 
been  planted,  as  also  a  good  assortment  of  other  kinds  of  iruit  trees,  par- 
ticularly plums.  Some  of  the  young  trees,  of  the  Dutchess  d'Angou- 
leme,  produced  several  very  large  pears  this  season.  A  spot  of  ground 
has  been  marked  out,  on  which  a  rosary  is  to  be  planted:  already  many 
excellent  sorts  occupy  part  of  the  ground,  and  aaditions  are  to  be  made 
another  season*  In  front  of  his  dwelling  house,  are  planted,  in  the 
flower  bmxlers,  a  great  number  of  tree  roses:  these  have  made  a  very 
vigorous  growth  the  past  season,  and  will  probably  bloom  finely  the 
coming  spring:  among  the  number  are  several  of  the  most  beautiful  va- 
rieties of  the  mosses.  We  hope  that  the  tree  roses  will  be  more  culti- 
vated ;  they  have  a  grand  efiect  when  in  full  flower. 

We  here  saw  a  bed  of  very  fine  pansies ;  they  were  raised  from  im- 
ported seeds,  but  among  them  we  observed  some  of  considerable  ele- 
gance. Next  to  Mr.  Walker's,  we  may  say  that  these  were  as  fine  as 
any  we  have  ever  observed.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  are  deserving 
of  names,  but  they  all  form  a  handsome  group,  standing,  as  they  do,  in  a 
small  bed  upon  the  turf.  A  row  of  them  also  runs  parallel  with  the  box 
edging,  near  to  it,  the  whole  length  of  one  of  the  borders* 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Eltment9  of  Botany.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Cosar.  Acad.  Naturs  Curiosum,  and  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natui-al  History,  New  York.  1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  428. 
CarvUl  &  Co.,  New  York.    .1836. 

If  there  are  persons,  and  we  doubt  not  there  are  many,  who 
have  felt  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  that  ahnost  infinite 
variety  of  livmg  organized  substances,  which,  under  the  name  of 
vegetation,  in  thousands  of  beautiful  forms,  and  innumerable  va- 
riations of  structure,  from  the  humblest  moss  to  the  loftiest  forest 
tree,  administer  to  the  delights,  the  comforts,  and  the  necessities 
of  man — if  any,  we  say,  have  felt  such  a  desire,  and  have  been 
deterred  from  so  doing  by  opening  a  volume  of  one  of  the  old 
authors  on  botany,  filled  with  hard  terms,  dull  explanations  of 
classes  and  orders,  and  dry  technical  details,  we  commend 
them  to  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. Botany,  a  science  which  at  the  present  day  comprises 
some  knowledge  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  distinct 
individuals,  is  noty  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  simply  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  idle,  or  a  pastime  for  the  curious;  nor  does  the  fact 
of  being  able  to  dignify  a  pretty  blossom  with  a  learned  name 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  botanical  knowledge.  It  i«,  however, 
that  branch  of  natural  history,  which,  exammmg  minutely  that 
wonderful  combination  of  vegetable  forms  which  occupy  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  teaches  us  the  manner  of  their 
construction,  their  distinctive  characteristics,  the  relations  they 
bear  to  each  other,  the  uses  to  which  mankind  alike  in  a  savage 
or  civilized  condition  appropriate  them,  and  the  great  and  im- 
portant services  they  perform  in  the  economv  of  nature.  It  is 
that  science,  in  the  possession  of  which  the  lover  of  nature  will 
find  a  volume  perpetually  new,  and  ever  varied  and  instructive, 
open  before  him.  If  he  ramble  forth  to  the  woods  and  hills,  his 
walks  will  never  be  companionless — and  there  is  no  mountain  so 
barren  that  it  does  not  produce  a  few  lichens — ^no  sea  so  bound- 
less but  in  its  waters  are  found  the  ever  flourishing  a^as^-nor  an^ 
clime  so  bleak  that  the  eye  may  not  rest  upon  a  few  mossesj  mi- 
nute, yet  not  unimportant  links  in  the  great  chain  of  creation.  If 
in  a  strange  land,  it  will  instruct  him  how  to  distinguish  wholesome 
vegetables  from  noxious  weeds — nutritious  fi-uits  from  poisons, 
and,  at  home,  through  it  he  may  discover  qualities  and  properties 
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in  more  familiar  species,  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  his 
feUow  creatures. 

The  change  which  has  been  effected  in  this  science  of  late 
years,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Natural  system  of  arrangement 
into  botany  and  botanical  works,  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers. 
Before  this,  botany  was  charged,  and  perhaps  justly,  with  being 
too  much  a  science. of  names,  and  its  teachers  with  neglecting  m- 
vestigations  into  the  nature  and  qualities  of  plants  themselves,  for 
an  eager  pursuit  of  new  species,  or  a  vain  desire  of  effecting  some 
trifling  alteration  in  classification.  The  labors,  however,  of  such 
men  as  De  CandoUe,  Jussien,  Mirbel,  Brown,  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
Lindley,  and  others,  have  now  left  no  grounds  for  such  an  imputa- 
tion, and  have  raised  it  to  a  high  rank  as  a  philosophical  science. 
Their  inquiries  into  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  their 
clear  discrimination  of  the  natural  affinities  and  relations  of  the 
various  groups  and  families,  as  they  are  stamped  upon  each  indi- 
vidual and  tribe  by  the  laws  of  organization,  and  especially  the 
singular  and  new  facts  developed  by  vegetable  morphology, 
**which  is,  m  the  vegetable,  what  comparative  anatomy  is  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,"  have  thrown  a  broad  flood  of  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  talent.  Minute 
and  labored  researches  and  investigations  have  been  made,  by  the 
most  distinguished  botanists,  into  the  structure  of  the  different  or- 
gans of  plants — ^the  motion  of  their  fluids — the  different  phenom- 
ena of  growth,  and  the  metamorphoses  effected  by  various  laws 
and  causes,  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  as  well  to  the  skilful 
cultivator  as  to  the  purely  scientific  botanist. 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  to  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
with  all  the  recent  improvements  and  discoveries,  condensed  into 
a  clear  and  perspicuous  treatise,  which,  being  sufficiently  popular 
in  expression,  should  at  the  Same  time  retain  that  rigid  accuracy 
so  indispensably  necessary  to  so  extensive  a  branch  of  natural 
science.  In  this  Dr.  Gray  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and,  after  a 
careful  perusal,  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  of  the  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  the  subject,  and  the  lucid  manner  in  which 
the  whole  is  illustrated  and  explained.  Those  persons  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  large  and  expensive  treatises  published 
abroad,  will  find  a  great  mass  of  new  facts  for  study  and  diges- 
tion, and  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  attain  the  elements  of 
botany,  we  recommend  this  volume  as  a  text  book  of  the  highest 
merit. 

The  author  has  divided  his  subject  into  seven  heads,  viz:  The 
elementary  organs  of  plants:  Organs  of  vegetation:  Nutrition:  Or- 
gans of  reproduction:  Flowerless  plants:  Classification  of  plants: 
Glossology:  with  an  appendix,  containing  ample  directions  for 
preparing  herbariuy  and  a  catalogue  of  the  natural  orders.     We 
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have  no  room  for  extracts,  but  the  foUowing  few  words  from  the 
chapter  on  nutrition  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

<'  Hygrotcopicity,  or  the  property  of  absorbing  or  giving  out  moisture 
acconnng  to  tne  nature  of  the  body  and  the  state  of  the  surroundiD^  at- 
mosphere, is  a  property  common  both  to  organized  and  unorganized 
matter.  Youn^  tissues  which  are  not  filled  up  with  forei^  substances, 
are  most  active  in  taking  up  moisture;  thus  the  sponfelets  of  roots  are 
eminently  hygroscopic — the  bark  much  less  so.  Sap-wood  absorbs 
readily.  Young  branches  of  virillow  or  poplar  stuck  in  damp  soil  will 
take  up  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  branch,  alive  until  new  roots  are 
formea.  Heart-wood,  on  the  contrary,  being  filled  with  solid  matter,  is 
not  hydroscopic;  hence  it  is  more  durable  as  timber,  especially  when 
exposea  to  humidity. 

"  But  the  absorption  of  moisture  is  controlled  by  a  very  remarkable 
power,  lately  discovered  by  M.  Dutrochet,  a  distinguished  French  physi- 
ologist, called  Endosmosii.  This  power  undoubtedly  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  in  vegetable  physiolo^,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
Seneral  rule  in  respect  to  its  operation  is,  that  if  two  fluids  of  ttMgtial 
ensity  be  separatea  by  a  membrane,  even  destitute  of  visible  pores,  the 
lighter  fluid  passes  through  the  membrane,  mingling  with  the  denser.  A 
simple  experiment  will  illustrate  this.  If  a  short  tube  or  phial,  vnth  the 
bottom  broken  off,  be  covered  at  one  end  with  any  vegetable  or  animal 
membrane,  nearly  filled  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  and  half  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  denser  mucilage  will  attract  the  water  through 
the  membrane,  and  the  tube  will  be  filled.  A  smaU  portion  of  the  denser 
fluid  also  passes  onward,  and  mingles  with  the  water,  but  the  prepon- 
derance is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  mucilage,  and  the  denser  the  fluid,  the 
stronger  its  attraction  upon  the  water.  Let  the  experiment  be  reversed, 
by  filling  the  tube  with  water  and  immersing  it  in  a  vessel  of  mucilage, 
when,  m  accordance  with  tl|^  same  rule,  tne  water  will  slowly  sink  in 
the  tube,  which  will  at  length  nearly  emptj^  itself. 

**  This  power  offers  a  ready  explanation  of  many  acts  of  vegetable 
Hfe  which  were  formerly  altogether  inexplicable.  Several  instances 
will  be  adverted  to  in  due  time.  We  may  here  adduce  a  single  iUus- 
tration,  viz.  the  growth  of  fruits.  When  a  fruit,  such  as  the  peach  or 
plum,  begins  to  enlarge,  its  cells  are  filled  with  a  fluid  denser  than  the 
sap  :  by  the  property  of  endosmosis,  therefore,  they  attract  a  large 
portion  of  the  neighboring  sap  into  the  fruit,  which  in  consequence  be- 
comes juicy.  The  density  of  the  fluid  is  kept  up  hy  the  continual 
evaporation  of  its  watery  portion,  and  thus  tne  fruit  is  enabled  to  ap- 
propriate a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  plant,  which  it  changes  into  a 
pulp.  In  this,  no  doubt,  we  have  also  tne  true  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  plants  are  weakened  and  their  growth  checked  by  bearing  fhiit; 
and  tnat  plants  which  flower  but  once  (annuals  and  biennials),  die  lor 
the  most  part  soon  after  the  maturation  of  their  fruit."    (p.  105.) 

When  we  mention  that,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Tor- 
rey's  edition  of  '^  Lindley's  Introduction  to  theJ^atural  System," 
this  is  the  only  work  in  which  the  modem  views  of  the  eminent 
physiologists  of  the  day  are  brought  forward  in  an  American  pub- 
lication, we  only  announce  how  far  in  the  rear  we  are  in  botani- 
cal knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  confess  how  much  room 
there  is  for  improvement  in  the  systems  of  teaching  thb  science, 
pursued  in  our  places  of  instruction.     We  hope  to  see  Dr. 
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Gray's  work  m  the  hands  of  all  persons,  as  an  elementary  text 
book,  who  really  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  branch  of  human  knowledge.  For  the  future 
gratification  of  such,  we  are  happy  also  to  be  able  to  state  that 
Sie  long  expected  work  by  that  distinguished  botanist,  Professor 
Torrey,  viz.  a  "  Flora  of  Mrth  Jfmerieaj^^  arranged  in  the 
natural  method^  is  in  course  of  rapid  preparation,  and  the  first 
volume  will  probably  be  published  in  the  coming  spring.  Its 
completion  will  be  Iqoked  for  with  an  anxiety  commensurate  to 
the  arduousness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  high  and  well  known 
abilities  of  the  author  for  such  a  difficult  and  laborious  work. — D. 


Art.  II.  The  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Refnster  of  Rural 
and  DomeeHc  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  8.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers;  U.  6d. 
each.     No.  LXXVII,  for  August. 

Art  1.  ^^  A  Gardening  Tour  m  Germany,  made  in  the  Sprmg 
of  1836,  firom  April  17th  to  May  5th.     By  M.  F.  Rauch. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  amateur  gardens  at 
Frankfort,  Bonne,  Cologne,  &c.,  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Prmce  of  Salm-Dyck,  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  and  very 
complete  collection  of  succulent  plants.  The  principal  nursery 
in  Frankfort  is  that  of  M.  Rinz,  who  is  a  very  successful  propa- 
gator of  plants  and,  ako,  an  excellent  landscape  gardener,  he 
having  laid  out  the  public  gardens  at  this  place. 

Of  the  many  amateur  and  private  gardens  which  abound  in 
Frankfort,  are  mentioned  those  of  the  Baron  Von  Bethmann, 
Baron  Von  Rothschild,  M.  J.  Andreae,  sen.,  &c.  The  garden 
of  the  last  named  gentleman  contains  a  fine  collection  of  succu- 
lent plants.  C^reus  senlUs,  said  to  be  a  splendid  species,  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  foUowing  simple  manner: — 

''  The  old  plant  is  cut  in  two  (transversely  we  presume),  and  the  head 
planted,  which  produces  a  magnificent  plant :  the  parent  stem  after- 
wards puts  out  young  shoots  every  year,  which  are  cut  off  when  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut:  and,  after  thev  have  lain  for 
some  weeks  in  a  dry  place,  they  are  planted  in  sand,  and  kept  in  a  damp 
state  till  the  young  roots  appear;^  when,  by  frequent  watering,  the  plants 
will  continue  to  grow  well.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  obeerve,  that 
this  ofieration  should  take  place  in  a  warm  dry  house,  by  which  means 
the  oogect  in  view  will  be  sure  to  be  effected." 

The  garden  of  the  Prince  of  Sahn-Dyck  is  situated  on  a  gently 
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undulated  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Dusseldorf  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  Germany:  the  proprietor  possesses  great 
botanical  knowledge,  and  has  collected  together  a  larger  number 
of  genera  and  species  of  succulent  plants  than  can  be  found  in 
Europe.  To  convey  an  idea  of  these,  the  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account: — 

<<  The  whole  collection  of  succulent  plants  amounts  to  about  1500 — ^in 
which  there  are  296  mesembryanthemumsj  llScereuses,  76  opuntia8» 
47  mammillarias,  28  echinocactuses,  10  melocactuses,  9  rhipsalises,  7 
pereskias,  196  aloes,  17  yuccas,  39  agaves,.  8cc.  Of  this  collection  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has  only  been  brought  to  this  state  of 
perfection  by  great  botauical  knowledge  and  indefatigable  industrv. 
As  the  greater  number  of  the  plants  were  given  to  His  Highness  by  tne 
botanists  who  named  them,  it  mav  easily  he  supposed  they  are  correct, 
which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  where  there  are  collections  of  succulent 
plants." 

The  Prince  of  Salm-Dyck  has  published  his  Hartus  Dyckensisy 
which  will  give  all  the  information  needed  in  regard  tq  these 
plants:  it  may  be  had  in  both  the  German  and  French  languages. 

Art.  8.  ^^  On  the  culture  of  the  Sol&ndra  grandifldra.  By 
Mr.  Thomas  Symons." 

This  writer  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
very  beautiful  plant,  that  he  has  communicated  the  following 
method  of  growing  them: — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Sol&ndra  grandifl6ra  will  grow  many  feet 
in  height  in  one  season,  if  under  good  cultivation,  and  left  to  its  native 
luzuriancy.  When  the  plants  under  my  care  have  attained  the  eleva^ 
tion  required,  which  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  I  prevent  them  from 
growing  higher,  by  nipping  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots;,  and,  when  the 
plants  have  arrived  to  the  size  desired,  all  the  laterals  are  served  in  the 
same  way.  By  adopting  this  mode,  the  plants  throw  out  a  vast  number 
of  spurs,  which  is  a  gr^at  object  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Sol4ndra:  and 
the  plants  assume  a  fine  bushy  shrub-like  appearance.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  a  part  or  their  ba\b  is  removed,  and' 
they  are  repotted  in  compost,  of  one  half  rich  loam,  one  fourth  peat, 
ana  one  fourth  well  decomposed  leaf  mould.  The  pots  used  are  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  Little  or  no  water  is  appliea  until  there  are  indi- 
cations of  a  movement  in  the  sap.  The  plants  are  then  slightly  watered, 
increasing  the  quantity  as  the  shoots  advance,  with  water  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  stove,  which,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  is  from  55°  to  60°.  By,  the  middle  of  January,  the  voung  shoots, 
together  with  the  flower  buds,  begin  to  appear,  when  regular  and  rather 
plentiful  watering  is  continued,  till  all  the  buds  have  perfected  their 
olossoms,  always  remembering  to  use  warm  water;  for  if  cold  water 
be  used,  at  this  particular  season,  it  will  cause  every  bud  to  drop, 
and  thus  ruin  all.  All  young  shoots,  not  bearing  blossom  buds,  when 
about  two  inches  long,  are  shortened  to  one  inch  from  their  base  as 
often  as  they  appear.'' 

Under  this  management,  one  plant  produced  upwards  of  sixty 
of  its.beautiful  blossoms;  many  of  the  spurs  having  two,  and  some. 
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three  flowers  on  each,  and  these  succeeding  each  other  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  plants  also  produced 
seed  pods,  which  will  probably  ripen. 

Art.  10.  Remarks  ^^  On  the  treatment  of  old  Fruit  Trees 
which  it  is  wished  to  preserve:  and  on  the  advantages  of  lay- 
ing cow-dung  at  the  bases  of  tlieir  trunks,  and  also  at  the  root- 
stalks  of  vines." 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  give  some  information 
to  those  proprietors  of  gardens  who  have  old  trees  standing  there- 
in, that  from  particular  associations  of  earlier  days,  or  from  other 
causes,  wish  them  to  remain,  although  quite  barren  of  fruit,  in 
regard  to  their  treatment,  so  as  to  render  them  more  valuable. 
He  states  that,  wishing  to  remove  a  tree,  his  employer  requested 
him  not  to  do  so,  as  he  desired  it  to  remain,  but  at  the  same  time 

!;ave  him  directions  to  do  what  he  could,  to  renovate  it.     The 
bllowing  is  his  method: — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  cut  down  the  tree  to  the  lowest  live  wood  on  the 
bole  (which,  in  this  case,  was  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  groand), 
leaving  the  branch  twenty  inches  long ;  I  then  collected  four  barrow 
loads  of  fresh  cow-dung,  and  laid  it  round  the  stem  to  the  distance  of 
four  feet,  on  every  side,  and  rising  conically  six  inches  above  where  the 
trunk  was  cut  off;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
the  dung,  I  covered  it  with  sand  two  inches  thick.  This  was  done  in  Feb- 
ruary :  and  in  due  time  the  live  buds  of  the  branch  broke,  and  grew 
apace.  During  the  heat  of  summer,  the  surface  of  the  dung  became 
finely  pulverized :  and,  on  examination,  I  found  that  strong  healthy 
roots  had  issued  from  the  bottom  of  the  branch  which  was  left,  and  had 
spread  through  the  whole  mass  of  dung  which  enveloped  it.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  I  gave  it  another  coating  of  the  same,  extending  to  the 
distance  of  six  feet,  repeating  it  the  third  year,  and  occasionally 
since.  The  result  was,  tnat  the  tree  grew  so  rapidly,  that  I  was  ena- 
bled'to  form  a  handsome,  well  regulated,  fan-shaped  head,  which  ijlls 
the  whole  space  [on  the  wall]  of  its  original  allotment,  and  has  borne, 
for  eisi^ht  years  past,  excellent  and  abundant  crops." 

^<  Where  vines  are  planted  on  the  outside  of  rorcing-houses,  and  the 
roots  have  got  into  improper  sub-soil,  the  removal  of  the  soil  from  the 
stem,  and  a  barrowful  of  rresh  cow-dung  laid  round  them,  never  fails  to 
cause  the  protrusion  of  strong  vigorous  roots:  but  it  is  advisable  not  to 
begin  forcmg  too  early,  when  it  is  applied,  as  the  moisture,  in  very  cold 
weather,  may  prevent  the  due  circulation  of  the  sap.** 

The  continuation  of  a  Review,  in  this  number,  of  the  Horti-- 
cultural  Transactions^  is  extremely  valuable.  A  paper  describ- 
ing all  the  varieties  of  peas,  with  their  numerous  synonymes,  is 
extracted  entire;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  so  useful  and  interest- 
ing to  our  readers,  that  we  have  also  copied  it  word  for  word. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  under-gardener  in  the 
kitchen  garden  department.  All  the  varieties  of  the  pea  have  been 
grown  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  garden,  and  they  are  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Gordon  into  the  following  groups: — 
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*'  I.  Common  Dwarf  Pea$,  With  small  ronndish  pods,  white  peas 
and  stems,  not  more  than  3  feet  high. 

"  II.  Common  Tall  Peat,  With  round  pods,  white  peas,  and  stems 
requiring  sticks. 

*'  III.  Dwarf  Marrow  Pea$.  With  broad  pods,  peas  particularly 
sweet  when  young,  and  stems  not  more  than  4  feet  high. 

"  IV.  Tall  Marrow  Peas.  Like  the  last,  but  with  stems  requiring 
sticks. 

*'  y.  Sugar  Peas.  With  pods  destitute  of  the  usual  tough  lining, 
and  eaten  like  kidney  bean  pods :  the  peas  white. 

"  VI.  Imperial  Peas.  With  the  strong  growth  of  the  marrow,  and 
the  small  round  pods  of  the^  Prussian. 

*'  VII.  Prussian  Peas.  With  the  stems  branching  very  much,  and 
roundish,  not  very  large  pods:  the  latest  of  any  class. 

«  Vlll.  Grey  Su^ar  Peas.  With  pods  like  those  of  the  fifth  class, 
but  with  flowers  of  a  purplish  color,  and  peas  spotted,  or  any  other 
color  but  white. 

"  IX.  Grey  Common  Peas.  With  purple  or  white  flowers,  and 
peas  any  color  but  white. 

*<  Group  I.     Common  Dwarf  Peas. 

''  1.  Bishop* s  Dwarf. — About  2  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth. 
Pods  short  and  broad,  mostly  containing  4  or  5  peas.  Only  a  mode- 
rate bearer,  a  week  later  than  the  early  frame,  and  hardly  worth  grow- 
ing. 

"  3.  Early  Dwarf.  French  Synonyme:  Nain  hatif.— >Height  about 
11  feet,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  preceding  variety,  but  is  more 
prolific;  broad,  mostly  containing  5  peas.  It  is  the  best  of  the  dwarfs, 
as  it  is  very  prolific,  and  of  good  quality. 

"d.  Dwarf  Brittany.  French  l^nonymes:  Tr^s-nain  de  Br^- 
tangne,  trds-nain  de  Brest.-*About  6  or  8  inches  high,  of  a  dark  green 
color,  and  of  slender  growth.  Pods  small  and  nearly  round,  mostly 
containing  5  peas.  It  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  preceding,  and  is  very 
fit  for  late  sowing,  as  it  is  a  good  bearer. 

"4.  Common  Spanish  Dwarf .  French  Synonyme:  Pois  en  ^ven- 
tail.  English  Synonymes:  New  early  Spanish  dwarf,  Spanish  dwarf  or 
fan,  dwarf  bog,  Knox's  dwarf. — About  3  feet  high,  and  of  strong  grovnh. 
Pods  rather  broad,  flat,  and  not  very  long,  mostly  containing  4  or  5 
peas.  A  moderate  bearer,  and  a  few  days  later  than  Bishop's,  which 
It  somewhat  resembles.  Mr.  Bishop  selected  his  pea  from  this  variety. 
<See  Gard.  Mag.  Vol.  I.  p.  127.) 

"  5.  Large  Spanish  Dwarf. — About  3  feet  high,  and  very  strong. 
Pods  longer  than  the  common  Spanish  dwarf,  and  round,  mostly  con- 
taining 5  or  6  peas.    Like  the  preceding,  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

"  Group  It.  Common  Tall  Peas. 
"6.  Early  Frame.  French  Synonymes :  Pois  le  plus  hatif,  vert  k 
rames  de  mont  Julienne,  Michauz  de  Holland,  Pois  Baron,  Pois  La- 
rent.  English  Synonymes.  Best  early,  early  sinfle-blossomed,  early 
double-blossomed  frame,  early  one-eyed,  double  dwarf  frame,  single 
frame,  early  dwarf  frame,  superfine  early,  Batt's  early  dwarf  nimble* 
early  Wilson,  Young's  very  early,  early  Nicholas,  Perkins's  early 
frame.  Early  Nana,  Mason's  double-blossomed,  Russell's  fine  early, 
early  French,  dwarf  Albany. — About  4  feet  high,  and  rather  slendec 
Pods  small  and  rouud,  mostly  containing  5  or  6  peas.  Very  prolific, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  the  earliest  pea  in  the  whole  collection.  The 
number  of  blossoms  on  this  pea  entirely  depends  on  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion it  is  grown  in.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  early  Charl- 
ton« 
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<<7.  Eerhf  CharUan.  French  8ynonyme$:  Domini  Michaux  or- 
dinare,  Michaux  de  Ruelle,  Michaux  precoce.  English  Synonymes: 
Golden  Charlton,  early  sugar  frame,  late  dwarf,  Twealv  dwarf,  Hot- 

Siur,  Wrench's  Hotspur,  (u>uble  dwarf  Hotspur,  early  Hotspur ,j?olden 
otspur,  common  Hotspur,  early  Nicholas  Hotspur,  Nimble  Taylor, 
very  fine  late  garden,  Padduigton,  Essex  Reading,  Russell's  early-blos- 
somed.— ^About  5  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods  large,  broad, 
and  rather  flattened,  mostly  containing  6  or  7  pess.  A  very  prolific 
bearer,  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  best  pea  for  standing  the  winter  in. 
the  collection.  It  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  the  early  frame, 
but  will  continue  much  longer  in  bearing,  and,  like  the  preceding,  varies 
in  appearance  according  to  soil,  situation,  &c. 

"  8l  D^duvergne. — About  5  feet  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  very 
long,  nearly  round,  much  curved,  and  taperinff  a  good  deal  to  the  ex- 
tremities, mostly  containing  11  or  13  peas  (if  well  grown).  A  very 
abundant  bearer,  of  excellent  quality,  and  later  than  the  early  Charlton, 
in  coming  into  use.  It  is  the  best  pea  for  produce,  and  deserves  to  be 
gederally  eultivated  in  all  gardens. 

"9.  Eastern  Shore. — About  5i  feet  high,  apd  rather  slender.  Pods 
small,  short,  and  round,  mostly  containing  4  or  5  peas.  A  very  abundant 
bearer;  commg  after  the  Charlton, 

« 10.  TaU  Frame.— About  5i  feet  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods 
small,  round,  and  rather  long;  mostly  containing  6  peas.  Very  produc* 
tive,  coming  into  use  about  the  same  time  as  the  Charlton,  to  which  it 
bears  some  resemblance,  but  is  taller,  and  of  slenderer  growth. 

"  Group  III.    Dwarf  Marrow  Peas. 

"11.  Dwarf  White  Marrow.  French  Synonymes^  Hatif  k  la  moelle 
d'Angleterre,  hatif  k  la  moelle  d'£spagne,  pois  sanspariel.  English 
Synonymes:  Glory  of  England,  wabash. — ^About  91  feet  hish,  and 
ver^r  strong.  Pods  broad,  and  not  very  long,  of  a  dark  green  color,  con- 
taining 6  or  7  peas.    Of  excellent  quality,  but  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

"  12.  Knight^s  Dwarf  Marrow^  English  Synonymes:  Dwarf 
Kniffht's,  Knight's  new  dwarf. — ^About  ^^  or  4  feet  high,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  dwarf  white  marrow,  but  of  stronger  growth.  Pods  broad, 
and  rather  flat,  containing  4  or  6  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  very 
prolific.    The  seed  wrinkled  when  ripe. 

*'IS.  Dwarf  Green  Marrow.  French  Synanumes:  Vert  hatif  i  la 
moelle.  English  Synonymes:  New  green,  early  dwarf  green,  early 
green,  new  early  green,  royal  dwarf  marrow,  new  green  nonpariel,  Hol- 
lo way  marrowfat,  new  extra  green  marrow,  Wellington,  green  Roiinci- 
val< — About  4  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods  dark  green, 
larffe,  broad,  and  flat,  containing  7  or  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  very 
prolific,  and  rather  late.  Peas  a  light  green  color,  and  sometimes  half 
green  and  hfdf  white  when  ripe. 

"  Group  IV.    Tall  Marrow  Peas. 

"  14.  TaU  White  Marrow.  French  Synonymes:  Princesse  vert 
ffros  Normand,  De  Marly,  Suisse.  English  Synonymes:  Tall  Caro- 
fina,  large  imperial  marrow,  new  tall  Temple,  Clive,  Wootten,  larve 
Carolina,  white  Rouncival. — About  7  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth. 
Pods  large,  and  very  broad,  containing  8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  qual- 
ity, very  prolific  and  late.  This  is  a  very  good  pea  for  summer,  but 
will  not  do  without  stakes. 

"16.  KnighVs  TaU  Marrow.  French  Synonymes:  RiiU  hatif, 
rid^  tardif,  rid^.  English  Synonyms:  Knight's  late.— About  6i  feet 
high,  and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  large  and  broad,  containing 
8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  later  than  the  preceding  by  a  week. 
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Peas,  when  ripe,  shrivel  veiy  much,  and  are  remarkably  sweet.  This 
pea  is  the  best  of  all  the  tall  ones  for  late  sowing  in  summer. 

'M6.  Branching  Marrow.  English  Synonytnes:  Donn's  new,  pro- 
lifb  ble  of  France. — ^About  5i  feet  fai^h,  and  of  very  strong  growth. 
Pods  large,  and  nearly  round,  contaimng  8  or  9  peas,  of  good  quality^ 
and  very  late. 

"17.  TaU  Chreen  Marrow,  English  Synonymes:  Green  tall,  new 
large  green,  impenal  green. — About  7  feet  high,  and  of  very  strong 
growth.  Pods  large,  broad,  and  rather  flat,  containing  8  or  9  peas,  or  ex- 
cellent quality,  late,  and  very  prolific.  Peas,. when  ripe,  of  a  yellowish- 
green  color. 

"  18.  ^gg*  English  Synonymes:  Large  esg  or  bean,  Patagonian. 
— ^About  7 4  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth,  it  greatly  resembles  the 
tall  white  n^^urrow,  but  the  peas  are  much  larger  and  not  so  round ;  in 
other  respects  nearly  the  same. 

<U9.  Waterloo,  English  Synonyme :  Nonpariel. — About  6  feet  high, 
and  very  strong.  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  tall  green  marrow, 
but  it  does  not  grow  so  tall  nor  so  strong.  Peas  green  and  rather 
wrinkled. 

"  20.  Pearl  or  Nonsuehy^Ahout  6  feet  high,  not  of  very  strong 
growth,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tafl  white  marrow,  but  the 
pods  are  rounder  and  much  smaller.  Of  good  quality,  but  a  moderate 
bearer. 

"  31.  De  Ouiverigny. — ^About  4}  feet  high,  of  very  strong  growth, 
and  resembling  the  dwarf  white  marrow,  but  much  taller,  and  the  pods 
are  rounder :  m  other  respects  nearly  the  same. 

"3S.  Crown  Pea.  French  Synonymes:  Turc  ou  couronnd,  turc  k 
fleurs  blanches.  English  Synonymes:  American  crown,  rose  or  crown. 
— About  5i  feet  high,  of  very  strong  growth,  with  the  blossoms  in  tufts 
at  the  extremity,  somewhat  like  a  crown  (from  which  it  derives  its 
name).  Pods  small,  round  and  straight,  containing  6  or  6  peas.  A 
very  abundant  bearer,  of  good  Quality,  and  very  ffood  for  summer  use. 

"  N.  B.  Nos.  30  and  23  should,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  9kl  Group: 
but,  on  account  of  their  strong  ^owth,  1  have  placed  them  in  the  4th 
Group:  they  differ  from  it  only  m  having  small  pods;  and  from  the  3d 
Group  in  growing  very  strong,  and  being  late. 

"  Group  V.  Sugar  Peas. 
<<39.  Large  Crooked  Sugar.  French  Synonymes:  Sans  parch- 
emin  blanc  k  grandes  cosses,  mange-tout.  Englisn  Synonymes:  New 
pea,  sugar  pea,  broadnsword,  early  Spanish. — About  6  feet  high,  and 
very  strong.  Pods  very  large,  broad,  and  much  twisted,  containing  9 
peas.  Peas  large,  and  very  prominent  in  the  pods.  Of  exceUent  qual- 
ity, very  productive,  and  the  oest  in  its  class. 

"  34.  FUmoiin^s  Sttgar. — About  6i  feet  hi^h,  and  of  slender 
growth.  Pods  small,  round,  and  straight,  contaming  7  or  8  peas; 
which,  as  in  all  the  other  sugar  peas,  are  very  prominent,  even  when 

S[uite  young.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  the  greatest  bearer  in  this  class, 
t  was  received  from  M.  Vilmorin  as  '  espece  de  pois  tr^s-excellent.' 
"  35.  AWerjas.— About  6i  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods 
small,  round,  and  straight,  containing  7  or  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quali- 
ty, and  very  prolific.  Jt  was  brought  fromMendoza,  by  Dr.  Gillies. 
There  is  sometimes  a  very  thin  skin  inside  the  pods  of  this  sort,  which 
makes  it  distinct  from  all  others  in  the  class. 

"^6.  Tamarind  Pea.  English  Synofiyme :  Latedwarf  sugar.— About 
4  feet  high,  and  of  robust  growth.  Pocb  large,  broad,  and  much  curv- 
ed, containing^  or  10  peas.  Of  excellent*'quality,  and  a  very  abundant 
bearer.  The  pods  are  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  long,  and  are  produced 
the  latest  in  this  class. 
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<<37.  Early  May  Sugar,  French  Synonyme:  Naia  k  la  moeile 
d'Espagne.  hngliih  Synoniftnes:  Early  Dutch,  early  sugar,  dwarf 
Dutcn  sugar. — About  4  leet  hii^fa,  and  very  slender.  Pods  small,  round, 
and  straight,  containing  6  or  7  peas.  Of  food  quality,  but  only  a  mod- 
erate bearer.  This  is  the  earliest  pea  in  tne  collection,  but  is  very  ten- 
der,' and  will  not  do  to  sow  before  the  beginning  of  March. 

'*^.  Dwarf  Si^ar,  French  Syhonymes:  Gros  nain  sucr^,  nain 
8uc(^.  Engluh  Synonyme:  Ledman's  dwarf. — About  3  feet  high, 
and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  long,  nearly  round,  and  slightly  curv- 
ed, containing  7  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  moderate  bearer,  and 
late. 

"39.  Diioarf  Dutch.  French  Synonymes :  Nain  hatif  de  Hollande, 
nain  de  Hollande.  Engluh  Synonymes:  'Dwarf  sugar  de  Grace,  early 
dwarf  de  Grace,  dwarf  crooked  sugar. — About  2i  feet  ]iigh,  and  of 
slender  erowth.  Pods  rather  short,  small,  and  crooked,  containing  5 
peas.  Of  good  quality,  only  a  moderate  bearer,  and  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding by  a  week. 

"  30.  Late  Wyker  Sugar.*  English  Synonyme:  Late  white  sugar. — 
About  ^i  feet  high,  and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  roundish,  small, 
and  much  curved,  containing  7  or  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  good 
bearer,  and  very  late. 

<<  N.  B.  The  pods  of  all  the  peas  belonging  to  the  5th  Group  should 
be  gathered  when  quite  young,  like  French  [string]  beans,  and  cooked 
after  the  same  manner,  without  being  shelled. 

"  Group  VI.    Imperials. 

"  31 .  Dwarf  Imperial,  French  Simonymes :  Nain  vert  imperial,  nain 
vert  gros,  sans  parchemin  vert.  English  Synonymes:  Imperial,  blue 
imperial,  dwarf  ffreen  imperial,  new  improved  imperial,  new  improv- 
ed dwarf  imperial,  new  dwarf  imperial,  new  long-podded  imperial, 
Sumatra,  green  nonpareil,  dwarf  blue  prolific,  blue  scimetar,  sabre, 
blue  sabre,  new  sabre,  dwarf  sabre. — About  4  feet  high,  and  of  strong 
j^rowth.  Podslarge,  long,  and  rather  flat,  much  pointed,  and  contain- 
mg  8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  good  bearer,  and  one  of  the 
best  peas  for  summer,  as  it  is  very  late  in  coming  into  use. 

"32.  TaU  Imperial,  French  Synonymes:  Carr6  vert,  carr^  vert 
jp'os  Normand.  English  Synonymes:  fall  green  imperial,  tall  blue 
imperial,  Spanish  patriot,  new  tall  imperial,  blue  union,  green  nonpareil, 
tall  Prussian  or  blue  union. — About  7  feet  hifh,  and  rather  slender. 
Pods  broad,  and  rather  short,  but  not  pointed,  like  those  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  containing  6  peas  in  a  pod.  Of  good  quality,  and  very  produc* 
tive,  but  not  so  late  as  the  last, 

"  Group  VII.     Prussians. 

"38.  Blue  Prussians.  French  Synonymes :  Nain  vert  petit,  nain  roy- 
al, gros  vert  de  Prusse.  English  Synonymes:  Dwarf  blue  Prussian,  roy- 
al Prussian  blue,  fine  long-podded  dwarf,  Prussian  prolific,  early  Dutch 
green,  green  Prussian. — ^About  3}  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growt{]. 
Pods  long  and  rather  round,  containing  8  peas.  This  is  So  well  known 
that  it  is  quite  useless  for  me  to  say  any  thing  about  its  good  qualities.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  for  summer  use,  and  one  of  the  greatest  bearers. 

"34.  iVhite  Prussian.  English  Synonymes :  Prolific  or  poor  man's 
profit,  prolific,  tall  Prussian,  dwarf  white  Prussian,  new  dwarf  Norman, 
royal  dwarf,  royal  prolific,  dwarf  Tewsly,  Stowe  pea. — About  4  feet  high, 
and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  long,  and  rather  flat,  containing  7  or  8 
peas,  which  are  large  and  white,  of  good  quality,  and,  like  tne  blue 
Prussian,  an  excellent  summer  pea,  and  very  prolific.  This  is  the  best 
sort  for  general  cultivation,  and  well  deserves  the  name  of  poor  man's 
profit:  but  it  will  not  remain  so  long  in  bearing  as  the  blue  rrussian. 
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"  85.  Oroom^s  Superb  IhodrfBlue, — About  18  ioches  high,  and  of  ro- 
bust growth.  Pods  large,  broad,  and  rather  flat,  containing  8  or  9  peaa. 
Of  excellent  quality,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  a  few  days  later  than 
the  blue  Prussian,  of  which  it  seems  a  distinct  dwarf  variety.  Raised 
by  Mr.  H.  Groom,  of  Walworth,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  garden,  in 
1831.  This  deserves  general  cultivation,  as  it  requires  no  sticking,  and 
produces  more  on  the  same  space  ofground  than  any  other  d wart  scHrt. 

"  Group  VIII.    Grey  Sugar  Peas. 

"  36.  Purple-podded  Chrey. — About  7  feet  high,  and  of  robust 
growth.  Pods  snoit,  broad,  and  rather  pointed,  of  a  deep  purple  color, 
containing  5  or  6  peas.  A  ^ood  bearer:  the  peas,  when  boiled,  are 
rather  bitter ;  but,  if  cooked  like  the  pods  of  the  scarlet  runner  kidney 
bean,  it  is  very  good. 

"37.  Red-flowered  Sugar,  French  Synonyme:  Sans  parchemin  & 
fleurs  rouges. — About  6i  feet  high,  and  of  slender  growth.  Pods 
long,  nearfy  round,  and  straight,  containing  6  peas.  Like  the  preceding, 
it  is  only  fit  for  use  when  quite  young.     A  good  bearer. 

"  88.  Fishamend^s  Sugar, — About  7i  feet  high,  and  very  robust. 
Pods  very  long,  broad,  and  much  curved,  containme  8  or  9  peas,  which 
are  rather  small,  of  a  ffreenish-yellow  color,  dotted  all  over  with  small 
purple  dots.  A  good  Dearer,  and  the  best  of  all  the  sugar  peas  (except 
the  large  crooked  sugar)  for  use  when  young. 

"  Group  IX.     Grey  Commoit  Peas. 

"39.  Grey  Rouneival  Er^lish  Synonymes:  Gmni,  Dutch. — About 
8  feet  hi^,  and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  but  not  very  lonfT)  and  rath- 
er flat.  Peas  of  a  brown  color,  black-eyed,  and  spotted  with  yellow. 
A  good  bearer,  but  only  fit  for  field  culture. 

"40.  Late  Chrey.  English  Synonymes :  Tall  n-ey,  tall  Capucine, 
large  grey. — About  8  feet  nigh,  and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  but  not 
very  long,  containing  7  or  8  peas,  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  black- 
eyed,  and  large.     A  good  bearer. 

"41.  Maple  Chrey  Pea,  £ng/»«^  Synon|/me«:  Marlborough,  partridge 
ffrey. — About  7  J  feet  high,  and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  and  rather 
long,  containing  7  or  8  peas,  which  are  like  those  of  the  preceding  kind, 
but  much  smaller,  and  not  black-eyed.  This  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the 
flowers  are  much  lighter  colored  than  those  of  No.  40. 

"  43.  Spanish  MaroUa.  French  Synonymes:  A^  ceil  noir,  Michaux 
^  ceil  noir.  English  Synonymes :  Tall  black-spotted  marotta,  black- 
spotted. — About  6  feet  nigh,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  small,  and  near- 
ly round,  containing  7  peas,  of  a  yellow  color,  black-eyed,  small  and 
round.  It  is  very  productive,  and  tolerably  good  if  gathered  when 
young,  as  it  is  by  no  means  so  bitter  as  the  other  grev  peas  when  boiled. 

"43.  Bean  Pea,  English  Synonyme:  Funnell's  black-spotted. — 
About  8  or  9  feet  hi^h,  and  very  robust.  Pods  long,  broad,  and  not 
much  pointed,  containmg  9  or  10  peas,  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  black- 
eyed,  and  having  some  resemblance  to  small  horse-beans  when  ripe.  It 
is  very  productive,  but  only  fit  for  field  culture,  as  it  is  rather  bitter  when 
boiled,  although  not  so  bitter  as  grey  peas  in  general. 

"  The  following  are  the  best  sorts  (particularly  those  marked  *): 

"  For  Early  Sovfing.  Pob  niain  hatif:  •Early  frame,  •early  Charl- 
ton, •d'Auvergne. 

"  For  Late  Sowing.  Knight's  dwarf  marrow,  •  Knight's  tall  mar- 
row, tall  green  marrow,  •  crown,  branching  marrow. 

"  Sugar  Peas.  (Not  to  be  sovm  before  the  }st  of  Marehy  [in  Eng- 
land.] )  *  Early  May,  •  large  crooked,  •  Viknorin's  sugar,  •new  tam- 
arind. 
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•«  DvfwfBlue  Peas  for  nmmer  use.    Dwarf  imperial,  •blue  Prus- 
Bian,  •white  Prussian)  •  Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue.*' 
^  We  hope  that  this  careful  and  probably  very  correct  list,  will 
be  a  guide  foi;aIl  seedsmen  in  the  sale  of  seed  peas. 


Art.  III.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Third 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society^ 
June  8th  and  9thy  1836,  with  the  reports  of  the  standing  Com- 
mittees upon  the  objects  exhibited^  and  those  entitled  to  premium. 
Pamphlet  8vo,  pp.  44.     Washington,  1836. 

This  report  is  got  up  in  a  style  which  gives  much  credit  to  the 
society  from  whence  it  emanates.  It  contains  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements  of  the  third  annual  exhibition,  in  June 
last,  with  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  various  things  ex- 
hibited. After  this  come  the  reports  of  the  several  committees 
on  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.,  stating  the  best  specimens 
that  were  exhibited,  and  the  award  of  the  premiums  to  the  success- 
ful competitors.  Then  follows  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  exhibi- 
tions held  between  the  second  and  third  annual  meetings.  The 
whole  of  the  reports  appear  to  be  made  up  with  much  care,  and 
the  names  in  most  instances  spelt  correctly,  a  thing  not  generally 
attended  to.  As  we  shall  give  an  account  of  every  thing  worthy 
of  notice,  exhibited,  in  our  December  number,  we  shall  refer 
our  readers  to  that,  which  will  show  them  how  far  advanced  our 
southern  friends  are  in  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

The  manner  in  which  this  report  is  published  is  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  the  horticultural  societies  in  the  country.  How 
much  better  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
how  much  more  convenient  to  the  amateur  is  such  a  report,  than 
the  method  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
of  giving  detached  accounts  in  a  periodical  which,  perhaps,  few 
that  are  interested  see,  and  where,  a  greater  portion  of  the  time, 
the  botanical  names  of  shrubs  and  flowers  are  allowed  to  come 
before  the  public  so  barbarously  spelt,  that  few  persons  would 
know  what  plants  they  were.  Instead  of  an  easy  reference,  as  is 
the  case  with  this  report,  the  horticulturist  or  florist  has  to  wade 
through  a  voluminous  mass  of  uninteresting  matter,  spending 
hours  in  searching  out  what  information  he  is  in  want  of,  while,  if 
the  whole  was  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty  or  fifty  pages,  he 
could  turn  to  any  part  of  it  in  a  moment.  We  certainly  hope 
that  such  a  course  will  be  pursued  in  future:  the  whole  might  be 
printed  and  bound  in  with  the  annual  address,  making  altogether 
an  interesting  and  desirable  pamphlet  to  the  amateur  horticulturist. 
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Art.  IV.  ^ew'York  Farmer  and  American  OardenerU  Maga- 
zine. In  Monthly  Numbers.  Quarto.  Three  dolhurs  a  year, 
in  advance.  Nos.  1  to  10,  from  January  to  October,  inclu- 
sive.    New  York.     1836. 

This  work  is,  in  reaEty,  what  the  first  part  of  its  title  indi- 
cates, a  farming  periodical:  the  quantity  of  matter,  particularly 
original,  which  relates  to  gardening,  being  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion, compared  with  that  treatmg  upon  agriculture.  It  has  now 
reached  the  ninth  volume  (sixth  of  a  new  series),  and  has  been, 
we  believe,  a  very  useful  work.  We  know  not  but  what  it  may 
still  be  so,  and  we  hope  it  is.  We  have  not,  however,  notic^ 
it  at  this  time  to  discuss  its  value  to  the  agricultural,  or  even  gar- 
dening portion  of  the  community,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  conducting  of  the  work. 

To  gather  and  diffuse  useful  mformation,  in  whatever  manner, 
either  by  original  communications,  or  by  extracts  from  cotempo* 
rary  journals,  should  be  the  object  of  a  periodical  work  treating 
upon  any  subject  connected  with  the  sciences  or  the  arts.  But 
that  magazine,  paper,  or  journal,  which  contains  the  most  ori- 
ginal information,  and  which  is  continually  bringing  forward  such 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  must,  in  the  view  of  all,  not  only  be 
thought,  but  in  reality  be,  the  most  valuable  acid  interestbg  work. 
In  such  a  one,  new  ideas  are  advanced,  suggestions  thrown  out, 
successful  experiments  detailed.  But  the  task  of  conducting 
such  a  work  is  no  easy  one,  and  requires  not  only  unremitting 
labor  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Nor  is  this  alone  all:  the  expense  attending  the  publication 
of  a  periodical  containing  original  contributions  is  very  great,  and 
hence  it  can  only  be  carried  on  with  success,  when  a  good  cir- 
culation is  obtained.  But  the  mass  of  the  reading  public 
call  for  cheap  publications,  and  whether  such  are  got  up  by 
fair  or  unfair  competition,  it  matters  not.  A  work  is  pub- 
lished  composed  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  extracts  made  up  from 
some  original  periodical.  The  authors  of  the  former,  seizmg  upon 
the  contributions  of  the  latter,  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use, 
and,  spreading  them  before  the  public,  completely  paralyze  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  labored  to  gratify  their  patrons.  There 
are  those,  it  is  true,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  latter:  but 
they  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  many:  and  while  that  maga- 
zine or  paper  containing  original  information  is  sufi!ered  to  lan- 
guish, that  filled  with  extracts  receives  a  liberal  support. 

But  we  come  to  the  subject  at  the  head  of  this  article.     Until 
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lately,  only  the  name  of  the  proprietor  has  appeared  on  the  title 
page  of  the  JV%w  York  Parmer.  The  contributors  are  few  in 
number.  A  writer  under  the  signature  of  H.  C,  which  we  may 
interpret  as  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  appeared  in  the  previous 
numbers  of  the  present  volume,  and  the  value  of  the  communi- 
cations need  not  be  told,  when  we  have  said  this:  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judge  Buel,  we  know  of  no  other  writer  upon  agriculture 
whose  sound  opinions  we  so  highly  value,  and  from  whom  the 
farmbg  public  have  received  more  practical  information.  But 
of  late  the  signature  of  H.  C.  does  not  appear.  Smce  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  magazme,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  jealousy, 
on  the  part  of  some  agricultural  papers,  in  regard  to  its  circula- 
tion, as  if  it  would  interfere  with  theirs:  but  so  far  from  doing 
this,  onr  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  has  increased  their  subscrip- 
tion lists,  while  our  own  has  received  but  little  benefit.  Very 
few  have  bestowed  but  a  passing  notice  upon  it,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  JV*et0  York  Dxrmerj  which  has  done  so  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  make  that  work  a  medium  through  which, all,  or  a  greater 
part,  of  the  original  information  contained  in  our  magazine,  is  cir- 
culated to  the  amateur  horticulturists  in  that  state.  We  have  for- 
borne finding  fault  with  the  editors  of  this  work,  thinkmg  they 
might  see  the  injustice  of  this  course,  until  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  numerous  contribu- 
tors, and  to  ourselves. 

In  the  present  volume  of  the  ^ew  York  FUrmery  are  included 
a  large  number  of  the  original  communications  which  have  ap- 
peared in  our  magazine.  These  are  generally,  it  is  true,  copied 
with  acknowledgment,  though  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  some  in- 
stances without  it.  In  the  number  for  March,  are  no  less  than 
ten  columnsy  consisting  of  two  long,  and,  we  believe,  considered 
very  valuable  articles;  and  these  taken,  too,  from  our  JUarch  (!) 
number,  which  appeared  but  a  week  or  two  previous.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  January  number  to  the  last  one  published 
(October) ,  there  has  appeared  no  less  than  thirteen  articles  from 
our  work,  mBking  fifty-two  columns  of  matter  in  the  Farmer.    At 

Sage  167  and  102,  are  two  articles  by  our  correspondents,  signed 
unius  and  S.  Pond,  copied  without  any  acknowledgement;  and 
these  have  been  the  rounds  of  the  agricultural  papers  throughout 
the  country,  credited  to  the  JVew  York  Farmer.  The  last  num- 
ber for  October  contains  four  articles,  from  our  magazine,  for 
the  previous  month,  taking  up  twelve  columns,  which  is  nearly  one 
half  the  original  matter  in  our  September  number. 

Of  the  ungenerousness  of  such  a  course,  we  are  certain  the 
conductors,  if  they  at  once  reflect,  must  be  convinced.  In  re- 
gard to  those  articles  copied  without  acknowledgement,  they 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  deceiving  the  public  to  call  that  origmal 
which  has  already  appeared  in  another  work.     To  copy  Irom 
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one  magazine  into  another,  is  perfectly  just  and  fair,  provided  the 
one  quoted  from  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public:  but 
to  fill  the  pages  of  a  magazine  with  extracts  fi-om  another  that  has 
just  appeared,  is  not  only  unjust  but  absolutely  wrong;  any  one 
who  knows  the  trouble  of  preparing  an  original  manuscript  for 
publication,  is  aware  that  it  is  quite  another  thing  from  copying 
from  that  which  is  already  printed. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  die  language  of  Mr.  Loudon,  in 
a  review  of  a  cotemporary  work.  ''  Supposing,"  he  says,  "  it 
were  lawful  to  copy  the  greater  part  of  one  magazbe,  just  after 
its  appearance,  into  another  magazme  sold  at  the  same  price;  it  is 
evident  that,  while  the  magazine  containing  original  matter  was 
losing,  the  other  which  copied  from  it  would  be  making  a  hand- 
some profit.  The  losing  magazine  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  give  up  appearing,  or  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  other,  and 
to  take  Its  articles  ready  prepared,  from  some  other  published 
work.  Both  magazines,  in  consequence  of  this,  would  be  ren- 
dered almost  worthless  to  the  public." 

We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  conductors  of 
the  JVew  York  Ihrmer,  that  the  course  which  they  have  pursued 
is  both  illiberal  and  unjust;  illiberal — to  extract  so  largely  firom 
our  magazine, — ^and  unjust  in  doing  so  without  givmg  due  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  same.  We  hope  for  the  future  that  such 
a  practice  will  be  discontinued.  We  care  not  how  many  horti- 
cultural periodicab  are  projected:  ours  was  the  first  which  has 
succeeded  in  the  country,  and  we  hope,  by  a  continuance  of  the 
same  care  and  attention  which  has  heretofore  secured  it  favor,  to 
make  it  superior  to  any  other  that  may  be  published. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Dometiic  Notices, 


QladMui  naialhuu. — ^This  species  wit)i  me  has  done  wonders.  It 
sent  up  three  spikes  about  four  feet  high  ;  one  with  thirteen  flowers, 
the  other  two  with  twelve  flowers  each,  besides  a  lateral  branch,  with 
three  or  four  flowers  or  more.  It  ripened  plenty  of  apparoDtly  perfect 
seeds,  which  I  planted  as  soon  as  ripe.— Four^,  Jtf.  Ji.  Jr.,  Jitheru,  Ga.y 
.Onunut  39<A,  1836. 

QladUi'Uu  /fiiedltff . — ^This  plant  is  very  exactly  figured  and  colored  in 
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RedouUy  as  a  variety  under  that  name:  but  is  probably  Trit6ni9lineita 
of  Loudon's  Encyelopadia  of  Plants.  My  G.  W  atsdntiM  answers  well 
to  the  technical  description,  but  does  not  exactly  agree  in  color  with 
RedouU  :  the  leaves  are  very  singular,  and  it  is  altogether  a  very  grace- 
ful and  desirable  plant.    Wats6n»a  Merikna  has  flowered  finely. — lb, 

Jimaryllhc^te. — Did  not  one  of  your  correspondents  promise  a  list  of 
such  species  and  varieties  of  this  family  as  require  to  be  kept  dormant 
for  a  tune,  to  ensure  flowering?  1  want  much  to  see  it:  1  have  a  very 
pretty  collection,  but  several  are  too  shy  of  flowering  for  all  my  art — 
especially  Griffinia  hyacintha. — YowrSy  9F.,  September,  1836. 

Cydamen  pirneuim, — ^Two  or  three  roots  of  this  species  of  cyclamen 
stood  out,  during  all  last  winter,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  S.  Walker,  of 
Rozbury,  without  protection  of  any  kind,  other  than  that  aflbrded  by 
the  snow.  They  nave  thrown  up  vigorous  leaves,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
roots  get  stronger,  will  probably  flower.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  by 
treating  jpiants  m  this  way,  if  they  continue  to  endure  our  severe  win- 
ters, theur  season  of  flowering  may  be  reversed,  and  the  blossoms  ap- 
pear in  early  spring,  instead  of  their  usual  time,  when  growing  in  pots, 
m  October  and  November. — Conds, 


Art.  II.    Retrospeetwe  Critieiim. 


Seoloohutrium  offieindrum  not  a  redUeovery, — On  the  d89th  page  of 
No.  XaII.  of  your  Magazine,  Messrs.  Conductors,  it  is  observed  by 
your  valuable  correspon&nt  that  this  rare  fern  had  lately  been  rediscov- 
ered by  Prof.  Torrey,  at  Chittenjj^  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  that  previously  it 
had  not  been  seen  by  any  botanist  since  first  found  and  aescribed  by 
Pursh.  The  accuracy  of  this  last  named  and  distinguished  botanist  had 
therefore  been  questioned  ;  and  Beck,  in  his  ^^  Flora  of  Northern  and 
Middle  State$,**  thinks  it  very  singular  that  Pursh  should  have  only  ob- 
8erved*it  in  this  country.  I  however  find  it  in  Riddell's  "Synap$i$  of  the 
Flora  of  the  Western  Slatei,"  sp.  No.  1755,  as  growing  in  shady  woodn 
*  and  rocky  situations  about  Louisville,  though  quoted  with  a  query;  and 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance  and  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
Nuttall,  in  his  ^'Oenera  ofK  A.  PlantSy"  tells  us,  that  he  has  seen  it  liv- 
ing ("  V.  v.")  ^  in  the  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
crevices  of  calcareous  rocks,"  &c.  In  justice  to  this  excellent  botanist 
and  to  truth,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  endeavor  to  correct  a  seem- 
inff  mistake  on  the  subject. — J.  L.  JR. 

Quere. — ^What  are  the  specific  characters  and  distinctions  by  which  Dr. 
Graham's  Poins^ttta  pulch^rrima  and  Raffinesque'sPleurad^nacoccinea 
(its  synonyme),  is  separated  from  the  Linniean  JBuphdrbta^  {As  soon 
as  our  English  botanical  periodicals  reach  us,  in  one  of  which  this  is  fig- 
ured, our  correspondent  shall  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  infonna- 
tion,  of  which  at  present  we  are  as  ignorant  as  himself. — Condt.} 
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Art.  III.    Ma$iitehu$ett$  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday ,  September  24/A,  We  gave  an  account  of  the  fruits  and  flow- 
ers exhibited  on  this  occasion,  in  our  last.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  chosen  at  this  meeting,  riz: — EUjah  Vose,  president;  E.  Bartlett,. 
Jonathan  Winship,  S.  A.  ShurtlefT  and  John  Prince,  vice-presidents;  Wil- 
liam Worthington,  treasurer :  Robert  Treat  Paine,  corresponding  secre- 
tary ;  E;  Weston,  Jr.,  recoraing  secretary  ;  John  Lewis  Russell,  A.  M.,. 
professor  of  botany  and  vesetable  physiology  :  T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D., 
professor  of  entomolo^  ;  J.  W.  Webster,  M.  D.,  professor  of  horticul- 
tural  chemistry.  Various  conunittees  on  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, 
were  also  chosen. 

October A9t,—rExhibited,  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  viz:  Countess 
of  Liverpool,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Loveley's  Earl  Grey;  Widnall's  Per- 
fection, Lady  Grey,  King  of  the  Whites,  National  Guest,  Widnall's 
Clio,  PlnapproachaHe*  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Springfield  Rival,  Granta, 
Queen  of  tne  dahlias,  Queen  of  Whites,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  sev- 
eral varieties,  including  Brown's  Desdemona,  Beauty  of  Cambridge, 
Urania,  Brewer's  Rival  King,  Widnall's  Venus,  Well's  Penelope,  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  Dutchess  of  Buccleu^h,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Widnall's 
Hebe,  (?)  Well's  Zarah,  and  Bride  of  Abydos. 

.  Fruits:  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Marie  Lionise  pears.  From  S.  Phil- 
brick,  Heathcot,  Duchess  d'Angouleme  pears.  From  S.  Downer,  wine 
apples.  From  S.  Pond«  plums,  name  unknown.  From  L.  B.  Grosve- 
nor,  pears,  name  unknown.  From  John  Prince,  Easter  beurr^  pears. 
From  S.  R.  Johnson,  sweet  water  and  black  Hamburg  grapes.  From 
E.  R.  Tileston,  native  wild  grapes. 

October  Sth.'^Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz:— Well's 
Enchantress,  Beautv  of  Cambridge,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  Brown's 
Ophelia  and  WidnaU's  Perfection  :  also,  fine  seedling  pansies.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  several  kinds  of  danlias.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets 
of  flowers. 

Fruits:  From  E.  Vose,  'Echasserie,  Andrews,  Johonnot,  long  green 
or  mouille  bouche  pears,  and  a  kind  the  name  unknown.  From  Dr. 
Swan,  Medford,  a  pear,  the  name  unknown.  From  S.  Pond,  Violette 
Jmperatrice  (heretofore  erroneously  called  Semiana)  plums,  and  the 
fniitofthe  C7yd6nia  iap6nica  or  Japan  pear;  also.  Julienne  ]>ears. 
From  Geo.  NewhaU,  Tolman's  sweeting,  and  severid  other  varieties  of 
apples:  Brocas  bersamot  pears.    From  E.  Sharp,  Alexander  apples. 

October  ISth. — &kibited.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  viz : — Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  Erecta,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Rose  d' Amour,  and  Lad^ 
Grey.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Priestley's  Enchantress  and  Springfield  Ri- 
val dahlias.    From  Hovey  &  Co.,  phloxes,  dahlias,  double  asters,  &c. 

Fruits:  From  S.  Pond,  Fulton  and  Johonnot  pears,  and  Violette  In^ 
peratrice  plums.  From  S.  A.  Shurtlefl",  Shurtle£f 's  seedling  grapes. 
From  Dr.  Swan,  Andrew's  pears.  From  E.  Bartlett,  Dix  pears.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  white  sweet  water  and  black  Hamburg  grapes. 

October  ^^d, — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  S.  Downer,  Seckel,  Passe 
Colmar,  Fulton,  Urbaniste,  Autumn  beurr^,  beurr^  Diel,  Duchess  d'- 
Angouleme and  Cumberland  pears ;  also,  snow  apples.  From  R.  Man- 
ning, belle  lucrative,  St.  Gliislain,  Saunder's  beurr^,  and  capsheaf 
pears ;  also,  Italian  prunes.  From  S.  Pond,  Julienne,  Johonnot  and 
Fulton  pears,  and  a  kind  unknown.  From  E.  Vose,  Seckel,  Lewis, 
Heathcot)  Urbaniste,  Brocas  bergamot,  and  beUe  lucrative  pears.  Front 
Dr.  Burnet,  Southboro',  Burnet  pears,  a  fine  native  fnut.  From  I. 
Clapp,  Soudi  Readiuff,  Piatt's  bergamot  pears,  and  two  varieties  of  ap- 

fles.    From  J.  Eustis,  York  lusset  apples.    From  G.  Parsons,  Esq., 
'orter  apples. 
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Art.  IV.     Quincy  Market. 


Rootf,  Tubert,  ^e. 
FotatoM: 

o»-».{?SK:::: 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  binbel,. . 
Turnips  : 

per  Diishel, 

Onions : 

per  bushel .-. . 

Beets,  perfaoshel, 

Osrrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  mo-  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

ShalloU,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbagu,  Sahda,  ^, 

Cabbages  :  per  dosen, 

SaToys,« 

Drumhead, *  • .  •  • 

Red, 

Cauliflowers,  each, , 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, , 

Tomatoes,  per  half  pock,. 


S^muhM  and  Pwi^JttnM, 

Canada,  per  pound, 

Winter  crook  neck,  per  pound, 

Lima,  per  pound, 

Pompkus,  each, 


From    To 


$cu. 


1  60 

1  76 

m 

2  26 
1  00 
1  60 

76 

1  00 

4 

4 

76 

76 

76 

'f 

10 
20 
14 


60 

60 

1  00 

26 

8 

m 

26 


6 

4 
4 


9cts. 


76 

76 

200 

76 

2  60 

1  26 


1  26 
6 
6 
100 
1  00 
1  00 

12i 

m 


75 
1  00 
1  60 
60 
12i 
26 


Parsky,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, . . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., . 


Apples, 
^^^|pcrbaiTd, 


Poi  and  Sweti  Htrht, 


Fntits, 


I  per  budiel, , 

.  Pippins,  per  bushel,. 


N.Y 

per  peek,. 
Pears: 
Seckel,  per  half  peck,. . 
St.  Michaeb,  per  half  peck, 
Wilkinson,  per  half  peck,. . 
Urbaniste,  per  half  peck,.. . 

Fulton,  per  half  pe<^ 

Brocas  Bergamot,  per  dosen. 


Mu«g.|P".'»^- 


^  per  bushel. 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Black  HambuiY,. 

White  Sweet-water, 

Isabellas, 

Barberries,  per  bushel, 


Onuv-.{  !«"!"•• 


per  doien, 

Lemons.  \  ^^  ■*p*»»  .•••••••• 

^^^    *  ^  per  doien, 

Shaddocks,  each, < 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,  per  bushel,.  .**..., 
Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. , 
Filberts,  per  pound, 


Fromi  To 

^cts.  9eti. 

26 

17  20 
6  12 
6  12 
6 


75 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
26 
00 
26 

60 
25 
25 
00 
00 
25 
600 

S* 

00 
25 
12 

4 
8 


2  60. 
1  60 

160 
02} 

1  60 

100 

76 

76 

76 

75 

4  00 

200 

800 

600 

87i 

75 

m 

1  60 

860 

60 

600 


500 

260 

14 

6 


RiMABKS.  The  unparalleled  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  i>re- 
sent  autttmn  up  to  this  date,  has  cut  short  the  crops  in  this  vicinity, 
in  many  instances;  cabbages  have  not  headed  so  well  as  usual,  and  cau- 
liflowers, brocolis,  &c.  have  not  attained  to  a  large  size.  Of  potatoes 
there  is  not  a  large  supply.  Several  cargoes  have  arrived  from  the 
eastward,  but  they  have  all  been  taken  at  advanced  prices  from  our 
last:  Eastports  are  quite  scarce  and  brinff  the  prices  in  our  quotations, 
b^  the  ouantity.  Sweet  potatoes  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  of  fair 
Aize  ana  quantity.  Turnips  are  getting  scarce.  Onions  are  not  plenty, 
but  the  pnces  are  moderate.    Beets,  carrots^  and  parsnips,  have  come 
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to  liand,  though  not  in  so  large  quantities  as  in  general.  Salsify  is 
more  eagerlv  sought  after  than  neretofore.  Fine  rMishes  hare  come 
to  hand  of  the  new  fall  crop. 

Of  cabbages  there  is  a  scanty  supply:  drumheads  and  red  cabbages 
are  venr  scarce,  and  prices  high.  Caubflowers  are  not  plentiful.  Let^ 
tuces  from  the  new  crop  are  brought  in  of  good  size.  Tomatoes  are 
nearly  all  gone.  Canada  squashes  are  scarce;  as  indeed  are  all  sorts: 
a  few  Limas  are  to  be  had  at  our  quotation;  no  West  Indias  have  yet 
arrived. 

Apples  are  tolerably  plenty  and  of  very  good  qualitjr.  New  York 
pippins,  from  New  York,  hare  been  receivea  in  quantities.  Of  pears 
there  is  a  very  good  supply,  and  some  excellent  kinds  are  to  be  had. 
We  do  not  ever  before  recollect  of  seeing  so  many  fine  ones  in  the 
market;  we  have  noticed  Fulton's,  Seckels,  Wilkinson's,  the  Brocas 
bergamot,  Urbaniste,  Andrews,  Capiaumont,  Heathcot,  &c.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find  these  taking  the  place  of  the  St.  Michaels,  althougn  we 
refpret  that  some  measures  are  not  taken  bv  fruit  growers  to  restore 
this  excellent  pear  to  its  original  character;  those  received  Arom  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  beautifuL  Quinces  are  not  plentiful.  Cran- 
berries are  exceedmgly  scarce,  and  prices  very  high.  Watermelons  are 
all  gone.  Grapes  are  tolerably  abundant;  IsabeUas  have  not  ripened 
well  this  season.  Chestnuts  and  walnuts  of  the  new  crop  have  come  to 
hand;  the  former  are  very  scarce:  the  early  frosts  have  ripened  them 
prematurely;  those  received  were  from  Philadelphia.  Youriy  JIf.  T., 
October  23,  1836. 


Art.  v.    Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR   SEPTEMBER. 


September  was  rather  a  dry  and  cool  month.  Up  to  nearly  the  last 
of  it  there  were  only  one  or  two  very  li||[ht  showers.  There  were  also 
several  very  cool  nights,  accompanied  with  some  frost  in  low  situations; 
on  the  night  of  the  6th,  vegetation  was  wholly  destroyed  by  its  severity, 
in  many  places.  The  night  of  the  39th  was  so  cold,  as  to  kill  all  ten- 
der plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.    Prevailing  winds,  easterly. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  56^  3(/—- highest,  8S^;  lowest, 
29^  above  zero. 

WiHDs.— N.  two  days— N.  E.  six— E.  eight— S.  five— S.  W.  four— 
W.  four — N.  W.  one  aay. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — ^Brisk,  twelve  days— light,  eighteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather.—Finn,  ten  days— Fair,  eight  days— 
Cloudt,  twelve  days. 

Showery,  one  day— JlfMfy,  two  days— JRamy,  five  days. 
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or 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Fruit  Trees  may  yet  be  transplanted  succesefuUy— if  tkn  work  is 
well  done,  the  trees  will  flourish  as  well  the  ensuing  season  as  if  h  was 
performed  in  the  spring. 

Orape  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  pruned  of  their  raperflaom 
wood,  out  not  cut  to  theu:  final  shortness.  Vines  in  the  ffreen-house  or 
grapery  will  now  be  dropping  their  leaves:  these  shoula  be  picked  up 
every  day  and  carried  out  of  the  house.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  they  may  be  pruned  to  their  proper  length. 

Strawberry  beds  snould  be  protected  with  a  ught  CQvering  of  straw  or 
leaves,  if  the  plants  have  not  acouired  strength. 

Fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  shoula  now  be  guarded  against  the  aggress  of 
the  grubs  of  the  canker  worm. 

Peaeh  trees,  budded,  in  pots,  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar  in  se- 
vere weather. 

Raspberry  plants,  upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  should  be  laid 
down  and  covered  witn  coarse  manure  or  leaves. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Chrysanthemums,  in  pots,  will  now  require  an  abundance  of  vrater, 
as  they  vnll  be  expanding  their  flower  buds. 

DdhUa  roots:  tnese  should  be  taken  up  this  month,  aad  laid  away  in 
a  drv  cellar,  out  of  the  danger  of  all  frost. 

liyaeinths,  narcissuses,  ^e:  finish  planting  all  sorts  by  the  15th  of  the 
month,  if  possible:  after  this  time  they  are  weakened  by  remaining  out 
of  the  ground. 

Ten^week'  stocks,  raised  in  September,  must  now  be  sheltered  ui 
frames:  give  air  every  fine  day. 

Jiuricmas:  protect  these  in  frames,  and  give  veiy  little  water  dunng 
the  cold  weather. . 

Mignonette  plants  must  receive  attention,  and  have  plen^  of  air. 

Gladioluses,  ixias,  sparaonses  and  other  cape  bulbs,  should  be  plant- 
ed this  month. 

China  roses:  repot  them  where  it  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Annual  seeds:  nnish  sowing  all  the  kinds  this  month. 

Carnation  layers:  protect  these  in  a  frame,  by  planting  them  in  pots, 
or  setting  them  close  together  in  the  soil,  vdthin  the  frame. 

Cactuses:  give  these  water  very  sparingly  at  this  season,  unless  the 
plants  are  standing  in  the  stove  or  hot-house. 

CameJUas  should  now  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  if  warm 
sunny  weather  ensues,  a  washing  over  the  tops  with  a  syringe,  once  or 
twice  a  week.    Sow  the  seeds  now. 

Tree  pennies:  let  those  plants  in  pots  stand  out  until  veiy  severe 
weather,  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  the  flowers  open  early  in  the  sea- 
son ;  in  this  case  they  may  be  removed  to  the  green-house. 

Oxalises,  of  the  spring  flowering  kinds,  should  be  planted  this  month. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  the  present  number  the  articles  of  Mr.  Sweetser  and  M.  de  Wael 
VfWl  be  read  with  interest.  Our  article  on  the  /rid^cece  will  be  continued 
in  some  future  number. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  several  Reviews* 
The  long  extract  on  the  classification  of  peas,  in  Art.  IL,  should  be 
read  by  every  horticulturist, — the  source  from  which  it  comes  will  en- 
sure its  value  and  correctness.  We  are  in  arrears  in  Miscellaneous 
Intelligence,  but  shall  bring  up  in  our  next.  We  again  reauest  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  various  horticultural  societies  throughout  tne  country  to 
send  us  accounts  of  their  exhibitions  in  season  for  our  December 
number. 

Received. — Manuscript  Communications  from  S.  Sweetiser,  EmilieU/ 
de  Wael,  M.  A,  W.,  W .,  John  Lewis  Russell,  A,  J.  D.,  R,  Manning, 
J.  L.  R.,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers. — The  Cultivator  for  Oct.,  1836.  Ameri- 
can Fanner  and  Gardener,  Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25,  1836.  Yankee  Far- 
mer, Nos.  19  and  20,  1836.  The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's  Manual, 
No.  7,  for  Oct.,  .1836.  The  Vermont  Farmer  for  Oct.,  1836.  The 
Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  X.  Vol.  IX,  1836.  Maine  Farmer,  Nos. 
36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  1836.  New  York  Farmer,  No.  10,  for  Oct.  1836. 
Journal  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  Vol.  I,  Part  I. 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Third  Annual  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  June  8  and  9,  1836, 

Newspapers, — Mechanic  and  Farmer,  and  Nantucket  Enquirer. 

Articles. — Seeds  of  the  Genuine{  })  Young  Hyson  Tea,  and  the  Je- 
rusalem Thorn,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storer,  of  Walpole.  Specimens  of 
a  native  apple,  from  S.  E.  Coues,  Esq.,  Portsmouth.    Seeds  of  fine 

gansies,  Aadnis  vemklis,  and  the  Cow  cabbage,  or  Ceesarean  Kale,  from 
.  Walker.  Specimens  of  several  kinds  of  fine  pears,  from  Messrs. 
C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds*  or 
dried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  Thej 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers,  CornhiU,  Boston. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Edjtors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  pellicular  and  direct  to  the 
American  Gardener's  Magazine — ^there  being  two  papers  published  in 
Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardner's  Magazine ;  and* 
several  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 
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ADTERTISEMENT. 


SUPERB 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

We  have  just  received,  from  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  most 
superb  and  rare  assortments  of  Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs 
ever  imported  into  the  country.  We  have  grown  nearly  all  the 
fine  hyacinths,  and  those  we  have  imported  this  year  are  such  as 
we  have  selected  from  hundreds  of  sorts,  and  know  to  be  extra  fine. 
They  are  from  the  same  house  in  Holland  from  which  we  receiv- 
ed our  assortment  last  season,  which  far  exceeded  in  splendor  any 
ever  sold  in  New  England. 

The  collection  of  Tulips  is  very  superior  :  we  flowered  abov^ 
one  thousand  roots  the  past  spring  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  we  have  also  received  a  great  assortment,  including 
the  early  double  and  single  sorts,  for  blooming  in  pots  in  parlors. 

Of  pseonies,  lilies,  narcissuses,  ranunculuses,  anemonies,  gladio- 
las,  crown  imperials,  jonquils,  snow-flakes,  crocus,  &c.,  a  larger 
variety  has  been  received  than  has  ever  been  introduced  into  New 
England. 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application. 

Dealers  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

*#*We  would  request  purchasers  to  notice  that  these  bulbs 
are  not  such  as  are  sold  at  auction;  those  being  the  refuse  of 
the  Dutch  florist,  and  not  considered  as  worth  growing  at  home; 
good,  healthy,  strong  roots,  being  valued  in  Holland  at  ten  times 
what  those  sell  for  here. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  finest  Hyacinths,  with  the  prices 
annexed: — 


DOUBLE  RED. 

per  root. 

$Ct3. 

Bouquet  Tcndre 50 

Comte  de  la  Coste,  extra 50 

Comtease  de  la  Coste 75 

Ducheaae  de  Parma 37^ 

Diadem  de  Flora. 25 

Flos  Sanguineus,jf^ne  atriped 60 

La  Beauts  Supreme,/n« 37^ 

Waterloo,  extra 75 

DOUBLE  BLUE. 

Bonaparte,  extra  superb 1  00 

Comte  de  St.  VrieBt,  paU 1  00 

Comte  de  Veri 50 

Habit  Brilliant,  extra  fine 37i 

Kpoon  Van  Indien,  dark 37i 

Lord  Wellington ,  sky  blue,  superb ...     374 


Martinet,  very  fine, 
iFlor 


37i 
76 


Wonder  Van  Flora,  superb* . . . . 

DOUBLE  WHITE. 

Dea  Florum 37i 

Duchesse  de  Bern,  fine 87i 

Gloria  Flomm 87i 

■  Suprema 75| 

La  D^ene,  elegant 50 


I  per  not. 

iPerle  Brilliant,  si^xrb 60 

Sultan  Achmet,  fine 25 

Sophia,  extra 50^ 

VioletteSupcrbc 25 

DOUBLE  YELLOW. 

Bouquet  d'Oi-ange,^** S7| 

Chrysolora 25 

Louia  d'Or , 37J 

La  Heroine,  «up0r6 1  00 

SINGLE  RED. 

Cochineal,  superb  crimson 2  00 

Eclatante  PaHait,/n« 25 

Lord  Wellington,  extra. 87| 

Mars,  superb .- 1  00 

SINGLE  BLUE. 

Grand  Vedette,  pale,  fine 1  00 

L'Emperor,  extra 60 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valiere,  jSnr S7i 

Voltaire,  extra  superb 87i 

SINGLE  WHITE, 

Grand  Blanche  Imperial,, /5n«. . . 

Gi'and  Vainquier,  extra 

La  Candeur,  elegant 87^ 

iVoltaire,  superb 76 
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Art.  I.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Oxalis,  as  worthy  of  General 
Cultivation^  ^c.  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  A.  M.,  Prof, 
of  Bot.  md  Veg.  Physiol,  to  the  IVfass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Now  is  the  season  for  some  of  the  earlier  autumnal  oxalises  to 
be  in  flower,  and  for  others  of  the  winter  blooming  species  to  be 
in  an  active  state  of  preparation  for  adorning  our  parlor  windows, 
and  the  front  lights  of  our  green-houses.  Perhaps  there  can  be 
no  species  of  elegant  cultivated  plants  which,  are  so  desirable, 
from  their  variety  and  exquisite  beauty,  tlian  these  general  in- 
habitants of  tropical  and  temperate  climes.  Very  many  of  the 
most  interesting,  and,  by  far,  the  most  beautiful,  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  been  long  introduced  and 
known  to  collections  of  merit  and  of  taste.  But  while  for  more 
general  cultivation,  the  fragrant  hyacinth,  the  gorgeous  tulip,  the 
pretty  crocus  and  the  pale  nodding  snow  drop,  have  been  select- 
ed, to  serve  as  reminiscences  of  the  charms  of  Flora,  at  a  season 
when  the  apparent  desolation  of  winter  shuts  from  our  sight  the 
varied  landscape  of  smiling  green  and  of  party-colored  foliage — 
the  lovely  oxalis  is  scarcely  permitted  to  lend  its  gentle  aid,  and, 
by  the  brightness  of  its  corols,  to  assist  in  the  dissipation  of  the 
gloom  which  the  season  brings  to  some  too  sensitive  minds. 
Winter  is  pleasant  indeed,  and  its  peculiar  charms  impressive. 
It  is  something  more;  for  there  is  a  magnificence  and  grandeur 
in  its  operations.  But  the  florist  is  well  content  to  admire  its 
peculiarities  by  themselves,  and  would  fain  excuse  its  too  intrud- 
ing presence  into  his  own  domains.  He  would  prefer  to  see  the 
sun  sparkling  on  the  deeply  tinted  sepals  of  the  crimson  and 
crystalline  amaryllis,  than  glittering  in  transparent  diamonds,  ki  &- 
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eettes  beyond  the  lapidary's  skill,  in  every  frozen  dew-drop  un- 
der his  feet.  The  minutest  floret  of  a  foreign  clime,  the  mild 
eye  of  a  single  pansy,  ^^  freaked  with  jet,"  would  aflbrd  a  deeper 
thrill  of  pleasure,  than  a  forest  hung  in  pendant  crystals  of  peUu- 
eid  ice. 

This  admiration  for  the  truly  beautiful  and  delicate  in  nature 
insensibly  produces  a  corresponding  sensation  on  the  heart,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  nowise  averse  to  a  proper  estimation  of 
the  grander  and  more  majestic.  One  may  thus  admire  the  splen- 
dor of  a  thunder-storm,  with  all  the  sublime  phenomena  which 
accompany  it,  but  he' will  be  more  and  oftener  delighted  with  the 
rich  effulgence  of  a  western  sky,  or  the  mild  radiance  of  the 
silent  and  solitary  evening  star,  the  precursor  of  the  other  and 
myriad  luminaries  of  heaven. 

"Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  green-house  too,"  says  Cowper^ 
who  seems  to  have  found,  in  nature,  charms  and  truths  wliicb 
society  nor  the  world  did  not  afford.  To  this  sentiment  we  may 
add,  that  the  lover  of  the  garden,  in  the  lieu  of  the  green-house, 
loves  the  humble  substitute  of  a  sunny  window,  in  whose  Inroad 
and  clear  panes,  a  few  choice  exotics  may  flourish  and  smile  in 
the  very  face  of  the  wintry  storm  without.  To  unite  variety 
with  beauty  is  his  aim.  Plants  of  humbler  growth  and  of  vivid 
colors  are  therefore  most  likely  to  be  selected.  The  deep  ever- 
green foliage  and  varied  flowers  of  the  favorite  camellia  are  pro- 
minent in  this  parlor  cultivation.  Requiring,  comparatively,  but 
a  small  portion  of  light  and  sun,  they  may  be  made  to  give  way, 
and  modestly  to  retire  from  the  front  of  the  sashes,  that  the 
smaller  and  more  sensitively  affected  individuals  can  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  their  appropriate  situation.  Now  one  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  more  beautiiul  and  elegant  group  for  a  parlor  window 
than  such  an  union  of  a  few  fine  camellias,  blooming  behind  and 
overtopping  a  number  of  Cape  oxalises,  with,  perhaps,  a  favorite 
hyacinth,  a  golden  mimulus,  or  a  delicate  giha,  to  heighten  and 
complete  the  effect  of  such  a  combination  of  beauty,  grace  and 
value. 

Most  of  the  oxalises  are  bulbous  rooted  plants.  Their  culti- 
vation is  extremely  simple.  Some  of  those  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  are  autumnal,  though  most,  winter  blooming  spe- 
cies. Of  the  former,  O'xalis  rubella,  with  beautiful  rose-colored 
flowers  and  long  prostrate  stems,  and  another  commonly  known 
as  O.  pentaphylla,  though  we  think  only  a  variety  of  O.  rubella, 
with  lilac  or  pale  purple  flowers,  and  of  the  same  habit,  may  be 
recommended  for  elegance  and  beauty.  The  O'xalis  pentaphylla 
of  Sims,  having  quite  distinct  characters,  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  individual  kind  is  either  a  variety  or  else  a  misnomer.  Of 
the  smaller  winter  flowerers,  we  know  none  so  unique  and  pretty 
«s  0.  versicolor,  scarcely  four  inches  in  height,  and  abundant  ia 
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flowers.  The  under  surfhce  of  its  petals  being  crimson,  and  the 
inner  pure  while,  a  most  elegant  appearance,  unlike  that  of  any 
other  species,  occurs  when  unexpanded;  the  usual  curvature  of 
each  petal  presenting  a  Ime  of  pure  white,  in  contrast  with  the 
fine  exterior. 

For  a  constant  bloom,  during  several  months^  none  affords 
such  beauty  as  the  O.  rosacea,  whose  very  large  rosy  flowers 
are  deeply  embosomed  in  its  dark-green  and  ciliated  foliage;  and 
yet  more  conspicuous  for  an  elongated  peduncle,  is  O.  Bowiei, 
also  with  rosy  flowers,  but  in  three's  and  five's,  instead  of  only 
one.  There  is  certainly  no  species  which  has  attracted  our  at- 
tention and  admiration  like  this.  Its  peduncle  is  quite  long — 
and,  literally  crowded  with  these  noble  flowers,  it  presents  a  very 
fine  appearance.  A  beautiful  yelloHiv  or  pale  sulphur-colored 
species  we  have,  in  0.  c^mua,  usually  and  erroneously  called, 
in  this  vicinity,  0.  caprina. .  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  not 
very  large,  but  numerous,  and  supported  in  a  graceful  manner  on 
a  long  and  somewhat  pendant  peduncle.  A  curious  garden  va- 
riety is  often  seen,  which  is  double;  but  1>eauty  is  here  evidently 
sacrificed  for  singularity.  For  a  continual,  it  may^almost  be  add- 
•ed,  perpetual  flowerer  (at  least  as  perpetual  as,  and  more  so  than, 
some  roses,  which  bear  that  trivial  and  distinctive  name),  may 
l>e  mentioned  the  tuberous  rooted  O'xalis  multifldra,  which  we 
liave  had  in  constant  bloom  for  five  months  past,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment is  covered  with  its  dark  rose-colored  corols,  and  an  exu^^ 
terance  of  young  buds. 

Some  of  these  pretty  plants  are  singular  for  foliage.  The 
pinn»-like  leaflets  of  0.  flabellifdlia  has  suggested  its  trivial  name, 
resembling  a  folded  and  expanded  fan.  This  is  a  brief  flowering 
species,  with  yellow  blossoms*  Many  are  downy,  as  the  0. 
lan^ta. 

Several  North  American  species  are  interesting,  both  from  their 
intrinsic  beauty  and  manner  of  growth.  In  deep,  rich,  moist 
and  shady  situations,  especially  in  the  western  states,  we  find  a 
pretty  bulbous  species  with  violet  flowers,  0.  violdcea.  In  the 
fissures  of  the  decayed  trunks  of  our  prostrate  forest  trees,  pene- 
trating with  their  small  and  beaded  roots,  and  delighting  in  the 
deep  and  cool  shade,  we  find  the  pretty  O.  Acetos611a,  havifig 
large  white  flowers  delicately  striped  with  red.  Both  these  little 
gems  of  our  native  forests  will  flourish  when  transported  into  our 
gardens,  if  allowed  shady  and  retired  situations.  We  have  had 
diem  thriving  without  any  extra  care  for  several  successive  years. 

Of  the  genuine  Qxalideae  are  two  remarkable  exceptions  in 
the  genera  Biophytum  and  Averrh6a.  The  leaves  of  the  former 
are  irritable,  collapsing  on  the  touch.  The  latter,  of  which  there 
are  two  species,  differs  in  beine  aAiorescent.  A.  Bilimbi  is  the 
cucumber  tree  of  Goa,  and  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  East 
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Indies  on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  resembles  a  small  cucumber, 
of  intense  acidity,  and  cannot  be  eaten  raw,  but  is  prepared  as  a 
conserve.  The  flowers  of  A.  Carambdla  are  of  a  violet  purple; 
the  fruit  is  pale  yellow,  and  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  agreea- 
bly acid.  This  last  mentioned  species  is  equally  sensitive  as  is 
Bi6phytum  sensitivum  Dec. 

The  oxalides  are  peculiarly  acid  plants.  From  O.  Acetos^Ua 
was  formerly  extracted  that  valuable  article,  oxalic  acid;  until 
8cheele  discovered  that  sugar,  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  aficM'ded 
a  much  more  economical  process. 

Botanists  have  greatly  diflfered,  respecting  the  group  or  natu- 
ral order  under  which  the  oxalides  occur.  Thus  Lindley  and 
De  Candolle  place  them  by  themselves  as  Oxalideae,  thou^  the 
latter  hints  that  they  have  an  alliance  with  Zygophylles.  Adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  M .  Auguste  de  St.  Hiliare,  A.  Richard  unites 
into  one  family  the  Oxalides,  Tropsdles,  Liniices,  and  6era- 
ni&ces  of  De  Candolle,  and  his  own  falsamineae,  under  the  title 
of  Geranikcee,  of  the  first  named  author. 

A  word  on  the  method  of  growing  them.  Success  depends 
on  the  proper  soil,  abundance  of  light,  sun,  and  moisture.  A 
large  proportion  of  sand,  not  too  fine,  with  leaf-mould,  will  make 
a  light  and  rich  compost,  through  which  the  water  will  permeate 
freely.  Supply  them  with  abundance  of  moisture  when  in  a 
growing  state,  and  on  the  dessication  of  the  foliage,  in  the  spring, 
remove  the  bulbs  from  the  pots,  and  keep  them  dry  until  the  next 
autumn.  The  flowers  expand  in  the  bright  sun,  but  in  a  dull 
day  they  may  be  artificially  opened,  by  placing  die  pots  in  a  warm 
situation  before  the  fire,  taking  due  care  that  the  heat  be  not  too 
great.  It  is  said  that  the  petals  of  the  crocus  will  thus  expand 
in  the  bright  light  of  a  lamp;  but  for  several  successive  times  the 
oxalis  will  thus  expand  its  flowers  and  close  them  again,  even  in 
the  evening,  as  it  is  placed  near  to,  or  removed  from,  the  influ* 
ence  of  a  constant  and  uniform  warmth. 


Art  II.     Culture  of  the  Pie  Plant,  or  Rhubarb  {Rheum  pan- 
ticum).     By  Edward  Savers.     Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  pie  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  best  known  substitutes  for 
green  goosebery  tarte,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sprbg,  and  by 
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many  persons  is  greatly  preferred  in  wholesomeness  and  flavor. 
This  excellent  vegetable  has  been  much  cultivated  in  the  vicini- 
ties of  large  cities,  in  most  conntries,  where  it  has  always  found 
a  steady  and  ready  demand,  as  a  market  vegetable,  and  in  private 
gardens  it  is  always  the  first  consideration. 

Culture  and  management. — The  rhubarb  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  very  hardy,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate. It  may  be  propagated  either  by  seed  or  cuttings.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  on  a  west  border,  in  drills, 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  managed  in  the  usual  way  of  culture: 
the  plants  will  be  of  a  sufficient  size  to  remove  into  a  stationary 
bed, ^ in  the  month  of  October,  which  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
rhubarb.  The  metliod  I  have  generally  followed,  and  found  to 
answer  best,  in  making  new  plantations,  is,  by  dividing  the  old 
roots  or  crowns,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  set  has  one  or  more 
eyes.  These  sets  I  plant  in  nursery  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and 
one  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  in  the  spring,  and  remove 
them  into  their  stationary  bed  in  the  fall. 

Preparing  and  planting, — The  ground  intended  should  be 
well  prepared  by  manuring  and  trenching,  as  the  rhubarb  re- 
quires deep  rich  soil;  this  done,  the  bed  may  be  divided  into 
rows  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  at  the  angles  the  soil  may 
be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  into  .which  may  be 
planted  one  large  root  entire,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  at  least 
half  of  a  wheelbarrow  of  well  rotted  manure,  when  the  surface 
may  be  levelled.  The  after  management  of  rhubarb  requires 
good  culture,  as  manuring,  keeping  clean,  &c.  If  the  plants  are 
slightly  protected,  in  the  fall,  with  a  quanity  of  manure,  they  wiU 
be  benefited,  and  will  come  forward  earlier  in  the  spring;  the 
manure  will  also  strengthen  their  roots. 

The  routine  planting  of  the  rhubarb  should  be  every  three 
years,  as  young  plants  always  produce  the  most  tender  stalks  or 
canes.  The  method  I  have  adopted,  is,  to  take  up  one  third  of 
my  bed  every  year,  by  which  I  always  keep  up  a  good  succes- 
sion of  young  plants.  Yours, 

Edwabd  Savers. 

JVeworfc,  JV.  J.,  1836. 
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Art.  III.  Programme  of  a  Prize  of  one  thousand  PraneSj  offered 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  PariSy  with  the  view  of 
obtaining y  by  means  of  a  repetition  of  the  Experiments  of  Fan 
Monsy  and  also  by  any  other  Method  pursued  with  Seeds^  the 
Improvement  of  the  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Translated 
by  A.  J.  D. 

Our  worthy  colleague,  M.  Poiteau,  with  his  usual  taleot,  has 
developed  the  theory  of  Professor  Van  Mons,  on  the  ameliora- 
tion of  fruits;  particularly  apples  and  pears.  According  to  this 
learned  Belgian  pomologist,  we  are  not  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
new  varieties  by  means  of  the  graft,  that  method  only  serving  to 
propagate  the  qualities  already  acquired.  Such  is  the  universal 
opinion  upon  this  point;  every  one  is  also  agreed  that  the  creation 
of  new  varieties  can  only  take  place  by  means  of  the  seed.  We 
have  likewise  thought,  until  this  time,  that  success  would  follow 
with  greater  certainty,  if  the  seeds  planted  were  gathered  directly 
from  the  most  improved  varieties. 

According  to  M.  Van  Mons,  on  the  contrary,  by  sowing  seeds 
of  fruits  already  in  an  ameliorated  state,  we  can  only  obtam  wild 
or  nearly  wild  varieties,  which,  however,  after  successive  genera- 
tions, will  produce  fruits  progressively  ameliorated.  It  is  there* 
fore  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  fruits,  which  have  in  this  way  re* 
turned  to  their  origmal  or  primitive  state,  that  we  shall  begin  to 
discover  some  improvement  which  will  be  more  increased  and 
decided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  generations:  which  foU 
lows  necesarily,  as  the  first  sowings  produce  only  wild  or  indif- 
ferent fruit.  The  seeds  of  these  last  produce  trees,  the  fruit  of 
which  show  symptoms  of  improvement — ^the  next  generation 
give  still  more  ameliorated  fruit,  and  so  on  continually. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  horticulturist,  according  to  M. 
Van  Mons'  theory,  ought  not  to  expect  to  obtain  at  once  an  ex- 
cellent new  variety.  Nature  demands  a  longer  period:  her  grand 
principles  are  patience  and  time. 

Following  M.  Van  Mons'  practice,  the  trees  of  the  first  sow- 
ing must  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  those  especially,  ^^  which 
eidiibit  a  handsome  form,  a  smooth  and  shining  bark,  branches 
regularly  distributed  and  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  tree, 
young  wood  striate,  a  little  twisted,  breaking  short  without 
splinters,  the  wood  large  and  short,  thorns  long,  shoots  furnished 
vnth  plump  well  formed  buds  throughout  their  whole  length,  buds 
reddish  or  grey,  lying  close  and  not  diverging,  leaves  smooth, 
borne  upon  footstalks  rather  long,  the  young  ones  remaining  erect 
like  the  shoots  for  a  long  time,  the  lower  ones  hanging  down  and 
somewhat  hollowed  in  their  outlines." 
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When  this  first  eeneration  produces  its  first  crop,  we  should 
gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  allo^  it  to  mature  in 
Sie  fruit-room*  The  seeds  contained  must  be  sown  to  produce 
another  race,  to  be  treated  like  the  last,  and  this  successive  re- 
production must  be  continued  during  five,  six,  and  seven  genera- 
tions. After  that  period  has  elapsed,  we  may  confidently  hope 
to  obtain  new  and  delicious  fruits  which  may  then  be  preserved 
by  means  of  grafts,  and  may  be  still  farther  improved  by  succes- 
sive sowings. 

Such  succinctly  is  the  theory  of  M.  Van  Mons:  a  protracted 
method,  as  it  demands  the  care  and  attention  of  the  culturist  dur* 
ing  thirty-five  or  forty  years.  But  the  society  will  not  under- 
take to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  its  merits,  especially  after  so 
many  successful  resuhs  in  the  hands  of  its  originator,  without 
having  made  experiments  upon  it.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  we 
would  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  seeds  of  fruits  already  amelio- 
rated, ought  to  produce,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  more  certainty, 
varieties  of  superior  quality  to  those  we  now  possess.  But  as 
the  society  is  aware  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  often  con- 
trary to  what  appears  in  conformity  with  our  reason,  and  as  there 
has  been  generally  remarked  a  rapid  and  lamentable  decay,  or  at 
least  deterioration  of  some  varieties  of  fruit,  formerly  more  cele- 
brated, it  appeals  to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  horticulturists, 
and  urces  them  to  undertake  the  experiments  pointed  out  by  M. 
Van  Mons,  and,  also,  to  carry  on  experiments  with  the  seeds  of 

rars  and  apples,  anciently  ameliorated.  The  Society  especial- 
desires  that  experimenters  should  give  their  attention  to  those 
varieties,  the  fruit  of  which  comes  to  maturity  latest  in  the  season. 

The  society  flatters  itself,  that  among  the  numerous  practical 
horticulturists,  fortunately  numbered  in  its  members,  an  interest 
will  be  excited  to  make  a  series  of  comparative  experiments; 
which  will  present  results  equally  attracting  and  instructive.  It 
is  desirable; 

That  there  be  a  diversity  in  the  methods  of  sowing  the  seed, 
and  subsequent  culture; 

That  the  experimenters  should  be  prepared  to  verify  all  the 
facts  and  observations  elicited  in  the  course  of  these  experiments; 

That  they  should  submit  the  varieties  resulting  from  their  ex*- 
periments  to  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  grafting,  and  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  best  stock  for  grafting  upon; 

And  that  they  make  a  full  statement  of  then:  methods  and  the 
results  to  the  society. 

To  forward  these  desirable  objects  the  society  ofllers  a  prize 
of  1000  francs,  to  be  awarded  in  1847,  to  any  one  of  the  com- 
petitors who  shall  present  the  best  fruits,  either  of  pears  or  ap* 
pies,  obuined  from  teed,  which  shall  be  found  to  be  new  and  dis- 
tinct varieties  hitherto  unknown;  the  whole  to  be  accompanied 
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with  a  memdre  and  the  necessary  proofs  and  authentications, 
containing  details  of  the  culture  bestowed  upon  the  trees,  the 
origin  of  the  seeds  taken  from  wild  stocks  or  improved  varieties, 
stating  distinctly  the  result  of  every  variety;  the  various  accidents 
experienced  during  their  ^owth;  the  methods  employed  to  force 
the  seedlings  to  a  speedy  production  of  fruit — such  as  annular  or 
semi-annular  mcisions,  twisting  the  branches,  grafting  of  all  kinds, 
or  any  other  means  abready  known,  or  of  their  invention:  and, 
finally,  the  number  of  generations  that  have  served  to  ameliorate 
the  fruit,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  up6n  which  the  trees  have 
been  cultivated.  These  documents  and  specimens  of  the  fruits 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  society  free  of  expense,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1846.  The  competitors  must  inform  the  society  of 
their  intention  to  compete  for  the  prize,  at  the  latest,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1846,  in  order  that  the  trees  and  fruits  may  be  acknowl- 
edged before  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

The  specimens  of  fruit  should  be  accompanied  with  branches 
suitable  for  grafts  of  each,  submitted  to  the  examination  of^the 
society,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  a  place  in  their  collec- 

^^°^'  Rendu,  Reporter. 

JNhte  by  the  translater, — ^We  have  placed  the  above  article 
before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  both  as  a  specimen  of  the 
zeal  which  actuates  foreign  horticultural  societies,  and  as  ex- 
liibiting  to  readers,  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject,  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  theory,  for  the  production  of  new  fruits,  of 
the  justly  celebrated  Professor,  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium.  To 
the  successful  practical  results  of  this  theory,  numbers,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  in  this  country,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  deli- 
cious new  pears  originated  by  him,  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  of  M.  Van  Mons,  now  in  a  venerable 
old  age,  during  the  whole  of  his  lifetime,  for  a  great  number  of 
most  excellent  and  valuable  fruits.  But  we  will  take  it  upon  us 
to  say,  that,  in  the  United  States,  where,  perhaps,  more  than  m 
any  other  country,  fruit  trees  are  propagated  indiscriminately 
from  the  seed — ^no  little  surprise  will  be  excited  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  become  -acquainted  with  this  theory,  at  its  tediousness, 
and  the  great  length  of  time  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  desired 
results.  Is  it  not  true  that  here  a  preference  is  always  shown, 
in  raising  seedlings,  for  seeds  gathered  from  the  finest  grafted 
varieties?  And  is  it  not  equally  true,  that,  among  seedlings 
reared  in  this  manner  (with  of  course  a  great  many  inferior 
fruits),  there  have  been  originated  directly  a  great  many  fine  and 
superior  varieties?  The  Seckel  pear,  it  is  believed,  sprang  from 
a  seed  of  the  old  Roussellette:  the  Washington,  and  many  fine 
varieties  of  the  gage  plums,  haye  probably  been  reared  at  once 
from  seeds  gathered  from  grafted  trees.     It  is  possible,  and  even 
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probable,  that  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  Pro* 
fessor  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  from  grafted  varieties,  were  nearly 
all  the  product  of  seeds  taken  from  ctged  trees,  whilst  ours  have 
in  almost  every  instance  been  gathered  from  youDg  and  thrifty 
stocks.  However  this  may  be,  the  continued  and  indiscriminate 
reproduction  of  fruit-trees  in  this  country,  from  seed,  offers  some 
new  facts  m  pomology  and  vegetable  physiology,  which  we  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  develop.  Whole  orchards  of  apples  may 
now  be  found  in  our  newly  settled  Western  states,  of  excellent 
quality,  which  were  reproduced,  in  many  instances,  direct  from  the 
seeds  of  the  best  ancient  grafted  kinds.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
investigation  by  the  zealous  horticulturists  of  Boston,  whether  the 
choice  varieties  of  pears,  lately  originated  there,  viz.,  the  Dix, 
Andrews,  Heathcot,  &c.,  are  not  the  product  of  seeds  gathered 
from  grafted  trees,  or  if  they  are  the  result  of  a  gradual,  though 
unperceived,  amelioration. 

Assuming  Professor  Van  Mons  to  be  strictly  correct,  we 
would  suggest  that  a  great  saving  of  time  and  a  considerable  im- 
provement In  quality  and  vigor,  might  be  gained  by  calling  in 
cross  fertilization  to  the  aid  of  the  cultivator,  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
of  the  trees  (say  the  second  generation)  begins  to  show  symp- 
toms of  amelioration.  By  impregnating  them  with  the  pollen  of 
tlje  finest  varieties,  we  conceive  that  the  next  generation  wotild 

S reduce  excellent  fruit,  and  at  a  saving  of  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
fr.  Knight,  it  is  well  known,  was  liighly  successful  in  obtaining 
five  new  varieties  of  several  kinds  of  fruit,  by  this  process  abne; 
and  we  confess 'we  should  regret  to  see  its  pecuhar  merits  and 
value  forgotten,  or  laid  aside,  for  so  lengthy  a  practice^  however 
excellent,  as  that  of  Professor  Van  Mons*         Yours, 

A.  J.  D. 
Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  ^ewburgh^  JV\  K,  JSTov.  12. 

We  commend  the  above  article,  from  the  ArmaUB  of  the.  Paria  HorH^ 
cultural  Society,  together  with  the  remarks  by  the  translator,  to  the 
especial  notice  of  our  readers.  At  the  present  moment,  when  so  much 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  production  of  new  fruits,  we  deem  it 
of  considerable  importance.  The  theory  of  Professor  Van  Mons,  and 
the  great  success  which  he  has  experienced  in  the  production  of  new 
pears,  as  well  as  other  fruits,  has.  now  became  generally  known,  and 
many  of  the  fruits  already  Cultivated  to  some  extent  in  our  gardens.. 
Whether,  however,  his  method,  which  requires  patience  and  unremit- 
ted attention  during  a  lonir  period  of  years>  is  that  which  is  superior  «i> 
all  others,  remains  yet  to  )je  ascertained.  We  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  our  excellent  correspondent,  that  we  should  regret  to  see  the  merits, 
which,  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  result  from  cross  fertilization, 
thrown  aside  or  entirely  neglected.  The  results  of  Mr.  Knights'  ex* 
periments  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  and  we  have  no  doubt  future  prac- 
tice will  verify  the  importance  of  his  system. — Gondii 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.    Journal  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society. 
Vol.  I.    No.  I.     Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  44.     Salem.    1836. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  journal  issued  by  the  Essox 
County  Natural  History  Society,  and  which  will  probably  be 
continued  from  time  to  time,  as  the  quantity  of  matter  accumu- 
lates. The  labors  of  this  society  are  second  only  to  those  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston;  and  we  look  forward 
with  pleasiu'e  to  its  future  prospects:  composed  as  it  is  of  mem- 
bers who  are  greatly  devoted  to  the  different  branches,  we  may 
anticipate  the  beneficial  influence  which  it  will  exert  in  diffusing 
a  taste  for  its  numerous  and  varied  objects.  The  society  has  a 
very  rich  collection,  and  their  cabinets  are  filled  with  many  rare 
specimens,  the  donations  of  the  members  and  their  friends  ;  they 
have  also  frequent  exhibitions  of  flowers  at  their  hall,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  extending  a  taste  for,  and  an  interest  in, 
the  cultivation  of  plants. 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  society  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  June  last:  on  this  occasion  an  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  members,  by  Professor  Russell.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  it  ourselves,  and  we  need  only  say  it  was  worthy  the 
occasion  and  the  subject  of  which  it  spoke;  we  regret  that  it  was 
not  listened  to  by  a  more  numerous  audience.  It  commences 
with  a  brief  view  of  the  progress  of  the  society  since  its  first 
organization,  up  to  the  present  time:  with  not  a  specimen  of  any 
kind  or  a  single  work  on  natural  science,  the  society,  in  the  brief 
space  of  three  years,  has  arrived  to  its  now  flourishing  state. 

The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  Natural  His- 
tory is  portrayed  with  a  true  hand,  and  its  Tmportance  as  a  branch 
of  education  is  distinctly  urged.  We  have  not  room  for  many 
extracts,  but  we  present  the  following,  as  showing  at  once  the 
object  for  which  the  society  was  instituted: — 

"  The  primary  design  of  a  society  like  ours  is  the  fntention  to  direct 
he  mind  of  every  lover  of  science  and  truth  to  a  study  of  those  glori- 
ous objects  of  Creation,  which  are  every  where  around  and  about  him. 
How  many  are  those,  whose  wayward  and  idle  curiosity  is  undulv  a- 
wakened  to  the  merest  insignificance  of  misspent  human  industry,  and  to- 
tallv  blind  to  the  unsurpassed,  unrivalled  workmanship  of  Nature's  plas- 
tic hand.  How  many,  too,  with  listless  and  indifferent  eye,  can  pass 
over  and  heedlessly  tread  down  the  gorgeous  flower  of  their  native 
fields — and  yet  gaze  with  pretended  admiration  at  some  frail  production 
of  a  more  distant  clime !  What  curiosity  is  awakened  at  the  meanest 
shell,  or  the  smallest  fra^ent  of  animated  nature  from  distant  comi- 
tries,  while  far  more  cunoua  and  wonderful  objects  are  caat  up  by  every 
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returning  ware  on  the  neif^hboring  sea-coast,  or  may  be  gathered  on  tbe 
smooth  and  pebbly  margm  of  many  a  broad  and  extended  lake,  or  the 
sedgy  border  of  some  crystal  pond !  What  inestimable  value  does  a 
shapeless  and  rude  fragment  ot  some  utensil  of  semi-barbarous  nations, 
a  handful  of  dust  from  the  site  of  some  overthrown  and  almost  forgot- 
ten city,  the  most  uselessi  and  veriest  insignificant  substance  of  ancient 
art  aud  of  ancient  pride  possess,  while  the  never  changing,  imperisha- 
ble, ever  eloquent,  constantly  useful,  and  always  instructive  types  and 
originals  of  Creation's  first  Existence  are  overlooked  aud  despised! 
These  tell  of  the  majesty  and  excellence,  the  deep,  thrilling,  instructive 
voice  of  Nature,  to  the  reflecting  and  thinking  mind;  those — ^that  indi- 
viduals of  our  own  species  once  lived — and  died — and  passed  awav  in- 
to comparative  oblivion.  These  unfold  to  us  leaf  after  leaf,  of  those 
constantly  instructive  paees,  which  are  written  on  the  heavens  and  en- 
graven on  the  earth, — while  those  only  assure  us,  that  the  same  opera- 
tions of  the  natural  world  are  every  where  the  same  in  mode  and  effect. 
These  exhibit  to  our  admiring  eye,  the  inimitable  perfection  of  Creative 
Power, — and  those  only  the  extent  of  human  industry  and  skill." 

We  congratulate  the  society  upon  their  having  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Russell.  Tt  is 
at  once  a  maDifestation  of  their  admiration  of  his  talents,  which, 
we  are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say,  are  of  no  ordinary 
character.  It  would  give  us  tbe  utmost  pleasure  to  see  him 
placed  in  some  good  and  lucrative  professorship,  connected  with 
some  of  our  institutions,  where  bis  valuable  services  would  be 
better  known  and  appreciated.  Indeed,  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  be  more  devoted  to  his 
profession,  or  fill  such  a  place  with  so  much  satbfaction  to  the 
institution  to  which  he  ought  be  attached. 


Art.  II.  An  Mdress  delivered  before  the  Ma»$achMueH$  Hor» 
HeuUural  Society^  at  th^ir  Eigkh  Anniversary,  September 
I7th,  1836.  By  E2KA  Weston,  Je.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp. 
4a     Boston,     1836. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Weston,  though  very  brief,  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  horticulturist.  It  is  in  substance  an  account  of  the 
tlieoryof  Di.  VanMons,  of  Belgium,  in  producing  new  varieties 
of  fruits  from  seed;  and  Mr.  Weston,  though  not,  we  believe, 
either  a  practical  or  physiological  horticuhurist,  has  succeeded 
well  in  offering  to  the  notice  of  the  society  some  of  the  most 
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valuable  points  on  which  the  success  of  Dr.  Van  Mons  is  found- 
ed. In  the  prefatory  remarks  on  the  "  services  and  theory"  of 
Dr.  Van  Moos,  Mr.  Weston  informs  us  that  "  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Knight,  of  very  extensive  experience  in  the  propagation  of 
fruit  trees,  attempted,  though,  as  we  may  believe,  on  a  very  limit- 
ed scale,  to  produce  new  varieties  of  tlie  pear,  by  introducing  the 
pollen  of  one  variety  into  the  prepared  olossom  of  another,  and 
raising  trees  from  the  seeds  of  the  fruit  thus  obtained.  But  the 
method  is  complicated,  and  he  never  appears  to  have  carried  the 
experiment  to  much  length — and  it  is  also  a  method  somewhat 
uncertain."  We  merely  notice  this  paragraph  to  correct  the 
statement  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  which,  if  generally  believed,  we 
fear  wo^ld  tend  to  do  away  with  what  we  consider,  and  have 
proved  to  be,  an  important  process  in  the  amelioration  of  fruits, 
viz.,  the  cross  fertilization  of  varieties.  Mr.  Weston  remarks 
that  this  system  is  ^^  complicated:"  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most 
simple  mode.  Indeed  so  common  has  it  become,  that  new  va- 
rieties of  flowers  are  produced  by  the  veriest  novice  in  floricul- 
ture. He  also  remarks  that  Mr.  Knight  did  not  carry  the  ex- 
periment to  much  length — ^and  that  ^^  it  is  also  a  method  some- 
what uncertam."  We  are  convmced,  that  if  Mr.  Weston  had 
been  somewhat  more  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  would  not 
have  given  utterance  to  such  an  opinion:  and  for  this  reason  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  Mr.  Knight  did,  however,  pur- 
sue the  experiment  to  a  considerable  lengSi,  and  produced  many 
superior  sorts  of  new  pears,  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes,  strawberries,  &c.;  witness  the  Dovmton,  Lowell,  and 
other  pears,  the  Downton  pippin,  the  Elton,  Black  Eagle,  and 
other  cherries,  the  Acton  Scott,  and  Spring  Grove  peaches, 
the  Downton  Imperatrice  and  other  plums,  the  variegated  Chas- 
selas  grape,  the  Downton,  and  Elton  strawberries,  &c.  Without 
detracting  in  the  least  from  the  success  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  Mr. 
Knight  has  not  been  less  so.  We  hope  when  we  shall  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mons^ 
which  is  fully  detaHed  in  his  Pomonamie  Belge^  two  volumes  of 
which  are  already  piiblished,  to  give  our  readers  more  informa- 
tion relative  to  his  new  mode.  Till  then  we  prefer  to  say  but 
little  in  regard  to  it.  We  know  he  has  raised  an  immense  num- 
ber of  new  kinds:  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  equally,  if  not  more,  successful,  in  his  experiments, 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  cross  fertilization,  than  he  has  been  in  not 
doing  sa 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notice. 

Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon  Pears.-^The  great  confusion  that  has 
arisen  respecting  these  two  pears,  was  on  account  of  many  of  the  Con« 
thientalists  mistaking  the  pear  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  called  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  for  the  Napoleon,  and  the  pear  raised  also  by  him, 
called  the  Imperatrice  de  France,  for  the  Marie  Louise.  We  belieye 
now  thtit  Mr.  Manning,  with  true  praiseworthy  zeal,  has  set  this  matter  to 
right,  and  is  assured  of  the  identity  of  the  two  sorts.  We  recommend 
those  of  our  friends  who  are  in  want  of  trees  of  either  of  thpse  two 
valuHble  fruits,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  where  both  are 
to  be  found.  In  our  next  volume  information  respecting  all  the  new 
pears  worthy  of  cultivation,  will  be  produced:  in  saying  thus  much,  our 
readers  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  we  shall  be  aided  by  Mr.  Manning 
of  Salem,  and  Messrs.  C.  and  A.  J.  Downing  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  three 
the  best  pomologists  our  country  affords. — vonds. 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notice. 


Cow  Cahbage.-^This  vegetable,  which  agitated  the  whole  a^cultu- 
ral  community  about  three  or  four  years  affo,  since  which  time  we 
have  not  heara  much  respecting  it,  seems  to  nave  lately  attracted  con* 
siderable  attention  in  England,  where  the  seeds  have  been  selling  at 
the  enormous  price  of  about ^ve  dollars  for  a  package  of  twenty  seeds. 
In  a  late  number  of  Loudon's  Magazine,  we  nnd  a  notice  of  the  same: 
and  as  a  specimen  of  consummate  puffery,  we  are  induced  to  offer  part 
of  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers: — "  Patronised  by  His  Majesty.  Won- 
derful production  of  nature  t  Waterloo  Ceesarean  evergreen  cow  cab- 
bage, of  recent  discovery,  unequalled  in  affording  the  most  interestiujg 
and  desirable  results  to  the  farmer,  grazier,  and  manufacturer.  This 
singular  and  extraordinary  species  of  cabbage,  almost  unknown  in 
England  till  introduced  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Fullard,  three 
years  since,  grows  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twentyr  feet  in  circumference.  Five  of  these  stupendous  cabbages,  now 
raised  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  'quality  as  well  as  size,  have  been 
repeatedly  found,  by  proper  management,  an  ample  allowance  of  food 
for  one  hundred  sheep,  or  ten  cows  per  day;  ana  the  nutrition  thence 
supplied  by  this  dehcious  vegetable  will  (as  experience  has  already 
abondantly  demonstrated)  speedily  produce  the  most  surprising  im- 
provement in  the  growth  and  uiUity  of  every  description  of  cattle.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  this  cabbage,  Mr.  F.  has  the 
great  pleaaure  and  aatJafaction  of  saymg,  that  sheep  fed  upon  it  have 
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been  found  to  produce  wool  of  the  finest  siiVen  texture,  twenty^fivo 
inches  long;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  immediately  to  claim  the 
utmost  attention  and  admiration:  as  such,  the  cultivator  of  these  cab- 
bages will  not  only  realize  pecuniary  profit  beyond  any  previous  expe- 
rience, but  the  manufacturer  will  also  obtain  a  material  superior  to  any 
heretofore  produced  by  the  most  profitable  speculation,  the  general  and 
extensive  demand  for  which  must  exceed  all  present  calculation.  The 
commerce  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the 
community  at  large,  will  likewise  be  greatly,  if  not  incalculably,  enhan- 
ced by  the  cultivation  and  use  of  this  improved  vegetable  production. 
This  Waterloo  Cesarean  cow  cabbage  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
father  of  the  agriculturists,  whom,  from  his  well  known  experience,  we 
are  all  bound  to  believe,  to  be  the  greatest  wonder  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was  shown  to  that  very  hisrhly  esteemed 
and  truly  respectalue  gentleman,  T.  W.  Coke,  Escj.,  Holkham  Hall, 
Norfolk,  in  October  last,  when  he  immediately  said — '  Mr,  FuUard^ 
you  tolame^  three  years  agOf  agrietdturUts  were  only  kalf  way  ad* 
vaneed  in  improvement:  this  cabbage  makes  me  say  I  am  bound  to  be* 
lieve  you.  t  do  say  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  the  earth  ever  produced,* 
Mr.  Coke  subsequently  introduced  several  dukes  and  other  nobUmen^ 
to  the  number  of  nine,  to  view  this  great  production,  all  of  whom  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment,  and  engaged  a  part  of  the  seed  for  use  this 
year  (1836)." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Further  Particulars. — In  reference  to  the  length  of  the  wool  pro- 
duced by  sheep  fed  upon  the  new  colossal  vegetable,  as  describea  in 
this  prospectus,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Fullard,  to  prove  the  fact,  has  now 

a  lamb-hog,  one  year  old,  to  be  seen  at  Mr. ,  No. , ,  where 

T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  of  Holkham  Hall,  paid  a  visit  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 
instant;  and,  upon  due  examination  of  the  said  lamb-hog,  he  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that  he  never  before  saw  such  a 
specimen  of  wool  for  length  tjudfine  <^uality.  Mr.  F.  has  already  been 
awarded  nine  premiums,  by  the  Agricultural  Societies,  for  the  superi' 
ority  of  his  sheep  and  other  cattle. 

"  (Signed)       ,  No. ." 

The  Condactor  remarks  that  "  the  noise  made  by  Cobbett*s  Locust 
was  nothing  to  this.**  While  the  London  seedsmen  are  selling  this  seed 
for  one  shilling  the  ounce,  containing  ^ve  thousand  seeds,  the  retailer 
(a  wholesale  perfumer),  takes  daily  thirty  or  forty  sovereigns,  ($150 
to  $300).  We  have  received  a  few  seeds  ourselves,  and  we  believe 
several  gentlemen  in  this  vicinity  have  also:  but  the  true  meriu  of  the 
cabbage  are  already  known:  they  will  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or 
•even  feet,  and  are  a  coarse  regetable,  suited  for  cattle,  but  possessing 
none  of  the  qualities  stated  in  tne  advertisement.  We  hope  none  of  our 
agriculturists  have  marvellousness  so  largely  developed  as  to  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  in  its  remarkable  merits,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  puff, 
and  enter  into  its  cultivation.— C<mc/«. 


Art.  IIL    Domestic  Notices. 


Premahi/re  (lowering  ^fsef^erai  Azaleas  and  Ehododendrons.'^\n  tb« 
collection  of  Mr.  Wilder  at  Hawthorn  Grove,  AzUea  ledif^lia  and  indica 
▼ar.  purpilrea  pldno  have  been  m  Uoom  for  upwards  of  a  month;  tha 
former  having  expanded  nearly  all  the  buds  upon  the  plant;  the  Utter 
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has  also  opened  several  buds:  i^hodod^ndron  arbdreum  yar.  bybridum, 
is,  also,  DOW  (October  18th),  expanding  an  umbel  of  its  magnificent 
flowers.  Mr.  Wilder  cannot  account  for  this  very  unusual  display  of 
flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  can  only  attribute  it  to  some 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  during  the  summer;  as  we  have  an 
azalea,  the  duplicate  of  which  we  let  Mr.  Wilder  have  last  spring;  that 
plant  with  him  has  flowered,  while  ours  shows  not  the  least  disposition 
to  do  so  earlier  than  usual. — Conds, 

Ckreus  grandijlbnu. — Since  we  wrote  the  paragraph  at  page  S90, 
respecting  the  flowering  of  this  splendid  plant  at  an  unusual  time,  we 
have  been  informed  by  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.  of  this  city,  that  the  same  va- 
riation was  observable  a  year  since,  on  a  plant  in  his  collection.  Two 
or  three  flowers  opened  in  the  morning,  and  remained  expanded  nearly 
all  day.  Such  singular  variations  in  the  time  of  flowering  of  this  spe- 
cies we  deem  highly  worthy  of  record. — lb, 

O'xalU  Bowiii, — This  very  beautiful  and  showv  species  is  now  in 
flne  bloom  at  our  glirden.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  handiomest  of 
the  whole  genera,  its  habit  of  growth  is  similar  to  the  O.  c^rnua,  a 
spring  flowering  species;  but  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deep  crim- 
son color.  This,  together  with  the  O.  hirta,  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion of  autumnal  flowering  ones:  at  this  season  of  the  vear,  when  there 
is  scarcely  a  flower  to  enliven  the  in-door  collection,  these  continue  to 
greet  the  spectator  with  a  charming  displa]^  of  blossoms. — lb, 

Mbrtu  nnUtieaUlu, — This  mulberry,  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  is  a 
hvbrid  variety,  and  not  a  true  species:  the  seeds  will  not  produce  its 
Hke.  We  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  purchased  a  plant, 
three  or  four  j^ears  since,  of  some  of  the  nurserymen  in  our  vicinity, 
that  with  considerable  care  he  raised  quite  a  large  number  of  seeds. 
The  plant  was  taken  up  upon  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  and 
placea  in  a  cellar  where  the  frost  din  not  penetrate :  the  roots  were 
slightly  covered  with  earth.  Pursuing  this  course  two  succeeding  winters, 
it  attamed  the  size  of  a  large  shrub  with  numerous  ramifying  branches: 
the  thinl  season  it  produce  fruit  and  seeds.  No  other  species  or  va- 
riety of  mulberry  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plant,  and  the  blossoms 
consequently  could  not  have  been  fertilized  but  by  its  own  pollen.  These 
seeds  were  carefully  sown,  and  the  result  was  a  number  of  seedling 
plants,  with  foliaffc  of  all  sizes  and  textures,  from  that  of  the  common 
white  to  that  of  the  parent.  No  better  proof  is  needed  to  confirm 
what  we  now  state,  and  have  before  stated. — lb, 

FabniB,  Moiitan. — Is  there  such  a  species  of  the  pieony  as  the  P. 
J^oiUan7  Loudon,  in  hisH&rhu  Bri<4nnieta,  enumerates  on^  under  this 
name.  But  Mr.  Sabine  states,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions^  that 
the  P.  Moiitan  p&ptiver^es.  is  the  original  species,  and  the  others  va- 
rieties: with  this  account  you  agree  m  your  paper  on  the  subject  in  a 
late  number.  As  I  infer,  the  name  McUktan  is  given  only  to  designate 
the  ligneous  character  of  the  species,  which  should  be  applied  to  every 
species  or  variety,  as  in  your  article,  although  differing  from  Mr.  Sabine. 
The  object  of  stating  this  is  to  correct  an  error  of  some  amateurs,  who 
have  an  impression  that  the  P.  MoiUan  is  a  distinct  species,  and  differ- 
ent from  the  P.  Mo<Uan  papaver^a  var.  B&nksuB. — dn  Jimateur, 
November  lUh,  1836. 

Prolific  Lima  Bean, — ^What  are  the  merits  of  this  bean,  which,  it  has' 
been  stated,  place  it  on  an  equality  with  the  true  Lima?  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn,  from  some  of  your  readers. — R. 
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Art.  IV.    Masioehutetts  HortieuUural  Society. 

Saturday,  October  ^th,  ISSe.-— Exhibited.  From  Messre.  C.  &  A. 
J.  Downiaff,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr, 
Manning,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Sylvange,  St.  Germain,  Gilogil,  brown 
beurr^,  St.  Michaels,  and  Mabille  (?)  pears;  the  St.  Michaels,  brown 
beurr^s,  and  St.  Germains,  were  as  nne  as  any  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  Mabille  is  not  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Catalogue,  which  is  there  stated  to  be  a  kitchen  fruit: 
the  specimen  was  tasted  at  a  later  meeting,  when  mature,  and  found  to 
be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  pear  that  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
society's  room.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Downing,  we  received 
a  fine  specimen,  which  we  tasted,  and  noted  down  its  qualities:  these 
we  will  give  at  a  future  time;  it  is  evidently  a  valuable  varietv.  Our 
readers  may  anticipate  some  further  information  res]}ecting  it  from  the 
Messrs.  Downing;  also,  Jonathan  and  Dominie  apples,  both  fine  fruits. 
From  £.  Vose,  Esq.,  Urbaniste  pears,  and  a  variety  unknown.  From 
R.  Manning,  belle  et  bonne,  beurr^  Von  Marum,  and  green  bear  of 
Yair;  also,  violette  Imperatrice  plums.  From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
Sylvange  Verte,  Bezi  Vaet,  delices  d'Hardenpont,  beurr^  Crapaud, 
beurr^  bronze,  Calebasse  d'HoUand  and  a  kind  received  of  Mr.  Knight, 
supposed  the  Elton.  Mr.  Lowell  states  in  a  letter  to  the  conmiittee  on 
fruits,  that  "  no  fair  opinion  can  be  formed  of  them  [the  specim^is] 
this  season,  as  my  ground  has  been  as  dry  as  ashes  at  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  as  I  found  by  trenching."  Mr.  Lowell  in  a  note  recommends  the 
beurr6  Knox,  *'  as  the  best  baking  and  stewing  pear"  he  l^nows:  it  is  a 
crreat  and  constant  bearer,  and  of"  noble  size,  juicy,  and  sweet."  From 
X)r.  £.  Dwiffht,  Dedham,  Thin  skin  apples,  so  called  from  the  thin- 
ness of  the  skin:  it  is  stated  to  be  an  abundant  bearer.  From  Gorham 
Parsons,  Esq.,  Bellflower  and  De  neige  apples. 

November  bth. — Exhibited.  From  B.  V.  French,  Wilkinson  pears. 
From  R.  Manning,  Wilkinson,  and  Pope's  Quaker  pears;  also  Rambo 
apples.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  St.  Michael  and  bell  pears;  the  ibr- 
mer  very  handsome.  From  J.  Morton,  apples,  the  name  uncertain, 
but  supposed  the  Harvey.   From  T.  Brown,  pears,  the  name  unknown. 

November  l^th,  ISSQ.— Exhibited.     From  R.'  Manning,  Doyenn6 

Sis,  Capsheaf  and  Fulton  pears:  the  specimens  of  the  former  very 
le.    From  Joshua  Hersey,  South  Hingham,  apples,  a  native  fruit,  the 
name  unknown. 


Art.  V.    Exhibitione  of  Horticultural  and  Fhricultttral  Soeietici^ 

Iif  making  up  these  reports,  we  have  included  only  those  articles 
which  are  particularly  worthy  of  note.  We  have,  also,  only  given  the 
dates  of  those  meetmgs  of  the  respective  societies,  where  there  has 
been  any  thing  of  importance  shown.    We  hope  by  the  return  of  an- 
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other  seftson  to  be  able  to  furnish  accounts  of  the  exhibition  of  every 
horticultural  and  filoricultural  society  in  the  country.  The  present  ar- 
ticle will  not  be  so  complete  as  we  had  anticipated,  in  conseauence  of 
our  not  receiyini:  any  accounts  from  several  societies,  which  nave  had 
their  annual  exhibition  this  fall.  It  requires  considerable  labor  and  at* 
tentioD  to  make  them  up  properly,  and  unless  we  have  returns  in  sea* 
son,  we  cannot  promise  their  appearance. 

Columbian  Horticuliural  Society,  fVashin^ion. — August  8th,  1835^ 
From  June  to  this  date.  Fruits:  From  A.  Lindsay,  a  seedling  apple* 
From  J.  A.  Smith,  English  codling  apples.  Red  Juneadng,  summer 
red-streak  and  summer  pearmain  apples  from  R.  Barnard.  Vegetables : 
A  drumhead  cabbage  weighing  lourteen  pounds  six  ounces ,  from  J. 
O'Grady.  Fruit  of  the  purple  egg-plant,  weighing  four  pounds  ^ve 
ounces. 

September  bih.  Brown  beurr^  and  Seckel  pears  from  J.  A.  Smith* 
Seckel  and  other  pears  were  also  exhibited.  Vegetables:  squashes, 
cabbages,  sweet  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  by  various  members  of 
the  society;  the  fruit  of  the  purple  egg-plant  was  very  large.  One 
pumpkin  weighed  twenty-three  and  a  hajf  pounds. 

October  3d. — Fruits:  A.  Lindsay  exhibited,  Catawba,  Roman  plum, 
Mississippi  and  white  Ghasselas  grapes.  Joshua  Pierce,  Catawba 
gra])es.  Specimens  of  several  kinds  of  apples  from  various  members. 
Vegetables:  fruit  of  the  purple  egg-plant,  weighing  five  pounds:  turnip- 
beet,  weighing  four  pounds:  large  margel  wurtzel,  cocoa-nut  sauasn, 
&c.,  from  H.  F.  Camp.  Brocolis,  potatoes,  four  varieties  of  ranLshes, 
Bweet  peppers,  and  turnips:  also  a  pumpkin  weighing  forty  pounds, 
cocoa-nut  s'ju ash  twenty-two  pounds,  and  a  Canadian  squash  twenty- 
two  pounds,  J.  A  Smith.  From  J.  Pierce,  Scotch  Kale,  cabbages,  very 
large,  white  and  black  radishes.  Celery,  one  head  three  feet  ia 
length,  weighing  three  pounds  four  ounces. 

Mt  the  FaU  Ezhihition,  November  7tk,  1885,  for  delivering  the  prizes, 
awarded  to  the  memliers,  a  great  number  of  excellent  specimens  of 
vegetables  were  exhibited.  The  following  we  have  condensed  from  the 
society's  report: — 

'<  This  exhibition,  the  first  autumnal  one  the  society  has  had,  thou^b 
got  up  after  a  few  days'  notice,  and  consequently  in  great  haste,  was  m 
a  hign  degree  gratifvmg,  from  the  variety,  beauty,  and  magnitude  of 
the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  exhibited.  The  season  had, 
indeed,  been  very  favorable,  but  there  was  still  an  evident  improvement 
in  every  product  of  the  garden,  since  the  establishment  of  the  societv» 
Among  tne  cabbage  tribe  of  various  kinds,  all  large  and  fine,  brought 
by  Messrs.  Douglas,  Pierce,  Smith,  Cammack,  Wilson,  Stc,  was  one 
from  the  garden  of  the  first  named,  which  weighed  thirty-one  and  a 
Quarter  pounds,  and  one  brought  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  which  contained 
j6ur  distinct  heads,  well  formed,  and  of  considerable  size.  Some  of 
the  radishes  were  monsters,  and  the  celery,  cauliflowers,  cardoons,  tur- 
nips, beets,  parsnips,  pumpkins,  &c.  were  very  large  and  perfect. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  raised  by  Mrs.  Whitney,  near  Georgetown, 
which  weighed  ninety-nine  pounds,  and  measured  six  feet  in  circumfer- 
enee.  The  beautiful  floral  pyramids,  composed  of  chrvsanthemums, 
interspersed  with  dahlias,  roses,  heartsease.  Sec,  and  formed  by  Mr.. 
Douglas,  decorated  the  table  in  front  of  the  President's  chair,  and 
eome  fine  exottcs  from  the  collections  of  Dr.  Gunncll,  Mr.  Suter,  Mr.. 
Douglas,  and  others,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  garden  flowers,  oma^ 
mented  one  of  the  side  tables.  Among  the  former  were  the  tea-plant 
in  bloom,  the  pbylica,  and  a  specimen  of  the  white  camellia,  with  a 
npleodid  flower.  There  was  also  a  considerable  collection  of  fruit, 
cniefly  from  the  orchards  of  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr^.  Smith.. 

TOI».  II. — ^NO.  zil.  58 
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"  The  President,  General  Towson,  before  difltributing  the  premiunM, 
delivered  a  neat  and  appropriate  address  on  the  occasion.    The  Re- 

Sorts  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  descriptive  of  the  former 
ixhibition,  and  of  the  several  Stauning  Committees,  were  then  read  by 
Mr.  Barnard  (second  Vice  President),  and  Messrs.  Gunnell  and  Smith. 
The  premiums  consisted  of  handsomely-wrought  silver  vaseSy  cups, 
dishes,  knives,  medals,  8lc.,  executed  to  order,  by  Messrs.  S.  and  v. 
Masi,  Williams,  &c.,  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Villard,  of  Georgetown, 
and  were  presented,  with  appropriate  remarks,  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  had  been  previously  awarded  by  the  society.  A  silver  cup  of  the 
vafue  often  dollars  was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  for  the  beautiful  ' 
and  excellent  specimens  of  fruits  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  him  to  the 
Council  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Barnard  declined  receiving  the  premium  awarded  to  him, 
and  presented  a  silver  cream-and-sugar  ladle,  of  double  the  value,  as  a 
premium  for  the  best  two  quarts  of  strawberries  or  raspberries  which 
shouM  be  exhibited  by  market-gardeners  at  the  next  Annual  Exhibition 
in  1836.  After  the  premiums  had  been  distributed.  Dr.  Jones,  the 
lecturer  on  Horticultural  Chemistry,  of  the  society,  made  some  interestt 
^  ing  and  appropriate  remarks  on  the  valuable  properties  of  the  liquid 
'  caoutchouc,  a  specimen  of  which  he  exhibited.  Some  delicious  •speci* 
mens  of  the  pumpkin,  prepared  by  a  culinary  process  for  the  occasion, 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  which 
the  company  were  invited  to  partake,  and  all  seemed  to  admit  that  this 
vegetable,  thus  prepared,  was  as  delifj^btful  to  the  palate  as  it  was  nu* 
tritious  to  the  body*  The  whole  Exhibition,  which  lasted  about  four 
hours,  wa^,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  gratifying  and  interesting,  and  fur* 
uished  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  great  and  obvious  imnrovements 
which  had  been  made  in  the  various  products  of  the  garden,  by  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  society,  in  affording  encouragement  to  those  who  devote 
their  leisure  or  exertions^  to  the  salutary  and  useful  pursuits  of  Horti« 
culture."     (National  Intelligencer,  Nov.  12,  1836.) 

Mr.  J.  Pierce  exhibited  cabbages  weighing  twenty  pounds.  Mr. 
Rickey,  savoys  weighing  eight  pounds  and  three  quarters,  and  long 
blood  beets  weighing  ten  pounds.  Mr.  Hoppe,  cauliflowers  weighing 
seven  pounds.  Mr.  Ouseley,  cabbages  weighing  eighteen  and  a  half 
pounds.  Col.  Taylor,  one  weighing  twenty  pounds.  Mr.  Douglas.  Jr. 
extra  specimens  of  cabbages,  the  largest  weighing  thirty-one  and  a 
half  pounds.  Mr.  Crimmins  exhibited  fine  celery.  Mrs.  Whitney  a 
large  pumpkin  weighing  ninety-nine  pounds.  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  exhibit- 
ed fine  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  green  peas,  celery,  Valparaiso,  and  crook- 
neck  squashes,  and  several  kinds  of  turnips. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  exhibited  between  the 
first  and  second  annual  meetings,  were  awarded  as  follows: — Fruits: 
Mrs.  Joseph  Gales  for  various  fruits.  Mrs.  Seaton  for  various  fruits. 
Mrs.  M.  Smith  for  lemons.  Miss  Bingham  for  strawberries  and  cher- 
ries. Mr.  J.  Agg  for  apples.  Mr.  Cammack  for  gooseberries.  R. 
S.  Coxe  various  fruits.  Robert  Dick  for  various  fruits.  A.  Lindsay 
for  grapes.  J.  Ouseley  for  hautbois  strawberries.  Joshua  Pierce  for 
green-hou«e  fruits.  W.  Redien  for  various  fruits.  J.  A.  Smith  for 
various  and  numerous  specimens.    A.  Suter  for  best  oranges. 

Vegetables:  To  Dr.  Bayne,  for  various  articles.  Jesse  Brown,  for 
best  and  earliest  celery.  H.  F.  Camp,  for  various  articles.  Wm. 
Cammack,  for  finest  cucumbers,  asparagus,  brocoli,and  early  cabbages. 
M.  Crinmiins,  for  various  frame  productions  and  large  celery.  Jiohn 
Douglas,  for  the  finest  cabbagres.  Joseph  Gales,  T.  Grimes,  H.V.  Grimes, 
and  William  Rickey,  for  various  articles.   E.  Hoppe,  for  forced  vegeta* 
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bles  and  nrashroonw.  William  iDgle,  and  J.  Maule,  for  potatoes.  George 
Marburv,  G.  Naylor,  Mrs.  Seatou,  and  J.  Wheat,  for  various  produc- 
tions. H.  Nayior,  best  sweet  potatoes.  J.  Ouseley,  artichokes  and  fruit 
of  the  egg  plant.  J.  O'Grady,  drumhead  cabbages.  J.  Pierce,  sa- 
voys. J.  A.  Smith,  for  various  articles.  S.  Whitall,  onions.  Mrs. 
Whitney,  for  a  larg^  pumpkin.  William  Yates,  for  large  parsnips. 
Total  amount  of  prizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

Felfrtiary  6th,  1836. — From  November  to  this  date,  few  things  were 
exhibited.  ^Mr.  £.  Hoppe  exhibited  two  bunches  of  asparagus,  sea- 
kale  heads  and  cardoons. 

March  6ih, — Fruits:  Several  varieties  of  apples.  Vegetables:  As- 
paragus, cucumbers  and  mushrooms,  one  measuring  fifteen  and  a  half, 
and  another  fourteen  and  three  quarter  inches  in  circumference,  weigh- 
ing one  pound  six  ounces,  from  E.  Hoppe.  Cucumbers  and  lettuce 
from  M.  Criumiins.  From  H.  F.  Camp,  lettuces  and  short-topped 
radishes. 

Jipril  fid. — Fruits:  Varieties  of  apples  in  excellent  preservation. 
Veffetablcs:  From  E.  Hopf>e,  London  early  cucumbers,  measuring 
twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in  circumference-;  fine  mushrooms, four 
weii^hing  nearly  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes. 
June  4th. — Since  the  last  date,  the  only  fruits  exhibited  were  apples, 
and,  on  May  31st,  specimens  of  strawberries.  Vegetables:  Of  these, 
since  April  2d,  there  was  a  very  fine  display:  a  bunch  of  asparagus  of 
nine  heads  weighed  eighteen  ounces,  fine  mushrooms,  royal  cabbage 
lettuce,  one  head  weigliing  nearly  two  pounds,  and  cauliflowers,  were 
exhibited  with  radishes,  caobages,  &c.  Two  heads  of  asparagus  raised 
in  the  garden  of  Robert  T.  Brent,  weighed  half  a  pound,  and  one  of 
them  measured  four  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 

Jifinual  Meeting,  June  Sth  and  9th. — The  Committee  state  that  "  the 
results  of  the  Exhibition,  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  puMic  as  well  as 
to  the  society,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  pros|>erous  condition  of 
this  branch  of  their  labors.  The  plants  on  the  central  pry  am  id,  with 
those  placed  around  the  room,  were  from  private  collections,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  from  LinnaeAn  Hill,  from  which  an  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  contributors  can  be  formed;  and  had  the  season  been  as  faYor- 
able  even  as  last  vear,  we  should  have  had  as  much  bloom  on  the  large 
pyramid  as  on  former  occasions:  but  the  geraniums  had,  generally, 
gone  but  of  bloom,  and  although  tnere  were  as  many  exhibited  this  year 
as  last,  the  varieties  could  not  be  distinguished  wiihout  a  close  exanii* 
nation.  It  is  believed  that  upwards  of  forty  varieties  of  China  roses 
were  exhibited,  some  of  them  of  the  very  latest  introduction  into  the 
country;  others  seedlings,  raised  in  this  place.  The  display  of  native 
flowers  was  good,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  which  is  also  at- 
tributed to  the  unfavorable  weather.  There  were  many  fine  ferns,  or- 
chises, phloxes,  &c.,  but  we  missed  our  delicate  monotropas  and  ore* 
benches." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  contributors  of  flowers: — Mrs.  Bom- 
ford,  several  superb  vases  of  beautiful  green-house  flowers,  and  many 
rare  plants.  From  Mrs.  Seaton,  vases  of  beautiful  flowers  and  several 
ine  varieties  of  fine  flowers.  Mrs.  Suter,  Mrs.  Pierce,  and  other  la- 
dies, also  presented  fine  specimens  of  flowers.  Mr.  Samuel  Feast  and 
John  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  exhibited  ^ne  specimens  of  Cdreus  splendidum, 
and  speciosfssimus,  Amaryllu  Johnsdnt,  H6ya  cam6sa,  Strelitzw  re- 
glnee,  and  many  choke  cut  flowers.  From  Georgetown  College,  Thia 
Tiridis,  and  Cictus  triangularis.  From  Dr.  A.  Mc  Williams,  a  large 
plant  of  StrelitzM  regin«  in  bloom,  and  C^reus  septangulkria  O)  fifteen 
fMt  liigh. 
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From  A.  Suter,  Esq^  citron  and  lemon  trees,  C^reus  specidsat,  aloee, 
Slc;  also,  seedlinff  rosen,  from  a  native  wild  species  of  extraordinary 
size.  From  Dr.  J.  S.  Gunuell,  yellow  and  white  tea  roseg,  and  Web^ 
tdrtt  yellow  Noisette,  Harrisoo'i^  yellow,  and  many  others:  rhododen- 
drons, daphnes,  Pee6nia  WhittUju,  &c.  From  Richard  S,  Coxe,  Esq., 
Caprif6Uum  flexu6sum.  Mr.  Hyde,  a  huge  hydrangea,  measuring 
twelve  feet  in  circumference. 

Fruits:  five  or  six  kinds  of  strawberries  were  exhibited,  amoni^  which 
we  notice  the  melon,  a  very  large  variety;  several  dishes  of  Hautbois 
were  also  presen^d.  Ma>-duke,  June-duke,  white-heart,  bleeding 
heart,  and  black  Tartarian  cherries  were  exhibited  by  various  members. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  were  also  presented  in  variety.  Immature 
fruits  of  apricots,  plums,  &c,  were  exhibited.  Some  fine  lemons  were 
shown  from  difiereut  gentlemen,  of  very  larse  size. 

Vegetables:  fine  specimens  of  the  same  kind  were  exhibited  as  has 
been  enumerated;  early  York  cabbages,  weighing  upwards  of  three 
pounds;  cucumbers  fourteen  inches  lonv^  giant  asparagus,  and  mush* 
rooms,  together  with  lettuces,  radishes,  kc. 

Premiums  for  flowers  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Bomford,  Mrs.  Suter, 
Mrs.  Nay  lor,  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Smiths  Mrs,  Pierce*  Mrs. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Wiltberger,  Mrs.  Hickey,  Mrs.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Gunnell, 
Mrs.  Rothwell,  Miss  Bingham,  and  Misses  Seaton,  Price,  Johnston, 
Suter,  Barnai-d,  Meade,  Watterston,  Bovle,  Peyton,  McLeod  and 
Poletti.  The  gardener  at  Georgetown  college,  and  of  Dr^  A.  B.  Wil* 
liams,  each  a  premium.    Total  amount,  $101. 

The  award  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  Committee  is  made  at  the  fall 
exhibition  in  November.    {Report  of  the  Col,  Hort.  Soc,) 

Pennsylvania  Hortiadturat Society. — This  Society  held  its  annual 
exhibition  in  October.  We  regret,  however,  that  we  have  received  no 
official  account  of  the  same,  to  lay  before  our  readers.  We  find  the 
following  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers: — 

At  the  meeting  in  October,  the  premmm  for  the  best  twelve  varietiea 
of  dahlias  was  awarded  to  Mr^  R.  Buist.  The  premium  for  the  best 
seeding  dahlia  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie.  A  premium  of 
ten  dollars  was  also  awarded  to  J.  B.  Smithi,  Esq,,  for  several  plants 
of  the  Baobab,  /Adans6nia  digitita),  from  two  to  three  feet  high^  rais« 
ed  from  seed.  The  germination  of  the  Baobab,  it  is  said,  requires  thre^ 
or  four  years  in  its  natural  climate,  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa.  Mr. 
Smith,  by  placing  the  seeds  in  a  hotbed,  kept  at  toe  unusual  tempera* 
tare  of  180^  ^Fahr.)  obtained  the  plants  in  ab6ut  ten  days. 

The  premmm  for  the  best  exhibitions  of  vegetables  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Anthony  Fellow. — (FhiL  paper,) 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Buist  or  Mr.  Landreth,  or  others  ef  our  frieadst 
did  not  send  us  an  account  of  the  exhibition,  in  season  for  this  number. 

Maryland  HortieuUariU  Society, -^Saturdvy,  Jtfuy  ^tt,  1836.  The 
accounts  that  we  have  of  the  meetings  of  this  Society)  we  extract  from 
(he  Farmer  and  Gardener, 

Vegetables:  From  Mr.  Peter  Nantz,  crookneek  winter  squashes,  of 
the  growth  of  1835.  These  are  stated  to  possess  the  excellent  quality 
of  keeping  ^*  perfectly  fresh**  for  *^  any  length  of  time  desired."  They 
are  said  to  have  been  kept  four  vears^  and  were  as  fresh  as  when  taken 
from  the  vine.  They  only  need  to  be  bnng  up  tm  a  dry  room,  secure 
from  frost.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  growers  of  this  fine  vegetable 
will  forward  us  a  few  seeds  for  distribution  among  our  friends.  From 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  lettuce  and  cauliflowers.  James  Stranch  exhibited 
cauliflowers,  one  bunch  of  asparagus  and  lettuce.  Flowers-:  AmaryHtt 
Johns6ni,  and  flowers  and  bouquets  from  Mr.  Zebulon  Waters.  From 
Mr.  John  Feast,  thirty  varieties  of  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Samuel  Fent 
fifteen  varieties  of  new  China  roses,  and  seven  of  Scotch  rosea,,  and  five 
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Tarieties  of  the  psBony;  also  a  plant  of  Epiphyllum  specidsum,  with 
upwardfl  of  one  ntiDdred  expanded  flowers,  and  Cdreus  Bpeciosissimua 
in  fine  bloum,  with  various  cut  flowers. 

Saturday^  May  28M.  Flowers:  Alstrcemdria  Pelegrlna,  Calceolaria 
pinn^ta,  and  various  bouquets  of  fine  flowers.  From  £dmund  Kurtz, 
C^reus  Ackerinint,  two  specimsns  of  South  American  amarvilises,  and 
bouquets  of  cut  flowers.  From  Samuel  Feast,  C^reus  Ackerni6nt, 
eighty-four  varieties  of  roses,  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  John 
Feast,  several  varieties  of  roses,  and  the  double  white  rocket,  with  elwen 
flower  stems  to  one  root.  Vegetables:  Mr.  James  Stranch,  early  Kia- 
nev  potatoes.  From  Thomas  Oixon,  half  a  peck  of  peas,  and  one  cau- 
liflower.    From  £dmund  Keene,  two  fine  bunches  or  asparagus. 

Jiuguit  ^Oth. — We  have  no  Hccouut  from  tbe  last  date  to  this. 
Flowers:  From  Samuel  Feast,  Jambbsa,  vuls^ris,  and  fine  roses,  in* 
eluding  Kurtzt,  Queen  of  roses,  &c.  From  £dniund  Kurtz,  eight  va« 
rieties  of  Zinnta  Slogans.  From  Henry  Moore,  a  fine  double  seedling 
althssa.  From  Robert  Sinclair,  dahlias,  viz:  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Fos- 
ter'.^ Incomparable,  Belladonna,  Negro  Boy,  and  Brewer's  Parai^on. 

Fruits:  From  Mrs.  Robert  Taylor,  fine  blue  plums.  From  Richard 
Valentine,  pears,  plums,  and  fi^s.  From  Henrv  Moore,  Moore  pears, 
80  called,  raised  by  him  from  seed.  [We  should  be  alad  to  learn  the 
qualities  of  this  pear. — Cofids,]  abo,  prime  plums,  Moore's  ne  plut 
ultra,  Magdalen  and  Oseola  plums,  all  seedlings  of  Mr.  Moore's;  but  no 
qualities  are  stated :  green  gage  and  matchless  plums. 

Jiugust  27 lA. — Flowers:  From  Dr.  Edmonson,  Barrett's  Susanna, 
and  other  dahliad,  and  the  Erythrina  Cristi-|r&lli.  From  Ro1)ert  Sin- 
clair, numerous  varieties  of  dahlias,  viz.: — Alice  Grey,  Village  Maid, 
Negro  Boy,  alba  purpurata,  British  Queen,  King  of  the  yellows,  Fos- 
ter's Incomparablj,  Queen  of  dahlias.  Brewer's  Paragon,  Chancellor, 
Queen  of  the  whites,  and  Richardson's  Alicia. 

Fruits:  From  Mrs.  B.  I.  Cohen,  white  egg  plants  and  vellow  pluma, 
from  a  tree  from  Havre.  From  Mr.  Henry  Schroeder,  fine  tomatoes, 
some  of  them  weighing  one  and  a  half  pounds  each.  From  Samuel 
Feast,  seedling  pears,  from  the  Seckel,  a  verv  fine  and  delicious  fruit, 
80  pronounced  by  the  Committee  :  [we  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Feast,  respecting  this  variety. — Conds,] 

September  SOtlL — Flowers:  From  Mr.  6.  B.  Smith,  i7^sa  Herbert 
m6ntt,  and  a  species  of  Liitris,  very  beautiful.  From  Mr.  Samuel 
Feast,  dahlias,  salvias,  and  Heliinthus  multifldrus  pl^no.  From  Mr. 
H.  Rodewald,  bouauets  of  flowers,  dahlias,  and  fine  German  asters. 

Fruits:  From  Mrs.  George  H.  Keerl,  a  dish  of  Prince's  green  gage 
[?  Flushing  gaire]  plums. 

Vegetables:  From  Mr.  Peter  Coombs,  one  peck  Lima  beans,  and 
cherry  beans,  both  fine.  From  Thomas  Oixon,  fine  tomatoes.  From 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Harold,  New  Jersey,  fine  tomatoes.  From  Mr.  J.  Stranch, 
half  a  peck  of  Lima  beans,  Mercer  potatoes,  and  one  dozen  of  gumbo. 

The  ^Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  was  crowded  with  "  admir- 
ing spectators."  "  The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  surpassed  all 
expectation,  and  evinced  most  strongly  how  great  and  si^al  nave  been 
the  advantages  secured  to  this  community,  by  the  untinng  zeal,  enter- 
prize  and  intelligence  of  the  members  of  that  truly  patriotic  association, 
and  how  deep  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  have  impressed  upon 
their  fellow  citizens."    {Bolt,  Farmer  and  Gar  a.) 

New  York  Horticultural  Soeiety.^Thvi  society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ins  on  the  38th,  39th,  and  dOth  of  September,  as  noticed  at  paf^e  S91. 
We  have,  however,  received  no  returns  eithef  official  or  unofficial :  wo 
had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  given  a  complete  account  of  every 
thing  exhibited. 
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Quincy  MarluU 


Art.  VI.     Quincy  Market, 


RocU,  TnUrM,  4^. 


Potatoes: 


Ea.tport.|P«''!«^l" 


From    To 


.^ct«. 


9ct» 


1  60    1  75 
62i!     76 

1  76  ,2  00 
62il     75 

2  25   2  50 


\  per  bushel 
Sweet  Potatoes, 


>  per  barrel, 
'»  5  per  bushel, 


Turnips  : 

per  bushel, 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 

Beets,  per  bushel 

Carrots,  per  bushel,. . .    . 
ParsDips,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Sabify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. 
Radishes,  per  bunch,. . . . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  4^. 

Gabbages  :  per  doxen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red. 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root,..' 


Spuuhes  aitd  Pumplans, 

Canada,  per  pound, 

Winter  crook  neck, per  pound, 

Lima,  per  pound, 

Pnmi^ins,  each, 


Il  00 
S  00 
200 

60 

1  00 

4 

4 

75 

75 

75 

'I' 
m 

20 
14 


60 
1  00 
1  00 
25 
10 
12i 


6 
6 
4 

m 


1  25 
3  60 


75 

1  25 
6 
6 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

m 

20 


75 
1  60 
I  60 

60 


Pot  and  SvfcH  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, . . 

Savoi7,  por  bunch, 

Speariaint,  per  bunch., . 


Fhiits. 

Apples,  dessert : 
New  I  P*""  J^'T^!' 


J  per  Ininhcl, 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  bushel, 
"       per  peck, 

*'^^' J  per  bushel 

Baldwins,  iP*'"t".«'r- 
'  5  per  bushel,. . , 

I'ears  : 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen,. , 

Messirc  Jean,  per  half  peck, 

B"k'"e.|!:;ffi::::: 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . , 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (foreign,)  pr  pound,. . 

White  Malaga, 

Purple  Malaga, 

Berberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 


From  To 


9cts. 

26 

17 

6 

6 

6 


Oranges,  I  {^^^- 


per  dozen, 

^perbox, 

'  )  per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

^^"""-.l^ra:::::; 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

(^tana, 


$cte. 


20 
IS 
12 


200 
1  00 

1  60 
62i 

2  60 
25 

2  60 
25 


eo  1 

&7i 

I  to 
to 

!25 
£0 
25 

20 
£0 
00 
00 
25 
00 

a7i 

25 
00 

eo 

25 
12 

4 
8 


CO 

60 

4  00 

2  00 
800 
500 
871 

26 

260 
8  CO 

to 

600 
60 

500 

600 

2  50 

14 

6 

6 


Remarks.  Since  our  last  there  has  been  a  steady  demand.  The 
crops  h&ve  not  trenerally  been  lar^e  the  past  season,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  consequently  somewhat  diminished :  still,  however,  the  prices  of 
manv  vegetables  are  moderate,  and  the  stock  of  some  kinds  sufficient 
for  the  winter.  Potatoes  have  been  received  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  eastward,  yet  the  prices  have  not  been  diminished,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  holders  are  more  firm :  this  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
bad  order  in  which  many  cargoes  have  arrived,  the  potatoes  bavinff 
been  frost-bitten,  either  before  or  after  they  were  shipped:  plenty  of 
these  are  to  be  had  beneath  our  quotations,  which  are  made  for  those 
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of  the  first  quaHt}r.  Sweet  potatoes  are  very  scarce;  the  early  frosts  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  from  whence  a  greater  portion  of  those  sold 
in  this  market  are  received,  has  prevented  the  growth  of  the  usual  crop. 
Turnips  are  now  more  abundant.  Of  onions  there  is  a  good  supply  at 
fair  rates.  Beets  and  parsnips,  though  not  as  abundant  as  usual,  are 
sufficiently  so  to  supply  the  market.  Radishes  are  scarce,  and,  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  prices  advanced.  Cabbages,  as  we  stated  in  our 
last,  are  scarce:  few  drumheads  are  to  be  had:  early  frosts  prevented 
their  full  growth:  red  cabbages  are  also  very  scarce.  Some  beautiful 
cauliflowers  have  come  to  hand  of  good  size  for  this  season.  Lettuces 
are  not  so  plentiful,  and  prices  higher.  Of  celery,  the  stock  is  small, 
and  not  so  well  grown  as  usual.  Tomatoes  are  all  out  of  the  market. 
Squashes  remain  scarce,  and  prices  hftve  advanced  n  shade:  all  sorts  do 
not  keep  well  this  season,  from  the  cause  of  the  vines  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  early  frosts,  and  thus  prematurely  ripened.  Pumpkins  are 
tolerabl;^  plenty. 

In  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  some  kinds,  there  has  1>een  a  reduction 
in  prices.  Apples  are  quite  plentiful,  and  considerable  quantities  have 
been  brought  in  since  our  last.  Pears  are  also  abundant :  we  have  had 
some  fine  St.  Germains,  raised  in  the  city,  and  some  of  very  fair  quality 
from  the  vicinity;  tlio  former  have  been  sold  at  our  highest  quotations: 
that  old  sort,  the  Messire  Jean,  commonly  known  as  the  Monsieur  John, 
is  very  plentiful  and  of  good  size;  other  dessert  sorts  are  all  gone;  pound 
and  Iron  pears  for  baking  are  abundant.  Quinces  since  our  last  have 
come  to  hand  in  considerable  quantity,  and  prices  remain  the  same. 
Cranberries  are  yet  scarce.  Very  few  pine  apples  remain  on  hand.  Of 
grapes  there  has  never  been  a  more  plentiful  supply :  there  has  been 
numerous  arrivals;  our  quotations  are  remarkably  low,  but  they  hare 
sold  in  quantities  far  below  these;  we  notice  that  the  purple  sort  is 
not  liked  so  well  as  the  white;  we  believe,  however,  that  they  will  be 
found  equally  as  good.  Berberries  are  very  scarce,  and  nearly  gone  for 
the  season.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  held  at  advanced  prices.  Chest* 
nuts  and  walnuts  continue  as  in  our  last.  Yoursy  M,  T.,  Ntncmhtf 
nd,  18S6. 


Art.  VII.    Meteorological  Notice. 

rOB   OCTOBER. 

Tbb  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  9*^  less  than  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  severity  of  the  frost  in  the  previous  month  de- 
stroyed vegetation;  during  the  whole  of  this  there  has  been  frequent 
light  frosts,  and  one  or  two  quite  severe  ones:  wqtw  little  rain  fell. 
The  course  of  the  wind  has  been  more  equally  dividea  than  usual,  but 
the  prevailing  ones  have  been  from  S.  to  W. 

Thermometer.— Mean  temperature,  41°  9' — highest,  70^;  lowest, 
17'  above  zero. 

WiNns.— N.  three  days— N.  E.  five— E.  one— S.  six— S.  W.  six— 
W.  six— N.  W.  four  days. 

Porc€  of  the  rPtW.— Brisk,  nineteen  days— lifl^t,  twelve  days. 

Character  of  the  fFeo/Aer.- Fikb,  six  days,— Fair,  eighteen  days— 
Cloudy,  seven  days. 

Bainyf  four  days. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT, 


Strmffherty  beds:  continue  to  protect  newly  planted  ones  with  a  slight 
eoverins  of  leaves,  straw,  or  coarse  manure,  where  not  done  before. 
Old  be<u  will  come  forward  earlier  in  the  spring  with  a  little  protection. 

Fruit  trees  that  have  been  planted  this  rail,  it  will  be  well  to  protect 
at  the  roots  with  a  wheelbarrow  of  manure^  to  prevent  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  soil  in  the  spring. 

Grape  vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  trimmed  of  superfluous  branches 
and  terminal  shoots,  and  tender  kinds  protected  by  a  covering  of  leaves 
or  manure.  Those  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  where  not  done  be* 
fore,  should  be  pruned  the  latter  pArt  of  the  month,  and  Che  shoots 
carefully  bent  down  horizontally  with  the  front  sill  of  the  house,  and 
tied  loosely  together.  Young  planu  that  have  been  grown  in  pots, 
should  be  put  in  the  cellar. 

Scions  tor  ^rafVing  may  be  cut  at  this  season,  and  preserved  in  the 
cellar,  by  plactAg  the  lower  ends  in  a  box  of  earth. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Hyadaths,  ttdips,  erown  imperials^  narcissus,  crocuses,  &c.,  should  be 
got  rato  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  this  month,  if  neglected  or  put 
off  from  the  last:  after  this  period  they  suffer  greatly  from  remaimng 
out  of  the  soil.  Hyacinths  planted  in  pots  the  first  of  last  month,  ana 
plunged  in  the  ffround,  may  now  be  taken  up  and  brought  into  the  par- 
lor to  bloom,  which  will  be  in  about  six  weexs. 

Dahlia  roots  remaining  in  the  ground  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Chrysanthemums,  will  now  be  out  of  flower,  and  the  pots  may  be 
removed  to  the  cellar. 

Ten^^eek  stocks,  now  potted,  will  bloom  all  winter. 

Gilia  tricolor:  pot  small  seedlings  of  this  to  bloom  in  the  month  of 
February  and  March. 

MimtUrues :  attend  to  repotting  these  for  flowering  through  the  season. 

Schixanthuses  will  require  attention  and  repottmg  where  .they  are 
growinsT  rapidly. 

Gladioluses,  ixias,  sparaxises,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  may  yet  be 
planted  with  success. 

Ranunculuses,  and  anemonies,  should  now  be  planted  in  pots  where 
it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  them  in  this  manner. 

Cactuses:  keep  them  moderately  dry  at  this  season. 

Oxidises  may  yet  be  planted  with  success:  some  excellent  hints  on 
this  genus  will  l)e  found  in  the  present  number. 

Camellias  will  be  opening  their  buds:  give  such  as  have  already  ex- 
panded more  water. 

Trevtrsfta  coceinea:  keep  the  plants  in  a  dormant  state  until  February. 

Ericas  in  the  green-house  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  situation;  water 
more  sparingly  now  than  at  other  times*  when  they  are  growing  fireeljr. 


LIST    OF    PLANTS. 


jfc4ciA  armita  157 

dealb4ta 

decttrrens      110.  369.  490 

filc4ta  110 

lonclfdlia        57.  157.  430 

lopbintha  117 

p^Ddula  106 

■iiav<tolenB  108.  S3S 

■pecUkbile  430 

undulAta  420 

This  i«  probably  tbe  A.  nn- 

dalefdlia  (Sok^Hort,  Brit.  S4689 

verticlll4ta  430 

jf  cer  n!kbrum  193 

.tfchUMa  gibeiAltica  (?)        975 

pbflBnicea  fldro  pl^no    355 

•  366 

No  mieh  qtecies  in  Hmrl  Brit.y 

bat  tbe  latter  may  be  the 

Ptinnicavar.  fl6re  pMno.  L, 

.^hraa  St^dta  101 

.^conitum  ilbidum      337.  365 

H411ert  337.  365 

Nap^Uos  397 

Acrocdrala  99 

Adan  <jnta  digit&ta 

JE'k  I  ui  rubic6nda  S99 

Agap^ntbuB  ttmbeUitus      315 

365.395 

Agrimdnia  350 

nepai^nsis  350 

Eupatdrta  350 

AUdntus  glanduldsa  35 

Allain4nda  catbdrtiea  379.  399 

janiinm  UkUen  190 

.^rinoi  semilita  193.  194 

Aloysia  citriod^ra  393 

Alpinia  natans  388 

AlstrBm^ria  aurantlaca      233 

975 

■yn.  A.  aikrea  Ora. 

PeUgrHia  975 

psittacina      975.  976.  314 

tricolor  975. 976 

tyn  :  Flos  Mahlni  Ker. 

AniaryllU   100   sp.   and  Tar. 

enumerated  108.  109 

BeUadAnna  379 

falc4ta  191 

■yn.  Bninsvigia  falc4ta  K§r. 

Johnadttu  464 

ven6sa  100 

vittita  179.  936.  969 

Amm6bium  al&tum  395 

jfmygdalufl  350 

Andr6meda  panlctt]4ta       990 

polifdlia  15 

^Snemdne  hep4tica  167 

nemordsa  193 

J9»gra>*ettm  caudAtum         961 

Anomatb^ca  cra^nta         413 

i6ncea  413 

jfl'ntaemU  o6bilia  fldre  pUno 

355.366 
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Antholyza  Ktbibpica       .995 

mont&na  .  191 

preilta  191. 995 

Antirrbinam  m^ot     167. 366 

Aqamgia  lib^rica  955 

valgArit  168. 955 

ArAlia  splndoa  75 

Jlrmudna  imbricAU  419 

Arbutus  Andr4chne     65.990 

canari^nsifl  108 

I7'nedo  75. 109 

Arctoflt4pbyloa  toment6sa    94 

syn  :    A'rbatos    tomeotdn 


Ardtofa  crenulita  66 

Argem^ne  mezicina         396 

wflrifltoldcbla  foB^tens  176 

grandifldra  176 

iterpentAria  991 

X'o  991 

bata  991 

./irmeniaca  350 

Ardnia  Botxy4plum  15 

Tbia  must  be  synonymous 
with  the  AmOdnekier  BotryA^ 
pium  Dee. 

Artoc&rpbus  integrifdlla      101 

jf'rum  discolor  157 

jfscl^piaa  c'lrassAvlca  157.  975 

tuberdsa  315.  337.  355.  395 

A  aim'tna  parrifldra  75 

tril6ba  75 

Asi^dium  marginAle  354 

jf'ster  slb^rlca  366 

Ndva  A'ngic  366 

^■trigalus  aristAtni  75 

cauc&sicos  75 

tAmidus  75 

ABtr&ntla  md^  975.  991. 314 

396 

Astrapie'a  Waltteliii  66.  76. 100 

Averrbda  BiUwM  443 

CanmMa  444 

Aiioiba  Jap6nica  75 

AzAlea 

This  genus  has  been  onited 
wilb  /Rhododendron,  but  we 
give,  however,  the  species  and 
varieties  here,  as  noticed  in 
the  JMagazine. 

calendul^cea  990 

indica  phonicea  110 

var.  purpurea  pMno     470 

fedlfdUa  65 

lap6nnica  16 

nudifldra  16.955 

990 

var.  41ba  16 

cimea  16 

cocdnea  16. 990 

papillonacea  16 

poiyindia  16 

r^sea  990 

nlitelans  16 

59 


p6ntica 


var.  41ba 

990 

latea 

990 

ne  plus  ultra 

110 

tricolor 

990 

thrysifldra 

970 

visc68a 

16.396 

Aaira  dentiU 

94 

Babidna 

409 

plicita 

191 

nkbra  cyinea 

191 

stilcta 

191 

B4nksta  gr4ndis 

110 

Bartdnib  abroa 

919 

Bef4ria 

105 

94 

BiUla  integrlf61ia 

148 

syn.    EcUpta  integrifdlla, 

perennia 

193 

Bentb4mia  Itegifera 
Berh^is  .^ulfdUum 

70 

74 

This    is   the    Mabdnia  A, 

qoifdlium  Pm-sk 

aristata 

75 

sin^Dsia 

75 

BistaltL  4!ba 

347 

Bigndnta  grandifldra 

357 

Fidieans  365 

Bi6pbytnm  sensiUvum       444 
Bl^tia  65 

Arizam4xima  S73 

Brugm4naia  sanguinaa       383 
suav^olens  979 

Brundnia  austrilis  993 

Bninsvigia  191 

Bryopbyllum  calycinum     157 
Ailbine  floribdnda  191 

This  is  the  Anth^rlcnm  flori- 
b6ndum  A.  JT. 

puglone  fftrmis  191 

Gkctus  Ackenn4ns  SU7 

Jenkinsdtt<  917. 969 

395 

bothsyn.  ofCdreus 

Op&ntia  193 

septangul4rifl 
triangul4rls 
syn.   of   OpAaUa    valgArla 
Blgw. 

senUla 

Cal4mpelis  8c4bra       117. 178 

975.397.395 

Calandrinia  giandlildia      815 

397 

specldsa  341 

Calceol4ria  araehnokda      916 

corymbdaa     106.  914. 916 

var.  TUIsman  993 

FolhergilU  914 

Integril^ia  914. 916 

lon^fdtia  969 

p4Bdala  916.975 
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914 

ragdn  214. 910 

■cabiowfdllii  157 

CftlUeoma  wnrntlfUU         179 

OUte  BUii6pksa  IS7.961 

C«tti6|Mit  Dniinin6ndi       384 

Uoolor 

▼V.  ■troMagnlnea      143 

Cal6trojila  proc^ra  35 

■yn.  jHcMpiMg  pnc^ra  BbtL 

Eno. 

CUtiu.  p«16rtrt8  193 

Cam^IlM  Jap6nica  977 

J.  41bft  pMno  18.  79 

117.137,311 

J.  41bft  iinpllcl  18 

J.  41te  semi-daplez        18 

J.  acutifiMia  87 

j.  altbefldim  88. 109 

3U.430 

J.  onemonefldra      90. 157 

var.ilba  99.    95 

•triiU  109 

J.  atrohkbena  99 

j.  Aug66U  79 

I.Ch4ndleri  79.   94 

157.  998.  311 

.  Charlea  Aagiuta        79 

.  ClivMhM  64 

i.  C6lla  117 

1.  ColvilK         97.  110. 157 

j.  Goeciaea  157 

.  comp4eta  64 

.  concAta  109 

.  condnna  110. 311 

.  oonchifl^ra        117. 157 

^.  oordif6lia  65 

Thia  variety  li  probably  ly- 

nonymouB   with  lome  other, 

and  enroneoufly  called  by  thli 


J.  eoitllina  140. 157 

^f  n.  of  fldrida  CtouC 

J.  coiAllioa  08. 94 

103 

.  eraaalB^ryia  97 

«.  Da  Cand6Ueii  68 

.  Donela^ri  903 

.  Dondttai  100. 157 

.  ecHpda  37.  95.  97 

.  «lefui8  93. 37. 94 

103. 157 

J.  EIphintt6iiit  95 

J.  ezlmia  93.  37.  93 

103. 109. 157 

J.eziiiiia  37.  03 

157 

Thia  is  a  tyn.  of  tieipna 


i.  Fairl<^a  97 

.  flmbriita  91.  311 

.  <l6rida  68 

J.  ftaiicflutfiuig  50 

I.GItean 
J.gldrlab41ciea  68 

J.iaori6ea  64 

].  OnnntiK 

].  Haniidni  68 

J.  Henriette  (beUe)        /B8 

117 

J.  Herbert!  68 

!.  bexangulirie  19 

.  Ign^aceaa  157 

.  imbricAU  93. 311 

j.  Impeiatike   da   BretU 
157 
i.  incamAta  19. 117 

{..inrtgnla  68. 117 

j.  iBTineible  97 

j.  Linbria  97 

J.iayrtifiUia  91.117 


J.  matibUis  Tiav^ni  plan, 
laaima  109 

J.  ozoni^nela  79 

J.  jNBonifldra     f^aa    91 
97.1S7 
J.  papavwicea  79 

J.  Parka's  roaa  atrtpe    140 
To.   67 
157 
64 
Pronaydaa  50 

punctata  68.   95 

pulch^rrlma        59.   68 
79.97 
JUaamAndi        79.   95 
roaBfl6ia  140 

roaace*a  110. 157 

rdaea  90 

Bdaai  79.   95 

rtkbra  pl^na  19 

hUbra  leml-d&plez 
|.  rabricaUia 


18 
117 

sancoknea  97 

aeedling  97 

68 
117 
97 
50 
95.157 
66 
19.157 
300 
68.117 
ololicea  anpMm       59 


].  apathnlAta 
.apecidaa 

}.  apectibile 

J.  apttodena 

J.  Sweats 
.  variegita 


,.W4rdi 

. .  Weimiria 

, .  Welb4nkt 
.  Wiltdnt 
.Woodai 

KUn 


117 

140 

109 

68.   97 

97 

490 

117.157 

•yn.  acsdqua  pldna  hkbra. 

reUcnlAU  68. 97. 140 

157.389 

Campinula  aggiagAia       .  975 

991. 396 

3L<&.a96 

366 

366 

396.355 

315.396 

366.393 

315.396 

991.396 

.  366 

396.  366 

315.396 

991.396 

396 

314 

314.396 

366 

var.fldrapUno4Iba    314 

396.355.366 

pamila  901 

pyramidAlia  300. 406 

aannitlca  3BB 

Tkach^liiun    iUre   pl^no 

314.306 

urUcasfdlia  366 

Vonaonidiui  366 

Camphortframa  moDipelkaca 

Cinna  Adtinu  348 

gla6ca  63 

OUax  folUculita  973 

hyaterlcina  973 

lupttlina  973 

marginita  973 

▼eaUta  108 

OaroHnaapclDcepa  101 


aUiarcfdUa 

azikrea 

carp4tica 

colllna 

eliptlea 

lactifldia 

aui66ra 

Lon^ 

mMlam 


persiccrdUa 
var.  fl6ra  pldno 


Giaala  giaadal^aa 
maryUtadlca 


366.405 


Cittleya  labtita  344 

Cavendlahia  94 

Oaandihua  americinus  17 
Osttatnta  acindena  17 

CeMaia  coednea  999 

criatAta  992 

C^laia  optica  397.  393 

Cen^myoe  langlfuina  70 
Oantaurta  Cyinua  971 

Cephalinthna  oecMentiUa  17 
Oftiaaua  360 

capridda  368 


unduUta  399 

C&fbara  thev^ta  309 

Cdreua  grandifl6nif     101. 170 

300.470 

flageUiibnnli  890 

apecioalaaimua      998. 976 

aplendldum  315. 464 

trlanguldria  103 

VaniMaia  385 

Cerap^gia  Elegant  383 

ChamaVopa  hamlHa      74. 319 

ChaptAlia  tomenioaa  31 

CbeUne  gl&bra  366 

Ly6n«  405 

CbenopddiQm  Mate  154. 810 

ChiiAnia  pedicolArla  61 

Cboiizema  HenelunAni       93 

CimiciAiga  ite*tida       315. 897 

Cineriria  67 

Clnnam^mam  Cda^ra    887 

Cllnia  Llradnum  06 

Ii6bllia  98 

Cttrkiatiegana  108.157 

956.  815 

poldiato  956 

CMmatia  alnlnt  855 

flimmiua  855 

IMrlda  866 

var.  H6n  pldno  366 

virginiina  56.366 

verUcllliria  56 

ayn.   .tftiag^ne   americiBa 

Shu 

Clcdme  graadlfldra  76 

CMthraalnifdlU  56.865 

Clitothna  paoleeas  79 

Clint6ttia  ^legana  866 

Cob«*a  acindena         897. 356 

395 

Ck»c6Uoba  vlrenf  141 

CAcM  nudfera  99 

OMfVa  ar&biea  101 

OOdiiccaffi  atttoianila      417 

416 

ColUnaiaMcolor  814 

OoUdoia  CavanilUaii        900 

eoecinea  314 

ayn.  of  the  ftumflr. 

ODUkteanepaltoala  75 

GbmbrftCom  puinftream       65 

968.379.398 

Conunettne  eoMatla  387 

tnberAaa  Vf 

Coop^ria  chloroadlea  984 

Drafflni6ndt  984 

C6pCis  trifoUita  193 

Corfopaia  AtkinfAntAaa     396 

355.866 

ayn.  of   CaIU6peta   Atkla- 

rdnidao. 

I>nunin6ndt  148 

168.814 
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40S 


tilpleria         m 

1.866.  90S 
75 

araiuilta 

66 

56 

elrdoAla 

56 

llMda 

57 

panlealite 

57 

■angalaea 

57 

CoiDiiUtoyiiiiiBM 

aS6.966 

OomB^apalelitilA 

66 

■pecldn        U0.9SS.419 
06iyliii«TelHiia               lis 

SIS 

Ooim^liaiilklm 

177 

350 

aeamtBAia 

76 

•ffl'nii 

75 

ihgida 

75 

lazUldn 

75 

SSSfHSlS 

75 
75 

CMMula  eocdnea 

315 

OaUB^gu  cocdBM 
CrtagAUi 
DougUfi 

330 

104 

IwtaropliyUa 

956 

maroceAna 

S94 

SIS5SS- 

SS7 
994 

orientAlia 

904 

Ozyae&Dlba 

996 

pranU&lia 

840 

tanacatifdUa 

994 

CMptobartita 

100.  9BB 

CkinomaBililla 

aa|6stnm 

379 

Ckdoofl  MiAtiaaa 

417 

vanAlia 

193 

asiir* 

846 
166 

OyntltaMtM 
Qrcai  elrtliiAUt 

191 
100 

nrohkta 

90.156 

(^elunen  coon 

•  110 

p^nicwn 
Cydiala 

157.436 
350 

iffisr 

75.955 
351 

■In^naifl 

75 

▼nig&rte  359 

QimogloMam  oBipkalddaa  193 

CjptipMinm  acaUe  144 

inrtgnte  108 

parrllldra  144 

CMtnthaa  191 

Oytiwu  AdAmfi  999 

LaUtraum  999 

purpiiratui  999 

IMhlta  fhulxAnaa  44 

Dallb4nU  350 

▼ar.  eocckiwa  43 

poipOrea  43 

t^ftMa  43 

rap^fflaa  44 

AlpiiQe  eDe6nim  35 

Metiraam  955 

od6ra  117 

p6nclca  36 

DaeoiDiria  birtara  75 

Daiphlaliini  eMiam    991.  S14 

^enns  fl6re  pUno       991 


6Taadifl6ca  396 

▼ar.  fl6re  pl^no  396 

mizimom  fldre  pMao  991 

395 

ibUbo       109 

976.59lT3l4.366 


345 

dacsifldnim  178' 

monUU&mie  995 

DeAtaiaacAbm  70 

Dian^Oa  carUaa  100 

Dlintbtta  sopMna      956. 866 

IHetamnni  41biu         975. 991 

DIeniUa  ToarBeOiti  67 

IMgitAUa  Mtaa      314. 317. 866 

purpilkfea  314 

DelMola  speddn         100. 383 

IMMchiyioitAehya  191 

Doiyintlieaazc^lMt     100.106 

490 

Draci^iiaanatrAlia  101 

ftcToa  101 

ftigrana  101 

maigiDAta  101 

Dneoc^phalnmailaiteM    896 

355.366 

rtpena  815. 396.  355 

866 

vlrgiBlimni         866.866 

393 

Xdiitea  grandill6ia  881 

EchlAOcictoa  Bf rMaii        101 

847 

Edwiidaia  ehflteiia 

mferopliylla  106. 109 

f^mpetniffl  nkbrom 

EnU&nUioa  qulnquafldim     64 

194 

ledculita  194 

IKpacrit  giandifldft       67. 167 

177.995 

heteroo^ma  995 

microphylla  995 

palttddn  65 

pulcbtila  995 

paparfctoaM  65 

X^edia  altiariaa  75 

d]st4chya  75 

numoftAchya  75 

^pld^ndrumaraMiilaciifli  345 

ooii6pMii]B  144. 166 

fkigmna  107 

Skinnari  345 

EpUdUum  angoilinitam    806 

■plcitum       814.  aSOw  866 

JI|iliiiMittm  dypliylkua      109 

EpbipliyUum  apeddaui     394 

tiuncitnm  394 

BpipliAgas  165 

amerlcina  165 

Alca  arbdrea  65 

aoctrAIla  380 

berbaceh  07. 157 


An  error :  tills  ipeeiaa  !■  not 
tlM  sped^aa  of  botanins.j 

▼erdclUita  157 

Eriob6tryaiap6nica  75 

Eryndttm  dlc.h6to«aBi      866 

plinam  855 

Bfytbdna  CkUta-fyU         51 

815 

picta  58 

Bmhidnlum  amaikiniiM  198 

EaclMcMttifa  califtntea   967 

975.991.314.397 

oAeea    .  96^14.347 


Baealypttta  aallcna  99 

Rdcoikia     ^^  191 

Eoldpbta  Mackay^M  108 
bipatdrJMi  odorAtom         157 

Aiph6Tbia  coNUita  866 
Oypaiiaalaa          866.3B9 

-  416 


betaiopbylla  416 

a  qm.  of  PotauMta  palcMr. 

ilflia  On, 

FotnaMia  88.65.7B 

106.363 

a  ayn.  of  FolnaMtia  pulcb^- 

rtaaaOra. 

Bupbdria  LUeki  101 

Euterpe  plalftnnla  319 

BQtoca  maltifldra  107 

viacida  106 

FenArla  nndnlAta  156 

F\en»  bengal4aala  101 

6ori4caa  101 

alistica  101. 397 

indica  387 

jropAliiea  101 

leOcidaa  101 

lApona  101 

FiagArIa  360 

colUna  '  351 

niblcdla  351 

Fiincoa  appaadlcttldfa 

JMxinoa    ezc^tator   ptedula 
348 

Fbebaiaarbdrea  106 

arborAataoa  104 

c6Bica  104 

dlaeolor  50. 104 

ezcortkita  104 

globdaa  104 

fiAcUia  00. 104 

fongUUm  104 

BacnMUmBa  60 

mulUfldra  115 

tan^Ua  104 

▼irgita  104 

GaUlird^iariatACa       975. 365 

314.396 

plcta  365.384 

Gal4nUraantT*lla  193 

GalaUUa  ponetAta  149 

icria  149 

byaaomifdUa  149 

eard«nic  fl6ilda  67 

lAdicana  937 

GardoqulaOUHMi      166.883 

OtentUiM  aeiAUa         969. 418 
oinlU  896^  406. 417 

craeiita  3B6 

qalnqaefldim  417 

aaponiria  801 417 

OasnAra  bolbdaa  95 

ooiymbdaa  389 

ftuiclAUa  95 

OAam  860 

coccineam  397. 955 

grandifldnun  . 

QillaacbUlcfdlia  69 

eoronopifdiia  866 

lotondlfiUla  180 

tricolor  108. 849;  347 

Oladlotua  alitna  191 

blindoa         191.348.355 
411 
byantlauB  411 

cardioAUa  409 

CkilTiln  97&  HI 

oommdnla  411 

var.floribtodaa    914.410 
hlnAtua         191. 805.  411 


Tbia  ia  pidbabty  Tritdnfa 
UneAta£«r 

aatal^naii  814. 397 

343. 355.  866.  410.  435 
tilatia  411 

nadalAtaa  156 

Watadaiat  196.436 

Tar.  podMndua         411 
GtaAdom  ilAviun  976 
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Oloridsanip^rte  383 

Gloiioia  acafrlia  179 

macol&ta       315.  355.  994 


Onapli^uin   platagenokdea 

GoddtU  l^pida  857 

LlndleydRa  394 

mbtc^Dda  393 

Somanzdvn  S19 

sei^tina  S19 

These    were   formerly    all 

united  under  tbe  genus  (Eno- 

tb^ra. 

Oievillea  Bau^rt  110 

rosmarinifdtia  110 

Grifllnia  hyadnthma         436 

Habeniria  procdra 

Babriuthus 

Hemintlius  cocdneos 
tigrynus 

Hakic  gibbdsa 

Haldsis  tetn&ptem 

jHlunam^li*  ^irglnica 

BiBd^ra  quinquefldra 

Hedychlum  bicolor 
OardneridniMt 


109 
191 
191 
110 
955 
15a 
131 
143 
35<L379 


Beliinthns  altkasimuB    *     405 

muIOfldruB  405 

var.  fldre  pl^uo  405 

JSiBlictarysuin  bicolor  143 

Heliotrdpium  earopae^um    871 

Bemerocillis  aeriUea  355 

syn.  F^nkta  ovita  Apr. 

flAva  891 

Bep4UcatrUdba  193 

Bespeiinttaa  191 

flibb^rtta 

▼oldtbilis 
filbiflcuB  mUitdris 
palustria 
J86sa  sintoais 


355 
166 


179 

405 

405 

175.314 

357.398 

var.  pl^no  Idtea  399 

iDlbra  398 

Biu^nsls  179 

should  be  Adsa  sinensis. 

veslcArius  355 

BWtxtacoccinea  100 

Houst6nia  ccriUea  193 

H6ya  carntea       314.  355.  393 

Bydringea  tfuercifdlia         75 

JSTyp^ricum  KaimuiiuMi       386 

monogynum 
Byp6pythM  languindsa 
Byp6zls  8te]l4ta 
ictddes  foeHlda 
riez  .^qttif6Uuin 

opica 
Jpome'a  Ait^nt 
rossypiirblia 

paniculAta 

QuanUmUt 

rabra  cshUea 
/ris  pikmula 

sibdnca 

sinensis 
Isopdgon  Loud^Di 

spathulAtus 
f j(la  er^cta 

grandifldra  striita 
syn.  of  SpaiixU  grandifldra 
var.  striata. 


75 
75 
61 
393 
374 
383 
406 
348.389 
855 
391 
157 
104 
104 
413 
108 


viildllldi*       191. 343.  393 

413 

iJdra  grandifldim  359 

rdsea  86a  379 

Jambdaa  vulgiris  101 

Jiumknum  fructic6sa  75 

Junipenu  chtn^nsis  385 

vlrgini4na  193. 351 

Kagen^ckta  cmtegifdiia     331 

KAImtg  75 

angnstlAlia  131. 890 

latil^lia  131. 156. 390 

396 

314 

Kenn^dya  comptoniAoa     340 

glabriU  331 

macrophylla  340 

spl^ndens  331 

This  is  stated  to  be  a  Kenn«- 

dyA,  although  not  (UUy  ascei- 

talned 

StMuifi  891 

Kitaib^ltaeltifdlia  366 

Kolreut^ria  panicttlAta         75 

LanlAna  camira  393 

Zotanta  bourb6nica  99 

Lambertkiiia  form^sa         835 

Lastbdnia  callf&rnica  177 

X4thynu  grandifldrus        315 

3j^.  355. 366 

tuberdsns  (?)  355 

Labrus  Bmidtm  131 

n6bill8  .  75. 153 

li^rsea  101 

syn.  of  F^rsea   gralissima. 

Sdtsqfrat,  75 

Le6ntodon  tokicAmm         193 
lAatrit  spicAta  366 

ZAgieistrum  vulgiiris  133 

I4Uum  cindidum        387. 355 
canad^ose  315. 366 

var,  hibrum  315 

c6ncolor  337 

bulUfenira  387 

longifldrum  327 

spect4bUo  891.387 

tigrynuiQ  366 

Liniria^nistifdlia  314 

Linne'a  boreiilis  976 

linum  tigrynum  99, 108 

Liquldimber  imb^rbe  76 

Lobelia  cardiniUa        356. 365 
394 


flezudsa 

Bel^ni 

pAtens 

■tilcu 

tdcolor 


191.  343.  413 

418 

418 

19L343 

178 


bicolor 

dei^rrens 

flilgens 

griRilts 

longifl6m 

specidsa 

■pendens 

syphilitica 

rupa 


870. 365.  405 

!»5 

419 

365.405 

870.365,405 
938 
106 


syn.ot  7\lpaFeniUa'tG.Don 
LoDicera  hiraitta  133 

parvlfl6ra  ISd 

Lophoep^mum  erab^scens  17B 
875.387.466 
£6tu8  jacobo'us  380 

Lowea  btrberitdUu,  300 

Luplnus  polypbylius 


87n.of  SpaiAiif  tzicolor  Ktr 


var.&lba 
Ldizala  camp^ris 
Lychnis  fiungeaM 
chalced6nlca 
var,  fl6re  pI«no41ba  387 
393 
coccinea  337 

Flowticttii  855,314 


855.975 

891.337 

855 

836 

341 

337.393 


F16eJdvi«  875.991 

gmndifldra  387,386 

Lygddium  palmAtnm  380 

Lysimichia  quadrifdUa       315 

387,355 

vulgirls    315.387,355.366 

Xythrum  cSalic4ria  355 

verticillitum         314. 355 

syn.  of  Nesa'a  verUcillAia. 

Macltira  aurantkaca     9. 75.  77 

115.899 

Mddia  ^legans       859. 347. 394 

Magndlui  auricuUta,  75 

conspicua  75. 110 

ftucAta  110 

glabca    75.133i299.314.396 

giandifldra      75. 144. 158 

166 

macrophylla  75 

obovita  75. 381 

pamila  110 

purpikrea  110 

trip^tala  75.  890. 99B 

Jir41ope  grandifldra      178.  347 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  trt- 

fida. 

JirUus  350 

JUUva  moschdta  315.  391. 355 

Man^Uacordifdlia      341.383 

Mar&ntaonmdinicea         346 

ccrOlea  178 

This  is  probahly  an  error, 

and  should  be  as  follows: 

M4rica  cacrdlea  875 

Mathl<ria  4nnua  868 

incAna  887 

Maui4ndy«  Barclaydaa       875 

327.395 

MazlUaria  aromitica  346 

cristAU  107 

rufescens  868 

Medic4go  lupiUlna  871 

Melaleuca  JkypericlfiUia  355.363 

Mel4stoma  atromdlia       .  179 

Meli&nthus  mAjor        U7. 157 

Menzidsia  canUea  133 

JIfdspiluB  arbutifdlla  133  • 

lobiU  60 

Melroeid^ros  florihAndls       65 

lanceoMta  179 

var.  semperfldrens  99 

This  should  be  a  species, 

and  not  a  variety 

semperfldrens  388 

specidsa  179 

All   tbe   above   species   of 

Metroeiddros,  except  the  first 

named,  are  now  united  to  the 

genus  Callist^mon. 

JUUnulos  guttitus  860 

Idteus  860 

var.  variegMus  68 

rdseuB  397 

Bmithn  180. 861 

variegitns;  syn.  of  Idteus, 

var.  variegatus  180 

Monirda  didyma        355. 366 

purpurea  337. 356 

366 

Mon6tropa  165 

Mormddes  atropnrpdrea      344 

JVdrufl  multicauUs  33.354. 355 

469 

tinctdria  391 

A  syn.  of  JlfocUkra  tinctdria 

D,Da» 

^yrica  cerifera  75 

Neillia  HS 

AWMiMM  apacldfum  18SL  388 
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Tar.  ilbum  399 

Neiii6phiia  ioiignis     343. 347 

Nerin«  109 

cordsca  419 

sarnl^Qsia  191.396 

419 

ondulAta      '  191 

JV<iriiim  Oleinder  399 

▼ar.  ilba  plina  398 

aunintkaca  393 

■implid  '393 

•pectibile  393 

tpieadena  393 

odorAta    var.    spl^ndens 

395 

A  ayn.  of  JV*.  01e4nder  var. 

■pi^ndent. 

■pl^ndena:  this  is  the  aame 

as  the  JV*.  Oleander,  var. 

■pl^ndeiM   179.960.355 

tbryBifldram  S60 

Abp^uthes  distUIatdrla       383 

NieremMrgia  calyckua        383 

VfficiliB  383 

intermedia  383 

NItrAria  SchoMn  73 

JVympha^a  ccriUea  S36 

p&gmea  S38. 379 

Nyna  bifl6ra  75 

tomentdsa  75 

vUld«a  75 

Oclir4iitlie  agikta  140 

^Enothdra  hUtmiB  395 

Fraz^ri  314. 396 

gla6ca  336. 355 

grandifldra  314. 396 

homifaia  •  817 

mlcrocArpa:    this   should 

be  macrocirpa   314.896 

366 

missouri^niis  366 

ttraxacifdiia  366 

triea  Oleiater.  75 

Onddittm  alt&ssimam         S95 

Baa^ri  S96 

cili&tam  75 

flezu6sum  4S0 

papUlo  383 

Kiisselltdmm  S294 

Oii6nls  fnicticdaa  75 

QpaaUa  vttlg&ris  395 

Oroith6«alam  adreom        191 

396 

▼ar.  191 

chloroletlkcuiii  S96 

nrandlfldrum  67 

loconspicaam  191 

niveam  178 

Oied6zia  i^gia  99 

Orobdoche  165 

</zalls  Acetos^Ita  443 

Bowl^  406.  443 

450.453 

eapiina  .  443 

e^mua  443. 453 

crenAU  76. 154 

354 

mppei  141.397 

406 

flabellifdUa  443 

hirta  453 

lan&ta  443 

maltifldra  443 

Kntapbylla  443 

!>tt4i  141 

fosac0*a  443 

rab^lla  449 

versicolor  443 

▼ioI4cea  443 

OzyAraehrysantholdM       SS9 
'Pltos  180 


albifl6im  976 

var.  fVsgrans         S91. 314 

Hamet  391. 314 

Whittle  S75. 991 

314 

hdmllis  355 

^oiiltaii^paverdcea     110 

117.  356. 336.  367 

▼ar.  &lbida  pl^na  373 

Anneil^i  373 

B&nksi0  110. 117 

356.  376. 336.  367 

c4mea  pIAna  373 

Uikmet  371 

lAcera  373 

lllaciDa  plenlsslma 

flemipl^na  374 

monstratoa    ilba    plo- 

nissima  374 

plena  374 

purpikreo  violaoeo  pl^na 

374 

Baweitt  371 

n^iea  110.  336. 367 

variegAta  373 

offlciniUis  355. 975 

837.377 

ilbicans  375. 99i 

▼ar.  atronlkbens  991 

nkbra  975. 391 

nnifldra  Sr75 

parad6zica  355. 375 

▼ar.  flmbrlAta  391 

prs^coz  255 

kee^esiaiia  991 

B68si  33 

slb^rica:  this  is  a  syn.  of 

the  P.  oifieinilis  ▼ar. 

siberica  975 

AiHAnis  aculeAtus  75 

Pancr&tiam    Rmameatat    this 

is  now  a  syn.  of  Ism^ne 

Amdneaeg     Uerb.      Hort, 

BriL  7649  975 

Pftpdtver  bracte4tiun  991 

orient&le  975. 391 

Passeiina  179 

Passifl^ra  alita  379. 393 

cienklea  315 

edAUs  76 

racemdaa  ▼ar.  piin- 

ceps  381 

parpdrea  315 

Pelargdnium,   ▼arietles    enu- 
merated 178 
Pentstemon  atropurpikreum 

193.314 
eampaaulAtum  199 

dtfliksus  991.  314.  336 

digit&lis         314.  396.  366 
ovitum  975. 991.  396 

EibesGons  991 

icbardsdnn  366 

rdsenm  391 

specidsum  366 

P6rsica  salkgna  351 

PitiMM  intermedia  347 

linearis  105 

phGsnicea  178  347 

Peyro69ia  coiymbdsa         191 
fUcita  191 

Phaceiia  congesta  143 

bipinnatillda  144 

PhalAris  orundinAeea  ▼ar.  va- 
riecita  973 

PhaseoTos  CSamoUZa  395 

PbiladeiphuB  coronArins     991 
Phl6z  acuminata  366 

americina  355. 366 

hlmaeolAla  976. 391 

314 


cimea 


315.396 


cordita  366 

corymbdsa  366 

decussAta  ^ba  366 

di«Ucha  375. 391 

314 

divaricita  955. 369 

Drummdndii  69. 334 

flmbriita  315. 396 

355.366 

glomexAta       975. 991.  314 

latifdlia  366 

maculita       875. 991. 314 

363.366 

nlvAlis  355. 303 

ovAU  var.  Listonubia  991 

paniculAta  363 

pil<)sa  369 

pyramidUis  363 

▼ar.  ilba  315.  896 

355.366 

globtea  363 

pendulifldra  396 

355.363 

hibra  366 

reptans  366 

rdseum  315. 396 

355.  366 

Ber6tlna  363 

setAcea  369 

Sbeperdi        315.  396.  356 

suavtolens  975. 991 

314.363 

siibuUU  ^55 

tardifldra  366 

undal&tapamila    315.396 

Wheelar«aiia         355. 366 

PhOB'niz  dactylifera  99 

Ph6rmium  tenax  193 

PhotiniaarbuUf6Ua  75 

Pbillyrea  angustifdlia  75 

Pbytoliccader^ndra    336.374 

Pbysiinthns  ilbens  374 

Pimeiea  decussita  176 

lixiistris  176 

IJnifdlia  935 

r^aea  176 

PUniiUa  ▼ulgirls  357 

Pluus  Strdbus  75 

sylvestris  76. 153 

Piptinthus  nepaiensis        383 

PiBticbia  7>9rebintbus         75 

Pitt^sporum  undulitum       65 

Pleuradena  coccinea    380.  436 

Pleuroth41ll9  picta  177 

Plumbigo  capensls      975.  393 

fdsea  66 

Plumieriailba  101 

nkbra  101 

Podinthes  hirta  179 

Poiueidna  pulcherrima        999 

regia  101 

Polemdnium  ccnUeum      396 

▼ar.  iiere  Alba  396 

Polygala  grandUldra  67 

specidsa  67 

PoinBettIa  pulcherrimt       359 

394.  389.  417.  436 

jP6pulus  tremlilokdcs  193 

Portuliea  GilUesi  383 

Potentilla  atio«anguinea     336 

Hopwoodtdna  405 

MaytdM  315. 366 

nepaieoBls  396. 366 

r^ptans  fldre  pieno:  a  syn. 

of  TormentUla  xeptans. 

▼ar.  fldre  pMno         991 

BasselKdiia  315. 368 

B&mplez  193 

Pran4nthes  integrif61ia  315.387 
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Primula  pr«*iiiteiw  w.  41te 

flmbiUta  153 

pttrpdurea  flmM4te  flB 

■IMrlca  106 

Prinofl  amUgvuf  133 

▼erticillAtiu  133 

Atoui  390 


V 


bockharitosia  399 

brigantiaea  398 

ehkcan  161 

dom^tUca  161 

Jap6niGa  60 

Uttorllla  161 

Mdliim  UattleydMM  101 

1M.379 

efalnteM  379 

PMtAlaaewul^nia  155 

Polmoairia  amerleiiia  193 

▼irgiaica  168 

pBllanB*«  cordita  60 

nniea  Oraa4Uiiii  var.  pUao 

cocdnea  66 

PyrMhram  paitMnlnm  397 

ni)6phonim  350 

PfniM  360 

crenita  353 


▼arloldsa 


QnirciM  Bp.  lis 

BapliMepisindica  75 

JlenantMra  coodaoa  383 

JteiiMa  odorAta  w,  fhiUa* 

eeM  366 

ilMunaai  olat^raua  75 

itMxla  TlrflUiiea  179 

Jdiodod^ndron  41bam        956 

41U  derteM         110. 149 

970.308 

•v  titdrenm        90. 149. 153 

tar.  hybrldom        90. 149 

^'  157.176.956 

'  NobledaaiM  141 

paleMjrlBinB  141 

EiUMllidiMMi  149 

catondnlicanm  tar,  ftlgi- 

diim  61 

Byn.  AsUaa    eatondoli- 


catawbi^iue  "^     176. 956 

990 

iadlenm  (fjB.  AsAtoa  In- 

diea)  157 

Tar.  cBiAlea  149 

bybrida  157 

ptuBoieea  149. 157 

ponicea:  tbla  is  nndoabt- 

•dly  ■ynonymouiwlth 

the  phcBokcea,  as  we 

bave  llowerM  tbem 

botb,  and  eoold  per- 

celTe  no  diflbrence. 

149 

110. 149 

133.176 

956.990.314 

Tar.  bybridun  141 

nndifldnua  156 

■yn.  Asilea  nadUl^ra. 

p6Dticam:  eyn.  AsAlea 

p6nttoa  110. 149 

176.956 

var.  Alba  177 

Idtea  177 

pillida  177 

tricolor  177 

■IntealR  qm.  AiAlea  ei- 

n^nela         UO.  149. 170 

Tlec^sa:  lyn.  Aiilea  lie- 

ebm  171 


JChoddia  canadtaM  171 

iUftw  fluUn^mim  934 

nJMouri^nsIa  955 

■anguinenm  154. 937 

•pecidtnm  106 

KoUata  biiplda  991 

BondeUtM  epeeldn  143 

BAn  MnkaU  var.  Il6i«  Mteo 

106 

bruteita  394 

Biaodais  350 

dnnamdaaa  991 

damatodna  350 

Aroz  976 

Tbto  ieeTidently  an  eirar, 

aa  tbe  true  ftroi,  Ji.  Bleber- 

•teiasi  Llndl.,  la  a  white  roae, 

and  a  natlye  of  Oancaaoa. 

indlca  300 

odorAta  300 

hy^nu  850 

macrophylla  350 

moacbata  350 

rablfi^lU        991.815.355 

rdbra  991 

aericea  350 

Jtoamarlnua  ofllcinAlla         75 

JUboa  350 

cAneolor  351 

frncticdioa  351 

laaiocirpos  351 

nutkinoa  140 

odocitua  140 

rotanditdUoa  351 

Rndbtekia  laadaiita  355 

806.405 

pvpdraa  865.405 

Eo^UMgiandllldfa  383 

coa  acaleitaa  75 

bypofl^aaum  75 

racemdaua  75 

Saliabdria  edianttfdltat  75 

mix  erioc«phala  198 

8aiplcl6a8la  plcta  314 

aUyialUgena  90(0.393 

Grahiffli  397 

invoiuciAU  805 

apl^ndena  976 

Saaguindrla  canad^naia     199 

198. 956. 418 

auifraga  giaanldta  955 

var.  fldre  pl4no  SS5 

unbrdaa  955 

TemMia  198 

▼trgloMnaia  193 

SchixB>a  puiiila  389 

BcUz4nthua  HooUri  179.195 

diffiksua  65 

ptnnitna  var.  MUnlUa    63 

retdaua  65 

OcUlaaauB'na  110 

Seolopindrlttm  odkiadnon 

389 
MdQm  peetinAtom  955 

flendcio  ^legana  387 

SlbbildiaprodimbeBa        850 
BlMne  eomp4cU  814 

SInningia  guttdta  383 

amllaz  75 

Bolindra  grudiildm     e6L  486 
guttAta  383 

flolAnum  ciiapam  993 

A^pMmauatitUk         971.991 
814 
Bpaiizla  b&color  413 

grandill6m  156. 418 

▼ar.alriAla  418 

tricolor  156. 418 

vA^color  413 

_,. innia  aAietaa    64. 99 

flkriJtiiimjbBceQm  75 


350 
975.901 


chamsdrifdUa  890 

flUpdnduU  976.991 

814 

var.  fldn  pidiio  901 

AypericiaUa  906 

kamachittea  850 

iBFigita  314. 896 

LlntU^ydM  850 

lobdU  815. 896 

aalicUdUa  179. 366 

aoffbll^lia  850 

tomeotdaa  179. 866 

tritonidta  850 

nlmiria         314.396.890 

var.  Tirlngita  896 

Stanbdpeadiegana  888 

BUpdlia  varied  179 

StaphyUatriilMia  179 


a&Uce  QmelUia  315. 897 

855.806 

laftlfdlia  306 

acopdria  405 

StdTia  piupdraa  406 

aenita  398 

BtralitM  augMt  64. 979 

ifracea  100 

o?dta  100 

regkna       *    100.106.469 

StropCoc4rpaaEdiii 

Bympbdria  glomeiAta         406 

Atfua  Iddda  975 

TlUaa  canaddoala  75 

Tdeoma  cap^nsla  389 

Teatudiadria  elephdnUpea  101 

TlMhctiafla  alp*n"^  866 

TkiaBoMa  974 

Tiridia  469 

Thrinaxdiegaai  M 

panrifldra  99 

TtaonbdrgM  alita 

Tar.Ilba  191.993 

grandifldia  66 

Tigridia  conohiflbra    935. 366 

paTdntai         156.935,315 

306 

TomeniillaidpUoa 

Tar.  fldre  pldno  897 

Tradeacdntic  vlrginica       406 

▼ar.  fldre  pMno  406 

Treyicdnc  cocdnea  379 

TricephiUatdrtUa  844 

TYifdliam  Incamdtnm        157 

Tilpaaciim  dactylokdea       973 

Txi'dBiallnedta  191.486 

longl£»Ua  191 

apT^  191 

Triatinia  macrophyUa       980 

Ttop«^>lam  raijtta 

Tar.  Tendata  61 

penUpbyllam  884 

peregtinum  480 

T^kpaFenills'i  106 

Cnez  3  ap.  75 

V^mmM  ameriednua  198 

campdatria  847 

pij)iii»fia  885 

Uidnta  apecidaa  100 

Faccinettm  canaddnaa       105 

corymbdaom  95 

mvtUloidea  105 

Yaleidbkoaidbra  991.866 

860 

ValldU  piupdraa         969. 381 

Fdada  tdraa  107 

Vetheimia  gladca :  var.  fldif- 

bua  robaacdntl  pvadrafti 

144 
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▼Mdifldim 

C7 

dentitnm 

173 

F'9l1)4KIIin  plHBDkC6lllll       30b 

pf  nmldills          387.  366 
VtrMna  AabUtis              157 

LentAiD 

nAdm!; 

CXpaliu 

173 
173 
991 

chanuedilfAliA 

194.  S56 

Oyo6ca]t 

173 

314.404 

Unas 

75,117 

▼endn 

355 

noUacAta 

14 

r«r6iriea  caaciiiea 

301 

blinda 

193 

^legmns 

314.396 

c6neolor 

15 

ezaltiU 

366 

cucall4ta 

14 

Bybrida 

355 

d^bUis 

15 

315,396 

odorAta 

168,193 

iBCvnAta 

355 

ov4tt 

14.163 

latirdlto 

9f75.891 

palm4ta 

14 

neglActa 

315.396 

peditt 

14 

rtptans 
>ib4rica 

955 
366 

pab^ocens 
saggittita 

15 
14 

•picitt  pdmUs 

314.396 

tiieolor 

349 

TirgiDicam 

396 
356.366 

nUfflabiAMa 

75 
77 

nbamttm  MeriAlimn       373 

156.191 

maniBAta 
MArTiiM 


156 
156,191.436 

var,  191 

•picita  191 

Waitringia  r(MnariiiU5iiui  67 
WtatAiia  CoDMquiiia  1 10 
993,936,380 
XylophyUa  angiirtifdiia  367 
Xyl6iteum  ciliAtum  174 

▼illdfum  174 

TAeca  alolfdlia  994 

fllament^aa   994.315^419 

KlorMaa  994 

Zamla  eycadlfdlia  100 

b6nlda  100 

ZepliryAiitbM  r^aaa  355 

Zinnia  ^iegani 

▼ar.  coccioea  306, 368 
Zisypliiu  Tolgiria  75 

ZygopAtalum  eochlcAie     906 
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Printed  by  Manning  &  Fiafaer, 

No.  8  Congress  Street. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  present  number  concludes  our  Second  Volume. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  articles  I.  and 
III.  They  will  be  found  to  contain  valuable  information.  We  had 
anticipatea  a  more  general  notice  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  various  Hor- 
ticultural and  Floricultural  Societies  throughout  the  country,  but  as  we 
have  not  been  able,  by  repeated  requests,  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  re- 
ports,  they  are,  consequently,  omitted.  The  arrangements  which  we  are 
making  for  the  «ext  V  olume  will,  we  hope,  prevent  any  such  omissions. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Volume  some  alteration  will  be 
made  in  the  title  of  the  Magazine,  as  also  many  improvements  in  its 
character,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  state  precisely  at  this  time. 
They  will  be,  however,  such  as  we  hope  will  give  it  additional  value, 
and  greatly  extend  its  circulation. 

Received. — Manuscript  Communications  from  John  Lewis  Russell, 
Edward  Sayers,  A.  J.  D.,  An  Amateur,  R.,  J.  W.  Russell,  T.  S.  P. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers, — The  Cultivator,  for  Nov.,  1836.  Ameri- 
can Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  29,  1836.  The  Silk  Cul- 
turist  and  Farmer's  Manual,  No.  8,  for  Nov.,  1836.  The  Southern 
Agriculturist,  No.  XI.  Vol.  IX.  1836.  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  41,  42, 
1836.     New  York  Farmer,  No.  11,  for  Nov.,  1836. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds  or 
^ried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  must  be  particular  and  direct  to  the 
American  Gardener's  Magazine — there  being  two  papers  published  in 
Boston  called  the  Gardener's  Journal,  and  Gardner's  Magazine ;  and 
several  of  our  papers  have  been  miscarried. 


THF 

AMERICAN    GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE 

Was  commenced  on  January  1st,  1835,  and  is  continued  monthly,  &t 
f  3  per  aBnum. 

No.  XXIV.  is  published  this  day,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores  of 
Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.,  Russell,  Shattuck  &Co.,  James  Munroe 
&  Co.,  E.  R.  Broaders,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co.,  79  &  81,  Cornhill,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnam,  Salem.  H.  Mann, 
Dedham.  J.  F.  Thayer,  Woburn.  Chas.  Whipple,  Newburyport. 
J.  F.  Shores,  Portsmouth,  and  George  Tilden,  Keeue,  N.  H.  Colman 
£^  Chissholm,  Portland.  Duren  &  Thacher,  Bangor.  C.  Shepnrd, 
Providence.  Clarendon  Harris,  Worcester.  S.  0- Dunbar,  Taunton. 
S.  H.  Jenks,  Nantucket.  A.  J.  Beckwith,^and  Office  of  the  Silk  Cul- 
turist,  Hartford.  G.  C.  Thorbum,  Israel  Post,  New  York.  ^L^  ^• 
Landreth,  J.  Buis^,  and  C.  P.  Fessenden,  Philadelphia-  Pishey  Thomp- 
fOB,  Washington.  S.  C.  Parkhurst,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  the  seed-stow 
«f  William  Thorbura,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  Second  Volume  of  the  American  Gardener's  Magazine, 
an  additional  quantity  of  information  will  be  found,  for  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  table  of  contents.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  continued  kindness  of  our  correspondents:  our  own  axperi'^ 
ence  as  conductors  has  also  enabled  U9  to  add  qiore  interest  to 
the  work. 

In  this  Volume,  agreeably  to  our  intentions  as  stated  at  the  close 
of  the  first,  we  have  commenced  giving  plans  of  green-houses  of 
various  sizes:  two  have  already  appeared,  from  which  designs,  we 
have  the  gratification  to  learn,  one  or  two  have  already  been  built, 
and  others  contemplated  for  erection  the  ensuing  season.  Other 
plans  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  next  and  succeeding  Volumes, 
which  will  finally  embrace  the  most  beautifiil  structures  in  this 
Ticinity.  We  have  it  also  in  our  power  to  say,  that,  if  we  are  ena- 
bled, by  an  increasing  circulation,  ground  plans  of  some  of  the  best 
arranged  gardens  will  also  appear  in  the  t^ird  Volume.  The 
method  of  heating  by  hot  water,  as  detailed  in  connexion  with  the 
plans  of  the  green-houses,  and  the  method  invented  by  Mr.  Ho^, 
in  this  Volume,  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  those  who  are  erect* 
ing  stoves  or  green-houses,  in  fitting  up  such  apparatuses. 

Of  the  various  papers  in  the  second  Volume,  which  we  may 
recommend  as  particularly  interesting,  are  those  on  the  cultivation 
of  Strawberries,  on  the  employment  of  Vases  in  garden  scenery, 
on  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  Cacti,  on  the  pink  and  car- 
nation, and  the  remarks  on  the  genus  O'xalis.  Our  own  articles  on 
the  forcing  of  the  Cucumber,  on  growing  Peaches  in  pots,  the 
Calendar  of  plants,  and  the  remarks  on  the  Pseony,  will,  we  hope, 
be  of  some  value  to  the  practical  as  well  as  the  amateur  gardener. 
The  paper  on  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  Peas,  with 
their  numwous  syaonymes,  taken  from  a  foreign  work,  is  of  great 
Talue. 


iV  PREFACE. 

Among  the  improvementg  we  may  mention  the  indication  of  the 
generic  and  specific  names  of  plants,  as  whether  classic,  aborigi- 
nal, commemorative,  or  composed.  Though  this  may  be  antici- 
pating a  more  general  knowledge  of  Botany,  we  believe  they  will 
be  found  to  render  the  names  of  plants  more  familiar.  We  have 
also  adopted  what  we  think  a  decided  improvement  in  the  index: 
instead  of  a  general  one,  we  have  given  a  list  of  all  the  plants  men- 
tioned in  this  Volume,  with,  in  most  instances,  their  synonymes 
corrected;  from  which  a  reference  can  be  made  with  great  facility. 
For  this  improvement,  we  are  indebted,  in  part,  to  the  11th  Vol- 
ume of  Loudon's  Magazine. 

In  addition  to  the  above  improvements  in  this  Volume,  in  the 
next  will  occasionally  appear  an  article,  headed  Pomological  JVb- 
tieea:  these  notices  will  contain  accounts  of  all  the  new  varieties 
of  fruits  introduced,  more  particularly  of  the  fine  kinds  of  pears, 
raised  by  the  venerable  and  celebrated  Professor  Van  Mons,  of 
Belgium.  Those  varieties  which  already  exist  in  our  gardens,  un- 
der different  names,  which  may  be  noticed,  will  have  their  sy- 
nonymes carefully  and  correctly  given.  To  aid  us  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  article,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  several  eminent  pomolo- 
gists.  Notices  of  all  new  vegetables,  worthy  of  cultivation,  will 
also  appear.  The  Floricultural  notices  will,  as  heretofore,  em- 
brace every  thing  new  and  interesting. 

With  the  close  of  this  Volume,  Mr.  P.  B.  Hovey,  jr.,  retires 
from  the  editorial  department.  On  this  account,  however,  our 
Magazine  will  not  be  rendered  less  interesting:  he  will  continue 
to  assist  by  frequent  contributions.  With  the  same  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  horticulture  which  has  heretofore  animated  us,  we  shall 
-endeavor  to  make  the  Magazine  what  it  has  ever  been  our  desire 
to,  a  periodical  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  amateurs  and  lovers 
of  gardening.  With  the  increasing  taste  for  the  science,  which 
we  are  vain  enough  to  believe  our  Magazine  has  been  eminently 
useful  in  spreading,  we  anticipate  a  corresponding  increase  in  its 
circulation:  our  efibrts  will  be  directed  to  the  diffusion  of  such  in- 
formation as  will  continue  to  create  a  love  of  horticulture  and 
botany.  To  our  friends  who  have  so  liberally  contributed  to  its 
pages,  we  again  offer  our  warmest  thanks, 

C.  M.  H., 
P.  B.  H.,  Jr. 

JSoiian,  J^ovember  18/&,  1836. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


All  the  botanical  names  of  plants  enumerated  In 
this  volume  which  are  misspelt,  wrongly 
accented,  or  the  indication  of  the  generic  or 
apeclfic  names  incorrectly  given,  are  corrected 
in  the  index ;  consequently  those  names  which 
do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  index,  are  er- 
rors.   The  others  are  as  follows  :— 

Inp.-8.  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  "50,"  read 
"40." 

In  p.  II,  line  10  from  the  top,  for  ^  exhale,"  read 
"inhale." 

In  p.  36,  iine  15  fh>m  the  top,  for  "ftll,"  read 
"ftilJ." 

In  p.  41,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  fbr  "  love,"  read 
"lore." 

In  p.  43,  line  18  ftom  the  top,  after  •<  that," 
insert  a  period. 

In  p.  46,  lines  15  and  90  ftom  the  top,  for  "tubes," 
read  "  tuben." 

In  p.  165,  line  15  flrom  the  bottom,  fiur "  Epipfai- 
fus,"  read  "  Eplph^goa ;"  line  3  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  "  tpirroS,*'  read  "  yiyyof ;  '*  line  1  from 
the  bottom,  fu  *^9ayo^»*'  read  **  fffT'^***^ 


In  p.  166,  line  19  from  the  top,  iO*  «  plant.'^  ' 
In  p.  178,  line  13  fhun  the  top,  after  "  Amateur,'^ 

add  "  garden." 
In  p.  331,  line  14  from  the  bottom,  for  "  nearest," 

read  ^  newest ;"  line  13  from  the  bottom,  Ibr 

"  Sanlcaria,"  read  "  Saxlcaria." 
In  p.  233.  line  7  from  the  top,  for  "Le  Leaer,*' 

read  «  Le  Seuer." 
In  p.  348,  line  9  from  the  top,  fbr  "  artoB,''feaid 

«» Arrow." 
In  p.  397,  line  96  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Hanlf- 

burgh,"  read  "  Hamburgh." 
In  p.  399,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  fcr  "  below,** 

read  »*  above." 
In  p.  431,  line  from  the  top,  for  "Coear."  read 

"  Cajsar." 
In  p.  431,  line  17  fhtm  the  top,  for  *'two  hun- 
dred thousand."  resd  "sixty-fire  thousand.** 
In  p.  434,  line  2  from  the  top,  for  "  the,*' read 

**  this." 
In  p.  434,  line  18  Ikom  the  bottom,  fbr  <^  109,** 

e«l«9QS." 
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